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We  cxbort  »ll  ihal  dcauv  to  be  Mvrd  m  the  (Uy  of  the  l^«U  JrM*.  tha 
they  (kclmc  from  tbeee  borhd  doclhofc  of  the  ffeiMnr.  whirh  in  thrif  Trjib 
tm  new.  in  their  growth  Me  tmndnlout.  in  their  imvprr  c»nae«|urnia  w  mfr- 
mtcly  dnaiccroui  to  thetr  toult. — But  theicfore  it  is  highlj  fit  that  thrr  thiiu^J 
abo  pcredrc  their  own  nilrmntnfrc*.  mi<I  give  (toii  ptmite  that  thrv  trr 
iWDoeed  fton  tuch  infinite  dnngcn.  by  the  h«ily  |irr€efit«.  mnd  ImO?  f^ti 
iMifht  Mid  oonmMided  in  the  (littfrh  of  KngUnd  Mid  IrrUnd  .  in  whirb  thr 
H'prd  ^  Gcd  it  tci  before  them  at  n  Unlcm  to  their  feri.  mhI  •  Imbt  untu 
their  cjca;  Mid  the  Smtrmmtnts  Me  fblly  niiminiitcfe<i  MTurlinic  t<i  ITirMi'i 
ImtttutMNis  nnd  lUpmimmet  it  prenched  MvordmK  U>  the  mrjuurr*  i-f  thr 
Goeptl;  Mid  Fmiik  m  Cknsi  it  propounded  Mxurding  to  the  rule  nf  Um 
Apoelkn,  mmI  the  mcneurre  of  the  Cliurchet  ApiMl«»bcml ;  Mid  06rdbmr«  t» 
kimf$  it  giirtly  Mid  tMrediy  urK<^  •  Mid  the  Mithunty  tnd  urdrr  *4  Kuiif^  m 
pfmrnrcd,  tfMntt  the  tuurpntion  of  the  Pi*|>r,  Mid  the  invMum  tif  N  kiM- 
HMtfira  Mid  AervMit.  new  Mid  €»ld  •  Mid  TVniA  Mid  f'mtk  to  nil  men  la  kr;4 
mmI  pfenched  to  be  nercatnry  Mid  invif>lnblei  Mid  the  Commnmiimfmst  w 
apiHindcd  with  juet  errenty  mmI  withiiut  •rru|4eti  Mul  iioitmfB  of  L/r 
M  nrgetl  upon  nil  men  at  induprn«n)»ly  ntcte— ry  to  «nl%-ntii«.  Mitl  thrrrf  «v 
without  Miy  nUowMKee,  tnckt.  Mid  little  MtiAret  of  eeraiNnn  frtm  it  ^t 
easy  and  impcffect  doctnnca  <  and  rrcry  thinK  it  i^mctiard  wbirh  m  utrf u2  w 
the  Mving  of  our  toult;  and  Ckri§t'§  Mfr%i$  and  Smtufueimm  are  rattfrlt 
labrd  upon  for  the  pardon  of  our  tint ;  and  the  necrauty  uf  G*W  H  WU  *• 
MuveiMUy  taught  i  and  our  Pfmftn  are  holy.  unbUmenlde.  rdifjiag.  a*  I 
MMftcnrtooil  i  are  arrurding  tu  the  intatima  of  the  Wurd  uf  (iuil.  and  t^ 
pfMiare  of  aU  ^MnU.—  In  thM  (liuieh.  the  children  m«  duly  Bm^umi  .  abl 
the  Imptiteil  m  thnr  due  tame  are  Cu^trmtd ,  ami  the  ounArmc^l  arv  ('a»' 
■■neafW.  ami  r^mtmi*  aie  ahaulred.  and  the  Myruifinfi  |mbk»hr«l  anJ 
d«(«Miff^r*di  and  IfaJy  Jftifif  i  in  all  mm  it  |j«efervrd  brlt^r  umirafi 
m  any .  and  nothing  m  wanting  thai  Gud  ami  hit  fhimh  haUi 
tomJralwn. 
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Hif  world  o'erlookt  him  in  her  huiy  tfftrrh 

CKfttijccta  more  iiltiitnoiit  m  hrr  viewi 

And  orrapMd  m  rftniMtJjr  M  the, 

Thouirh  mnre  Bublimrly.  he  o'rrliiokt  the  world. 

Kh«  tconM  hu  plcMiim,  for  the  know*  thrm  fwH 

lit  Mekt  not  her**,  fur  he  hat  fiHind  them  vain 

Ncrt  aloUiftil  be,  Ihoimh  iecmmg  uttemplajml. 

And  eeiiMired  oil  at  utclett 

Hrrha|Bt  the  trlf-appfonnn  haughty  world 
Htnfiret  adrantaift  from  hit  nmtrleat  hour* 
CK  whirh  the  little  dreamt.     Prrhtpt  the  «fwr« 
Her  tofithuie  ami  her  ram,  her  hkMHnifin  •|«ifi|C 
ADd  |ileott«Mit  harrrtta  U*  the  firajrcr  be  makrt. 
Thmkmf  for  btr  who  tbiakt  not  fur  berwlf. 

t'owrta 


INTRODUCTION. 


:  a  late  retreat  from  the  business  of  this  world,  and  those  many 

tie  cares  with  which  I  have  too  often  cumbered  myself,  I  fell 

lO  a  contemplation  of  some  of  those  historical  passages  that  are 

M>rded  in  sacred  story ;  and,  more  particularly,  of  what  had 

Bsed  betwixt  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  that  wonder  of  women, 

d  sinners,  and  mourners,  saint  Mary  Magdalen.     I  call  her 

bt,  because  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  now  consider  her,  as  when 

5  was  possest  with  seven  devils ;  not  as  when  her  wanton  eyes, 

d  dishevelled  hair,  were  designed  and  managed,  to  charm  and 

mare  amorous  beholders :  but,  I  did  then,  and  do  now  consider 

r,  as  after  she  had  exprest  a  visible  and  sacred  sorrow  for  her 

isualities ;  as,  after  those  eyes  had  wept  such  a  flood  of  peni- 

itial  tears  as  did  wash,  and  that  hair  had  wiped,  and  she  most 

isionately  kist  the  feet  of  her  and  our  blessed  Jesus.     And,  I 

now  consider,  that  because  she  loved  much,  not  only  much  was 

given  her ;  but  that,  beside  that  blessed  blessing  of  having  her 

8  pardoned,  and  the  joy  of  knowing  her  happy  condition,  she 

o  had  from  him  a  testimony,  that  her  alabaster  box  of  precious 

ttment  poured  on  his  head  and  feet,  and  that  spikenard,  and 

tse  spices  that  were  by  her  dedicated  to  embalm  and  preserve 

sacred  body  from  putrefaction,  should  so  far  preserve  her  own 

mory,  that  these  demonstrations  of  her  sanctified  love,  and  of 

r  officious  and  generous  gratitude,  should  be  recorded  and 

tntioned  wheresoever  his  gospel  should  be  read;    intending 

>reby,  that  as  his,  so  her  name  should  also  live  to  succeeding 

aerations,  even  till  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Upon  occasion  of  which  fair  example,  I  did  lately  look  back, 

i  not  without  some  content  (at  least  to  myself)  that  I  have 

leavoured  to  deserve  the  love,  and  preserve  the  memory  of  my 

0  deceased  friends.  Dr.  Donne,  and  sir  Henry  Wotton,  by 
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4  INTRODUCTION. 

declaring  the  several  empIoymenU  and  variiMui  accidenU  of  thnr 
liven:  and,  though  Mr.  Ue<irge  Herbert  (whoMe  life  I  now  introd 
to  write)  were  to  me  a  Htranger  as  to  his  fienon,  for  1  hmw  tah 
seen  him ;  yet,  since  he  waa,  and  waa  worthy  to  be  th«-ir  frirol 
and  veiy  many  of  his  haw  been  mine,  I  judge  it  may  nn«  he 
unacceptable  to  those  that  knew  any  of  thi>m  in  thi-tr  livt-^  iir  Ai 
now  know  thenv  by  mine,  or  their  own  writingii,  to  s««r  thw  o*- 
junction  of  thom  after  their  deaths ;  without  which,  many  thiof* 
that  concerned  them,  and  some  things  that  concerm^d  tht*  agr  is 
which  they  lived,  would  be  less  perfect,  and  limt  to  puMrrit; 

For  these  reasons  I  have  und(*rtak«>n  it,  and  if  I  hs«i»  prr^mtrj 
any  abler  fierson,  I  beg  pardon  of  him,  and  my  n*ad4*r. 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 


rEORGE  HERBERT  was  bom  the  third  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
r  our  redemption  1593.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  near  to  the 
)wn  of  Montgomery,  and  in  that  castle  that  did  then  bear  the 
une  of  that  town  and  county.  That  castle  was  then  a  place  of 
iate  and  strength,  and  had  been  successively  happy  in  the  family 
r  the  Herberts,  who  had  long  possest  it ;  and,  with  it,  a  plentiful 
itate,  and  hearts  as  liberal  to  their  poor  neighbours.  A  family, 
lat  hath  been  blest  with  men  of  remarkable  wisdom,  and  a  wil- 
Dgness  to  serve  their  country,  and  indeed,  to  do  good  to  all 
lankind ;  for  which  they  are  eminent.  But  alas !  this  family  did 
t  the  late  rebellion  suffer  extremely  in  their  estates ;  and  the 
eirs  of  that  castle  saw  it  laid  level  with  that  earth  that  was  too 
yod  to  bury  those  wretches  that  were  the  cause  of  it. 

The  father  of  our  Oeorge  was  Richard  Herbert,  the  son  of 
idward  Herbert,  knight,  the  son  of  Richard  Herbert,  knight,  the 
m  of  the  famous  sir  Richard  Herbert,  of  Golebrook,  in  the 
mnty  of  Monmouth,  baronet,  who  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
lat  memorable  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  that  lived 
1  the  reign  of  our  king  Edward  the  fourth. 

His  mother  was  Magdalen  Newport,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
r  Richard,  and  sister  to  sir  Francis  Newport,  of  High  Arkall, 
I  the  county  of  Salop,  knight,  and  grandfather  of  Francis,  lord 
fewport ',  now  comptroller  of  his  majesty'*s  houshold.  A  family, 
kat  for  their  loyalty,  have  suffered  much  in  their  estates,  and 
3en  the  ruin  of  that  excellent  structure,  where  their  ancestors 
ave  long  lived,  and  been  memorable  for  their  hospitality. 

*  Francis,  hrd  Newport,']  Afterwards,  in  1675,  created  Viscount  Newport, 
ad  in  1694,  earl  of  Bradford :  which  titles,  extinct  in  1762,  were  revived  in 
B15,  in  the  funily  of  Bridgman,  connected  with  the  Newports  by  female 
ncent. 
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Thm  ni«ither  of  (ii*orgu  llerlivrt  (of  whoite  penmn,  and 
and  virtue,  I  intend  to  give  a  tnic  account  in  a  Mcanonalile  |Jar^) 
wan  the  happy  mothcT  of  Hoven  aona,  and  thn*e  daughter^  «liadi 
she  would  often  sav.  wan  Job^H  numlier  and  J«jk*fi  dintrilnitai 
and,  aa  often  blew  (iod,  that  they  weru  neither  dt*fective  in 
shapes,  or  in  their  n^ason ;  and  ver}-  often  rpfirove  them  that  did 
not  praise  (f  od  for  so  great  a  Mensing.  I  shall  give  the  rradrr  a 
short  account  of  their  names,  and  not  nay  much  t»f  th«*ir  furtoma. 

Kdward,  the  eldest,  was  first  made  knight  (»f  th«*  liath  at  that 
glorious  time  of  our  bte  prince  IIenr}''A  lN*ing  in<^talhHi  knight  id 
the  garter ;  and  after  many  yearn  iiM*ful  travel  and  the  attsia- 
nent  of  many  languages,  he  was  by  king  Jame^  M*nt  amlmwwd^w 
resident  to  the  then  Fn*nch  king,  I^*wifi  tlw*  thirt(H*nth.  Thrfv 
he  continued  al>out  two  yearn ;  but,  he  could  not  nubji*et  hita0tfil 
to  a  compliance  with  the  humours  of  the  duki*  dt*  Luinen,  «hv 
was  then  tlw*  gn-at  and  |M)werful  favouritt*  at  court ;  no  that  upoa 
a  Cfimplaint  to  cmr  king,  hr  was  calksl  liack  into  Kngland  in  wi 
dispk*asun> ;  but  at  hin  n*tuni  h«*  gavr  nurh  an  homHirabh* 
of  hiH  «*m|iloyni«*nt,  ami  vmi  juntifit  d  hit  r«>m|Mirtmi*nt  to  th«*  duLr. 
and  all  the  murt.  tliat  ht*  was  nuildenly  fM*nt  l«M*k  u|Nin  thr  ^amr 
enil«sHy,  fnmi  whirh  h«*  rt^tumi'il  in  the  lM*ginniiig  of  tht*  n-tgn  tif 
our  g<M»d  king  Cliarli*n  tli«*  fint,  who  mail**  him  fimt  lianm  •/ 
f  *astb*- iMland  \  and  not  long  aft«*r  *  of  rhrrl»ur%.  in  th«*  r«Kintv  c^ 
Sal4»|».  Ill*  wa*  a  man  of  gn-at  li«niing  and  D'anon.  a*  a|i|wttr« 
by  bin  printdl  Uwik  i/r  reritat^ ;  and  liy  bin  lliMtor}  of  tin'  Kr^ 
of  King  lli*nnk  th«*  Kigblh.  and  b)  iM-ti-ral  oth«T  trart*. 

The  si*«*ond  and  third  brothrrn  m%*tv  Kirluiril  and  Willuun.  who 
ir«*ntun<«l  thrtr  li%«ii  to  pur<*liaM*  h<»n<»ur  in  iIm'  «am  «if  thr  L 
C*nuntni-«,  and  difd  ofni-«*r«  in  tliat  •tnplnuiM-nt.  Hiarlm 
thr  fi»urth.  and  dit'il  frlkiw  of  N«*w-roIk*g«*  in  Oiford.  Ilmry  «as 
thr  ftitth.  who  iM^ramt*  a  m«-nial  «4*nrant  to  thi*  crown  in  thr  iU%« 
nt  king  Jam*'*^  and  hath  rontinuc-«l  to  In*  mi  fur  fiftv  %rar* 
during  all  «kirh  tinii*  Ih*  luith  lH<«*n  mast  rr  of  thr  n«i*U .  a  plw 
thai  rt-«|iiir>«  a  dili;;!  nt  wiwlimi.  with  whirh  ^t*m\  bath  lil«"«t  him 
TIm-  Mttfi*!!  ■•ifi  m%^  Tlt'»fiiA«K  «bo  l«  iiit»  iikAtb*  ra|itaiii  t»(  m  «bil> 
in  t)kat  fl'«  t  with  whirb  «ir  Itfln  rt  \lari»«|  «»«  ^-nt  Ai^^iiat 
Al^w  f«  •  (ifl  th«  n  **\f  »  a  fitrttiiialf  »ii'l  init  l!ii;:b«h  %ak*ur  •>( 
thi    tlir*4    «i«i«  r^.  I  ii«««i  n*it  lav  ni«>n    thjui  llial   \\\*  \  ««n*  all 


*    Bmfwm  y  t  msih   ItUmJ       lu  lr»U«».l  '    \^4  mm  «/|r«        \1»«   T.   I<  f 
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tarried  to  persons  of  worth,  and  plentiful  fortunes ;  and  lived  to 
)  examples  of  virtue,  and  to  do  good  in  their  generations. 

I  now  come  to  give  my  intended  account  of  George,  who  was 
le  fifth  of  those  seven  brothers. 

George  Herbert  spent  much  of  his  childhood  in  a  sweet  content 
dder  the  eye  and  care  of  his  prudent  mother,  and  the  tuition  of 
chaplain  or  tutor  to  him,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  in  her  own 
mily  (for  she  was  then  a  widow)  where  he  continued,  till  about 
le  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  being  at  that  time  well  instructed 
i  the  rules  of  grammar,  he  was  not  long  after  commended  to  the 
ire  of  Dr.  Neale,  who  was  then  dean  of  Westminster ;  and  by 
im  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ireland,  who  was  then  chief  master  of  that 
diool ;  where  the  beauties  of  his  pretty  behaviour  and  wit  shined 
id  became  so  eminent  and  lovely  in  this  his  innocent  age,  that 
9  seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  piety,  and  to  become  the  care  of 
daven,  and  of  a  particular  good  angel  to  guard  and  guide  him. 
Jid  thus  he  continued  in  that  school,  till  he  came  to  be  perfect 
I  the  learned  languages,  and  especially  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in 
hich  he  after  proved  an  excellent  critic. 

About  the  age  of  fifteen  (he  being  then  a  king^s  scholar,)  he 
as  elected  out  of  that  school  for  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  to 
hich  place  he  was  transplanted  about  the  year  1608 ;  and  his 
rudent  mother  well  knowing,  that  he  might  easily  lose,  or  lessen 
lat  virtue  and  innocence  which  her  advice  and  example  had 
lanted  in  his  mind,  did  therefore  procure  the  generous  and 
bend  Dr.  Nevil ',  who  was  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  master 
f  that  college,  to  take  him  into  his  particular  care,  and  pro- 
ide  him  a  tutor ;  which  he  did  most  gladly  undertake,  for  he 
aew  the  excellencies  of  his  mother,  and  how  to  value  such  a 
iendship. 

This  was  the  method  of  his  education,  till  he  was  settled  in 
hmbridge ;  where  we  will  leave  him  in  his  study,  tiU  I  have  paid 
ly  promised  account  of  his  excellent  mother ;  and  I  will  endea- 
our  to  make  it  short. 

I  have  told  her  birth,  her  nuuriage,  and  the  number  of  her 
hildren,  and  have  given  some  short  account  of  them.  I  shall 
ext  tell  the  reader,  that  her  husband  died  when  our  George  was 
bout  the  age  of  four  years.     I  am  next  to  tell  that  she  continued 

*  Dr.  Neml,'\  Whose  life  has  been  written  by  the  late  archdeacon  J.  H. 
Wd,  amongst  tho8Q,of  the  other  deans  of  Canterbury. 


i 
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twelve  yesni  a  widow :  that  she  then  married  happilj  to  a  mJUt 
gentleman',  the  brother  and  heir  of  the  lord  Ihuivem  tmti  of 
Danby,  who  did  highly  %-alue  both  her  pereon  and  the  mont  ric«t- 
lent  endowmentfi  of  her  mind. 

In  thia  time  of  her  widowhood,  ahe  being  demroua  to  gne 
Edward  her  eldeat  flon«  auch  advantagm  of  learning,  and  olhir 
education  an  might  suit  hiiv  birth  and  fortunes  and  tbrr«4iy  oake 
him  the  more  fit  for  the  ner^'ice  <if  hia  CfHintrr.  did  at  hi»  being  of 
a  fit  agi%  remove  from  Montgomery  caatle  with  him.  and  aoair  of 
her  youngi*r  Honii  to  Oxford';  and.  having  entered  K«lward  i 
Queen^ii  collt*ge,  and  prfividinl  him  a  fit  tutor,  nhc  commended 
to  hia  care;  yet,  hIic  continued  th(*re  with  him.  and  atill  k«f< 
him  in  a  m<Nlerate  awe  of  henielf ;  and  ao  much  under  hrr 
e}'eH,  aa  to  ace  and  nmvtnrm*  with  him  daily ;  but  nhe 
thia  power  over  him  without  any  mich  rigid  wmnu^M.  an 
make  her  company  a  torment  to  hrr  child;  but,  with  noHi  a 
aweetneiH  and  compliance  with  the  recn«ationM  ami  plraMirvw  t4 
youth,  aa  did  inclim*  him  willingly  to  wpend  much  of  h 


'  A  ao4lf  pmlifmmn.]  Mir  John  Dvircn,  who  vm  of  rtry  diMtttnt 
horn  hat  brmhrr,  th*  lojral  cari  <if  Dwiliy.  Mr  vm  mraihrr  fur  tW 
of  Otfofd  in  tKo  ktl  two  porliMnenU  <if  (liorl««  I .  ond  vkm  tW 
b«|ima  1m  hormnw  on  open  mrmy  to  the  kina,  tokinir  •  witwrei— nn  oo 
ia  tKo  porhomcfiforj  ormj.  lit  tot  m  ant  t4  tW  juflfr*  on  tW  inol  «^ 
Chorico  |.«  omI  iHrOMNl  tKo  womnt  for  hit  ritciitann.  I^ml  fSorvttck* 
of  him,  *"  mtnwn  brum  M«lim«l,  ond  o  Mdnrrr.  hr  bocanr  to  fv  mTolw^ 
thar  eooacUt.  thai  be  tuf nvil  bioMrlf  l»  be  opfibrd  lo  tbrtr  «t««i 
iMiinf  It  to  bt  •  biab  boncir  to  nt  upon  tbr  •omo  brarb  vitb  VfommwtJi  «W 
•Mplnyrd  and  cuntminrd  bun  ol  onrr.  Nor  did  tbol  imrtj  uC  mm'unnii  look 
apnn  oay  t«o  »m  in  tbo  kinfrdooi  vitb  tbol  travn  ond  drtrstobon  oo  Ibry 
dnl  ttfM  Itevm ond  MildoMj  *'  IIm  bfoCbrr.  tbr  mH  uT  iHmhy.  dMnbrtMiJ 
bMO.  but  ibr  pMbooMnl  dtrlortd  tbo  will  to  bo  roid.  Mr  dwd  brfao  ibr 
fcioti^mwin,  but  Imb  nooM  woo  inowttd  w  tbo  oc«  riorplma  bun  hvm  pof4i^ 
m  4  bnnf.  by  vbirb  nwaat  bao  irroHb  woo  loti  to  b«  br* .  ||«  racvlhaA 
mlb.  vbnot  ininraro  miffbt  bovo  roml  bim.  «o»  borwd  ol  Curiam*  Joat  «. 
U}7i  l»r.  IbMMr  ptntkt^  br?  fonrtnl  omnnn.  9br  Jobn  Honirta  bod  »• 
MMw  by  b#r.  bvt  by  bao  Mrvmd  wnh  KlimbHb.  fiondrbild  ond  Wnt  w4  air 
iobo  liounUry  t^  IjariAfliin  m  WiliahifT.  b«>  bad  a  dauirbi«r  l.iiaobrtb. 
mji»  ut  iKr  rwfliinnu*  UtJUnt  \  UUrtt.  amm*!  \  aa^mnl  INiHwrh.  vlte»  {ir^diiaril 
>l  w»  %K9  ooMM  til  \  uUtra.  an*!  t«ii«hi  Ibr  naar  «^  iHnvvrv  IVtf  i^ 
•ir*U  timmfr*\  unmttrwmi^ly  lb*  tortdirtn  i4  HurkiO^Kam 

'   7*  iHf^^  \  "  f^  tb#ir  •dumikim  rbr  vvnt  and  dwh  in  lb*  uai««*«ly. 
%m  r«<n«(«n<«  ibr  bias  i^  llk«ir  faibrr  "    m  Hamo»««  «  >Wt  {^viiily  r«|tf««M 
m    -^f  fitmi^  Ibroi  l«<i  aii4b«ffa  "      1^9  tf  iff   Utrnft  litHtvt,  o^wil   K  9 
•I  In  b.t  rvuntry  l*oi 
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e  company  of  his  dear  and  careful  mother ;  which  was  to  her 
eat  content;  for,  she  would  often  say,  ^^That  as  our  bodies 
ke  a  nourishment  suitable  to  the  meat  on  which  we  feed ;  so, 
ir  souls  do  as  insensibly  take  in  vice  by  the  example  or  conver- 
tion  with  wicked  company  :^  and,  would  therefore,  as  often  say, 
That  ignorance  of  vice  was  the  best  preservation  of  virtue :  and, 
at  the  very  knowledge  of  wickedness  was  as  tinder  to  inflame 
id  kindle  sin,  and  to  keep  it  buming/^  For  these  reasons  she 
ideared  him  to  her  own  company ;  and  continued  with  him  in 
dbrd  four  years :  in  which  time,  her  great  and  harmless  wit, 
er  cheerful  gravity,  and  her  obliging  behaviour,  gained  her  an 
quaintance  and  friendship  with  most  of  any  eminent  worth  and 
aming,  that  were  at  that  time  in  or  near  that  university ;  and 
urticuWly,  with  Mr.  John  Donne,  who  then  came  accidentally 
that  place,  in  this  time  of  her  being  there :  it  was  that  John 
onne  who  was  after  doctor  Donne,  and  dean  of  Saint  Pauls, 
ondon :  and  he  at  his  leaving  Oxford,  writ  and  left  there  in  verse 
character  of  the  beauties  of  her  body  and  mind.  Of  the  first, 
J  says, 

"  No  spring  nor  summer-beauty,  has  such  grace 
As  I  have  seen  in  an  autumnal  fetce." 

f  the  latter  he  says, 

"  In  all  her  words  to  every  hearer  fit 
You  may  at  revels,  or  at  council  sit." 

The  rest  of  her  character  may  be  read  in  his  printed  poems, 
I  that  elegy  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Autumnal  Beauty, 
or  both  he  and  she  were  then  past  the  meridian  of  man'*s  life. 

This  amity,  begun  at  this  time,  and  place,  was  not  an  amity 
lat  polluted  their  souls ;  but,  an  amity  made  up  of  a  chain  of 
utable  inclinations  and  virtues  ;  an  amity,  like  that  of  St.  Chry- 
Mtom^s  to  his  dear  and  virtuous  Olympias ;  whom,  in  his  letter 
e  calls  his  saint :  or,  an  amity  indeed  more  like  that  of  St. 
Berom  to  his  Paula ;  whose  affection  to  her  was  such,  that  he 
imed  poet  in  his  old  age,  and  then  made  her  epitaph ;  wishing 
D  his  body  were  turned  into  tongues,  that  he  might  declare  her 

1st  praises  to  posterity. And  this  amity  betwixt  her  and  Mr. 

)onne,  was  begun  in  a  happy  time  for  him,  he  being  then  near  to 
he  fortieth  year  of  his  age  (which  was  some  years  before  he 
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entcrtnl  into  Hacrcd  onlcni) :  a  time,  when  hw  ncc«MuUM  iMv^inl 
a  <Uily  Bupply  for  the  iMi|i|K>rt  of  hia  wife,  M*%'en  childrm.  juid  a 
family :  and  in  this  time  nhe  pro%-cd  one  of  hiii  moat  buuntifiil 
bcncfactorH:  and  he,  tun  f^rateful  an  acknowledger  4if  it.  Y<« 
may  take  one  teiitimony  for  what  I  liave  said  of  these  two  murt^ 
pefHomi,  from  thin  following  letter,  and  HoniR*t. 

"  Madam, 

*'  Your  favoum  to  me  an*  every  whc'rc :  I  unc  th(«m,  and  ha«r 
them.  I  enjoy  tla*m  at  London,  and  leave  them  therr  ;  aodvci 
find  them  at  Mitcham.  Such  riddkif  an  th(«fie  becciroe  thinni 
unexpremible,  and,  Huch  in  your  g(NMint*MA.  I  wan  ahntM  nurn  u» 
find  your  aervant  hert>  thitt  dav,  In'cauMi*  I  waM  loth  to  have  ao^ 
witnem  of  my  not  coming  home  butt  night,  and  inde«<d  «/  my 
coming  thiii  morning  :  l»ut,  my  mvt  coming  i»-aiiexcu!«aUe,  U'caow 
eanM*iit  bumneiM  detaincMl  me  ;  anti  my  c<iining  tliia  <lay.  in  bi  iJir 
rxam|ile  of  yfiur  St.  Marv*  Magdalen,  who  rone  4'arly  u|Mia  >«a- 
dav,  to  wM^k  tluit  which  nhe  k>vetl  mont  ;  ami  no  diil  I.  And. 
from  her  and  mvM*lf,  I  n-turn  ^uch  tluuikn  an  are  «lut*  to  ocir  t4» 
wlifMii  wi*  omv  all  the  giMMl  opinion,  tluit  they  i»hfim  wr  mxtl  mu»t. 

have  «»f  un. Ity  thin  mi*««M*ng«T.  antI  on  thin  goml  cUy.  I  c«ia»- 

mit  th«*  inrlfimtl  holv  hvmim  and  Minnrtn  (which  for  the  mattrr 
iif>t  tin*  morkmanAliip.  luivi*  yvX  «fica|Mi|  tin*  fin-)  to  jtmr  judc* 
ment,  ami  t<*  jour  pn»t4viiun  t<Mi,  if  yuu  think  tli<*m  vmrthji  of  it 
and  I  ha%i-  ap|Miiuted  thin  incloM.<d  nuniu't  to  u«Jier  thi-m  to  yuur 
happy  hand. 

'*  Your  unworlhient  n^'r^ant. 

'*  unkiw.  }our  accfiiting  him  to  Im*  mi. 
**  lia%e  meiidt^l  him. 

"  .Vi/rJUiM.  Jmff  II.  iri4l7.  *  Jo.   lKi%%i  " 

T^  Of  lAkdy  il^ydalm  llrrheri  ,  o/  St.  M^rf  Mmfiii^ 


llrf  ill  jnur  nAiD*.  v9w«v  fair  inhmlniMv 

n.Al  •>!#  iinrv  kr*c«.  iiki-#r  |1«aa  It.r  rhufth    1:.|  ki»i»« 
|ft«    «rr  1  'i  k<«r   t}.Al  •■  <i^  f*il^r«  *< 
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Increase  their  number,  lady,  and  their  fune : 
To  their  devotion  and  your  innocence : 

Take  so  much  of  th'  example,  as  of  the  name ; 
The  latter  half;  and  in  some  recompence 

That  they  did  harbour  Christ  himself,  a  guest. 

Harbour  these  hymns,  to  his  dear  name  addrest. 


J.  D, 


These  hymns  are  now  lost  to  us ;  but,  doubtless,  they  were 
kch,  as  they  two  now  sing  in  heaven. 

There  might  be  more  demonstrations  of  the  friendship,  and  the 
any  sacred  endearments  betwixt  these  two  excellent  persons  (for 
have  many  of  then-  letters  in  my  hand)  and  much  more  might 
3  said  of  her  great  prudence  and  piety  :  but,  my  design  was  not 
>  write  herX  but  the  life  of  her  son ;  and  therefore  I  shall  only 
U  my  reader,  that  about  that  very  day  twenty  years  that  this 
fcter  was  dated,  and  sent  her,  I  saw  and  heard  this  Mr.  John 
onne,  (who  was  then  dean  of  St.  Paulas)  weep,  and  preach  her 
nend  sermon,  in  the  parish-church  of  Chelsea  near  London, 
here  she  now  rests  in  her  quiet  grave  :  and,  where  we  must  now 
ave  her,  and  return  to  her  son  George,  whom  we  left  in  his 
udy  in  Cambridge. 

And  in  Cambridge  we  may  find  our  George  Herbert^s  behaviour 
»  be  such,  that  we  may  conclude,  he  consecrated  the  first-fruits 
'  his  early  age  to  virtue,  and  a  serious  study  of  learning.  And 
kat  he  did  so,  this  following  letter  and  sonnet  which  were  in  the 
rst  year  of  his  going  to  Cambridge  sent  his  dear  mother  for  a 
jw-year'*s  gift,  may  appear  to  be  some  testimony. 

"  But  I  fear  the  heat  of  my  late  ague  hath  dried  up  those 


)rings,  by  which  scholars  say,  the  Muses  use  to  take  up  their 
ibitations.  However,  I  need  not  their  help,  to  reprove  the 
inity  of  those  many  love-poems,  that  are  daily  writ  and  conse- 
nted to  Venus ;  nor  to  bewail  that  so  few  are  writ,  that  look 
>wards  God  and  heaven.  For  my  own  part,  my  meaning  (dear 
lother)  is  in  these  sonnets,  to  declare  my  resolution  to  be,  that 
ty  poor  abilities  in  poetry,  shall  be  all,  and  ever  consecrated  to 
fod^s  glory  :  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  this  as  one  testimony.*" 

My  God,  where  is  that  ancient  heat  towards  thee. 
Wherewith  whole  shoals  of  martyrs  once  did  burn. 

Besides  their  other  flames  ?     Doth  poetry 
Wear  Venus'  livery  ?  only  serve  her  turn  ? 


I 
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Why  are  tiut  tooDcU  maile  of  thee  i  and  laj« 

Upon  thine  altar  burnt  ?    C*«nooi  Ihjr  love 
lldghtm  a  tpirit  to  eouml  out  thj  pnuae 

At  well  aa  any  the  i    (*annol  Ihj  dart 
(hii-itrip  their  Cupid  eaailjr  in  flight } 

Or,  tince  thy  waya  are  deep,  and  tUll  the 

Will  not  a  ircrae  run  imooth  thai  beait  thy 
Why  doth  that  lire,  which  by  thy  power  and  nufflii 

Each  breaat  does  feel,  no  braver  fuel  chooae 

Than  that,  which  one  day  wormt  may  chance  nfmt  ' 
Hure,  Lord,  there  it  enough  in  thee  to  dry 

Oceana  of  ink ;  for,  aa  the  deluge  did 
iUrrtr  Uie  earth,  to  doth  thy  nu^jeaty : 

Each  cloud  diatila  thy  praite,  and  doth  forbid 
Poeta  to  turn  it  to  another  uee. 

Roaea  and  bbea  iiicak  thee ;  and  to  make 
A  pair  of  cheeks  of  them,  it  thy  abuse. 

Why  shoulil  I  women's  eyes  fur  chfystal  take  ' 
Kuch  poor  mvention  bums  in  thrir  luv  mind 

Whose  Are  is  wild,  and  iloth  not  uinrird  go 

To  praise,  and  on  thee,  l^nrd,  some  mk  bnluw 
Open  the  bonea,  and  y«>u  shall  nothing  find 

In  the  beat  face  but  filth ;  when,  I^ird.  in  thee 

Hie  lieauty  lira,  in  the  disrorrry. 

(t.    II 

TliH  man  hi^  n*<Milution  at  tht*  hcndiiiK  thU  k-ttrr  t4»  hia  «lrar 
liMftlN'r  ;  aUiut  whirli  timr.  hrmaA  in  th«*  M'lri-titi^'tith  yt*ar  dthm 
agv  :  am!  aw  h<*  f(ri*n  ol«li*r,  pm»  hr  ip\*y^  in  h*amin|;.  mtnl  iiH»rr  and 
niurt*  in  favnur  iMith  with  CmnI  and  nun  ;  in^iHnurh.  tliat  in  thai 
nMNniing  of  that  nhort  liay  i*f  hi^  lifr,  hr  w^-nM**!  toln*  marked  uol 
for  tirtup.  and  t<i  lN<rom<*  xUt*  ran*  of  lM*avi*n ;  for  (hnI  Mill  krfA 
hki  aoul  in  mi  holy  a  franM*,  that  ht*  may.  and  ou^ht  to  Ih*  a  |iatlrf« 
cif  virtiH*  til  all  |MMt«*ntv  an^l  rfi|MTially.  to  hia  bn*thn-n  of  tht 
cirfffy  ;  fif  whirh  iIm-  r^-adrr  may  e%pi*rt  a  morr  rtart  account  w 
what  will  ffdiow. 

I  nr«<«l  n«it  <l«Tlart*  that  br  waa  a  atrirt  atndt-nt.  lH^ai»«r.  that 
ht*  waiK  ««•.  thi'H*  will  Im*  many  t«-«tim4inif«  in  tbt-futurv  |«an  t4  htm 
lift-  I  «Kall  ihrn-fiir^*  <»nK  t«  11.  tliat  In*  wa*»  niaili-  ItatrUinr  *4 
art*  in  tin-  jn-ar  I  til  I  .  nuij«*r  Mktw  *if  ibr  nill*-^-  Manh  I '• 
Itil'*.  an*!  tltat  in  tluit  \iar.  b«-  «a«  al««i  niAil«-  nia»t«-r  «^  ari*^ 
h«-  Uin^  linn  in  tlw*  :f:!i|  yar  c»f  K»«  a^  .  during  all  whirh  tintr 
all.  <tr  iIn  i;r«at«*l  ditir^mn  fnim  hi*  «ttid%  «a^  thi*  |irartir«'  «itf 
niiiAir  III  vhifli  Im  l«rania-  a  ifr^at  maAt«  r  .  and  *4  whirh  l» 
w«iukl  %a«       That  it  did  rr|ir«r  hi»  4ni>»|*iiiK  •funt*,  r««i|>Mi   hi* 
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stracted  thoughts,  and  raised  his  weary  soul  so  far  above  earth, 
lat  it  gave  him  an  earnest  of  the  joys  of  heaven,**^  before  he  pos- 
ist  them.  And  it  may  be  noted,  that  from  his  first  entrance 
to  the  college,  the  generous  Dr.  Nevil  was  a  cherisher  of  his 
udies,  and  such  a  lover  of  his  person,  his  beha\iour,  and  the 
ccellent  endowments  of  his  mind,  that  he  took  him  often  into 
'B  own  company  !  by  which  he  confirmed  his  native  gentleness, 
.nd  if  during  this  time  he  exprest  any  error,  it  was  that  he  kept 
imself  too  much  retired,  and  at  too  great  a  distance  with  all  his 
iferiors ;  and  his  cloaths  seemed  to  prove  that  he  put  too  great 
value  on  his  parts  and  parentage. 

This  may  be  some  account  of  his  disposition,  and  of  the 
mployment  of  his  time  till  he  was  master  of  arts,  which  was 
QUO  1615,  and  in  the  year  1619  he  was  chosen  orator  for  the 
Diversity.  His  two  precedent  orators  were  sir  Robert  Nanton 
ad  sir  Francis  Nethersoll.  The  first  was  not  long  after  made 
3cretary  of  state ;  and  sir  Francis,  not  very  long  after  his  bemg 
rator,  was  made  secretary  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
lohemia.  In  this  place  of  orator  our  Oeorge  Herbert  con- 
nued  eight  years,  and  managed  it  with  as  becoming  and  grave  a 
aiety  as  any  had  ever  before  or  since  his  time.  For  he  had 
(^quired  great  learning,  and  was  blest  with  a  high  fancy,  a  civil 
tid  sharp  wit,  and  with  a  natural  elegance  both  in  his  behaviour, 
is  tongue,  and  his  pen.  Of  all  which  there  might  be  very  many 
articular  evidences ;  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  the  mention  of 
nt  three. 

And  the  first  notable  occasion  of  shewing  his  fitness  for  this 
mployment  of  orator  was  manifested  in  a  letter  to  King  James, 
pon  the  occasion  of  his  sending  that  university  his  book,  called 
ttisilieon  Doran  * ;  and  their  orator  was  to  acknowledge  this  great 
onour,  and  return  their  gratitude  to  his  majesty  for  such  a 
ondescension  ;  at  the  close  of  which  letter  he  writ, 


Quid  Vaticanam  Bodleianamque  objicis  hospes ! 
Unicus  est  nobis  bibliotheca  liber." 


This  letter  was  writ  in  such  excellent  Latin,  was  so  full  of 
onceits,  and  all  the  expressions  so  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
ing,  that  he  inquired  the  orator^s  name,  and  then  asked  William 

*  BanUeon  DoronJ]  Hie  original,  written  in  James's  own  hand,  is  preserved 
mongst  the  royal  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
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carl  of  Pemliroke  if  ho  kiK*w  him  I  whom>  aoHwer  wan.  *-  Thfti  lir 
knew  him  very  well,  and  that  ht»  waH  bin  kinMnan ;  Imii  Im-  Un^ 
him  more  for  hift  leaminf^  and  virtue  than  fur  that  he  waa  <if  hn 
name  and  family.^  At  which  answer  the  kin^  mnilecL  and  anM 
the  earl  leave  ''  that  he  might  love  him  too  ;  for  he  took  hkn  t^ 
lie  the  jewel  of  that  univendty/* 

The  next  occaMion  he  liad  and  took  to  shew  liii%  ^rnmt  aUitiai 
wan,  with  them,  to  shew  also  hia  great  affection  to  thai  rhurrh  ia 
which  he  received  his  baptism,  and  of  which  he  prtifust  liiniH¥a 
member;  and  the  occawon  was  this.  There  waa  oot*  Auinm 
Melvin*,  a  minister  of  the  Sc<»tch  church,  and  rertor  of  2H. 
Andrew^  who,  by  a  long  and  conntant  convenw  with  a  disnoa- 
tenied  |uut  of  tliat  clergy  which  opposed  episcopacy,  beramr  al 
last  to  lie  a  chief  k^aiier  of  that  faction ;  and  had  proodly  ap> 
pcarcd  to  be  so  to  king  James,  when  he  was  Imt  king  of 
nation ;  who  the  Mccond  vear  after  bin  coronation  in 
oonvem*d  a  part  of  tlie  binliopN  and  other  i«*anM'd  di^inen  of  Im 
church  to  attend  him  at  llanipUm  <  ourt,  in  ord«*r  to  a  frif  Jh 
conference  with  mhiic  dismiiting  lin>thn*n.  biith  of  thin  and  Uhp 
church  of  Scotbnd  ;  and  he  lN*ing  a  nuui  **{  beaming,  and  inciiMd 
lo  satirical  |ioetry,  hail  scattenil  many  nialiriiiufi  bittrr  nw 
againiit  our  liturg}'.  our  c«*rtinonit-fi«  and  our  rhunh  go^trnoMi ; 
which  w«*n*  by  mhim*  of  tliat  |Mirty  lui  uwgnififNl  fur  th«*  wiu 
th«*y  wtTi*  th<*n*ffin*  bn  Might  into  ^\'if»tininiil4*r  i^chouL 
Mr.  (M*«irgi*  ll«*rlM*rt  then,  ami  ntiru  aft^T,  made  such 
to  tlM'm,  and  nurh  ri'fli*xi<»n  on  hint  and  Iiim  kirk,  aa 
ttnbi*guih*  an\  man  tlmt  «aM  n^it  tiMi  dt^-plv  |iffv-««ngagi«d  in 
a  c|iiam*l.— —  Ibit  t«i  n*tum  to  Mr.  Mfhin  at  liain|il«in  4> 
cnnffrfncr  Im*  iIntp  ap|M*sn*d  tn  U*  a  nuin  of  an  unnil}  wit,  of  a 
alrangv  rvmfidmri-,  of  no  furi«nin  a  ii*al,  and  nt  m»  m^xfnwd 
pasAMNiA.  that  bin  insob-nci*  tu  tht*  king  and  othrm  al  this  ram- 
fprmrr  hnl  him  liotb  bin  nTtomliip  *4  St.  Andrrw*«  and  has 
lilirrl%  too  .  for  bin  fomii*r  «^nM<l^  mnA  bin  pn^tM-nl  n-^<rt«rb(« 
iKrrr  UM^I  affainnl  thr  rhurrh  and  «tat«*.  raunr^l  htm  tii  br  r%mm- 
mittr«|  priMiiM  r  to  iIm*  T«i«if-r  **(  l««»iid>*ti.  vba-n*  1h'  r«fnstnrd 
«m  %n'j^\  fur  lKrt«-  >«-sm.  A I  «btt-h  tiiiH*  nf  \xm  r<4iimitmrat 
br  fiHiiMi  t^H  Uii)  \nilnlU  *  sii  ififwM-f'tit  |»nwin«'r  thi-n-  .  ami  br 
Itlfmm  i|  biiu«f  If  iiiii*  h  in  «  iHiiiiif .  tiM*  tu-\i  Am\  mfUr  hi*  r««u&tt 
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3nt,  these  two  verses  to  the  good  lady ',  which  I  will  under- 
"ite,  because  they  may  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  his  others, 
lich  were  like  these '. 

*'  Causa  tibi  mecum  est  communis  careens,  Ara- 
Bella  tibi  causa  est,  Araque  sacra  mihi." 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  an  account  of  his  enlarge- 
mi  from  that  prison,  or  his  death ;  but  tell  him,  Mr.  Herbert^s 
rses  were  thought  so  worthy  to  be  preserved,  that  Dr.  Duport, 
e  learned  dean  of  Peterborough,  hath  lately  collected,  and 
used  many  of  them  to  be  printed,  as  an  honourable  memorial 
his  friend  Mr.  George  Herbert  and  the  cause  he  undertook. 
And  in  order  to  my  third  and  last  observation  of  his  great 
olities,  it  will  be  needful  to  declare,  that  about  this  time  king 
ones  came  very  often  to  hunt  at  New- Market  and  Boyston ; 
d  was  almost  as  often  invited  to  Cambridge,  where  his  enter- 
inment  was  comedies  suited  to  his  pleasant  humour,  and  where 
r.  George  Herbert  was  to  welcome  him  with  gratulations,  and 
e  applauses  of  an  orator ;  which  he  always  performed  so  well 
at  he  still  grew  more  into  the  king^s  favour,  insomuch  that  he 
d  a  particular  appointment  to  attend  his  majesty  at  Boyston, 
lere,  after  a  discourse  with  him,  his  majesty  declared  to  his 
Qsman,  the  earl  of  Pembroke.,  ''  That  he  found  the  orator'^s 
iming  and  wisdom  much  above  his  age  or  wit."  The  year 
lowing,  the  king  appointed  to  end  his  progress  at  Cambridge, 
d  to  stay  there  certain  days ;  at  which  time  he  was  attended 
the  great  secretary  of  nature  and  all  learning,  sir  Francis 
icon  (lord  Yerulam)  and  by  the  ever  memorable  and  learned 
r.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  both  of  which  did  at  that 
ne  begin  a  desired  friendship  with  our  orator.  Upon  whom  the 
st  put  such  a  value  on  his  judgment,  that  he  usually  desired  his 
probation  before  he  would  expose  any  of  his  books  to  be 

*  To  ike  good  ladyJ]  Rather  to  her  husband,  William  Seymour,  afterwards 
irquis  of  Hertford,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  imprisoned  for  marrying 
r  without  the  king's  consent.  Arabella  Stuart  was  first  cousin  to  James  I., 
K)  was  jealous,  and  not  without  reason,  of  her  rights  to  the  throne  of  England, 
er  story  is  best  told  by  lady  Theresa  Lewis  in  The  Gallery  of  Lord  Chancellor 
trendom  and  kis  Contemporaries,  vol.  i. 
'  lake  these,"]  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  gives  the  lines  thus : 

"  Causa  mihi  tecum  communis  carceris,  Ara 
Regia  Bella  tibi,  regia  sacra  mihi." 
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printed ;  and  thought  him  so  worthy  of  bin  friemUdp.  Um 
having  tnuiidate<l  many  of  the  pmphet  Dand'a  I'naIom  au 
English  verse,  he  made  George  Herbert  bis  patroiu  hj  a  fmkkt 
dedication  of  them  to  him,  as  the  best  judg«»  at  divine  portn 
And  for  the  learned  l>ishop,  it  is  observable  that  at  that  tiar 
there  fell  to  be  a  modest  debate  betwixt  them  two,  about  pf«4» 
tination  and  sanctity  of  life ;  of  both  which  tbe  orator  did  md 
long  after  send  the  bishop  some  safe  and  useful  aphorMn^  ia  a 
long  letter  written  in  (treek  ;  which  letter  was  no  rtinarkaUr  Hor 
the  bnguage  and  reason  of  it,  that  after  tht*  reading  iu  thr 
put  it  into  his  IxMimi,  and  diil  often  shew  it  in  many 
both  of  thiH  and  fort>ign  nations ;  but  ilid  alwayn  return  it  back  u 
the  place  when*  he  first  lodge<l  it,  and  cimtiuucHl  it  mi  nf«r  hm 
heart  till  the  last  dav  of  hiH  life. 

To  these   I   might  add  the  long  and  «*ntire  friendnhip  lirtsitt 
him  ami  sir  llenrv  Wutt^in,  and  diicUir   Uonne,  but  I  haw 
miM>d  t4i  contract  uiv«ii*lf.  and  nhall  tht>rt*f«>re  «inlv  add  one 
m«>nv  t4>  what  if*  alHo  mentiomnP  in  thi*  life  of  d<irt«ir  1 
nainelv,  tluit  a  little  iM'fon*  hin  df*ath  he  causetl  nian«  *irttk  to 
madi*,  and  in  th«*m  to  lie  f*ngraven  the  figiirt*  of  lliriikt 
on  an  anchor  (the  i^mblem  of  ho|M».)  and  of  which  Ur.  1 1 

would  oft«*n  •lay,  Cnur  miki  anrkont. ThefM*  Si*sU  In*  gair  or 

sent  t«»  HMMt  of  till  Ml*  fri«*ndfi  on  which  h«*  |Mit  a  \alui* ,  and  al 
Mr.  llerlM'rtV  dc'ath  thi-m*  vermin  wen*  fouml  mrapt  up  »itk  tbat 
■ral  which  haa  by  th«*  iloctor  1(1%  m  to  him. 

"  Whrn  mj  firar  fneod  nwlil  write  fio  mufv. 
Mr  g%tt  thU  iraJ.  miiI  •»  ov  '*'^ 

"  ^  hrn  vifiiU  MkI  m%rt%  nar  hi|rlic«l.  I  MB  lurr. 
Till*  anrhuf  kt^fm  mv  failh.  thai  nut 


\i  tlim  tini«'  <»f  U'ing  i»niti*r  he  IunI  Iramt  to  umlrmtand  tbr 
Italian.  S|iani^i.  and  Kn*nch  tiMiicui-«  wry  |H'rfrctly .  hufiinft  that 
an  hM  prtdfCv^Aiir^  «•  he  niif(ht  in  tinii*  attain  tht*  placr  tif  • 
•rrrw-tAM  i>f  «lat«*.  Im-  iH'ifiK  «l  tlul  tiiiM*  vep  hitfh  in  thr  linv'* 
fa%«Mir  Slid  ift  itM-snl%  %altH«i  ainl  l«i«i«|  h\  tlt«*  mt»«t  •iiiii»««tt 
Afkil  itfMt  |>*i«»i  rfiil  iif  tli«  rtiiirt  iii>l*iht%  I'lii^.  ami  th«*  !«•%«  ••ft 
itittrX  rtifi%t-r^AtM»fi.  fiiitt  with  a  UikIhIiIi  Miitnlititi  li*  !■-  «*i«iK~ 
IhitiK  fffKirt  tlian  br  thi  II  «aa.  iln  «  Imn  tifti  n  fr*>flii  <'aiiibr>i|^  !•• 
sltmii  tlii   liiriif  n\mrt^m  MT  thf  oturt  «:»«    wh*i  ')itn  |^««    lum  a 


*    iim  mmttmtd      \l  t«4  tu  ^  U»:  AftJ  ai**.  m  IIm  1^/*  </ll<i«A#r  |.   \v>  « 
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lecure  *,  which  fell  into  his  majesty^s  disposal,  I  think,  by  the 
Ath  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  was  the  same  that  queen 
izabeth  had  formerly  given  to  her  favourite  sir  Philip  Sidney, 
d  valued  to  be  worth  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
num.  With  this,  and  his  annuity,  and  the  advantage  of  his 
lege,  and  of  his  oratorship,  he  enjoyed  his  genteel  humour  for 
aths  and  court-like  company,  and  seldom  looked  towards 
mbridge,  unless  the  king  were  there,  but  then  he  never  failed ; 
1  at  other  times  left  the  manage  of  his  orator^s  place  to  his 
med  friend  Mr.  Herbert  Thomdike,  who  is  now  prebend  of 
estminster. 

[  may  not  omit  to  tell,  that  he  had  often  designed  to  leave  the 
iversity,  and  decline  all  study,  which  he  thought  did  impair  his 
ilth ;  for  he  had  a  body  apt  to  a  consumption,  and  to  fevers, 
1  to  other  infirmities,  which  he  judged  were  increased  by  his 
dies ;  for  he  would  often  say,  ^^  He  had  too  thoughtful  a 
:  a  wit,  like  a  pen-knife  in  too  narrow  a  sheath,  too  sharp 
his  body.**^  But  his  mother  would  by  no  means  allow  him  to 
re  the  university  or  to  travel ;  and  though  he  inclined  very 
eh  to  both,  yet  he  would  by  no  means  satisfy  his  own  desires 
so  dear  a  rate  as  to  prove  an  undutiful  son  to  so  affectionate  a 
ther,  but  did  always  submit  to  her  wisdom.  And  what  I  have 
7  said  may  partly  appear  in  a  copy  of  verses  in  his  printed 
ms  ;  it  is  one  of  those  that  bears  the  title  of  Aiiliction :  and 
ppears  to  be  a  pious  reflection  on  6od'*s  providence,  and  some 
sages  of  his  life,  in  which  he  says, 

Whereas  my  birth  and  spirit  rather  took 

The  way  that  takes  the  town : 
Thou  didst  betray  me  to  a  lingering  book, 

And  wrap  me  in  a  gown ; 
I  was  entangled  in  the  world  of  strife 
Before  I  had  the  power  to  change  my  life. 

Yet^  for  I  threatened  oft  the  siege  to  raise. 

Not  simp'ring  all  mine  age : 
Thou  often  didst  with  academic  praise. 

Melt  and  dissolve  my  rage : 
I  took  the  sweetened  pill,  till  I  came  where 
I  could  not  go  away  nor  persevere. 

^  A  smecure,']  The  place  of  cup-bearer  to  the  king. 

OL.   IV.  c 
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Yet,  katt  pcrchancr  I  fthoulil  Um»  hmppf  be 

In  my  unhApiiinrst, 
Turninff  my  purge  t4>  food,  thou  throweit  mr 

Into  more  tickiicMet. 
Thut  cloth  thy  power  cruM-hui  me,  not  makiiiic 
Thine  own  gifts  gotMl.  jet  me  from  my  wayi  takinir 

Now  I  am  here,  what  thou  wilt  do  with  me 

None  of  my  ImmiIci  will  shew  : 
I  read,  and  ligh,  and  with  I  were  •  tier. 

For  then  sure  I  ihould  gnnr 
To  fruit  or  shade ;  al  least,  siune  hird  would  trust 
Her  hfiiishold  «rith  inr,  and  I  wimld  lie  just. 

Yet,  though  thou  truuhlrst  mr,  I  must  be  mrrk  . 

In  wcakneaa  must  lie  st4>ut : 
Well.  I  will  change  my  ser^-icr,  and  gn  srrk 

S»mc  other  master  out : 
Ah,  my  ilrar  GinI  '  though  I  am  rlran  furgiit. 
1^  me  niK  h»ve  thee,  if  I  love  thee  not 


(i    II 


In  thin  tiiiM*  of  Mr  liorlM-rt'ii  AttfiicUim*  aim!  i>x|irrtAtsc4i  « 
fuime  ^kmI  iN'CJiMHin  to  remove  from  < *Aiiil>riilf^*  to  court ;  ittA,  ■ 
whiicn  Uhti*  in  an  uiim*4*n  chjiin  of  caum-h,  ilid  in  a  uliort  tinr  fm 
an  vnA  to  tht*  liv««H  of  two  «»f  liin  immt  oldi^iuf(  and  nxwt  pivtff 
fill  frifmU.  l«4Mio%iiok  ilukr  «if  Kirhnionii  *.  aiul  JaiD«m  nian|wi  « 
ilannlton*.  an«l  mil  lon^  aftrr  him.  kin^  JanM***'  di«^  Bim\  9m 
with  th«'ni.  all  Mr.  llfrlN*rt*H  court  hoiN-n .  ih*  tlial  he  |iriiitl] 
lM*took  hiniM-lf  to  a  n'tr«*at  fnmi  l««iniloii.  t«i  a  friftid  in  Kc«i 
wht'n*  Im*  liv«*«|  vt*r}-  |»rivatoly.  ami  wa*»  nuch  a  lovrr  <if  MditariM 
M  wai»  jud|(i'«l  to  inifriur  liin  hfaltli  im»n*  tlian  liia  ntuiU  h»l  tli^r 
In  thin  maimrr  of  n'tin*nu*nt  Iw*  IumI  nianv  rfrtiflirtA  with  htaarH 
whrthi*r  ht*  alifiuki  ri'tuni  to  tin*  |iainttfl  idfamim*  <if  a  r«mrt  \dt 
or  liriaki*  hinuM'lf  to  a  atudv  of  <li%initv,  ami  rntrr  into 

0 

nnb-fftf  (to  whirii  hia  tlrar  niollRT  had  oft«-n   fn-nkuacM 
Thrwr  wrn*  aurh  rfinflirt*  an  th^Mi*  onU  can  know  tliat  havr  tm 

m 

dufv^l  tht-m  .  fiir  amliitioua  fli-«ir«-«  and  thi*  mitwaril  clori  11^  thi 
workl  ar«-  mit  ra^dv  Ui*l  aimb  .  IhiI  a\  U»l  <•*«!  im  Iiim«1  hixn  t' 
|rtjt  ipfi  a  rt-«fluti*iti  |i»  M  r%t  at  lit*  altar 

II*  •ii't  al   lii«  r^tiini  to  l^tunltHi  ai  i|iiaint  a  ri>urt  fru  f»i|  vitl 


'   /J^r    <  H.*kmumi      hw!  \*>,    i«..  10:4. '« 
'    t/«#Y«M  «/  IfMM^M       iKnlMsffrk    I    t'.M 

'  a>*«  y«»#f    i»w«i  %iw<K  j:  ir*. 
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resolution  to  enter  into  sacred  orders,  who  persuaded  him  to 

r  it,  as  too  mean  an  employment ',  and  too  much  below  his 

b,  and  the  excellent  abilities  and  endowments  of  his  mind. 

whom  he  replied,  "  It  hath  been  formerly  judged  that  the 

lestic   servants  of  the  King  of  Heaven  should  be  of  the 

lest  families  ^  on  earth ;  and  though  the  iniquity  of  the  late 

!8  have  made  clergymen  meanly  v^ued,  and  the  sacred  name 

>riest  contemptible,  yet  I  will  labour  to  make  it  honourable, 

M)nsecrating  all  my  learning,  and  all  my  poor  abilities,  to  ad- 

^  the  glory  of  that  God  that  gave  them ;  knowing  that  I  can 

ir  do  too  much  for  him  that  hath  done  so  much  for  me  as  to 

;e  me  a  Christian.     And  I  will  labour  to  be  like  my  Saviour, 

(taking  humility  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  by  following 

merciful  and  meek  example  of  my  dear  Jesus."" 

his  was  then  his  resolution,  and  the  Ood  of  constancy,  who 

aded  him  for  a  great  example  of  virtue,  continued  him  in  it ; 

vithin  that  year  he  was  made  deacon,  but  the  day  when,  or 

rhom,  I  cannot  learn ;  but  that  he  was  about  that  time  made 

on  is  most  certain ;  for  I  find  by  the  records  of  Lincoln, 

he  was  made  prebend  of  Layton  Ecclesia ',  in  the  diocese  of 

»ln,  July  15,  1626,  and  that  this  prebend  was  given  him  by 

1 ',  then  lord  bishop  of  that  see.    And  now  he  had  a  fit  occa- 

to  shew  that  piety  and  bounty  that  was  derived  from  his 

rous  mother  and  his  other  memorable  ancestors;  and  the 

aion  was  this. 

Iiis  Layton  Ecclesia  is  a  village  near  to  Spalden^,  in  the  county 
imtingdon^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  parish  church  was 
1  down,  and  that  of  it  which  stood  was  so  decayed,  so  little, 

bo  meam  an  empUnfmenL']  *'  And  for  our  author  {The  Sweet  Singer  of  the 

le),  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  accomplished  men  of 

ne,  I  have  heard  sober  men  censure  him,  as  a  man  that  did  not  manage 

ave  parts  to  his  best  advantage  and  preferment,  but  loet  himself  in  an 

e  way.    That  was  the  phrase,  I  well  remember." — Life  of  Mr.  George 

srt  by  Barnabas  Oley,  prefixed  to  his  Country  Parson, 

}fthe  noblest  families,']    Compare  Christian  Institutes,  vol,  iii.  p.  348; 

w,  and  n. 

ayton  EcclesiaJ]  Leighton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  five  and  a  half  miles 

of  Kimbolton.    Dr.  Zouch  confounds  it  with  Leighton  Buzzard,  in 

trdshire.    Both  places  are  attached  to  prebends  in  Lincoln. 

ikn."]  John  Williams,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York. 

'paUen,]  Or  rather,  Spaldwick,  about  two  miles  from  Leighton.    Spal- 

ir  Spalding,  is  in  Lincolnshire. 

(    2 


2i}  (:kok(;k  iikrhkht. 

nn<l  S4)  iiMi'U'HM.  that  tlu'  |iari?*liiiiiu*rH  rnuM  not   riw^-t   t*<  s-*^  r: 
tlicir  duty  to  i*iu\  in  piihlio  |irn\iTan<l  |inii«M-^  ;    aii*l  iK;;*    '  *■« 
Im^i'II  frir  almo*4t  twi-ntv  vi'ars.  in  uliirli  linn*  tli«*n*  liai]  U« :.  «•    - 
faint  rniK'avnurs  for  a  [>ulili<*  r(il|crti«»n  tn  «'naMv  tli*    {ar^*  -  -  -^ 
tn  n'liuiM  it.  \mx  \iitli  nn  miivchm  till  Mr.  llrrlNTt   ud'!'  rr»  *   ' 
and  Im'.  Iiv  his  nwn.  ami  tli«-  contrilmtinn  i>f  ni.'in\  *»(  ).i«  k:-.  :*^  : 
and  other  nohl*'  friends,  nnd«Ttnok  tin*  n-c-^litii'aii'tn   •-f  :*    &-  : 
niad*>  it  so  nnirli  hin  whole  1iu*<ini's^.  th:it  lii-  Ihimih*  n  «>*'•-•  *     v 
Maw  it  fini?»hed  .is  it  nou  ntand-*;    lii-ini;.  fiir  tin-  u.-pkriA--'       i 
rostlv  niosaif  ;   fur  the  fonn.  an  e\art  cn^v* ;  an'l  f*»r  !!^  -i---^:.  • 
ami  lieanty.  I  am  a*<Mirrd  it  i-«  the  mo-t  reinark.iM«-  ]ar:**.     v   *"  * 
that  thi.H  nation  atrord**.      I|i-  livtil  to  m*«-  it  •mi  uain«4 *••%!'>:  &•  ' 
In*   exn-iNled   hv  nun*' ;   ami    liv  )ii*<   onl^T   th*-    riA^i::   '  t- •    ^'•' 
|inl|iit  were  a  litth-  ili-taiit  t'pmi  eaeh  ollit-r.  anil  iM.tri  .  f  ;k"  •      * 
lii'ii;ht  ;    fr»r  In*  w«iuM   •■!"t»n   sa\.   ■*  rhi*\   -litMiI-l   n^  :•!».  r   •  »■     i 
|ireredeney  or  |trinrit\  of  tin-  litinr.    Imt  t)i.it  |>ra^«  r  :kJ   i  \  r- a  ■ 
in^.  iH-ini;  ii{M:dI\  ii-i  fid.  niiL:)it  aL;r>-i-  lik<-  l«r*Tlir'ii    .I'ii  \i\^   m-. 
eijual  Imnonr  ami  i-tiiii:itiiMi.  " 

li^fon-  I  |iriM'  III  f:irthi-r  I  nni^t  Jotik  li.iek  t«i  tin  !»•»•  4  V' 
llirlHTt'o  l»<  ini;  ni:iili-  pn  Ui<i|.  .iii«l  till  tin  r*  n*\*r  that  r  '.  » *' • 
aftt-r.  hi»»  nintlii  r  Uin^r  infunn'd  ••fin-  iiit^  ti!i«.ti-  t-»  r»  ^  :-."»:  t*^'. 
I'hnrt'li.  anil  appp  lit  iiiliiii;  fh*-  •ZT*''At  tr<'id*li  :im«1  i-K:ir^-*  !^^!  ^■ 
ua**  likf  (ii  dr:i\%  ii|miii  Inni'-i  It.  In-*  n  Iriihui-.  .iit>l  (rv  ihI«  >•  i'  ••  : 
I'iiidil    Ih-   tirii-*h' il.  -Milt  for  Iiiin   tnim   l.iiiiilnii   Tiii'Ktli«a    f  ■  •*.  ** 

khi-  f  ht  II  dut  If  )  .'iiiil  :ir  hi**  •  ••iiMiij.  •t.iid ■•••..rji     I  *••:*'• 

\i.ii.  til  !>«  rtii.iili-  \«iii  f iniiiit  ••iiii>>ii\    ]>\  -jujiij  \'<iir  ]Jk*.r    •   %• 

I* I   a   i;itT    a**   In-   ha-»  ijn«  n  In  \iiii.    ii.init  !\    ?l..i!  %  ■  i.  ^-.i.    t  -? 

(•jii  k  ill*  j Tt  In  ltd  .    ("T.  1 1.  "Vji*  .  if   lo  i>"f  I'T  \  >-.f  Mt  .ik  U  «S  &    : 

•  iri|-'\   |'iir-«    f'i  iiimI' rf.ik*    fii   I-mM    •  }i'ir>-lf  ••  <  M'  w !'  :   ).  *  •     , 
••Ifi  •!   hi     liii^'hf    h.ft\i     ;i  il^^   ^  turn    Tm  ri-ii»plt  r.   a?  •!  th*  *i  l:..«k^     '•-' 

an   ifi-wi  f        Xful  ;i»  r.i^  rifiir:i  i**  \f  r  fht   in  \i  '*.i%    »♦  ■  ti  K.    .'.ki 
fir-f   •!•  -iri  -I    ).»  r  Ij!i  «*•!•./    :iii-l  •.!»•■  h  nl  ;f\t  ii  r*    •  :'i.    hi*    r**  %?    r- 
ij  ■• 'f    ■■•.■»'         M..i!    *!-■    \*i-..M    .if    till     :\^»     «^    !'    'fx   ?)ir' ■     X  ■  *"^. 
:•        ..•..■•..»-.     ;■  .     u,  1.:    1    V«  .1  ••  ■.     »■    r   •  .     •   i  I  r  ..»  I-    .*   *     •   '*■ 

•  •   ■■!     "   •?     ?    I        ■»  ■  '.     il  :.     I..     .»      ..1    r-  ■■  I    •'    i'  -•■■  \      ' 
TV           .'       ♦      :     ?     r    -  .    '.    •■  .1-    •   •    ?    f    I.  *    •■  -        •            •'..'-'        ;  • 
*-■•■..    •.•^,««      I,       ■.•f'*.-»*'.--ri      ■:••—  k* 

■  •    \\        I       .4-,      •   I',  ■    »  •  •      ».       •■»■?'■  f    *•         •    ' 
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bed  for  fifty  pounds ;  and  not  long  after,  by  a  witty  and  per- 

sive  letter  from  Mr.  Herbert,  made  it  fifty  pounds  more.    And 

this  nomination  of  some  of  his  benefactors,  James  duke  of 

lox*,  and  his  brother  sir  Henry  Herbert,  ought  to  be  remem- 

3d ;  as  also  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Farrer  and  Mr.  Arthur 

lodnot,  the  one  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Layton, 

the  other  a  goldsmith  in  Foster-lane,  London,  ought  not  to 

brgotten ;  for  the  memory  of  such  men  ought  to  outlive  their 

I.    Of  master  Farrer  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account  in  a 

e  seasonable  place ;  but  before  I  proceed  farther  I  will  give 

short  account  of  master  Arthur  Woodnot. 

(e  was  a  man  that  had  considered  overgrown  estates  do  often 

lire  more  care  and  watchfulness  to  preserve  than  get  them ; 

considered  that  there  be  many  discontents  that  riches  cure 

;  and  did  therefore  set  limits  to  himself  as  to  desire  of  wealth : 

having  attained  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  shew  some  mercy 

bie  poor,  and  preserve  a  competence  for  himself,  he  dedicated 

remaining  part  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  be 

ill  for  his  friends ;  and  he  proved  to  be  so  to  Mr.  Herbert ; 

beside  his  own  bounty,  he  collected  and  returned  most  of  the 

ey  that  was  paid  for  the  rebuilding  of  that  church ;  he  kept 

be  account  of  the  charges,  and  would  often  go  down  to  state 

1,  and  see  all  the  workmen  paid.     When  I  have  said,  that 

good  man  was  a  useful  friend  to  Mr.  Herbert^s  father,  and  to 

mother,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  him  till  he  closed  his  eyes 

is  death-bed,  I  will  forbear  to  say  more  till  I  have  the  next 

occasion  to  mention  the  holy  friendship  that  was  betwixt  him 

Mr.  Herbert. From  whom  Mr.  Woodnot  carried  to  his 

ber  this  following  letter,  and  delivered  it  to  her  in  a  sickness 
th  was  not  long  before  that  which  proved  to  be  her  last. 

etUr  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  to  his  mother^  in  her  sickness. 

Madam^ 

t  my  last  parting  from  you  I  was  the  better  content,  because 
ks  in  hope  I  should  myself  carry  all  sickness  out  of  your 
ly ;  but  since  I  know  I  did  not,  and  that  your  share  con- 
^s,  or  rather  increaseth,  I  wish  earnestly  that  I  were  again 

you :  and  would  quickly  make  good  my  wish,  but  that  my 

Duke  of  Lenoor.]  Brother  of  Lodowick,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
ioned  in  p.  18. 
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c*iii|iloyin('iit  ilcM'n  fix  iiic*  \\on\  it  liein^  imw  InjI  a  tii«>nth  t*»  <«# 
cominenctMiient ;  whert*in  inv  al>s4'nce  hv  how  niurh  it  natufaf i 
AUginenU*th  HU.H|iicion,  by  ho  much  Hhall  it  nuko  my  (irayrf«  \kt 
more  conHtant  ami  the  nion*  eami*8t  for  vou  to  tht*  Ifod  of  al 

conHolation In  the  moan  timt*.  I  U*mt*rh  vou  t4»  lie  chrvtfdL 

and  comfort  vourHc*lf  in  tht*  (i (kI  uf  all  comftirt,  wht>  i^  n«4  vfiiic 

it}   iM*hol<i    nnv   fM»rrow    hut   for   nin. What    hath    aflirtjta 

^i»vouH  in  it  nion*  than  for  a  moment  t  or  why  *«hould  imr 
tiouH  h<*n*  imvi*  mi  niurh  |M>W(Tor  iMihincAHaH  to  ii|ftp«iM*  tkf 

of  our  jovH  h«T«*nft4T  ! Mailam  !  an  tht*  i-arth  in  Iwit  a 

in  ri-M|M*rt  nf  tin*  hrav«*nH.  ho  an*  «-arth!y  tmuUcA  nim|iaffT<d  t« 
hf*a\<'niy  J(>}h;  th«'n*fon\  if  rithcr  a|^»  or  HickiM*Mii  k*ad  yoa  u 
th«>w  joyn,  conniihT  ^luit  ailvanta^i*  you  liavc  «ivt*r  iiKith  aad 

hi-alth.  whn  an*  now  h«»  ni'ftr  tho«««*  two  conifortJ«. V<mr  ba 

It*tt4*r  K^vi*  mr  «'arthly  |in*f«*nn«'nt,  an<l  I  ho|M*  krpt  ht-avi-nli  f« 
youriM'lf:  hut  Wf»ulil  you  liivich*  ami  cIkmmi*  to<>f  ^hir  cuOncr 
runtoniM  alliiw  not  tliat,  ami  I  hhoulil  ai^ount  my*M*lf  nynt  kaff^ 
if  I  miiclit  rlianifi*  with  \i>n;  for  I  luiv<*  alwayn  nlMMTtnd  tiir 
thn*ail  of  lift*  to  Im*  hki*  f»thi*r  thn'ailn  or  nkfimi  of  laik,  fal  of 
imark*H  ami  imMimhraiicf^  -    lui|»|iy  im  h<*  whoM*  iMittmn  ia  wmanJ 

up  ami  laiil  n*a<ly  fur  iiw*  in  th«*  Nfw  .IcnMalt'm. K«ir  ruiw¥. 

ik'ar  niotlM*r.  I  alw:i\H  fi'an*«l  Hirkn«*HPi  mon*  tluin  ilfath   \n^ 

m 

ftirkm-NM  lialh  nuifk*  m^*  uiiahk*  to  |i«'rfonn  th<j*M*  «>ffic«*<iK  f(»r 
I  ranii'  into  th«'  wurlil.  ami  nm**t  }i*t  In*  k4*t»l  in  it  ,  hut  %«ia  air 
fn^*«l  fmm  tliat  f«'ar,  «ih<»  lui%«*  aln*a«U  ahumlanth  ilmchar^^ 
that  |iart.  lui^int;  Uith  oni<*n*«l  %  our  family.  aiHl  mi  hnnitfiit  wf 
iTfiur  rhiiiln-n  tlmt  tlir^  lui\«*  Attaim*ti  to  thr  ^i'an»  of  «li«rn-tBi«L 
ainI  rom|i«*t«'nt  mainti-ruimN*. — Si  tliat  n<i»  if  t\\t*\  «|«i  ti«it  vtIL 
th«<  fault  rAuniit  !»•'  t'liAtifiNl  nn  \ou.  who*«>  «'\aiii|ik-  an«|  mrr  td 
tliriii  will  iimiif%  vou  Uith  to  th«*«iorl«l  ami  ^our  o«iii  c*itmcwtiee, 

in«»murh  tliat  whitlKT  ^oti  tuni  ^tiur  ihnu-'htA  tm  tin-  lif«'  11^4  oc 

•  •  • 

*m  tin*  j*9yt  ilial  an-  to  ('•»uh-.  %iiu  lui%«'  ^tntn^  |in««s-r«att«t« 
aifaiu«t  all  •li*M|ui*-t  .\ii*l  for  lifn|Mirai  alHirtmii*.  I  U^r«<4 

\**u  r«ifi«iihr  aII  tli.it  •wn  h.i|*|Mii  t<i  \«iu  an*  <  ith*r  afVlirtN«)«  t^ 
f-«t.ts-.  iT  Km\\    .>r  iiiiiwl  Y'»*r  th<M«    iif  i^lAti'  .   lif  viliat   |»«ir 

n-jar-l  •■u^'li?  *\'*  \  *."  J-  •iin  •  if  Hi-  h.1'1  ni  h«-*  mr  an-  o**i 
niA;iIi*l  (  '  J  «•  t}i> 'I.  :»"i\  '  ••••  tti.il  tht  !«•«(  ii«a  t4  i^Htn  •«. 
|*a«   "/    i>  •'.   •••  ^-1*      tJi'Tii  ll';t  |«  rK.i|i«  !•  m^  Al^-t*!-  thi    fs*rt 

lil<"i  |p«  "|>l>  ■  .r  t  r  !  ■  .If.  I  •  -!ii:i.ftt  --u  r.kll-  **u  u*  t*<  \i%*  iii  i 
Ul*f*     «|il   ■<  •    !    IcTi    M  I*  if     *'  I  ••-I       1,    M    .  |«i)%    !•    thit    xt* 

•«*rtf|   Mtit.t  •     '■••.•,<».|«  f  !Lji'  til'    )•!«  ••iii^^  III  ! Iv    h  4%  "^t  ri|»?ur< 
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never  given  to  the  rich  but  to  the  poor.  I  never  find,  Blessed 
the  rich,  or  Blessed  be  the  noble ;  but  Bleesed  he  the  meei, 
[  Blefted  he  the  poor,  and  Blessed  he  the  mourners^  for  they  shall 

wnfiMTted. And  yet,  O  God !  most  carry  themselves  so  as 

hey  not  only  not  desired,  but  even  feared  to  be  blessed. 

d  for  afflictions  of  the  body,  dear  madam,  remember  the  holy 
rtyrs  of  God,  how  they  have  been  burnt  by  thousands,  and 
e  endured  such  other  tortures  as  the  very  mention  of  them 
;ht  beget  amazement ;  but  their  fiery  trials  have  had  an  end ; 
.  yours  (which  praised  be  God  are  less)  are  not  like  to  con- 

le  long. 1  beseech  you  let  such  thoughts  as  these  moderate 

T  present  fear  and  sorrow ;  and  know,  that  if  any  of  your^s 
uld  prove  a  Goliath-like  trouble,  yet  you  may  say  with  David, 
rhat  Crod  who  hath  delivered  me  wU  of  the  paws  of  the  lion 
f  hear  will  also  deliver  me  out  of  the  hands  of  this  uncircumdsed 

Uistine. Lastly,  for  those  afflictions  of  the  soul :  consider 

t  God  intends  that  to  be  as  a  sacred  temple  for  himself  to 
dl  in,  and  will  not  allow  any  room  there  for  such  an  inmate 

prief,  or  allpw  that  any  sadness  shall  be  his  competitor. 

d  above  all,  if  any  care  of  future  things  molest  you,  remember 
se  admirable  words  of  the  psalmist :  Cast  thy  care  on  the  Lord j 
I  he  shall  nourisli  thee.  (Psal.  55.)  To  which  join  that  of  St. 
ler.  Casting  all  your  care  on  the  Lord^  for  he  careth  for  you. 
Pet.  V.  7.) What  an  admirable  thing  is  this,  that  God  puts 

shoulder  to  our  burthen  !  and  entertains  our  care  for  us  that 
may  the  more  quietly  intend  his  service. To  conclude,  let 

commend  only  one  place  more  to  you,  (Philip,  iv.  4.)  St. 
il  saith  there,  Bejoice  in  the  Lord  always^  and  again  I  say 
(rice.  He  doubles  it,  to  take  away  the  scruple  of  those  that 
;ht  say.  What,  shall  we  rejoice  in  afflictions  i  yes,  I  say  again 
oice ;  so  that  it  is  not  left  to  us  to  rejoice  or  not  rejoice :  but 
itsoever  befalls  us  we  must  always,  at  all  times  rejoice  in  the 
rd,  who  taketh  care  for  us :  and  it  follows  in  the  next  verse : 

your  moderation  appear  to  all  m^en^  the  Lord  is  at  hand :  he 
^tUfor  nothing.  What  can  be  said  more  comfortably  ?  trou- 
not  yourselves,  God  is  at  hand  to  deliver  us  from  all  or  in  all. 

Dear  madam,  pardon  my  boldness,  and  accept  the  good 
ftning  of 

Your  most  obedient  son, 

George  Herbert. 
rrin.  CoU.  May  25,  1622. 
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About  the  year  1629,  and  the  34th  of  hb*  ai;c-,  Mr.  Ilrriirrt 
WBM  8eixe<l  with  a  Hhaqi  quotidian  a^e.  and  thought  t<i  muovr  « 
by  the  chan^  of  air ;  to  which  end  he  went  to  WfMMtf  ««1  n 
KflHex,  but  thither  more  chiefly  to  enjoy  tlie  romfuuiy  td  b» 
beloved  bnither,  Bir  Henry  lierliert,  and  oth4*r  friifidU  thf«  </ 
that  familv.  In  hiH  houm*  he  reinainiHi  about  twi-Ue  tnuotliA.  ani 
there  became  hi^  own  phyhician,  and  cun-<|  hiniwlf  tif  ha 
by  forbearing  drink,  and  not  eatint^  any  ni(*at.  no  not 
nor  a  hen.  or  |ii^M>n,  unK*HH  the\  wi>n*  Malt4Mi ;  and  by 
constant  diet  he  n*move<l  bin  a^u\  but  \iith  inrf»n%t-fii*-ndp»  tbat 
wereworne;  for  he  bnnif(ht  u|M>n  hiniM*lf  a  dif»|MMiti<in  to  thf^am^ 
and  othiT  weakneflHeH,  and  a  Hup|Ni?M>d  coimuniptton.  And  it  >• 
to  lie  n(»t4Ml.  tiuit  in  the  nhaqN^Ht  of  hin  e\tn<nie  fit«  br  mx^jd 
otU*n  Hav,  **  I^inl,  aliati*  nn  Kn*at  aMictinn.  nr  ifim-aj«r  bi 
pati«*nce ;  but,  l^tnl,  I  repint*  nut  ;  I  am  dumb.  I^irtl  !■ 
th<H\  liiH*auMr  thnu  dfH*Ht  it.**  Hv  whirh.  and  a  ^anrtiht^l 
niiw«inn  to  the  ^'\l\  of  (fiNl,  hi'  ^hrwiil  hi-  uaM  inrUnabkr  to  l^^r 
the  HHi*<'t  \(>k«'  of  rhriMian  di*M*i|iliii4\  iMith  th«*n.  and  m  tkr 
faitt<*r  |iart   of  \u^  lif«*,  of  whirh  th«*ri«  «iill  Im>  man^  true  trac*- 

And  noH  hi«t  can*  wam  to  nvfi%«*r  from  hit  ri»n*um|it»*4i  \*%  a 
rhatitf**  from  WcNHlfurd  into  Mirh  an  air  an  wan  iii«Mt  |»r«>f«*f  t^ 
tliat  «*nil.  And  hin  n*mn\<*  ho**  to  haiit*i«*v.  in  W  iltikhirv.  a 
noV»h*  hou*^',  whirh  Mand**  in  a  choin-  air;  tin*  it«iii<-r  ii4  it  ikirm 
waf*  tin-  Itirii  PaiM «'!>'.  i>arl  of  njifib\.  wlm  |ii«i<«i  Mr.  il«-H«Yt«rt 
wry  murh.  t)uit  \u*  allii«i«-«l  him  xiirli  an  a|artiiirfit  m  it  a*  tnitfltf 
lM««t  f*uit  with  Win  arrtiiiinioiLitifin  aiiil  hkmt;.  Ami  in  thi*  |4arr 
h\  a  Miian*  dt<*i .  d4*<*tintn^  all  |M-r|il«-\iiii;  Mudi«*^.  niiMl«>nit«'  t*\<-nr«v. 
aiiil  a  rbiNTful  coimrHatitiii.  hin  b<-alth  wa**  a|i|an*iitl%  iiiipr«»«r4 
to  a  i^immI  di>t;rfN*  nf  airv'ri^th  ami  rhi'«*rfulm-«n  atMl  tb«-fi  b# 
di-rlari'vl  III*  n-** •lilt ii III  Uith  to  marr%  anil  to  filter  inti>  thr  i^i  nd 
ordrri  iif  |»n«-«thiNM|  TIh-'m*  IumI  U*t%\i  Im^ii  iIm*  ilt^Airr*  i>f  hm 
m«itlH*r  and  hi*  ittlMT  r<iatitiiii» ;  IhiI  nUv  lnf«|  iH»t  lo  ^-v-  ntHrr 
fi»r  ftht  di<d  til  thi-  \*:kr  1*'»7  And  lhi*u;;h  h«*  «iai»  dft«4«^|irYii 
t«i  )i»  r  al«iiit  Iji^txh  i-fiiir  It  \it.  in  riitif*»niiit%  t**  Iht  mill  Kr 
k*  I't  III*  ■  rmfff*  |>l.ii  I  till  af't  r  In  r  diatb  and  tbi-n  pr^^titi* 
tltiliiitd  \f  .    and  thi-  tii*iri-  «illin;«K   tliat    In    ti.;^li;    \n     •iirrr««lni 

|i'«A^.    ItirWo  ftl<>«f..#.|        ||«  .1^.1  ,h   If.  tj,  •f.rc.  h.i  t.t^t  ^wrmeur  rttnart 
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his  friend  Robert  Greighton,  who  is  now  Dr.  Greighton,  and 
worthy  bishop  of  Wells. 

.  shall  now  proceed  to  his  marriage ;  in  order  to  which  it  will 
convenient  that  I  first  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  his 
Bon,  and  then  an  account  of  his  wife,  and  of  some  circumstances 
ceming  both. — He  was  for  his  person  of  a  stature  inclining 
ards  tallness ;  his  body  was  very  straight  and  so  far  from 
ig  cumbered  with  too  much  flesh,  that  he  was  lean  to  an 
remity.  His  aspect  was  cheerful,  and  his  speech  and  motion 
both  declare  him  a  gentleman,  for  they  were  all  so  meek  and 
ging  that  they  purchased  love  and  respect  from  all  that  knew 

!hese,  and  his  other  visible  virtues,  begot  him  much  love  from 
mtleman  of  a  noble  fortune,  and  a  near  kinsman  to  his  friend 

earl  of  Danby;  namely,  from  Mr.  Gharles  Danvers,  of 
ttton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  esq.  This  Mr.  Danvers,  having 
wn  him  long  and  familiarly,  did  so  much  affect  him,  that  he 
n  and  publicly  declared  a  desire  that  Mr.  Herbert  would 
Ty  any  of  his  nine  daughters  (for  he  had  so  many)  but  rather 
daughter  Jane  than  any  other,  because  Jane  was  his  beloved 
B^hter.  And  he  had  often  said  the  same  to  Mr.  Herbert 
self;  and  that  if  he  could  like  her  for  a  wife,  and  she  him  for 
isband,  Jane  should  have  a  double  blessing :  and  Mr.  Danvers 

so  often  said  the  like  to  Jane,  and  so  much  commended 

Herbert  to  her,  that  Jane  became  so  much  a  Platonic  as  to 
in  love  with  Mr.  Herbert  unseen. 

his  was  a  fair  preparation  for  a  marriage ;  but,  alas !  her 
er  died  before  Mr.  Herbert's  retirement  to  Dantsey ;  yet 
e  friends  to  both  parties  procured  their  meeting,  at  which 
i  a  mutual  affection  entered  into  both  their  hearts,  as  a 
]ueror  enters  into  a  surprised  city ;  and  love  having  got  such 
lession,  governed,  and  made  there  such  laws  and  resolu- 
8  as  neither  party  was  able  to  resist;  insomuch  that  she 
aged  her  name  into  Herbert  the  third  day  after  this  first 
rview. 
*his  haste  might  in  others  be  thought  a  love-phrensy,  or  worse ; 

it  was  not ;  for  they  had  wooed  so  like  princes  as  to  have 
et  proxies :  such  as  were  true  friends  to  both  parties,  such  as 
i  understood  Mr.  Herbert's  and  her  temper  of  mind,  and  also 
r  estate  so  well  before  this  interview,  that  the  suddenness 
justifiable  by  the  strictest  rules  of  prudence  ;  and  the  more, 
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lMr<*aii.*4u  it  |iri»V(*(|  S4»  iiappv  t«i  iNitli  |»airtii-^ ;  for  tlif  •  !•  niaJ  ^•^•- 
iif  inankin<l  iiiadr  lli«*iii  h:i|i|iy  in  rnrli  othiT\  tnutuai  a»il  *•.-*. 
aflivtioiis  ami  i*oin[>liaiu*«* ;  iiultHHl  mi  lia|>|>y  tliat  tln-n*  rH'%i-r  «»r 
any  (i|>|M>siticHi  U'twixt  thi'in,  iiiil<-»w  it  wrn*  a  onit*^  mfcirt 
Hhoiilil  most  incliiK'  to  a  roiii|»liaiK*i*  with  tin*  4»ihf-r\  <ii^r*« 
AikI  thotii^li  this  lM*ip>t  and  rontinui-fl  in  tin  ni  nurh  a  inu:^.*i 
lovi\  and  joy,  and  i*ont«'nt,  :\s  wan  no  uajk  diT«*ctn**.  }*-%  :i!* 
mutual  cimtcnt,  :intl  lovi*,  and  juv.  diti  n-<HM%«*  a  daiU  jiu^r 
turn  liy  NUi'li  daily  oMi^ininirsH  to  rarli  otli«T  a<»  ••till  a*l«i«^l 
n«*w  afHui*nci*H  to  tli«*  fornitT  fuln«*sN  of  tlii"^*  di^int*  •^»u\%  ar»  «%• 
only  improvaliii'  in  hravcn.  \%hrn*  tli«*y  ni*\%  i-njoy  it. 

AlMJUt  tlin*<*  niontln  art«*r  lii*«  nuirriai;«*.  Ur.  t*iir|i-.  «^i>>  ««» 
tlirn  n*t't<ir  of  li^'nicrtiMi.  in  Wilt^liin-.  wan  nuiilr  liiMhop  ««f  lU:* 
and  W«*IU,  (and  nf»t  hnxi^  afirr  (ran-^Lit**!!  tn  \Vinrli«-^l<  r.  i  mt*: 
l»y  that  nirait*«  tin-  |irr>M*ntatiiin  nf  a  rl«-rk  (n  lU  ni«  rt«iii  •i^i  r^< 
fall  to  the  «*arl  <if  I'l'inliruki*.  (uIm  wa*«  th**  nniltuilitttl  |»4ir<:  ^ 
it.)  hut  ti*  till*  kin^.  \f}  n-a-Min  <if  Mr.  <'iirli-*<«  athaniN-uii  Tit  (<.' 
I*hili|i'.  tln'n  carl  nf  i'l'mlirnkt*.  (lor  W  illiain  ii.i*>  lali  U  lit^i'  ■ 
nt|u«-<«t«-«l  till*  kint;  tolh otiiu  it  u|Hin  hi'«  kiuMiian  ^t^tir^i-  ||ir4«-ft . 
and  thr  kint(  naid,  "  Muhi  uillinifU  tn  Mr.  lirrUn.  if  it  U 
Worth  hi«%  ai*4*i'|»tant*i'  "  anil  tin-  i-arl  iv*  »ilhn;:l%  aihl  *ud'i*t..« 
iM'iit  it  to  him  witliiiut  ■MN-kiuLf.  iiul  thuuifh  Mr.  \\*-T^»r\  KaJ 
|iut  iin  a  ri**«<*|iiii<in  Itir  thi*  r|i-n;\.  \«t.  at  rii*i-i\inL;  thi«  |tr^<^rtlft 
tion.  th*'  ii|i)ir*-lii'n«iiiii  tif  thf  la*<t  ^n-al  aivtiunl  that  h*  »»•  %• 
nuiki-  f<tr  till  riiri-  nf  •mi  !iian\  **iiiiU  iiiaili-  hini  fa-l  and  prat  •-f*.«¥ 
and  ritii^i'lt-r  fur  imt  lr<««  than  a  iiitiiith  .  in  wlin-h  tiiiif  h*  )}^ 
fwim*-  n*«Mihitii»ii-*  tn  d«i'liiii-  Utth  lh«-  |*rif«tliiMi«l  aii<l  tliat  In  1:4^ 
Aii«l  in  tlift  tfini-  i»f  i-nii^iiliriti;;.  "  lli  ifidun^r  (^^1  h«  «<-.»l 
iiftfii  *«a%  )  '  **iit  h  '«|iiriliial  i-nnllii'li*  a^  iiiifn-  ran  think  Iki:  ••'J« 
th*i^'  (hat  lia\«-  i-iidiiri>d  th«-iii 

In   tin-   iiipUt   lif  tlh^M*  i*iiiitli«*tM.  Ill*  old  and  th-tkr  fri«  n<l  Mr 
Arthur  \\  fMHlimt  fiMiL  a  j'Minit  %  !••  "wiliitt-  hini  at  lkiii.li>n  (sKif^ 
ht-  till  n  wai«  with  hi^  wif*  «  fri*  iu\n  and  n  latiiiii-)    an  I  »a«  j-  «?-J 
III    !••     ail   •%•    wilrit  ^«   iif   hi*  Ipalth.  atid  lii|  )  %   iii.irn.^^'-  \-  i 

aft*  r    !K'\     l.i'i     r«     ■!■  ■ -1     \^•'-*)^*r     •^■ii-      t.  •»    ■iiv-*      '.i,\     •.•4 
J    i,r!:«  \    ?  ■    ^\  lit    '.     Oh    f  nil  •.*••<  it   •  if  !  !.•    .  ifl-  •■!   r«  'J.l  r    ».        1 
«ilij'  li     •■III-      !'  •      L::.'     ff.'     I  -ifl      i.-i  1   iK.     i*i.-.-  .r!      %».fi      '.        r« 
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nrbert  presented  his  thanks  to  the  earl,  for  his  presentation  to 
merton,  but  had  not  yet  resolved  to  accept  it,  and  told  him 
)  reason  why ;  but  that  night,  the  earl  acquainted  Dr.  Laud, 
n  bishop  of  London,  and  after  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 

kinsman^s  irresolution.  And  the  bishop  did  the  next  day  so 
ivince  Mr.  Herbert  that  the  refusal  of  it  was  a  sin ;  that  a 
lor  was  sent  for  to  come  speedily  from  Salisbury  to  Wilton, 
take  measure,  and  make  him  canonical  cloaths,  against  next 
r :  which  the  taylor  did ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  being  so  habited, 
at  with  his  presentation  to  the  learned  Dr.  Davenant,  who 
3  then  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  he  gave  him  institution  imme- 
iely  (for  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  made  deacon  some  years 
ore),  and  he  was  also  the  same  day  (which  was  April  26, 
K))  inducted  into  the  good  and  more  pleasant  than  healthful 
Bonage  of  Bemerton  :  which  is  a  mile  from  Salisbury. 
[  have  now  brought  him  to  the  parsonage  of  Bemerton,  and  to 

thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  must  stop  here,  and  bespeak 

reader  to  prepare  for  an  almost  incredible  story  of  the  great 
€tity  of  the  short  remainder  of  his  holy  life ;  a  life  so  full  of 
rity,  humility,  and  all  Christian  virtues,  that  it  deserves  the 
juence  of  St.  Chrysostom  to  commend  and  declare  it !     A 

that  if  it  were  related  by  a  pen  like  his,  there  would  then 

no  need  for  this  age  to  look  back  into  times  past  for  the 
mples  of  primitive  piety  :  for,  they  might  be  all  found  in  the 

of  George  Herbert.     But  now,  alas  !  who  is  fit  to  undertake 

I  confess  I  am  not :  and  am  not  pleased  with  myself  that  I 

Bt ;  and  profess  myself  amazed,  when  I  consider  how  few  of 

clergy  lived  like  him  then,  and  how  many  live  so  unlike  him 
r. — But,  it  becomes  not  me  to  censure  :  my  design  is  rather 
assure  the  reader,  that  I  have  used  very  great  diligence  to 
Krm  myself,  that  I  might  inform  him  of  the  truth  of  what 
Dws  ;  and  though  I  cannot  adorn  it  with  eloquence,  yet  I 
1  do  it  with  sincerity. 

i¥hen  at  his  induction  he  was  shut  into  Bemerton  church, 
1^  left  there  alone  to  toll  the  bell,  (as  the  law  requires  him :) 
staid  so  much  longer  than  an  ordinary  time,  before  he  returned 
those  friends  that  staid  expecting  him  at  the  church-door, 
t  his  friend  Mr.  Woodnot  looked  in  at  the  church-window, 
!  saw  him  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  the  altar :  at 
ich  time  and  place  (as  he  after  told  Mr.  Woodnot)  he  set 


I 
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bonif  ruluH  t«)  hiiiiM*ir  fur  tlit*  future  maiiatft'  (»f  hit  lif*  .  ai'I  :>  : 
nnci  tlitTu  made  a  vow.  to  lalmur  to  ki*t*|i  tlh*iii. 

Anil  tlii'  ^<llI1(*  nii^lit  tliat  lie  li:i<l  hin  iinlnotixn.  In-  -oi  i   !••  V- 
WiHHlnot,  "  I   now  look  liark  n[M»n  my  a-|iirinj  ifj*>u;:*i:-  &''! 
tliink  mvM'lf  more  Imppy  tlmn  if  I  lia*!  attnin»-<l  wtuit  :r^r.  !  » 
amliitiouHlv    tliirM<-d  fnr.     And.    I   ran  nnu    In-lii.i.J    :h«      ■  --. 
^^\x\\   an   impartial  vy,  and  ^i-*-  |daiid\.   that    it    i-  ViA-'i*  * 

frau'U  and  titli-«.    ami    llattiTv.  aiitl    maii\    iitli^  r    •'t.- }.    •     :** 
ima;;inary.   |iainti-«l  |ilra-uri*> :   |iIfaMin—.  tliat   ap-   *-•  iti;'*    «• 
not    to   satinf^    wlicii    tlirv  an*  «-nJM\id;    I'Ut.   in    liHi  a^  '.  *  - 
HT^ii'**.  i*4  a  fidnrK**  of  all  joy  ami  [i|i*a*<nn',  and  n*i  <i!f  '\        \ 
I    uill  now  uh4-  all  mv  *-nili-a\ourH    to   lirin-j    m\    r«I:i!i   ?.•    x 
d«-[i«-ndantH  to  a  lo\i'  anil  ri-lianri*  on  liini.  \\\\n  u*  y*  r   t.n.*  v  -« 
that  tru^t  him.    Mut  alHin-  all.  I  will  In-  *<iiri-  toli^i-  u.  11    *«■  .».• 
till-  \irtuoiiH  lil'i'  nf  ;i  ill  rifimaii  i-  tlh-  nii*-*!  |Mi%\i  rfnl  .  I-^.  . 
|M*rsiuidi'   all    that    -•  •    it    t^   n  %in  m-i-  an*!  |ii\»-.  an*t  a*   .  j*-'    " 
ih'^ifi'  to  li\i'   liki-   him       An-I   thi**  I  hiII  «hi.  In«  an-**    Ik      «   * 
li\i-   in    an    a'ji-    that    h.itli    \i\**r*-    u**  *\    ••!    ^•nm]    «  \:iiit;  1- «     '.  ^ 
|iriTi|i!H.      All'!  I  In -»■•  I'll  lli.1t  •••»'!.  whu  hath  h-'s-iur*  ■!   ::»•    •► 
miii'li   a-*   to  r.iU   nil-   i4i   •«ir«i'   him  at   hi^  ah.ir.  th.i!    a*   I  «    *-• 
*«|M-«M.il  i^rai'i'  h«-  h.ith  )iiit    into   in\  )ii-.irt  th*-^-    v7""*l  •!•  «iri  «    ^  -: 
ft  — 'hili'iii"  ,    -'•.  In    will  h\    hi-*  a^-i^tiiiir  urnii  •    ''w^    n>»    jK  •••  i 
••Iriiijth  !••  hriii;;  tin-   •^iiiif    to    ij.i.iil  i  tf- ft        Ar.-l   I   U-^-.fi  »   :- 
thai  u\\  hiiiiiM'    aii'l  I'haritalil*-  lift-  \\\a\  -m  mim  u|>>ii  ••t''i«ni   &•  * 
liriiii;   i^'h'ri   til   ni\   •It*«U'".  uhnin  I  ha\i-  tin**  *\:i\  t.ikt  n  t^i   !•    r-« 
nKi^tt  r  aii'l  •.'••%•  rn<«r  .   and  I  am   ••<•   priiiiil  i-f  hi-*   ^r^iit.  iliMl  I 
Mill   alH.i\i    ■•}i..«i\i.  :iiiil    iiIh  \     .ii|i|   i|.i    lux  \»]1|.    .iri>I  a!«ji%*  raJ 
hiiii  .!• -It-  nn    i!i:ft«fir'.    and   I   uill    alM:i\t    rmili  ir.'i   !i,«    )  .r:h      r 
an\  titli   iir  ilu'-t't^   Mi-it  can   !••-  '-••fil«irid  u|-'U  i;)-     «  K«  n   I  •>'*^. 

ii»!li|.  ifi     f  !•■  lit   W  llii  ||i\    !i!|i     nf  In  i|iJ  .i  |<ri<  *t .   :il.d  ••  r\  J.-j^  at   rVir 
alt.ir   >  f  .!•  -It-  iti\   III  i-«T«  r 

\i.  I  •),.!'    hi    >l   1  -  .    lu.it  .i|.|N  .ir  111   fi.;in\  |v*r»-    -f  hi»  *•-  k    ^ 

•*|.  rt'l    P'"l';i*       •-|'<4..ill\    III   (K.it    mIiI'  h  In     falN  !*••    •'!■.?         I -. 

J»§ml    •"-,•*:  J*  ■»  I  'ri'    'i     ■      t        ':■■*•     '.*r      t     ■.;••      fc.  '.  '    'T*      ^-         *• 

,  ••  '  •'■■•  1*;'.         »       •       ■\fti-'*'        m  *  f  ■ .    .   r  ^  '.  r         ■•  '  '  I  *" 

'    '  »».        I'       f         •!.  ».»!•••*         .rj'«il      .••'•.       k  V| 

1/  I  •'       I  ■    ■  '  •  i"'-'fc  •  •    r\9  /'«•, .'    -*••■!/  -•%!  \ 

III  •     '  •  ■  •       ".    '  •  .    .  r     t        '.'■    ^  ••■*".■        V  '   ', 

/'•I     '%«•     M«     ,#      f'        '    t«      fl    •      «'         ,-■  I 
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ch  he  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  thoughts  of  that  word  Jesus,  and 
that  the  adding  these  words  my  master  to  it,  and  the  often 
dtition  of  them,  seemed  to  perfume  his  mind,  and  leave  an 
ntal  fragrancy  in  his  very  breath.  And  for  his  unforced 
ice  to  serve  at  6od''s  altar,  he  seems  in  another  place  of  his 
ms  (the  Pearl,  Matth.  xiii.)  to  rejoice  and  say — "  He  knew 
ways  of  learning ;  knew,  what  nature  does  willingly ;  and 
t  when  it  is  forced  by  fire :  knew  the  ways  of  honour,  and 
n  glory  inclines  the  soul  to  noble  expressions:  knew  the 
•fc :  knew  the  ways  of  pleasure,  of  love,  of  wit,  of  music,  and 
A  what  terms  he  declined  all  these  for  the  service  of  his 
ter  Jesus,**^  and  then  concludes,  saying, 

''  Thai,  through  these  labyrinthSy  not  my  groveling  wit^ 
Bat,  thy  silk-tmBt,  let  down  from  heaven  to  me, 
Did,  both  conduct,  and  teach  me,  how  by  it. 

To  climb  to  thee." 

he  third  day  after  he  was  made  rector  of  Bemerton,  and  had 
iged  his  sword  and  silk  cloathes  into  a  canonical  coat,  he 
med  so  habited  with  his  friend  Mr.  Woodnot  to  Bainton : 
immediately  after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his  wife,  he  said 
er — "  You  are  now  a  minister's  wife,  and  must  now  so  far 
3t  your  father's  house,  as  not  to  claim  a  precedence  of  any  of 
parishioners ;  for  you  are  to  know,  that  a  priest'^s  wife  can 
enge  no  precedence  or  place,  but  that  which  she  purchases 
ter  obliging  humility ;  and,  I  am  sure,  places  so  purchased 
est  become  them.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  am  so  good 
raid  as  to  assure  you  that  this  is  truth.'*''  And  she  was  so 
£  a  wife,  ^^  as  to  assure  him  that  it  was  no  vexing  news  to 
uid  that  he  should  see  her  observe  it  with  a  chearful  willing- 
r  And  indeed  her  unforced  humility,  that  humility  that  was 
ar  so  original  as  to  be  bom  with  her !  made  her  so  happy  as 
>  so ;  and  her  doing  so  begot  her  an  unfeigned  love,  and  a 
eeable  respect  from  all  that  conversed  with  her ;  and  this 
followed  her  in  all  places,  as  inseparably,  as  shadows  follow 
tances  in  son-shine. 

was  not  many  days  before  he  returned  back  to  Bemerton, 
tew  the  church,  and  repair  the  chancel ;  and  indeed,  to  re- 
1  afanost  three  parts  of  his  house  which  was  fallen  down,  or 
gred  by  reason  of  his  predecessor's  living  at  a  better  parsonage- 
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house ;  namely,  at  Minal,  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  from  this  place. 
At  which  time  of  Mr.  Herberts  coming  alone  to  Bemerton,  there 
came  to  him  a  poor  old  woman,  with  an  intent  to  acquaint  him 
with  her  necessitous  condition,  as  also  with  some  troubles  of  her 
mind ;  but  after  she  had  spoke  some  few  words  to  him,  she  was 
surprised  with  a  fear,  and  that  begot  a  shortness  of  breath,  so 
that  her  spirits  and  speech  failed  her ;  which  he  perceiving,  did  so 
compassionate  her,  and  was  so  humble,  that  he  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  ^^  Speak,  good  mother,  be  not  afraid  to  speak  to 
me  ;  for  I  am  a  man  that  will  hear  you  with  patience !  and  will 
relieve  your  necessities  too,  if  I  be  able :  and  this  I  will  do  wil- 
lingly, and  therefore,  mother,  be  not  afraid  to  acquaint  me  with 
what  you  desire.'*'  After  which  comfortable  speech,  he  again  took 
her  by  the  hand,  made  her  sit  down  by  him,  and  understanding 
she  was  of  his  parish,  he  told  her,  ^^He  would  be  acquainted 
with  her,  and  take  her  into  his  care  :^  and  having  with  patience 
heard  and  understood  her  wants  (and  it  is  some  relief  for  a  poor 
body  to  be  but  heard  with  patience)  he  like  a  Christian  clergyman 
comforted  her  by  his  meek  behaviour  and  counsel :  but  because 
that  cost  him  nothing,  he  relieved  her  with  money  too,  and  so 
sent  her  home  with  a  chearful  heart,  praising  Ood,  and  praying 
for  him.  Thus  worthy,  and  (like  David's  blessed  man)  thus  lowly, 
was  Mr.  Greorge  Herbert  in  his  own  eyes :  and  thus  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  others. 

At  his  return  that  night  to  his  wife  at  Sainton,  he  gave  her  an 
account  of  the  passages  betwixt  him  and  the  poor  woman  ;  with 
which  she  was  so  affected,  that  she  went  next  day  to  Salisbury, 
and  there  bought  a  pair  of  blankets  and  sent  them  as  a  token  of 
her  love  to  the  poor  woman :  and  with  them  a  message,  ''  That 
she  would  see  and  be  acquainted  with  her,  when  her  house  was 
built  at  Bemerton.'*' 

There  be  many  such  passages  both  of  him  and  his  wife,  of 
which  some  few  will  be  related ;  but  I  shall  first  tell,  that  he 
hasted  to  get  the  parish  church  repaired ;  then  to  beautify  the 
chapel  (which  stands  near  his  house)  and  that  at  his  own  great 
charge.  He  then  proceeded  to  re -build  the  greatest  part  of  the 
parsonage-house,  which  he  did  also  very  compleatly,  and  at  his 
own  charge ;  and  having  done  this  good  work,  he  caused  these 
verses  to  be  writ  upon  it,  or  engraven  in  the  mantle  of  the  chim- 
ney in  his  hall. 
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"  To  my  successor. 

"  If  thou  chance  for  to  find 
A  new  house  to  thy  mind. 

And  built  without  thy  cost : 
Be  good  to  the  poor. 
As  God  gives  thee  store. 

And  then  my  labour's  not  lost.*' 

We  will  now  by  the  reader's  favour  suppose  him  fixed  at  Be- 
rton^  and  grant  him  to  have  seen  the  church  repaired,  and  the 
ipel  belonging  to  it  very  decently  adorned,  at  his  own  great 
orge  (which  is  a  real  truth),  and  having  now  fixed  him  there,  I 
n  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  rest  of  his  behaviour  both 
his  parishioners,  and  those  many  others  that  knew  and 
rversed  with  him. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Herbert  had  considered  and  given  rules  to  him- 
'  for  his  Christian  carriage  both  to  God  and  man,  before  he 
ered  into  holy  orders.  And  it  is  not  unlike,  but  that  he 
ewed  those  resolutions  at  his  prostration  before  the  holy  altar. 
Ids  induction  into  the  church  at  Bemerton ;  but  as  yet  he  was 
f  a  deacon,  and  therefore  longed  for  the  next  ember-week,  that 
might  be  ordained  priest,  and  made  capable  of  administering 
b  the  sacraments.  At  which  time,  the  reverend  doctor 
mphrey  Hinchman,  now  lord  bishop  of  London  (who  does  not 
ition  him,  but  with  some  veneration  for  his  life  and  excellent 
ming,)  tells  me,  ''  He  laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Herbert's  head, 
I  (alas !)  within  less  than  three  years,  lent  his  shoulder  to  carry 
dear  friend  to  his  grave.'' 

iLnd  that  Mr.  Herbert  might  the  better  preserve  those  holy 
»  which  such  a  priest  as  he  intended  to  be,  ought  to  observe ; 
I,  that  time  might  not  insensibly  blot  them  out  of  his  memory, 
that  the  next  year  might  shew  him  his  variations  from  this 
r*s  resolutions ;  he  therefore  did  set  down  his  rules,  then 
dved  upon,  in  that  order,  as  the  world  now  sees  them  printed 
^  little  book  called,  The  Country  Parson,  in  which  some  of  his 
IB  are: 

The  Parson's  Knowledge. 

The  Parson  on  Sundays. 

The  Parson  Praying. 
*  The  Parson  Preaching. 

The  Parson's  Charity. 
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The  I'arson  comforting  the 

The  Parson  Arming. 

The  I'arson  Condescending. 

The  Parson  in  his  Joumev. 

The  Parson  in  his  Mirth. 

The  Parson  with  his  ChurrhwardeM. 

Tile  I'arson  hk^saing  the  Pi*<Yple« 

And  his  )K*haviour  towanl  (ioA  and  man  mav  he  aaid  to  bt  • 
practical  connnent  on  thi^se,  and  the  other  holv  mica  art 
that  useful  InmiIc.     A  bcNik,  so  full  of  plain,  prudent 
rules,  that  that  count r}'  parson,  that  can  span*  twtJvr 
yet  wants  it,  is  scarce  excusable ;  Imhausc  it  will  buth  dirvrl 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  convince  him  for  not  having  door  it 

At  the  d4*ath  of  Mr.  Il4*rU*rt.  this  bcmk  fell  into  thr 
of  his  friend  Mr.  WcsNlnot  ;  and  he  commentl<'«l  it  ioto  tbr 
truHtv  hands  of  Mr.  Itanialuts  Ojv.  who  puhlinhiMl  it  *  withasHsl 
conscienticius,  and  «*xc«*ll(*nt  pn-fa(*«' ;  fnmi  which  I  ha%r  had  mamf 
of  those  truths,  tluit  an*  n*lat4Ml  in  thi^  life  of  Mr.  Ilrrbift.<— 
Till*  t«*xt  for  hin  fiptt  M*nnttn  was  taken  out  of  S  Jtmion'A  V 
an«i  the  wonU  wi*n\  A'rr>/>  tAy  k^nrt  triiA  all  dilip^miyt.  la  « 
fimt  •M'nuMii,  lit*  ^n\i*  \\\n  iiarinhionrrH  nuin\  n^ri^wani.  hid^. 
nil«*M  for  till*  difM'har^i'  of  a  cimmI  I'onM'irnr**,  lioth  to  (tini  sod  aMa. 
And  di'li^iTi'd  liiH  •Mention  aft«T  a  ni<Mt  fli»n«i  nianm-r .  \nAh  vrtk 
gn-at  Iraniiii^  and  i*)iM|ii«-nri*.  Hut  at  tho  ckiM*  of  th 
told  thrni.  '*Tliat  hIiouM  not  Ih*  liin  mfuitant  wa%  i»f 
for.  ••inoi*  almi^lit)  <mmI  Aiwn  not  inti*nd  to  l«*a«l  n»«*n  l«»  KrairaWr 
hani  i|ui*«*tiiiu*».  In*  Huuld  nut  th«-r«-fiir«-  fill  th«*ir  li«*a«la  with  mmi^ 
ri-«i^ar\  nuliiiiiM.  hut.  tluit  fi»r  thi'ir  •«aLi*o,  hi»  languacr  aad  kii 
i'«pn'«wtiiifi4  nh'iulil  Im<  nion*  plain  and  practical  in  hi*  futarr  tv^ 


>  Hk^pmhiukni  U  :  llir  C^mmtrf  Vmrwm  hm  hern  UuU  n^ma^^^  ai  ikt 
CUiTn«!<»fi  l*rrM,  \*j  ihr  t'nt«rniif  iif  Otfini.  in  %  ?i>liimr  itiUlM  7W  Clbr* 
fymmm*i  lmitrwri«w ,  whirh  rt'filAint  A^tfi  |ti«K<>|i  HurtkH'i  Prntit^^  Vmm, 
|lttli<>{i    ll'iil't    Ihrt^tttmi    tn    ('mn*LJmif§  /or    H*Jf    fAri«T«.    htiA    k<«CH    *^WV 

«lM!r^«,  f  ^  lf.«    iM#    «'f   lK#  f  •  •ir.ifrr  •  *rff^«.   Mil    •|ii>trT]t«    m  lKr«ii<Yi         T^ 
^1  .  r^<l««1  •    r^i^vft    H«^r«     |i«rr*«  •  lt-«At    \\  ^s  ti  •    1^09*%.  \%  fciftf it  ^ 
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ts/^  And  he  then  made  it  his  humble  request,  that  they 
Id  be  constant  to  the  aftemoon''s  service,  and  catechising. 
I  shewed  them  convincing  reasons  why  he  desired  it ;  and  his 
^g  example  and  persuasions  brought  them  to  a  willing  con* 
lity  to  his  desires. 

he  texts  for  all  his  future  sermons  (which  God  knows  were 
many)  were  constantly  taken  out  of  the  gospel  for  the  day ; 
he  did  as  constantly  declare  why  the  church  did  appoint  that 
ion  of  Scripture  to  be  that  day  read :  and  in  what  manner 
collect  for  every  Sunday  does  refer  to  the  gospel,  or  to  the 
fcle  then  read  to  them ;  and,  that  they  might  pray  with  under* 
ding,  he  did  usually  take  occasion  to  explain,  not  only  the 
)ct  for  every  particular  Sunday,  but  the  reasons  of  all  the 
T  collects  and  responses  in  our  church-service  ;  and  made  it 
Mur  to  them,  that  the  whole  service  of  the  church  was  a  rea- 
Jble,  and  therefore  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God ;  as  namely, 

we  begin  with  confession  of  ourselves  to  be  vile,  miserable 
ers:  and  that  we  begin  so,  because  till  we  have  confessed 
elves  to  be  such,  we  are  not  capable  of  that  mercy  which 
acknowledge  we  need,  and  pray  for :  but  having  in  the  prayer 
ar  Lord,  begged  pardon  for  those  sins  which  we  have  confest ; 
hoping  that  as  the  priest  hath  declared  our  absolution,  so  by 
public  confession,  and  real  repentance,  we  have  obtained  that 
Ion ;  then  we  dare  and  do  proceed  to  beg  of  the  Lord,  to  open 
KjMy  thai  our  mouths  may  shew  forth  his  praise;  for  till  then, 
ure  neither  able  nor  worthy  to  praise  him.  But  this  being 
losed,  we  are  then  fit  to  say.  Glory  be  to  the  Father^  and  to  the 

and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  fit  to  proceed  to  a  further  service 
or  God,  in  the  collects,  and  psalms,  and  lauds  that  follow  in 
service, 
nd  as  to  these  psalms  and  lauds,  he  proceeded  to  inform  them, 

they  were  so  often,  and  some  of  them  daily  repeated  in  our 
ch-service :  namely,  the  psalms  every  month,  because  they  be 
istorical  and  thankful  repetition  of  mercies  past ;  and  such  a 
position  of  prayers  and  praises,  as  ought  to  be  repeated  often, 

publickly;  for  with  such  sacrifices,  God  is  honoured,  and 
-pleased.     This  for  the  psalms. 

nd  for  the  hynms  and  lauds,  appointed  to  be  daily  repeated 
mg  after  the  first  and  second  lessons  are  read  to  the  congre- 
im ;  he  proceeded  to  inform  them,  that  it  was  most  reason- 
p  after  they  have  heard  the  will  and  goodness  of  God  declared 
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nr  |irr3irh«-«l  liy  tlii'  |iri<*f*t  in  liis  n*atliiii;  tin*  tM<i  i*li.i|'t<-r«  l^sj^'  ^^ 
uaH  tlit'ii  A  M*aH4)iialil«-  tint v  to  ris4*  up  and  fxiin*^**  tli«  ir  ;:ra!i!<.  > 
to  alinii;litv  (iinl  for  tli«>M-  liis  iiirn'ii*^  t«i  tin-in.  anil  u*  jdl  :i)ai> 
kind;  ami  tlirn  to  sav  with  the  hli'F*M-«l  Virgin.  Tf»'tt  ri#ir  tv*^ 
ffo  Mtitfhif'if  thv  Lnni,  iititf  that  tht'ir  fpirita  d*»  al***  r»yir*  la  '-W 
their  Stir iunr.  An«l  that  it  wai«  tlp-ir  iliitv  al— •  u*  nyn-^-  mr.: 
SimiNin  in  liin  mmj;.  ami  "Civ  uith  him.  Th*if  /.'.•ir  '»••  if*  i'* 
jMrn  tht'ir  9'ilriitiun  i  lor.  tli<-v  liavr  •m-i  n  that  sal\ati**ii  «klii<-h  ••• 
Imt  |ini|iht-Hyri|  till  liin  tiiiii.' :  and  h**  tlii'ii  hmki-  **\i\  int'i  fr*«» 
•■X|in*H9*ion*«  of  jn\  that  Im*  di^l  *^'«-  it.  hut,  tin  \  li\f  t*>  "••  ^■ 
dailv.  in   tli«'   lii-t«ir\  ••!'  it.  aihl   then-fun-  liiiuiit   il:iil\   t-»  r«  v-«»'<^ 

■  •  •  • 

And  daily  tn  niri-r  u|i  tli«-ir  Niirriliri"*  nf  |irai*M-  \*%  thtir  \*»mi  f  < 
tliat  |iarti<MiLir  nii-n-y.  A  •^-r^ii'i*.  ulii«-h  i^  imu  the  mn^tAnt  •«» 
|i|o\nii'nt  of  that  hli^-Mil  X'injiii.  anil  .^initun.  an-l  all  \\»^ 
IiIi*h<mm|  H^iinft  that  an-  |M)*««i  •.(  nf  ln-.m-n  anil,  wlii-n-  tSt-«  hr*  i: 
this  tiuH'  inti-n-h:inL:i  a1il\.  and  i*nn«lanl!\  ">iii;:ni^.  /f'f^.  i'^'v   i«t 

IsUni  titftt,  tjttnV  '••    '♦*  tfif*/  •««!   /ji«l'i.  •/#!#/  mi  firth   fwl'V  -        -     \r>l   ••■ 

•  •  •  • 

tauirht  thi-ni.  that  tn  do  thi-*  Ha^  an  ai'ri-|itahh-  Mr\i<i  c<»  !■  •^. 
\n'vtk\i^'  till-  |rii|ih«-t  l>a\i>l  *-a\-  in  hi-  |i<«aini^.  //•-  th'it  fi'tttmfi  fM 
i^tini,  httH»*ur»fh  kitn. 

Ill*   n>a<l'-   th<  ni   fn   ninlt  r«t.int|.   h<i\i    li.tp|<\   tin  \    )m-    ;Ka:    a.* 
fn  I  «l   fnini    i)h     ini-iinil>r.ini*i  ••   •<!   |}i:il  l.i\i   nhsihour  \^*r*    f^t*^*^ 
KniaiKtj  iiiiili  r  .    n.tnti  I\    tr>>iii   \\\*'   hj.il   ^.urith  i  «   aii>l  fr<  tf-    :.**• 
iiuin]k  I  •  ri  n."iii<  t  i.i  Tfii    l,t\:tii.il   la^  .     tr^  •  >1  tn-ni  •  in-..irk   i««  ^r 
an*!  friiin  ili.    •.!ri<(    nli*' r\.i!i'M    nf  ihi    .li\ii-}i  >.i)'U«t/i    And  U^ 
liki-      .iii'l  If    M  .ill     iKiiii    k[i<*««    ill. It    li.iMii^   rii->nid   •>•   nftA2.« 
and    «<•   j^T  a\    Mi  ^  •iii.^-*    \\   )■•  11.^  iMirn  -iii<  •    \\u    li^v*  •  I    •  -\»t  ^ft 
%ii-iir     \\    II  I*"'    \-     .'III    aiT*  |iT;il>I'     -s.ii  ri!ir«     !••  .•iiii]^f.!%   !••»!    ftf 

ih-m   fii   -If  ktiowl- d^'i     (liii«« Ml  .-.tM^«  •l:ili%     .ilid  ot.md  M|i  aiid  «•  # 

•hiji   .-%»  •!  -.i\  .1-  /.I.  I..iri.i«>  ilid    /»'■  •*"(  '-  //••   /.•  f '/  'f  •/  if  i^r'mti 
f\»f  Kr  K  itK  I  III  i>i«r  ■!.•%  ••  I  '  *i\t»'i  I  •  */  I  »«/.n«.'«/  Ai«  im'  §Jm  ,    •i«^  I V 

hftfli   I'   I'lir  11.1%  •  I   irif  im'm  #^«/,     I    J  iK'  tr.-f  tK'tf       ««     y   fii    i    ^v   'jy 
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io/A  thus  visited^  and  thus  redeemed  his  people. These  were 

)  of  the  reasons  by  which  Mr.  Herbert  instructed  his  congre- 
m  for  the  use  of  the  psakns,  and  the  hymns  appointed  to  be 

sung  or  said  in  the  church-service. 

e  informed  them  also,  when  the  priest  did  pray  only  for  the 
regation,  and  not  for  himself;  and  when  they  did  only  pray 
im,  as  namely,  after  the  repetition  of  the  creed,  before  he 
)eds  to  pray  the  Lord'^s  prayer,  or  any  of  the  appointed  col- 
,  the  priest  is  directed  to  kneel  down,  and  pray  for  them, 

g The  Lord  be  with  you And  when  they  pray  for 

saying And  with  thy  spirit ;  and  then  they  join  together 

e  following-collects ;  and  he  assured  them,  that  when  there 
sh  mutual  love,  and  such  joint  prayers  offered  for  each  other, 

the  holy  angels  look  down  from  heaven,  and  are  ready  to 
^  such  charitable  desires  to  God  almighty ;  and  he  as  ready 
ceive  them ;  and  that  a  Christian  congregation  calling  thus 

God,  with  one  heart,  and  one  voice,  and  in  one  reverend  and 

>le  posture,  look  as  beautifully  as  Jerusalem,  that  is  at  peace 

itself. 

)  instructed  them  also,  why  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  was 

)d  often  •  in  every  full  service  of  the  church ;  namely,  at  the 

'Hiy  the  prayer  ofowr  Lord  was  prayed  often.']  *'  Marvel  not  that  I  use 
aennons  end  to  make  prajer,  for  I  do  it  not  of  singularitie :  but  when 
it  home,  and  in  the  countrey  where  I  goe,  sometime  when  the  poore 
I  come  and  aske  it  me,  I  appose  them  my  selfe,  or  cause  my  servant  to 
B  them  of  the  Lordes  Prayer,  and  they  aunswere  some, '  I  can  my 
Paternoster;*  some,  'I  can  the  old  Pater  noster,  hut  not  the  new.' 
lire,  that  all  that  can  it  not  may  leame,  I  use  before  the  Sermon  and 
d  say  it.  Wherefore  now  I  beseeche  you  let  us  say  it  together ;  Our 
•  wkiehe  art  in  heaven,  ^o"  Latimer's  Sermons,  fol.  100,  edit.  1584. 
I  "  ever  concluded  his  prayer  before  or  after  sermon  with  repeating  of 
feed  and  Lord's  Prayer,  conceiving  it  to  be  of  good  use  to  have  these 
sounding  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  Beza  tells  us  in  writing  his  life." 
rd's  Life  qf  Archbishop  Usher,  p.  84.  **  It  is  no  wonder  you  are 
ht  a  legal  preacher "  (says  Mr.  Clark,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 
a  young  man)  ''when  you  have  the  ten  commandments  painted  on  the 
of  your  chappel :  besides,  you  have  a  derk,  it  seems,  so  impertinent  as 
r  Amen,  with  an  audible  voice.  0  tempora  !  0  mores  I  that  such  a  rag 
pezy  should  ever  be  tolerated  in  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissen- 
and  to  conclude  all,  you,  the  minister,  conclude  your  prayers  with  a 
ealled  the  Lord's  Prayer. — It  may  be  you  are  surprised  what  this  means, 
bw  words  then,  Mr.  Chandler  of  Bedford,  being  on  his  return  home,  at 
todes's,  desired  him  upon  my  motion  to  write  to  Hertford,  to  recom- 
you  to  them  in  his  name,  as  a  very  fit  man  to  be  their  minister.    Upon 

D  2 
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conclusion  of  the  several  parts  of  that  service ;  and  prayed  then, 
not  only  because  it  was  composed,  and  commanded  by  our  Jesus 
that  made  it,  but  as  a  perfect  pattern  for  our  less  perfect  forms 
of  prayer,  and  therefore  fittest  to  sum  up  and  conclude  all  our 
imperfect  petitions. 

He  instructed  them  also,  that  as  by  the  second  commandment 
we  are  requu*ed,  not  to  bow  down,  or  worship  an  idol,  or  false 
god ;  so  by  the  contrary  rule,  we  are  to  bow  down  and  kneel,  or 
stand  up  and  worship  the  true  God.  And  he  instructed  them, 
why  the  church  required  the  congregation  to  stand  up  at  the 
repetition  of  the  creeds ;  namely,  because  they  did  thereby  de- 
clare both  their  obedience  to  the  church,  and  an  assent  to  that 
faith  into  which  they  had  been  baptized.  And  he  taught  them, 
that  in  that  shorter  creed  or  doxology  so  often  repeated  daily, 
they  also  stood  up  to  testify  their  belief^  to  be,  that  the  God  t/uU 
they  trusted  in  teas  one  Gody  and  three  persons ;  the  Father^  the 
Son^  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  whom  they  and  the  priest  gave  glory  : 
and  because  there  had  been  heretics  that  had  denyed  some  of 
these  three  persons  to  be  God,  therefore  the  congregation  stood 

this,  two  members  of  that  congregation  went  the  other  day  to  Kibworth  to 
hear  you  preach  :  but  no  sooner  did  they  come  into  the  place  but  they  found 
themselves  disappointed  :  and  what  they  heard  at  the  close  confirmed  them 
so  much  in  their  prejudices,  that  they  thought  it  needless  to  say  any  thing 
of  their  intention  to  you.  Going  to  preach  last  Sundaj  at  Ware,  I  heard 
all  this  there ;  and  afterwards  at  Hertford."  Letters  to  and  from  Dr,  Dod" 
dridge,  p.  14. 

^  To  testify  their  belief]  ''  I  know  a  minister  "  (says  Fuller  in  his  Church 
History,  speaking  of  the  times  when  the  liturgy  was  forbidden  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  parliament,  and  the  presbyterian  directory  was  established)  "  I 
know  a  minister  who  was  accused  for  using  the  Gloria  Patri  (conforming  his 
practice  to  the  directorie  in  all  things  else,)  and  threatened  to  be  brought  to 
the  committee.  He  pleaded  the  words  of  Mr.  Cartwright  in  his  defence, 
'confessing'  (Reply  against  Whitgifl,  p.  107,  sect.  4.)  'the  gloria  Patri 
founded  on  just  cause,  that  men  might  make  their  open  profession  in  the 
church  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  against  the  detestable  opinion  of 
Arius  and  his  disciples.  But  now  (saith  he)  that  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord 
to  quench  that  fire,  there  is  no  such  cause  why  those  things  should  be 
used.'  But  seeing  (said  the  minister)  it  hath  pleased  God  for  our  sins  to 
condemn  us  to  live  in  so  licentious  an  age,  wherein  the  divinity  both  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  frequently  and  publickly  into  question, 
the  same  now  (by  Mr.  Cartwright's  judgment)  may  lawfully  be  used,  not  to 
say  cannot  well  be  omitted. — I  remember  not  that  he  heard  any  more  of  the 
matter."  Church  History  of  Britain,  Cent.  17,  p.  224.  Compare  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  5,  c.  42. 
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d  honoured  him,  by  confessing,  and  saying,  It  was  so  in  the 
mffy  is  now  m>,  and  shall  ever  be  so  world  without  end.  And 
«?e  their  assent  to  this  belief,  by  standing  up  and  sajring, 
• 

instructed  them  also,  what  benefit  they  had  by  the  church'^s 
iting  the  celebration  of  holidays ',  and  the  excellent  use  of 
namely,  that  they  were  set  apart  for  particular  commemora- 
of  particular  mercies  received  from  almighty  God ;  and  (as 
nd  Mr.  Hooker  says)  to  be  the  land-marks  to  distinguish 
;  for  by  them  we  are  taught  to  take  notice  how  time  passes 
;  and,  that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  years  pass  without  a  ce* 
bn  of  praise  for  those  mercies  which  those  days  give  us  oc- 
to  remember;  and  therefore  they  were  to  note  that  the  year 
Dinted  to  begin '  the  25th  day  of  March ;  a  day  in  which  we 
dmorate  the  angePs  appearing  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  with 
yful  tidings  that  she  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  that 
.  be  the  redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  she  did  so  forty  weeks 
his  joyful  salutation ;  namely,  at  our  Christmas :  a  day  in 
we  conunemorate  his  birth,  with  joy  and  praise ;  and  that 

ebratum  ofhoHdaysJ]  '<In  the  year  1643,  the  ministen  of  the  dty  of 
I  met  together  to  consult  whether  they  should  preach  on  the  Christ- 
f  following,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  or  take  no  notice  at  all  of 
•  One  of  them,  whom  I  shall  not  name,  of  great  authority  amongst 
rha  against  their  preaching,  and  was  very  near  prevailing  with  the  rest 
rethren  to  forbear.  Our  author  "  (Dr.  John  Lightfoot)  '*  was  at  that 
I  (being  at  that  time  minister  at  St.  Bartholomew's  aforesaid),  who 
ht  from  consenting  to  the  advice  of  that  person  who  gave  it,  that  he 
n  aside,  and  argued  the  point  with  him ;  and  did  not  only  muntain 
fUmees  of  the  thing  in  question,  but  the  expedience  of  it  also :  and 
that  the  omitting  it  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  would 
^erj  much  upon  those  men  who  made  profession  of  no  other  design 
ffming  what  was  culpable  and  faulty.  In  a  word,  he  so  far  prevailed 
I  company,  that  when  it  was  put  to  the  question,  it  was  carried  in  the 
ive,  and  there  were  not  above  four  or  five  of  the  whole  who  dissented." 
I  Life  of  Lightfoot,  prefixed  to  his  works,  p.  3.  See  also  Hooker's 
tstical  PoUiy,  book  5,  c.  69.  The  first  distaste  of  the  celebration  of 
fs  in  the  church  of  England,  was  contracted  at  Geneva.  See  Good- 
iow  to  obey,  a.d.  1558,  p.  158. 

Htmted  to  beginJ]  **\  shall  observe  (though  perhaps  every  body 
it),  that  we  use  two  different  computations  in  this  nation,  viz.  the 
1  or  Julian,  which  begins  the  year  on  the  first  day  of  January ;  and 
tsiastical,  which  begins  the  year  on  the  twenty-fifth  qf  March.^'  Ben- 
Moy  ou  the  nirty-nine  Articles,  p.  247.  On  this  subject  see  the  note 
i  pp.  491,  492. 
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ri^lit  (liivrt  ti(Wr  tliis  tm|ip}'  liirth,  wt>  c«*k*hniU'  hi<»  cinumn 

imiiK'lv,  that  (lav  whioli  wu  rail  Nvw-vrar'?*  dav.     And  tha: 

*  •  •  • 

that  (lav  which  we  call  Twi'lfth-dav.  m«*  cfunim'iiMirair  xK- 1 
fi'Htatioii  (»r  tlif  uiL*44>ar(*lialil(*  ri(*lu-h  of  J(-?*U}«  to  tin*  ^irntiU^ 
tliat  that  day  w(*  aUo  c«*h*bratr  tho  iiirimin*  of  hi.«  ir«H«iiv" 
Hciidiii^  a  star  to  ^iiidc  tin*  thn««*  wim.*  iiion  frt^ni  the   9^%t 
Ikfthli'iiK  that  they  iiii^ht  tli<*rc*  worHhi|i,  ami  |»n-!*«*nt   him 
their  ohlatioiiH  of  ^old.  frail kiiict*iiM\  and  iiiyrrh.      And  (>• 
lIcrlNTt)  inHtrtirtcd   tliciii.  that  Jchuh  wars  fi»rt\  dA%«  aft«i 

9  m 

hirth,  |in*H('iit4*d  hy  his  bk*KM«-d  inothiT  in  tlu*  t4*ni|ik  .  ;.a^ 
on  tliat  day  which  wi*  call  the  piiritication  of  tin-  ltk-<^M^J  n 
Haint  Mary.  And  h<*  iiiKtructiMl  them,  tha!  hy  tht*  h  ii:-€a^ 
imitato  and  coniniciiiorate  our  SavioiirV  huinilulion  in  fai 
fortv  dav<4;  and,  tliat  wi*  oiiv;lit  tt»  rndi*a\oiir  t«i  U*  liL«-  Yj 
purity.  And.  that  <ui  <i4N>«l-friday.  i»l*  ciiiiiiii(*ni«irat«'  juhI 
doll*  liiH  cnicilixion.  AihI.  at  Kant«T.  ciHiiiiii-nioratt*  h.^  ji  4 
rimurrtTtion.  .\nd  hr  taught  thrm.  tliat  aft«T  Jima^  IiaJ  r 
fi'stfd  hiiii*M'lf  to  Ium  diN4*ip|i'.H.  to  In-  fh*tf  i'krifi  that  9r*u  rrmn 
iUtul  find  bar'uti ;   and  hy  hin  ap|M'arini;  and  ronti-rtin^  «iti 

diM-iplrH  fur  the  ""p;!! f  fiirt\  il.i\««  aft«T  hin  n-<«urri  rti-in.  Ji-  ! 

and  not  till  llii*n.  tiM-t'Hiitti  into  A»*trrn.  in  tin*  ■«i^ht  uf  thtiw  d 
|il<-^ .  nanirU.  on  that  tlnv  whirh  Uf  i*all  tlit*  a*M-«'n«i«in.  i-r  I 
TIiupmLi}  .  AihI  that  \%f'  then  i-rlrhr:it«'  th**  |H'rfi*niiaiio>  «<f 
proiiii'M*  mIiii'Ii  III-  inadi-  to  hi««  ili«4'ip|r'«.  at  or  lN*f*in-  hi*A«r^n« 
liafiit'l\.  fAftt  /Aofi'/A  hr  Uf't  fhrw,  yri  kr  tntu/J  0rm*i  ti^m  l^  i 
fik'»$i  to  br  tkeir  Cumfur^^r  ,-  and  thai  In*  did  -^^i  (hi  tliat  iia%  •! 
till*  rhurrh  i-alU  ^^  hilMin*la\.  -  Thu**  tin*  chun-h  k«>rpi 
hiatiiriral  and  rirruUr  4'onini«'ni<*r.iti*in  uf  tiiiH-^  af*  tli«-«  \mm 
u«i ,  of  MK'h  tniii  ^.  a^  i»ii,;h(  !<•  im  lin«  ii*t  \t\  ii«va.»i<«iiaJ  i  f^ 
fi*r  ihi'  |iarti«'iiLir  hk^Mii;^  ulnrh  mi-  dt*.  nr  mi;*!!!  nx-^iw 
|hi»«r  hfiU  f«iiuitiriiiiirati«iii- 

■ 

Iff  nia«ii-  thi-fii   kiHiw    al^ii.    wli%    thi-  rhurrh  liath  aMa«i{ 
•  iiiIm  r  «!••  k«  .   aii'l.  t*i  kipiM  the  r*-.kwin  ^\\\  tht-  roniiiiandrf 
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i  afternoon,  and  that  his  catechising  was  after  the  second 
,  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  he  never  exceeded  his  half 
and  was  always  so  happy  as  to  have  an  obedient,  and  a  full 
egation. 

d,  to  this  I  must  add,  that  if  he  were  at  any  time  too 
IS  in  his  sermons,  it  was,  in  reproving  the  indecencies  of  the 
si's  behaviour,  in  the  time  of  divine  service ;  and  of  those 
bers  that  huddled  up  the  church-prayers,  without  a  visible 
mce  and  affection;  namely,  such  as  seemed  to  say  the 
s  prayer,  or  a  collect,  in  a  breath ;  but  for  himself,  his 
n  was.  to  stop  betwixt  every  collect,  and  give  the  people 

to  consider  what  they  had  prayed,  and  to  force  their 
8  affectionately  to  Ood,  before  he  engaged  them  into  new 
Dns. 

d  by  this  account  of  his  diligence,  to  make  his  parishioners 
stand  what  they  prayed,  and  why  they  praised,  and  adored 
Creator,  I  hope  I  shall  the  more  easily  obtain  the  reader^s 

to  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Herbert's  own  practice, 
i  was,  to  appear  constantly  with  his  wife,  and  three  nieces 
laughters  of  a  deceased  sister)  and  his  whole  family,  twice 
day  at  the  church-prayers,  in  the  chapel  which  does  almost 

0  his  parsonage-house.     And  for  the  time  of  his  appearing, 

1  strictly  at  the  canonical  hours  of  ten  and  four ;  and  then 
;here  he  lifted  up  pure  and  charitable  hands  to  God  in  the 
;  of  the  congregation.  And  he  would  joy  to  have  spent  that 
n  that  place,  where  the  honour  of  his  master  Jesus  dwelleth ; 
here,  by  that  inward  devotion  which  he  testified  constantly 

humble  behaviour,  and  visible  adoration,  he,  like  Joshua, 
;ht  not  only  his  cum  hmsehold  thus  to  serve  the  Lord ;  but 
^t  most  of  his  parishioners,  and  many  gentlemen  in  the 
bourhood,  constantly  to  make  a  part  of  his  congregation 
a  day.  And  some  of  the  meaner  sort  of  his  parish,  did  so 
tod  reverence  Mr.  Herbert,  that  they  would  let  their  plough 
when  Mr.  Herbert's  saint Vbell  rung  to  prayers,  that  they 
t  also  offer  their  devotions  to  God  with  him :  ai\d  would 
return  back  to  their  plough.  And  his  most  holy  life  was 
'that  it  begot  such  reverence  to  God,  and  to  him,  that  they 
^t  themselves  the  happier,  when  they  carried  Mr.  Herbert'^s 

|bg  back  with  them  to  their  labour. Thus  powerful  was 

lason,  and  example,  to  persuade  others  to  a  practical  piety 

levotion. 

U  his  constant  public  prayers  did  never  make  him  to  neglect 
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his  o^-n  privalr  devntioiiH.  nor  thcuu*  pravfrs  iliat  Ih-  thcHiiHii  ^a^ 
Hi*lf  InmiikI  tu  iN'rfonti  with  hin  fainilv.  which  al%ia%>*  w«'ffv  a  •' 
Tonii,  atul  not  lon;^;  and  ho  (li«1  alwnvH  ronrluik*  thtin  witk  ua: 
rolk*ct  wliich  tlic  church  hath  A|i|Miint4-<|  tar  i\w  iLi%  tir  »t«^  * 
ThiiH  he  made  c\cr}'  day*H  Hanctity  a  Ntop  towanU  that  kohr^js 
wh4*ri*  impurity  cannot  enter. 

His  cliicA-st  rtvri'ation  wa-s  munic.  in  which  lira%fnU  an  hr  «» 
a  nioNt  excellent  niaHter.  and  did  himM.*If  cff>m|M»-v-  many  dn*.ar 
hynniH  and  antheniH,  which  he  wt  and  Huni;  to  hi«  lut«-  «c  ■>•- 
an«l,  though  he  uan  a  lover  of  n>tinHlni*ftH.  yet  hU  li»«e  to  !»&« 
WAM  Huch,  that  he  went  UHuallv  tui(*t*  e\er\'  wm-k  i*o  t^run 
ap|Niint4Hl  dnvH,  to  th«*  cath«Hlral  chun*h  in  Sa]i**liury  ;  and  a:  1.^ 
retuni  uould  Hay.  '*That  hiH  time  s|M'nt  in  pra\i*r.  an«l  calik^ark 
nninic'.  « lfvat«*d  his  miuL  an«l  wam  hin  heavm  u|M»n  earth."  htt, 
iN'fon*  luH  return  thi>nce  to  Ii4*m«*rt<»n.  he  wnulil  u<*ujilU  *«i^  a>i 
play  his  |iart.  nt  an  appiMuti-d  pri\at4*  niu^je-iiH«  tin;;,  mx^i  u 
ju*«tiry  tliirt  pmctice.  he  wouM  nften  Ha\,  **  K4  li^i«tii  J.«.«  ^.4 
lianinh  mirth,  hut  «>nlv  nuHlrmti***,  and  w.l.*«  ruk-<«  to  it." 

Aiitl,  a.M  hin  df^ire  t<»  i'nj«*y  his  lii'.i\en  u|Hin  larth  iir\«  kja 
tuic«-  «'\«TV  ui-«'k  tu  SAlinliurv,  Ml  hit  Malk*«  thitlM-r  y^%f\'  t^ 
fN'ciiAinn  of  many  happy  aeeideiit.s  t«>  otlu-n  -  of  «Kiih.  I  «J 
int'nti«in  *««»nif  few. 

In  line  (if  hin  u.-ilk**  ti>  >aiiHl»nr>',  hi*  o\irtiNik  a  tnntlefnaa  t^ 
it  Hiill  liijn;;  in  that   eii\.  and  in  tlu-ir  walk   tf*v;*th«r.  Mr    il>f 
InTt  t4Ntk  n  l»tr  iK*e.'if»itin  to  talk  MJtli  him.  an4|  huniM«  Uvg<^  u 
In*  lAcuM-il.  if  hi*  .-utki  il  him  •Miitif  .imiutit  nf  hi«i  faith.  ari«l  «ft»L 
^  I  i|ii  till**  tlif  rallii  r.  U  can<««>  ihiiui:h  \»»\\  are  n«»t  **i  \%\y  \ 
%i-t   I  ri*«*«-i\i*   t\tlit'   fpini   \<>n   l>\  th«-   hand  i^f  tnur  t«  nanl  . 
nir,  I  am   tin-  IrtiM*  r   in   d<i   it.  lN'«*aii^<    I   kn«iH    tlMrt-    W   w 
^  niiiiii  liiartrt   tluit  U*  liki-  tlhi«*«-  ti-^he*!.  tlial  aliiia\*i  k«e  la 
mati-r.  aiiif  \*\  ar«-  .ilvfta\H  fn*»h." 

•  ■ 

.\fttr  mIiu'Ii  I  \pr* o-viitii.  Mr  liirUrt  a**ki-«l  hnii  ^iin«-  i»r^«tfci 
i|iii«iiiitiit.  arni  luiviii',;  !•  !-•  i«i  •!  lu^  .iimwi  r.  ;;a%i-  liiiii  M»rh  rv«« 
for  thi    Ir1.1l  itf  K11    ^iw*  I  iir\     :irii)  t-  r    1  |<r.it  M*  .d    )•*•  t%     :ir»<|    iv    «« 

liitir  .^    .If.  1    I.. I  •  L    .1   liLiniK  r      *(..•!    ?!)•     /.  !.*!•  Iit.|l|    •):'{    -«•   t«il      (•    i-  1^ 

•»•'=    '    <i      I     I    l...i«i.     f-.      'ii.if    I..      \i I     -I'.  11    »»i:!r:i 

ii""'    I    III    III    \    ■    TCiik    !-•    '"•i.j'ii.fv     -r    'ii    4r!ti.i|    Kii;i    li^%    : 

Ip  I     •  f  •■    ■  4   .   !      *■  .:|     I-..     .■        ;.-    ?K.      I. .»!:..        -I     \|  r      •  •  •  •   f  ^-i      ||.  rf«  *". 

*.?f.     ».i»«ri*t    "       i-.l     -■     I     |ri:-*'i     4f-.l     |..r     '.t,-      •-•a«4><i      < 

k  i  •    14  .:.  '   Kiiii 


'  «i4«ilf  *«   »•«•. 
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another  of  his  Salisbury  walks,  he  met  with  a  neighbour 
ter,  and  after  some  friendly  discourse  betwixt  them,  and 
condolement  for  the  decay  of  piety,  and  too  general  contempt 
e  clergy,  Mr.  Herbert  took  occasion  to  say, 
)ne  cure  for  these  distempers,  would  be  for  the  clergy 
selves  to  keep  the  ember-weeks  *  strictly,  and  beg  of  their 
lioners  to  join  with  them  in  fasting  and  prayers  for  a  more 
ous  clergy. 

Lnd  another  cure  would  be,  for  themselves  to  restore  the 
and  neglected  duty  of  catechizing', on  which  the  salvation 
many  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  lay-people  does  depend  ;  but 
pally,  that  the  clergy  themselves  would  be  sure  to  live 
meably ;  and  that  the  dignified  clergy  especially,  which 
b  temperance,  would  avoid  surfeiting,  and  take  all  occasions 
press  a  visible  humility,  and  charity  in  their  lives ;  for  this 
1  force  a  love  and  an  imitation,  and  an  unfeigned  reverence 
all  that  knew  them  to  be  such.*^  (And  for  proof  of  this,  we 
no  other  testimony,  than  the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  Lake  \ 
ord  bishop  of  Bath. and  Wells.)  "This""  (said  Mr.  Her- 
*'  would  be  a  cure  for  the  wickedness  and  growing  atheism 
r  age.  And,  my  dear  brother,  till  this  be  done  by  us,  and 
in  earnest,  let  no  man  expect  a  reformation  of  the  manners 
I  laity :  for  it  is  not  learning,  but  this,  this  only,  that  must 
;  and  till  then,  the  fault  must  lie  at  our  doors.**^ 
another  walk  to  Salisbury,  he  saw  a  poor  man,  with  a 
r  horse,  that  was  fallen  under  his  load.  They  were  both  in 
Bs,  and  needed  present  help ;  which  Mr.  Herbert  perceiving, 
f  his  canonical  coat,  and  helped  the  poor  man  to  unload,  and 
to  load  his  horse.  The  poor  man  blest  him  for  it ;  and  he 
the  poor  man ;  and  was  so  Uke  the  good  Samaritan,  that  he 
bim  money  to  refresh  both  himself  and  his  horse ;  and  told 
**  That  if  he  loved  himself,  he  should  be  merciful  to  his 

V Thus  he  left  the  poor  man,  and  at  his  coming  to  his 

al  friends  at  Salisbury,  they  began  to  wonder  that  Mr. 
je  Herbert,  which  used  to  be  so  trim  and  clean,  came  into 

I  keep  the  ember-weeksJ]   See  vol.  iii.  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  526^  or  Index, 
Entber-'Weeks, 

9ty  of  catechizing,']  See  above.  Life  of  Colet,  vol.  i.  p,  438,  n.     See  also 
under  Catechizing. 

fDr,  Lake,']  See  a  Short  View  of  the  Life  and  Virtues  of  Dr,  Arthur 
pithop  ofBaik  and  Wells,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  fol.  1629. 
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that   roiii|»aiiv  SI)  ^hIIimI  siikI  4liHi-oiii|NrNi'«i  .   Imit  lit    t<  It  ;:i- 
(H*(.*a.Hioii  ;   ami  \\lifii  «>iii*  <»rtlii'  i*(Mti|i:iii\  tidi  )ii:]i     -  H.    :.^ : 
|i»ratr*'<l   liiiiiNi'ir  i>y   >**  dirtv  an  <'iii|i]ii\iiii  nt  .'     Ki«  .-ki.-M>  r  %i- 
*'  Tliat    the   tlii>iii;)il  nf  \\li:il  Ik-  li:i«l  (|(tii«-.  wnuM  |.r><\>    r   .-     * 
liiiii    at    iiiiiliiii^iit  :    and    that    tip-    i»niis7>iiiii    ••!    i:     u-   .'.i    : ^ 
n|ihr:iit|fii   anil    ni:i«h'   diM-onl   in    hi-*   I'lin-M-ittH-*-.   vt}.<:;«>-^    ' 
hhiMilil  |i:is*«  li\   that  ]i|a(*i> .    fur.  it   1  1m-  ii'»niti|  !••  |  r.i\    i-  r  x     '    4 
In*   in   di^^tP^'*.   I  am  •«nri-  ili.-it   1  am  li<iund   -••  t.ir   :i«  ;'    i-    * 
jHiucr   to   iii-irllM-   ulj.it   I  |.ra\  \'t*r.       \m.|   th'-.jh   I  •:  •  •    :   *  • 
ftir   tin-   like    ti'-fa-inii  I  \i  r\  ila\.  \' '  1- t  nii   t»ll  \"n.   I   %« 

•  ■  ■ 

uilliniflx  |ia*<^  «ini-  da\  •*!'  m\  liti-  uitlniiit    (-••Mi;<>r!i:  j  .i  -^     « 
nr  ••h«'v*iii'/  m«T«'v  ,  antl  I  prai*'' t  ■•"!  tur  tlii-*  •••■' .i-:  -u        ,i"  • 

Irt'^  (iiiir  iiur  iii-ti-nm>  :,:->." 

Thn-.    .1-    11. if   M«  •*-»  d    Sa^i'iiir  al?»  r  hi**  ri-i:rTii!:         :   :  •.:.i 
«it*«M-ifiii    |.i   iri?^  ijr- T   tip-  .*^*-rijitup    !■•  <  !•  "ij  li  i-    .inl    r.i*      •     • 
ili-«i'i]i|i-.  uImi  li  h     111'  I  \\i\\\  :ind  :ii'i'ii!ii|>  mi'  •!   'm  \\i-    r  ;--'*7~ 
i.miiian^.    **••  Mr    llir)i<it    m  In*  parli  tnuar  i  ii*  .!%•  n    •:    1     ^   • 
l.tk'-   an\    f:iir   ••#  «  .|.|.iii  in  iii»«rii<l  \\,>    ijn<ir:i'i*    '-r  ■'••t.'.    *'    & 
that    \\*T*     111    atMi- 'I'lii  ,    :\w\    •!:  I    :iiv«.i\>.    i'i.',?,-;ii    l.i-    j  ••  •     .•• 
Ii\  hIh-umij    liimti!.T\    :tiiil   npTi  \     .'iiid   mmi«r>  r:ii.'    i:r.i<  •     •  .  *  ■ 

■  ■ 

\nd  \.*    w:i-  fii"-*   hapi'X  in  In-  wili    •«  i.iif-r'. -i  ■     t-.;      «  •     ' 

hi^    :ii  t^    "I    •  t:.ir:!\     uliiiiii  li<      III. till     lii^    .I*::!-'!.*  ?     .•'.  i    \.\    , 

•>?.inrl\   HtT'i   li*  r  li.i'id    i  t* nt'i  t**  nii\  I't  uii.i*    iii"*     %   i  ■     r         «  ■- 
f«ir  r  1 1  li'     ail  i   .'.tN  •     1  ■  r  im«»  r  '••  ili-i'  •"•    f  ii  i*    !••  •        I    ■  '     • 
par  I -I  I    .-ii.*l  \*  ;• '.    r     I   |ni««  r  '  ■  il.*!  ■■•««.    .-i  ••  ■  ?li  \  ir*      •    ?  *  '       ■  r 
tli.i!  <  ;iiin    \'.ir;\    iii'-i    hi-    I'ari:  .    "i.i«h  trii-'    -?■  .-■   \k  ' 

f'.lU  I"  rf'irTi:    .k  .1  v«'iu!-i  •>!!•  II  !•?!•  r  (••  hiiii  .im  :i-  -     i.    '      *   !•<  ^  •*■  « 
Ar>l<iii;      .Hid  .1     tP'  !i    }•«  J    .in    i  r.l.r.'*  im  itt  •'!  h  <*  U    .  .!^     t    •  •.*» 

r*  J I   Ml   t  !•■     •  iii|'l>\  Tii<  I.*   .     :i!>d   tli:«  %«.'f*  l4^:i.ii!\   'i^  :   ••  .'.    i  \    '•-  f 

III    I  i  irtk*  f  «    .1':  i    -«^'"   -     li'f    •». i|i,.     -'ii  li   jMHir  |«  « ■j-l-      ."i^    ■■■      k  •      •    * 
*r.if.  I    ■:»    !:.■  ■    •     r.'«    l   ■  t    •  'i-  I  I  I  ?  I-     ;»-!•■'  .       ■  K  if;*  \  \       .    ■     • 

).it  i-«-      I..    •.  •    I.       ,  •  ii'*    •  .  I*  .     !.  -f    >lid    •  * '  f  • .  r  J   !■  "  :  k   ■    *T 
,»     .    ■  ■   i?     ■  '     *  i-.»    .      .    I    *     K  .'    ••  :  f    !     .      ■    ■  -         •  •.  ■       I.   . 
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D  us^  that  charity  is  the  top  of  Christian  virtues,  the  covering 
us,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  life  of  faith :  and  that  charity 
a  promise  of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  of  a  reward  in 
life  which  is  to  come;  being  these,  and  more  excellent 
B  are  in  Scripture  spoken  of  thee,  O  charity,  and  that, 
;  all  my  tithes,  and  church-dues,  are  a  deodate  from  thee, 
f  God !  make  me,  O  my  God,  so  far  to  trust  thy  promise,  as 
turn  them  back  to  thee ;  and,  by  thy  grace,  I  will  do  so,  in 
buting  them  to  any  of  thy  poor  members  that  are  in 
)8S,  or  do  but  bear  the  image  of  Jesus  my  master.  Sir,^** 
he  to  his  friend)  ''  my  wife  hath  a  competent  mainte- 
i  secured  her  after  my  death,  and  therefore  as  this  is 
)rayer,  so  this  my  resolution  shall  by  God^s  grace  be 
erable/' 

is  may  be  some  account  of  the  excellencies  of  the  active 
'  of  his  life ;  and,  thus  he  continued,  till  a  consumption  so 
ened  him,  as  to  confine  him  to  his  house,  or  to  the  chapel, 
I  does  almost  join  to  it;  in  which  he  continued  to  read 
ars  constantly  twice  every  day,  though  he  were  very  weak ; 
e  of  which  times  of  his  reading,  his  wife  observed  him  to 
in  pain,  and  told  him  so,  and,  that  it  wasted  his  spirits,  and 
ened  him :  and  he  confessed  it  did,  but  said,  '^  His  life  could 
e  better  spent,  than  in  the  service  of  his  master  Jesus,  who 
lone  and  suffered  so  much  for  him.  But,^^  said  he,  ^^  I  will 
e  wilful :  for  though  my  spirit  be  willing,  yet  I  find  my  flesh 
ak ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Bostock  shall  be  appointed  to  read 
jrs  for  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  now  be  only  a  hearer  of 
y  till  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality /'*  And  Mr.  Bostock 
be  next  day  imdertake  and  continue  this  happy  employment. 

It.  Herbert's  death. This  Mr.  Bostock  was  a  learned  and 

ous  man,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Herbert'^s  and  then  his  curate 
le  church  of  Fulston,  which  is  a  mile  from  Bemerton,  to 

I  church  Bemerton  is  but  a  chapel  of  ease. And  this 

Bostock  did  also  constantly  supply  the  church  service  for 
Herbert  in  that  chapel,  when  the  music-meeting  at  Salisbury 
id  his  absence  from  it. 

bout  one  month  before  his  death,  his  friend  Mr.  Farrer  (for 
seount  of  whom  I  am  by  promise  indebted  to  the  reader,  and 
)d  to  make  him  sudden  payment)  hearing  of  Mr.  Herbert's 

tke  acHve  part.']  "  His  time  he  ever  measured  by  the  pulse,  that  native 
iMuch  God  has  set  in  every  one  of  us."    lA/e  by  Barnabas  Oley. 
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Hirkn*»«H.  si'iit  Mr.  Kdmiind  l>iino«iii  (who  is  nnw  r*'rX*iT  *<(  Y'^' 
IL'iriK-t  ill  tlic  rotiiitv  of  Midilh'st'x)  fniMi  hi?«  limiM-  ••r<ii«l  Un  ru:. 
wliicli  in  iirar  to  lliiiitinirflon,  to  nrv  Mr.  Ili-rlhrt.  ai»«l  i>»  ai«K..* 
Iiiiii.  hr  w.'intril  not  liis  ilailv  nniVfPi  for  IiU  rtx'im  n  .  x'rl  V- 
I  hi nn 111  was  t«)  n*tuni  luirk  to  (iiiKlni,  uiili  an  aro>un:  -^  V* 
ll«*rlNTt's  roMilitioii.  Mr.  I>iiiu*on  roiin«l  liini  wraL.  an^i  at  '^a' 
time  lyiii;;  4111  liis  Im-iI.  or  on  n  pallat ;  hut  at  hi^*  •«««  inj  Mr  I*.' 
ron.  hi*  rn'M'ii  hiiii'M'tf  vii;orou>lv.  .salut«il  him.  and  »::K  « 'tv 
I  •arm 'Ml  II -ss  rii(|iiirr<l  tlh*  hi'ahh  i»f  his  ltr«»thi  r  Farrt  r  .  •/  m-ji 
Mr.  Dtiiicoii  s;itiNli<-«l  him  ;  and  after  HMnn*  di'««*fitir^>  *.(  Mr.  \  at 
n-r's  hol\  hfc.  and  tlic  manner  of  lii**  ronMant  m  r\iii^  «•  -i  u 

m 

s:nd  to  Mr.  l>nn<*on "Sir,  I  ?mn'  I»v  \our  liahit  t}ui:  \  'ii  hr  k 

prit'^r.  and  I  di'sin*  }ou  t«»  |iniy  willi  ni«-  ;'*  uliirh  !•  t:i^  .rrmr*.-: 
Mr.  I  hi  neon  ankid  him  "wliat  iirayiTHf  to  which    Mr   H.f*»r.  • 
aii^wrr  w;is,  ••  O  sir.  thf  |iniy«Ts  of  ni\    iimthi  r.    thi    riiur^^i    1 
Kiiirland.  no  oiIht  |irn\rr>  an*  « i|ii:d  t<i  tli«  in  '   1>ut.  at  t:.:«  r.-.r 
I  Uir  i,f  \,»||  |,i  iirav  onlv  tlic  IJtaiiv,  fur  I  am  u.ak  aii-1  fx-r: 
aiiil  Mr.  IhiniNifi  ih^l  >»k      Afl^-r  uliii-h.  and  •~ini«   nTh*  r  •!i«^<.ni 
•  if  Mr.  rain-r.  Mr**.  llrrlNrt    }iro\iili'il  Mr.  Ihiii«*i<ii  a  |-L*in  ^:- 
|ii  r.  and  a  cli-aii  lodt^iii:;.  and  In-  U't<Mik  liiin***  If  !••   rk-«i       T'- 
Mr.  IhiiM'iin  till-  nil-;   aiiil  t' !U  iih'.  that  at  hi<*  tir^t  \it«  ..f  Vf 
IlirlMft,  III-  r<iu  niaji-*<(\  ainl  liuniilil\  *mi  nt'uiM'd'il  mi  !::•  k«4« 
aihl  iM'h:i\i>iiir.  a-*  lN-i;tii  in  liiiii  an  a\iliil  ri-\i  nnr*   f -r  !•:•  |«f>*r 
ami  h:i\-.   "    hi-  ili-i'inir-^-  wa-«   *•»   pmu-,  and  hi**  iii"Ti-ii  *•  ^r'.* 
and  lilt  •  k.  lli.il  alli  r  alnio^I  fi>rl\  \i.ir**.  \t\  \\u  \  niiiaiii  «:i..  fr^ 

•      •  •  • 

in  III**  iiM  ini>r% 

Thf  111  \t  iii'iriiiii;^  Mr.  iMnii'un  |«fi  hiiu.  and  Ut'^'k  hii:i^if  !• 
a  liitiriii  \  !••  lUdi.  lull  With  a  |'niini*M>  t'l  Pliirn  li^^^k  !••  K«9 
H  If  Inn  fill-  d.i\-*.  and  In*  «lid  r**t ,  hnf  U  |'<ir«-  I  ^hall  ^1%  an^  fKot" 
III  what  di*Miiiir-M-  (Inn  fill  U  (ui\t  tin  m  tM«i.  I  mil  |a«  mi  1^.- 
iiO'M  i|  ;««riiiiiit  ••!   Mr    larrif. 

\|r  Niilioli-  larnr  (ulm  -^ut  tin  n  |>ntati*iii  **(  U  in;;  <^al»**. 
^nii(  Nii-hi'!.k*<  At  (h«  .i;^'«-  I'f  xi\  \iar«)  wa^  l^^rn  m  l.>>ti<!'</T  a.--} 
do-., I. til  ^^  K.id  ;;•"  "1  •  'i!!-  iM-  'ti  Ml  III-*  \  ••i.'h  .  I  <i!  •  •  r'.ii:  :%  «  a«  1* 
411    t-ir!*   .ij-     ni  !>{•     I'ili»   •!   •  l.4r>    )>  ill    ni  •    irt.l-r.-l^'       im\,.  •■■     •, 

•  ■.ii*iri'i'|'.it«    ii;i.nt:i!    l'irl»i-»|'i-*\     !iv,|«rii.i.      .1      !'    \r- 

\i-.    •   w..    *^,  j,r\  '.ixM-  \i  II  ..I  ♦..-.  .1^-.    I,.    N  :  -  ^  K .    .*   •  • 

k-.    w!''!^''       ^    til    •  K.    l.f.'ji  .1^-  -   'i-'L"  :i   I'l   Ml-    »i .  •:•  f.  ja.*^»  ■< 

•  i.f   I   f.ri*'  411    M     ri  i        ii:  i   'tii-l'  t  ••(•••••I   Ml  il  *. Ii.    ^  r  I    .  .1  i-  •«      4   rtm-f 
'<lip;i<-n    afid   ''f  *fii  ir  liiui^rt*  r    jiid    *lii     ri»-«-ii«   • -I    fl>'tr   •    r^i  ri 
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[n  this  his  travel  he  met  with  many  persuasions  to  come  into 
ununion  with  that  church  which  calls  itself  catholic :  but,  he 
led  from  his  travels  as  he  went,  eminent  for  his  obedience  to 
other,  the  church  of  England.  In  his  absence  from  England, 
^arrer^s  father  (who  was  a  merchant)  allowed  him  a  liberal 
enance ;  and  not  long  after  his  return  into  England,  Mr. 
T  had  by  the  death  of  his  father,  or  an  elder  brother,  or 
an  estate  left  him,  that  enabled  him  to  purchase  land  to  the 
of  4  or  500^.  a  year ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  land  was  at 
»  Gidden ',  four  or  six  miles  from  Huntingdon,  and  about 
^n  from  Cambridge  :  which  place,  he  chose  for  the  privacy 
and  for  the  hall,  which  had  the  parish  church,  or  chapel  be- 
ig,  and  adjoining  near  to  it ;  for,  Mr.  Farrer  having  seen 
lanners  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  found  them  to  be,  as 
lerbert  says,  ^^  a  nothing  between  two  dishes  ^^  did  so  con- 
it,  that  he  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Gcations,  and  in  devotion,  and  charity,  and  to  be  always 

red  for  death. And  his  life  was  spent  thus. 

J  and  his  family,  which  were  like  a  Uttle  college,  and  about 
'  in  number,  did  most  of  them  keep  Lent,  and  all  ember- 
I  strictly,  both  in  fasting,  and  using  all  those  mortifications 
rayers  that  the  church  hath  appointed  to  be  then  used : 
e  and  they  did  the  like  constantly  on  Fridays,  and  on  the 
,  or  eves  appointed  to  be  fasted  before  the  saints-days :  and 
rugality  and  abstinence  turned  to  the  relief  of  the  poor :  but 
Fas  but  a  part  of  his  charity,  none  but  Grod  and  he  knew 

38t. 

is  family,  which  I  have  said  to  be  in  number  about  thirty, 
a  part  of  them  his  kindred,  and  the  rest  chosen  to  be  of  a 
jr  fit  to  be  moulded  into  a  devout  life ;  and  all  of  them  were 
leir  dispositions  serviceable  and  quiet,  and  humble,  and  free 
BcandaJ.  Having  thus  fitted  himself  for  his  family,  he  did 
;  the  year  1 630,  betake  himself  to  a  constant  and  methodical 

je  of  God,  and  it  was  in  this  manner. He  being  accom- 

d  with  most  of  his  family,  did  himself  use  to  read  the 
ion  prayers  (for  he  was  a  deacon)  every  day  at  the  appointed 
I  of  ten  and  four,  in  the  parish  church  which  was  very  near 
touse,  and  which  he  had  both  repaired  and  adorned ;  for  it 
Mien  into  a  great  ruin,  by  reason  of  a  depopulation  of  the 

*  Little  Gidden."]  About  four  or  five  miles  from  Leighton. 
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village  before  Mr.  Farrer  bought  the  manor;  and,  he  did  also 
constantly  read  the  mattins  every  morning  at  the  hour  of  six, 
either  in  the  church,  or  in  an  oratory,  which  was  within  his  own 
house :  and  many  of  the  family  did  there  continue  with  him  after 
the  prayers  were  ended,  and  there  they  spent  some  hours  in 
singing  hymns,  or  anthems,  sometimes  in  the  church,  and  often 
to  an  organ  in  the  oratory.  And  there  they  sometimes  betook 
themselves  to  meditate,  or  to  pray  privately,  or  to  read  a  part  of 
the  New  Testament  to  themselves,  or  to  continue  their  praying 
or  reading  the  psalms :  and,  in  case  the  psalms  were  not  always 
read  in  the  day,  then  Mr.  Farrer,  and  others  of  the  congrega- 
tion, did  at  night,  at  the  ring  of  a  watch-bell,  repair  to  the 
church  or  oratory,  and  there  betake  themselves  to  prayers,  and 
lauding  God,  and  reading  the  psalms  that  had  not  been  read  in 
the  day ;  and,  when  these,  or  any  part  of  the  congregation  grew 
weary,  or  faint,  the  watch-bell  was  rung,  sometimes  before,  and 
sometimes  after  midnight :  and  then  another  part  of  the  family 
rose,  and  maintained  the  watch,  sometimes  by  praying,  or  singing 
lauds  to  God,  or  reading  the  psalms  :  and  when  after  some  hours 
they  also  grew  weary  or  faint,  they  rung  the  watch-bell,  and 
were  also  relieved  by  some  of  the  former,  or  by  a  new  part  of  the 
society,  which  continued  their  devotions,  (as  hath  been  mentioned) 

until  morning. And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  this  continued 

serving  of  God,  the  psalter,  or  whole  book  of  psalms,  was  in 
every  four  and  twenty  hours,  sung  or  read  over,  from  the  first  to 
the  last  verse :  and  this  was  done  as  constantly,  as  the  sun  runs 
his  circle  every  day  about  the  world,  and  then  begins  again  the 
same  instant  that  it  ended. 

Thus  did  Mr.  Farrer,  and  his  happy  family,  serve  God  day 
and  night:  thus  did  they  always  behave  themselves,  as  in  h^ 
presence.  And,  they  did  always  eat  and  drink  by  the  strictest 
rules  of  temperance ;  eat  and  drink  so,  as  to  be  ready  to  rise  at 
midnight,  or  at  the  call  of  a  watch-bell,  and  perform  their  devo- 
tions to  God. And  it  is  fit  to  tell  the  reader  that  many  of 

the  clergy  that  were  more  inclined  to  practical  piety,  and  devo- 
tion, than  to  doubtful  and  needless  disputations,  did  often  come 
to  Gidden-hall,  and  make  themselves  a  part  of  that  happy  society, 
and  stay  a  week  or  more,  and  then  join  with  Mr.  Farrer,  and  the 
family  in  these  devotions,  and  assist  and  ease  him  or  them  in 
their  watch  by  night;  and  these  various  devotions  had  never 
less  than  two  of  the  domestic  family  in  the  night ;  and  the  watch 
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was  always  kept  in  the  church  or  oratory,  unless  in  extreme  cold 
winter  nights,  and  then  it  was  maintained  in  a  parlour  which  had 
a  fire  in  it ;  and  the  parlour  was  fitted  for  that  purpose ;  and 
this  course  of  piety,  and  great  liberality  to  his  poor  neighbours, 
Mr.  Farrer  maintained  till  his  death,  which  was  in  the  year 
1639. 

Mr.  Farrer'^s,  and  Mr.  Herbert's  devout  lives,  were  both  so 
noted,  that  the  general  report  of  their  sanctity,  gave  them  occa- 
sion to  renew  that  slight  acquaintance  which  was  begun  at  their 
being  contemporaries  in  Cambridge ;  and  this  new  holy  friend- 
ship was  long  maintained  without  any  interview^  but  only  by 
loving  and  endearing  letters.  And,  one  testimony  of  their 
friendship  and  pious  designs  may  appear  by  Mr.  Farrer''s  com- 
mending the  Considerations  of  John  Valdesso  *  (a  book  which  he 
had  met  with  in  his  travels,  and  translated  out  of  Spanish  into 
English)  to  be  examined  and  censured  by  Mr.  Herbert  before  it 
was  made  public ;  which  excellent  book  Mr.  Herbert  did  read, 
and  return  back  with  many  marginal  notes,  as  they  be  now 
printed  with  it :  and  with  them,  Mr.  Herbert'^s  affectionate 
letter  to  Mr.  Farrer. 

This  John  Valdesso  was  a  Spaniard,  and  was  for  his  learning 
and  virtue  much  valued  and  loved  by  the  great  emperor  Charles 
the  fifth,  whom  Valdesso  had  followed  as  a  cavalier  all  the  time 
of  his  long  and  dangerous  wars ;  and  when  Valdesso  grew  old, 

^  John  ValdessoJ]  Juan  Valdes,  a  noble  Spaniard,  knighted  by  Charles  V., 
was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
Naples.  He  died  there  in  1 540.  The  original  Spanish  text  of  his  "  Considera- 
tions "  has  never  been  printed.  An  Italian  version  of  the  work,  (by  whom 
made  is  uncertain,)  was  taken  to  Basle  by  Pietro  Paolo  Vergerio,  when  he 
threw  up  his  bishopric  of  Capo  d*Istria,  in  order  to  join  the  reformed  church, 
and  it  was  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  Ceho  Secondo  Curione,  who  added 
a  preface,  and  published  it  at  Basle  in  1550.  Another  edition  was  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1563.  From  the  Itahan  it  was  translated  into  French  by  C  K. 
(Claude  de  Kerquifinem,)  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1565.  In  the  French  version 
the  author's  name  is  turned  into  "  Jean  de  Val  de  d'Esso.*'  Nicholas  Farrer's 
English  version  was  made  from  the  Italian,  and,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, was  printed  at  Oxford,  by  L.  Lichfield,  in  1638,  in  4to.  Copies  of  the 
English  translation  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  Sion  College  libraries.  The 
Bodleian  and  the  British  Museum  possess  the  first  Italian  edition,  and  the 
Bodleian  has  also  the  French  translation.  It  may  be  remarked  as  singular, 
that  at  the  present  time,  (1852;  when  so  many  books  have  been  reprinted,  a 
work  translated  by  Nicholas  Farrer,  having  notes  by  George  Herbert,  and  a 
preface  by  Thomas  Jackson,  should  have  remained  unnoticed. 
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and  ^n'w  wf^nry  ImiiIi  of  war  and  thi*  wi»rlt|.  Ih*  t«N»k  hi*  it^ 
iip|Nirtiiiiity  ti»  tlrrlan*  to  ilir  i>ni|M>ri»r.  tliat  hi"«  n**t«»luti"ffi  »»  -■ 
(K*<*liii«*  his  niaj('st\*s  s^'nu'c,  and  U-taki*  liim^^df  !«•  a  ^^i:*'*,  i»l 
(*oiit(*iii|ilativ«>  lir«\  lnH'atisc  thi*n'  nii^lit  to  U*  a  VA«-aii«-}  .^f  rvrar 

U-t^ixt   fit;htint;  and  dun^. Tlic  «-ni|M-nir  IumI    Kinv«  h'   if 

tilt*  s:iiiif.  fir  otlirr  liki*  r«*as4iiis,  put  on  the  pcmn*  n-M4uti>'ri  \*».\ 
<hnI  and  liiniM'ir  flid.  till  tlifn.  imlv  know  tli«-m  ,  an<l  t^  :•: 
tlii'nTiin*  drsin*  Valdcsno  to  t-onnidtT  «k«-ll  nf  wtiat  )••-  )^  i  •^>« 
and  to  k('f|i  liiH  |iur|MiH«*  witliin  liin  own  lln■a^t.  till  th«]k  !••••  c  ."*.. 
Imvi*  a  S4i*iind  <i|»|Mirtunity  nf  a  frirntlly  dim-mir^*  :  •ku<-fi  ^^ 
dfsNo  |iroii)i<M*d  to  do. 

In  till*  nii*an  tini«\  tin*  fm|H>nir  a[i|Niiiit^  |in\at«  1%  a  >Ui  fr 
liini  and  Valdrwui  to  m«*ct  attain,  ami.  aftrr  a  pinui  and  frv«  .i>^ 
niiipu*  tlii'V  iMitli  a^rrrd  nil  a  rrrtain  day  to  n-n-i^i-  tl>«  li«^«k<J 
Harranifnt  |Mililii*ly  :  anil.  a|i|Niiiiti*d  an  <'liN|iii'iit  and  il«  %'*ul  iriMf 
to  |»n'a(*li  a  Mniioii  of  i*onti-ni)it  of  tin*  Hurld.  atitl  of  th  haf* 
liin**^**  and  iN-m-lit  of  a  «|nii-t  anil  mnti  iii|iLiti\i*  lift-  .  «^i>h  txir 
friar  did  nio*<l  affi  i-tionntrlv  AftiT  whiidi  ^rniiiii.  tli«-  «?n(»**€ 

tiNik  iH'ra*«ioii  tti  iliM-Lirt'  o|hiiI\.  "  Tli.it  tin-  pn  .ii-li«-r  Ka*!  Uv< 
in  liiiii  a  r«-«oliititiii  tt>  la\  d(i\%ii  lii*<  iliifiuln  •«.  and  X»*  f  «rx&kv  :v 
uiifld.  aiiil  In  i.'iki-  liiiii*M-lf  to  a  nioii:i-.*ii\d  lit'i  ."  And.  (»•  ^r- 
li-iid«-i|.  In-  liad  |ii  r<iLidt-it  .loliii  \  ;iMi  •-»*»»  t^i  •!•»  ill*-  Ilk** .  I<ct  *.:  ^ 
is  iini-t  I'l-rl.iin.  tli:it  .'tftt  r  flu-  •  iii)»  n^r  li:iil  rail*  d  hi«  •••n  I'Y.i.*' 
out  **(  iiiijI.iiHl  :iiid  r< -lijiit  d  to  liiiii  all  hw  kiiij>l'iiM«,  tliA*.  \^^ 
till   I  iiiii*  r<ir.  .iii«l  .liilid  \  .il'i*  -«^o  di*l  I'l  rf><nti  tli*  ir  r*-^*!'..t!  iO* 

Tlii^  :i>-i-i>iint    i-f  .li'lin  \";ili|i  "*-ii  I  nfti\id  fnitu  a  fr:- :%l    tra: 
IlvI  it  rr«ini  tli*    iiniiith  of  Mr    I'.irrir     and.  tin-  n  a*l' r  iiji«  *^  < 
tlial  III  tliM  T'  ;ir>  III*  lit    .l<i)iii  \  .ildi^*ii  ««rit    lii^  •  t,*    huriiir^^i  %.•*'. 
l<-ii  i  ••ii-idi  r  ifi"iit   .tiid  iii.tii\  ••til*  r  In  :iti^  ^  *»i  Hi^rtK.  mlm-h  mv. 
.1  -••■•. I. .1  Mr     r.trr^  r  t<i  iipH-iiri  ,  :iihI  tr:ifi-I.il«    th«  iii. 

Xl'tif    tlii^    .I't'iiii*    i.f    Mr     r:irn  r.    and    didiii    Val^lt^wx    I 
|iriiii*>l  til    iii\  .111  •lint    I'f    Mr.  ll*rUrt     .i'pI    Mr    I>uri4"*4i    wWi 
a<**'r<ii.ij    !•>   Ills   |T«>tM:««     rit'irti<d  fr-in   fl'<    l»-i*ii  !):•    hfth  •&«< 
ai-  I  'It*  (i  t  ■-.     I   Mr    II*  r'-  r!  lutf  \\  mi  tl^-  r  tl.i.'i  \t»    k  f!  hi:ii     ^>*i 
■}.    r.  •    r      ■         .;     .    .    r   .  .'  I  ii    •   I-      1    :..■  .    )    .•    .i*    \|  r     !►..■♦    • 

I   ir'        •..■".   i       .     \|  »     I  I    •■  -  r*       ;.••'■      •■      ?      •    j    .r  J.  .■*  ^  • 

I    ;   •     .      ■  .    '  •     ■        f    I    » •  r     I    . »        . .  .     •        f     ■  i   •  .1  .  :     ^        . 

.1    '  .        •        ..     i.'l         .■     i     ■■      .     ■  I     '-    ,      ♦      :    I      '  ■        ■    '.!...      J    ••    .tfc     i 

I  '^*    •-  ?    r  •■  I     I    !    ■    •    -i.  I        .»     "i   I'    I    '   I.      ■■•.!•»'?    F'^ 

•  •    •!       i.I\     I'    *"  '    i'    '  ■       •  I  »■.    !     • !    i'    I    i::.     ^  \    \.im    J ••><'» 

!••      :  »•      I.-    ••     •«•    Ilk-      til..        4*     '•       !•      I  !•    k-«  d    Mi'h    M  ita!     |>i«-AMl^ 
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and  tell  him,  that  I  do  not  repine  but  am  pleased  with  my 
of  health ;  and  tell  him,  my  heart  is  fixed  on  that  place 
)  true  joy  is  only  to  be  found,  and,  that  I  long  to  be  there, 

0  wait  for  my  appointed  change  with  hope  and  patience/'* 
^  said  this,  he  did  with  so  sweet  a  humility  as  seemed  to 
him,  bow  down  to  Mr.  Duncon,  and  with  a  thoughtful  and 

ited  look,  say  to  him "  Sir,  I  pray  deliver  this  little 

to  my  dear  brother  Farrer,  and  tell  him,  he  shall  find  in  it 
^ore  'of  the  xnany  spiritual  conflicts  that  have  past  betwixt 
nd  my  soul,  before  I  could  subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus 
ister ;  in  whose  service  I  have  now  found  perfect  freedom : 

him  to  read  it ;  and  then,  if  he  can  think  it  may  turn  to 
[vantage  of  any  dejected  poor  soul,  let  it  be  made  public : 

let  him  bum  it :  for,  I  and  it  are  less  than  the  least  of 

mercies.'" Thus  meanly  did  this  humble  man  think  of 

ccellent  book,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  The  Temple  : 
sred  Poems,  and  Private  Ejaculations ;  of  which,  Mr.  Farrer 

say,  '*  There  was  in  it  the  picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every 

and,  that  the  whole  book  was  such  a  harmony  of  holy 
DS,  as  would  enrich  the  world  with  pleasure  and  piety/^ 
tt  appears  to  have  done  so :  for  there  have  been  more  than 
IT  thousand  of  them  sold  since  the  first  impression. 

1  this  ought  to  be  noted,  that  when  Mr.  Farrer  sent  this 
o  Cambridge  to  be  licensed  for  the  press,  the  vice-chancellor 
by  no  means  allow  the  two  so  much  noted  verses, 


it 


Religion  stands  a  tip-toe  in  our  land, 
Ready  to  pass '  to  the  American  strand/' 


tdy  to  pass,]  "  Now,  I  beseech  you,  let  me  know  what  your  opinion 
or  English  plantations  in  the  New  World.  Heretofore  I  have  won- 
1  my  thoughts  at  the  providence  of  God  concerning  that  world,  not 
red  till  this  old  world  of  ours  is  almost  at  an  end ;  and  then  no  foot- 
land  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  much  less  of  Christ.  And 
msidering  our  English  plantations  of  late,  and  the  opinion  of  many 
^mnes  concerning  the  Gospel's  fleeting  westward,  sometimes  I  have  had 
oughts,  why  may  not  that  be  the  place  of  New  Jerusalem  ?  But  you 
indsomely  and  folly  cleared  me  ^m  such  odd  conceits.  But  what  ? 
fou,  shall  our  English  there  degenerate  and  join  themselves  with  Gog 
igog.  We  have  heard  lately  divers  ways,  that  our  people  there  have  no 
*  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  And  the  very  week  after  I  received 
It  letter,  I  saw  a  letter  written  tram  New  England,  discoursing  of  an 
tbiBty  of  subsisting  there ;  and  seems  to  prefer  the  confession  of  God*s 
I  any  condition  here  in  Old  England,  rather  than  run  over  to  enjoy 

-  IV.  E 
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to  be  printed;  and  Mr.  Farrer  would  by  no  means  allow  the 
book  to  bo  printed,  and  want  them.  But  after  some  time,  and 
some  arguments,  for  and  against  their  being  made  pubUc,  the 
vice-chancellor  said,  "  I  knew  Mr.  Herbert  weU,  and  know  that 
he  had  many  heavenly  speculations,  and  was  a  divine  poet,  but,  I 
hope  the  world  will  not  take  him  to  be  an  inspired  prophet,  and 
therefore  I  licence  the  whole  book.''  So  that  it  came  to  be 
printed,  without  the  diminution  or  addition  of  a  syllable,  since  it 
was  dehvered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Duncon,  save  only,  that  Mr. 
Farrer  hath  added  that  excellent  preface  that  is  printed,  be- 
fore it. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Duncon's  leaving  Mr.  Herbert,  (which  was 
about  three  weeks  before  his  death)  his  old  and  dear  friend  Mr. 
Woodnot  came  from  London  to  Bemerton,  and  never  left  him, 
till  he  had  seen  him  draw  his  last  breath ;  and  closed  his  eyes  on 
his  death-bed.  In  this  time  of  liis  decay,  he  was  often  visited  and 
prayed  for  by  all  the  clergy  that  lived  near  to  him,  especially  by 
his  friends  the  bishop  and  prebends  of  the  cathedral  church  in 
Salisbury ;  but  by  none  more  devoutly  than  his  wife,  his  three 
nieces  (then  a  part  of  his  family)  and  Mr.  Woodnot,  who  were 
the  sad  witnesses  of  his  daily  decay ;  to  whom  he  would  often 

speak  to  this  purpose. "  I  now  look  back  upon  the  pleasures 

of  my  life  past,  and  see  the  content  I  have  taken  in  beauty,  in 
wit,  in  music,  and  pleasant  conversation,  are  now  all  past  by  me, 
like  a  dream,  or  as  a  shadow  that  returns  not,  and  are  now  all 
become  dead  to  me,  or  I  to  them ;  and  I  see  that  as  my  father 
and  generation  hath  done  before  me,  so  I  also  shall  now  suddenly 
(with  Job)  make  my  bed  also  in  th^  dark ;  and,  I  praise  God  I  am 
prepared  for  it ;  and  I  praise  him,  that  I  am  not  to  learn  patience, 
now  I  stand  in  such  need  of  it ;  and,  that  I  have  practised  mor- 
tification, and  endeavoured  to  die  daily,  that  I  might  not  die 
eternally ;  and,  my  hope  is,  that  I  shall  shortly  leave  this  valley 

their  liberty  there :  yea,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  likely  to  be  more  dear  in  New 
England  than  in  Old :  and  lastly,  unless  they  be  exceeding  careful,  and  God 
wonderfully  merciful,  they  are  like  to  lose  that  life  and  zeal  for  God  and  his 
truth  in  New  England,  which  they  enjoyed  in  Old :  as  whereof  they  have 
already  woeful  experience,  and  many  there  feel  it  to  their  smart."  Letter 
of  Dr.  W.  Twisse  to  Joseph  Mede,  dated  March  2,  1 634.  Mede's  WoThs^ 
p.  799. 

Barnabas  Oley,  in  his  Life  of  Herbert,  referring  to  the  same  lines,  says, 
"  I  pray  God  he  may  prove  a  true  prophet /or  poor  America,  not  against  poor 
England,'' 
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ITS,  and  be  free  from  all  fevers  and  pain :  and,  which  will  be 
re  happy  condition,  I  shall  be  free  from  sin,  and  all  the 
sations  and  anxieties  that  attend  it ;  and  this  being  past,  I 
dwell  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  dwell  there  with  men  made 
rt ;  dwell,  where  these  eyes  shall  see  my  master  and  Saviour 
;  and,  with  him  see  my  dear  mother,  and  all  my  relations 

lends. But  I  must  die,  or  not  come  to  that  happy  place. 

this  is  my  content,  that  I  am  going  daily  towards  it ;  and, 
svery  day  which  I  have  lived  hath  taken  a  part  of  my  ap- 
d  time  from  me ;  and,  that  I  shall  live  the  less  time,  for, 

f  lived  this,  and  the  day  past.^ These  and  the  like 

isions,  which  he  uttered  often,  may  be  said  to  be  his  enjoy- 

of  heaven,  before  he  enjoyed  it. The  Sunday  before  his 

»  he  rose  suddenly  from  his  bed  or  couch,  called  for  one  of 
itruments,  took  it  into  his  hand,  and  said 


(« 


My  God,  my  God, 

My  music  shall  find  thee. 

And  every  string 
Shall  have  his  attribute  to  sing." 

1  having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sung : 

"  Hie  Sundays  of  man's  life. 

Threaded  together  on  timers  string, 
Make  bracelets,  to  adorn  the  wife 

Of  the  eternal,  glorious  King : 
On  Sundays,  heaven's  door  stands  ope ; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife. 
More  plentiful  than  hope." 

IS  he  sung  on  earth  such  hymns  and  anthems  as  the  angels 
J,  and  Mr.  Farrer,  now  sing  in  heaven. 
IS  he  continued  meditating  and  praying,  and  rejoicing,  till 
y  of  his  death ;  and  on  that  day,  said  to  Mr.  Woodnot, 
dear  friend,  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  to  present  to  my 
bl  God  but  sin  and  misery ;  but  the  first  is  pardoned :  and 
hours  will  now  put  a  period  to  the  latter ;  for  I  shall  sud- 
go  hence  and  be  no  more  seen."*'  Upon  which  expression, 
t^oodnot  took  occasion  to  remember  him  of  the  re-edifying 
n  church,  and  his  many  acts  of  mercy ;  to  which  he  made 
r,  saying,  "  They  be  good  works,  if  they  be  sprinkled  with 
ood  of  Christ,  and  not  otherwise.'"  After  this  discourse  he 
e  more  restless,  and  his  soul  seemed  to  be  weary  of  her 
y  tabernacle ;  and  this  uneasiness  became  so  visible,  that 

K   2 
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Iii.-i  wift\  his  tlini*  iimmm^.  and  Mr.  Wiioilnol,  ^ntml  r*4i<Ar .  » 
nlNMit  his  InmI,  lN*liol(ltii^  him  with  M>rrow.  ainl  an  un«illir»j:»^ 
to  losi*  tlie  hi^ht  of  him  wliom  thvy  rouM  not  >m»|m*  u*  ««<r  mgri 

loiipT. Ah  tht'V  Htoo«l  thuH  iH-hohlin^  him.  hi««  «iifr  <4p«ri-i'«i 

him  ti»  hriNitht*  fuiiitiv,  and  \iith  much  tniuhU*;  and  «»Iii«ti««J  r-ai 
t4»  fail  into  a  sudih'n  a^«»nv  ;  \ihich  ho  Hur|iri<Mil  h«'r.  x\\mi  4kr  <'•] 
int4i  a  siidil«>n  |inNr«ion.  and  n'i|uin'<l  of  him  !<»  kn«»w.  -  }»•«  v 
did  '''  to  uhirli  liis  anHWiT  was.  "  That  h«*  ha«l  \iAt*l  a  o-hI^h  :  a":! 
hi.H  la.*»t  fni'inv.  and  had  ov«Ti*onu>  him,  hv  th<*  m<*ritA  of  hi*  ni^<*T 
Ji^HU.H.**  Aft4T  \ihi(*h  anHw«T  hr  l(Nik«*d  u|i.  and  sa«  hi«  «ii«  asi: 
niiMM*s  i%-<N*|>in«;  to  an  <*\tn*mity,  anil  rlLin;tii  th«  in.  "If  t^^ 
loved  him.  to  uitlidraw  into  thi*  nt>\t  nNim.  and  th«Ti*  |ira«  r^^^ 
on«*  alon«*  for  him.  ftir  nothing;  hut  th«*ir  lanirntati«in*  €>>u\»\  mik- 
hin  dfatli  unroniftirtahli*/*  To  uhirh  n^qin'^l,  lln-ir  **iji»*  a--: 
t<*arH  Htiuld  imt  •^ufftT  tht-m  to  m.iki-  ativ  n-pU  ;  hut  th«%  %»-vW*! 
him  a  <id  (dNiIi«iiri>.  |ia\iiiL;  only  ^itli  him.  Mr.  U'imhIi)!*:.  hr*i 
Mr.  IliiHtiN'k.  hnmi*dLit<-U  nftt-r  tlir\  liail  h-H  him.  h«'  *a>\  ' 
Mr.  ll<i-t«K*k.  "  l*ni\  ^ir  n|M-ti  tliat  diNir.  th«  ti  ItN^k  mt^*  tlo: 
rahimt.  in  uhi«'h  \mu  niav  <*«iNi!\  liml  m\  !:i**t  uill.  an«l  in\*-  it  .-*. 
ni\  haml  .**  «%lii<*h  U  in:;  dum*  Mr.  lli-rlNrt  ihliirrt-il  it  int.*  ;n 
haml  nf  Mr.  U  iMidim!.  and  s,iii|.  *"  M\  **h\  frii  nd.  I  In  r*  .'/. !  i*^ 
\f»n  iii\  la-t  ^ill.  in  wliifh  \<iii  uill  tiiMl  that  I  \\a\»'  nia'l*  %'.*"« 
■Miff  i\i-iMit<ir  tiif  tllf  ;;ihh|  nf  tn\  uifi*  atiil  nirri-^  .  .iiii|  I  d«^:*«  1  •. 
t«f  dii-H  kiiidii*-^H  t'l  thi-iti.  a*«  iIm-)  -hall  iiii-<l  it  I  «|ti  n**t  *U^^ 
\fMi  t«i  Ih  ju**t  fi>r.  I  kn«»H  \iiu  uiil  U*  hii  fur  Mttir  *»mn  %»i' 
hilt.  I  I  liar;;i-  \iiu.  \t\  tin*  nliu'itin  **(  iMir  fn«*niUhiti,  ti>  \m-  r%r*^hJ. 
of  tiMin."  .\ni|  ha\inL;  <>htaiiit-«l  Mr  \N  «MM|iii»t'*  pntmi^i-  t>«  ^r 
Ml.    Ill-  fvii.l.   "  I   am   U'lW   n-.vU   t«i  <li<-  "   aftf  r  nhn-h  «i^K  W 

« 

«aid  "  l^iftl.  ftipcik'-  lUi*  thit  noM  u\\  Ktn  ni^th  fad*  th  n^  Imn 
l^raiit  nil*  um  n-y  f^r  tin-  tiHTitM  of  u\\  .li-%ii*  .  vid  n»*m  |^«*i 
l^ird  n>>«  r*-*'*  i%i-  m%  mmiI  "  Anif  with  thin«*  wnrd^  h«'  Iirv<atiir4 
fiirlh  hm  f|i%iiif-  ^-iiil  uith'iiit  aii%  ap|iar»iit  ilt^tturlant  i  Vp 
WiMxI'mt.  and  Mr.  li-i«fiM-k  A!t«  iiiliiij  hi««  l^^t  hnath.  ju»*l  il-tweHf 
hi*  •  %• * 

I  i.  .<   t  •     ii\4  d     Alt  {  ?)  i.<*   !.•    'li*  -1  liK>    .1  xwi'ri!     i.?.«i«>(tt  -i    ../    v^* 
Ml  I'M     f    '\      f    illi.«  •!•  •  d-     VkA   **i    l.u:ii  ll'  \       i:.  1    il)   '  'm     •  \  »r<   •  ^..  ^     / 

\  ••  '      •    »   r  I  ^r»    '  I 
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'.  George  Herbert's  have  done  so  to  this,  and  will  doubtless 

to  succeeding  generations. 1  have  but  this  to  say  more 

n :  that  if  Andrew  Melvin  died  before  him,  then  George 

5rt  died  without  an  enemy. 1  wish  (if  God  shall  be  so 

d)  that  I  may  be  so  happy  as  to  die  like  him. 

Iz.  Wa. 

sre  is  a  debt  justly  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Herbert^s 
us  wife ;  a  part  of  which  I  will  endeavour  to  pay,  by  a  very 
account  of  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which  shall  follow. 
t  continued  his  disconsolate  widow  about  six  years,  bemoan- 
irself,  and  complaining,  ^^  that  she  had  lost  the  delight  of  her 
but  more  '^  that  she  had  lost  the  spiritual  guide  for  her  poor 
*  and  would  often  say,  "  O  that  I  had  like  holy  Mary,  the 
T  of  Jesus,  treasured  up  all  his  sayings  in  my  heart :  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  that,  I  will  labour  to  live  like 
hat  where  he  now  is,  I  may  be  also.**^  And  she  would  often 
9  the  prophet  David  for  his  son  Absalom)  0  that  I  had  died 
n  !  Thus  she  continued  mourning,  till  time  and  conversa- 
ad  so  moderated  her  sorrows,  that  she  became  the  happy 
f  sir  Robert  Cook  of  Highnam  in  the  county  of  Gloucester 
b :  and  though  he  put  a  high  value  on  the  excellent  acconi- 
lents  of  her  mind  and  body ;  and  was  so  like  Mr.  Herbert, 
.  to  govern  like  a  master,  but  as  an  affectionate  husband ; 
le  would  even  to  him  often  take  occasion  to  mention  the 
of  Mr.  George  Herbert,  and  say,  "  That  name  must  live  in 

Bmory,  till  she  put  off  mortality ."'^ By  sir  Robert,  she  had 

Qe  child,  a  daughter,  whose  parts  and  plentiful  estate  make 
ippy  in  this  world,  and  her  well  using  of  them,  gives  a  fair 
(ony,  that  she  will  be  so  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
B.  Herbert  was  the  wife  of  sir  Robert  eight  years,  and  lived 
dow  about  fifteen ;  all  which  time  she  took  a  pleasure  in 
cming,  and  commending  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  George 
art.  She  died  in  the  year  1663,  and  lies  buried  at  Highnam : 
[erbert  in  his  own  church,  under  the  altar,  and  covered  with 
j^stone  without  any  inscription. 

B  lady  Cook  had  preserved  many  of  Mr.  Herbert's  private 
gs,  which  she  intended  to  make  public:  but  they,  and 
lam  house,  were  burnt  together,  by  the  late  rebels,  and  so 
I  posterity.  I.  VV. 
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L K T  r  K  K  ?*  ten  f ten  b^  Mr,  ( ■  k«>k t^  i:  1 1 ».  r  h  »  r  r .  at  A  ■'#  *^*m^  i  i 
bridne:  with  others  to  hU  muther,  the  !»ui^  M  \<.i<%:  i  ^ 
»KBT,  written  by  Joii\  Dun'N'k,  after^rartU  /Ar«f«  *•/  -V   i 

iM  r.  i  ■  Ko K c;  K  1 1 1.  H  M  K  K  T  to  N .  K.*  th-  truN^fof*  -r  • .  /"  r J  i-A 


My  dear  and  d«»st»niiij^  limtluT,  yimr  Valt|«-w^»  I  r»-  » 
with  many  tliaiiks.  and  suntr  nntrN  in  wlii«*h  |m  r)ia|-  % 
diMCOviT Home  can*,  wliirli  I  fiirlN>ar  not  in  tli«*  nii-Kt  ««f  i:.;^  , 
tinit  r«>r  your  sakt*;   lMTaus4>.  I  uotild  «li)  n*»tliiiiv;  n«-^li^*  !-t. 
you  commit   unto  mc;   S4r<indly  for  tin-  authi*r'«i  ^ak« .  » 
ronrt'ivc  to  liavr  \KH*n  a  trui*  M*nant  «if  timl;   antl  i*»  »4jr 
all  tluit  in  theirs.  I  owe  dili^«*nc4';   tliinlly  fi>r  tin*  chiin^h  • 
to  whom  liy  printing;  it,  I  would  luivi'  \ou  riiu«^vrat«-   i: 
owv  tih*  rhurrh  a  ilcht.  antl  (iud  hath  |)ut   xUm  into  ii^ur 
(aN  hi*  M'Ut    thi>  tUh  with  ni«*ii<'\  t**  St.  !'«ttr>  to  di^Kar; 
ha|i|iil\  aUi»  \\ith  tlii-*  (a-  hi.s  thought.**  an*  fniitful)  intt-tk^i  i 
honour  of  litH  ^M■r^atlt  th«*  author,  who  iN-iii;;  oli^'un^l  m  hi 
rotmtr\.  Im*  houIiI   Iui\i*   to  llouri*«h   in   thi<«  Uiii|   lif  h^t.l 
n-i;ion  of  the  ^ip^in-I.  anmnt;  hi*«  rho*M-ii.      It  b*  tni*-.  tl>  i 
Miiiii*  thini;^  uliirli  I  hki*  not  in  him.  as  my  fra;^ii<  nt->  wdl  •  a 
whi'ii   \ou  n-ail  tht-ni.    tii-\i  rt in  li -■*<«,  I  \%i-h  \i»u  li\  all  eu«: 
|iuhli*«|i  it  .    fi*r  thi"M-  thn***  •niimiit  tliiii;;*  ikli-Kr^aM-    tS 
lir«t.  that  tiiMi  in  tin-  niiiUt  of  |Mi|Mr\  shouM  iiiiiii  t)M    • 
oiH'    til   undi'p«tand   and   i-\|»r«-^i   *>•!  rharK   atiil   <  %<*•  ll«  n:i 
inti'nt  of  th«*  ^o^im-I  in  the  nrri  |itat ion  lif  t'hn^t*^  n^hti^^« 
(an  Ik*  Hhi-wi-th  throuifh  .-%11  hin  t'unNidiratiotii*. )  a  thin.;  »:n 
l*urii*«l.  anil  darkt  ii<-tl  hi  tin*  adtir<irii-n.  and  tln-ir  ^p^at 
hlni;;  hliM-k.     >t-ron<ll\.  th**  uriat  honour  ainl  minnct-  «hj 
I  %*-r\  whin*  ln*arH  towanl^  iiurdi-ar  nu&*it<'r  and  lonl .   o«irJ 
•  \vr\  roa*iii|i-ralioti  alnnv^t   with  hi«  hi>h  namt\  and  ««CIib 
nM  fit   forth  «•  |iiou*>U  .    Tir  whirh  I  d^  •mi  |ti%i-  ium.  tKa: 

I  111   r«-     lUllllinif    •   laa-       I     UdIiKI     t.rtllf      if       Vltlftf     Iftllll    it     Vila       li.aVt.^l* 
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or,  and  overweigh  the  defects  (as  I  conceive)  towards  the 
diing  thereof. 

om  his  Parsonage  o/Bemertan,  near 
Salisbury,  Sept.  29,  1632. 


To  Sir  J.  D  J 

Mr, 

Dugh  I  had  the  best  wit  in  the  world,  yet  it  would  easily  tire 
)  find  out  variety  of  thanks  for  the  diversity  of  your  favours, 
night  to  do  so ;  but,  I  profess  it  not :  and  therefore  let  it  be 
lent  for  me,  that  the  same  heart,  which  you  have  won  long 

is  still  true  to  you,  and  hath  nothing  else  to  answer  your 
;e  kindnesses,  but  a  constancy  of  obedience ;  only  hereafter 

take  heed  how  I  propose  my  desires  unto  you,  since  I  find 
>  wiUing  to  yield  to  my  requests ;  for,  since  your  favours  come 
rseback,  there  is  reason,  that  my  desires  should  go  on  foot : 
)r  do  I  make  any  question,  but  that  you  have  performed 
kindness  to  the  full,  and  that  the  horse  is  every  way  fit  for 
nd  I  will  strive  to  imitate  the  completeness  of  your  love, 
lieing  in  some  proportion,  and  after  my  manner, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

George  Herbert. 


Far  my  dear  sick  sister ". 

kf  ost  dear  Sister, 

bk  not  my  silence  forgetfulness ;  or,  that  my  love  is  as  dumb 
f  papers;  though  businesses  may  stop  my  hand,  yet  my 
,  a  much  better  member,  is  always  with  you :  and  which  is 
with  our  good  and  gracious  God,  incessantly  begging  some 
of  your  pains,  with  that  earnestness,  that  becomes  your 

r  J.  D.]  Sir  John  Danvers,  step-father  to  George  Herbert. 
tk  sister  J\  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Jones.  '*  The 
•nd  of  her  time  was  the  most  sickly  and  miserable  that  hath  been 
I  in  our  times,  while  for  the  space  of  about  fourteen  years  she  Ian- 
id  and  pined  away  to  skin  and  bones,  and  at  last  died  in  London.*' 
fhord  Herbert  of  Ckerbwry,  p.  15. 
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griefs,  and  my  love.  (Sod  who  knowB  and  Hcea  thk  wTitinr.  1 
alno  tliat  my  soliciting  him  has  been  much,  and  mv  uar* 
for  you ;  judge  me  then  by  those  waters,  and  not  bj  my  ml 
then  you  sludl  justly  value 

Your  mcwt  trulv. 

m 

most  heart  iK\ 

afli*cti(MUite  bnithor. 
and  M*r%-aiiL 
Decan.  6.  Ki^O.  (icost.i.  Ilikii 

TriH,  Coll. 


Sir\ 
I  dare  no  longer  Ih*  nilent,  k'AHt  while  I  think  I  am  n>«l 
wnuig  Initli  my*M>lf.  and  aImi  tin*  mnfid«-mv  my  fri«'n«ii»  hi 
nit*;  wlifn-fon*  I  hIII  o|H*n  niv  eoM*  until  \tiu.  which  I 
drM'r\'i*M  the  n*a«lini;  at  tin*  IrAMt  ;  and  it  in  tiii^  I  want 
e\tn'ainly.  Vou  know  sir,  how  I  am  now  m-tting  li«4 
divinitv.  to  l.iv  the  iilatftinn  of  mv  futun*  hfr,  and  !4ialJ  I  ik 
fain  alwn\*<  to  Inirrou-  UxtUM.  anil  build  on  aiHitlH-r'*»  fiMitKb 
What  trailiftiikiii  in  tlit-n*  who  will  M*t  u|i  withiKtt  hi«  ! 
i*Ap|i*n  niv  Iniidiiifvi  hir.  it  ist  a  nitmC  M-rinun  raw*,  nor  can  I 
roMly  in  tliat  Hln-niii  rMiisintrth  ihf  making  k!>>**«l  «*f  nii  f 
fduratimi.  uf  «i|N-\iii;r  that  Hpirit  Hhirh  liath  i;uidi^l  n»i  Kiti 
ami  iif  atrhii'tin:;  ni\  (I  dari*  <k\)  li*il\  i-iitU.  Thi^  ai^»  i*  a 
«at4'd.  in  tliat  I  appniiiiiil  wliat  m\  fri«JHN  H<i(di|  ha««-  Uvi 
wanl  to  iia\.  if  I  liail  takni  ill  rmirM-n,  '*  Fnllow  «iiur  U»4 
v>u  idudi  want  nuttiint;.**  N  dii  know  Mir.  it  i«  th«  ir  (>rd 
ii|«^-«*h.  ami  now  k  t  tli*'fii  niak«-  it  i^inmI,  for  mho  I  h-»{«  I 
iHit  ilii-fii««l  thi'ir  I A|NTtali«in.  k-t  not  th«*ni  ikoi««*  num  . - 
|N  rha|M  limy  will  i«a\.  "  \*»n  an-  HickU.  \**u  niu^t  n«»t  %i^i 
liariL"  It  M  trill*  (tiiNi  kiinw*)  I  am  wi-ak.  \v\  m*!  ^^i  t^t 
t'%«r«  <Li«  I  fiiai  Nti  |i  ittii-  itifi  ttiwanU  ni«  j*iuni<-«'»  •it«l  .   ; 
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recovered,  so  that  I  am  fain  ever  and  anon,  to  buy  somewhat 
tending  towards  my  health,  for  infirmities  are  both  painful  and 
costly.  Now  this  Lent  I  am  forbid  utterly  to  eat  any  fish,  so 
that  I  am  fain  to  diet  in  my  chamber  at  mine  own  cost;  for  in 
our  public  halls,  you  know,  is  nothing  but  fish  and  whit-meats. 
Out  of  Lent  also  twice  a  week,  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  I  must 
do  so,  which  yet  sometimes  I  fast.  Sometimes  also  I  ride  to 
Newmarket,  and  there  lie  a  day  or  two  for  fresh  air ;  all  which 
tend  to  avoiding  of  costlier  matters,  if  I  should  fi^  absolutely 
sick.  I  protest  and  vow,  I  even  study  thrift,  and  yet  I  am  scarce 
able  with  much  ado  to  make  one  half  yearns  allowance,  shake  hands 
with  the  other :  and  yet  if  a  book  of  four  or  five  shillings  come  in 
my  way,  I  buy  it,  though  I  fast  for  it ;  yea,  sometimes  of  ten 
shillings.  But  alas  sir,  what  is  that  to  those  infinite  volumes  of 
divinity,  which  yet  every  day  sweU,  and  grow  bigger.  Noble  sir, 
pardon  my  boldness,  and  consider  but  these  three  things.  First, 
the  bulk  of  divinity.  Secondly,  the  time  when  1  desire  this 
(which  is  now,  when  I  must  lay  the  foundation  of  my  whole  life.) 
Thirdly,  what  I  desire,  and  to  what  end,  not  vain  pleasures,  nor 
to  a  vain  end.  If  then,  sir,  there  be  any  course,  either  by  engaging 
my  future  annuity,  or  any  other  way,  I  desire  you,  sir,  to  be  my 
mediator  to  them  in  my  behalf. 

Now  I  write  to  you,  sir,  because  to  you  I  have  ever  opened  my 
heart ;  and  have  reason,  by  the  patents  of  your  perpetual  favour 
to  do  so  still,  for  I  am  sure  you  love 

Your  faithfullest  servant, 

George  Herbert. 

March  18,  1617. 
Trin.  CoU. 


Sir', 
This  week  hath  loaded  me  with  your  favours.  I  wish  I  could 
have  come  in  person  to  thank  you,  but  it  is  not  possible ;  presently 
after  Michaelmas,  I  am  to  make  an  oration  to  the  whole  university 
of  an  hour  long  in  Latin,  and  my  Lincoln  journey  hath  set  me 
much  behind  hand.  Neither  can  I  so  much  as  go  to  Bugden,  and 
deliver  your  letter,  yet  have  I  sent  it  thither  by  a  faithful  mes- 
senger this  day.     I  beseech  you  all,  you  and  my  dear  mother  and 

*  /Sir.]  Sir  John  Danvcrs. 
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HiHter  to  panlon  nu%  for  my  Canil>ri«!ge  nerc^tiofi  mir  •tm 
tie  iiu*  here,  than  }'our*H  to  London.  If  I  it^uM  |««*^*n 
ronie,  none  hIiouUI  have  done  my  meMMatre  ti»  Mr  fr.  N*'. 
for  me;  he  and  1  an*  ancient  acf|uaiutaiic«*.  ami  I  hatr  a 
«>|)inion  of  him,  that  if  he  can  do  nie  a  ofiurt^i^y.  ht*  will  *4  L 
yet  your  a|i|iearin<^  in  it  afferlH  nie  Htraii^reli .  I  Kai«  » 
hen*  inelosi'd  a  letter  fnim  our  maMter  in  niv  iM-lialf.  «h>-^ 
can  send  to  hir  Francirt  iNTure  his  de|iartun*.  it  wiU  <i-'  « 
it  ex|ir«*HS4>tli  till*  univerNity*M  inrlinatitm  ti*  nit- .  \it  i!  %•<: 
siMid  it  with  nnich  cimvenicnce.  it  it*  u**  in:itt«T.  f«ir  th«  ;^  r 
mvdM  no  incitation  to  love  m*'. 

The  orator's  placv  (tliat  you  may  undi'r*tanil  ^)imi  it  :• 
finest  place  in  thi'  univrrsit}.  though  n*it  th«>  i^ninfuln^: 
tint  will  Im*  alNiut  .*iO/.  {nt  an.  hut  the  ciimm«Mliiiu*>i-.t-««  i« 
the  n'Venuc;  ftir  the  orator  i«rit4's  all  tlw  iiiii%«  r^.r\ 
niak<*s  nil  tin*  oratiniis.  In*  it  t«i  kini;.  |iriiici-.  nr  »liA!«i«r 
to  till*  uui^i*rsity.  Tn  n-iiuit**  l\\f^*  |»aiii-.  h*-  lak««  j^- 
tlif  diM'tnrii.  i**  lit  all  tlifir  a*^'^'inliiif?«  and  nii-<  tiii;^.  and  »::* 
till*  |iriN*tor*«.  is  rf'^«-nt  or  niiii-n':;«*iit  at  hi*«  pl«*a.Min-.  Azvi  ^*j 
t^.'UiK'sMx*,  Mliirli  uill  |i|i'.i.*M*  a  yituni;  niaii  hiII. 

I  li*ii«^  til  hi-:ir  fmiu  -ir  rr.'iiii'i««.      I  |>r.i\  ^r  •m-hiI  x\^   \,-:» 
r«'Ci'i«i'  froiii  him  t<i  im-  a*<  ■««niii  a*.  \i*u  can.  tliat   I  tvijkx  « 
ht'ad-  t«i  iii\  |iur|iMM-.      I  hii|H-  1  ••li.ill   ;;i-t   thi«  |'Li>  •    «.'.;. 
\iiiir  l«t(iid'iti   hil|i«i.  of  uhirh  I  am  \i-ri    ppiU'l  .    ri>*:    \ ^z 
jii\  ill  \*<iir  t'.i\iiiir-*.  hut    that    \nu  nia\  -m-i'.  ilu-it    i(  all   (aiI 
am  al'ti-  tn  -taiid  mi  tiimi-  i*uii  l«i;^.      .Nnhj*    ^ir.   I  tti^nk  i 
\iiur    iiifmiti     favour-.    I    It  ar   i»hl\    that    I    hai«     ••iiiitt*^ 
htliii;'  •iri'iiiii-iaiiri-.  \*\  \iiii  \%ill  parilitii  iii%   h.i-tt .  win-  h  i 
i;ri-al     thMU;;h   iit-\i  r   •***    hut    tliat    1   ha\«-    U<!h    tiioi-    %i>i 

til  \m 

\  niir  I  \tn  aiii  ^m  nant 

(ii  ttk'-i    III  All 
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log  my  unkind  departure.  Can  I  be  so  happy,  as  to  hear 
.  these,  that  they  succeed  well  I  Is  it  not  too  much  for 
}ood  sir,  make  it  plain  to  her,  that  I  loved  her  even  in  my 
re,  in  looking  to  her  son,  and  my  charge.  I  suppose  she 
isposed  to  spend  her  eye-sight  on  a  piece  of  paper,  or  else 
Tote  to  her :  when  I  shall  understand  that  a  letter  will  be 
ble,  my  pen  is  ready. — Concerning  the  orator'^s  place  all 
11  yet :  the  next  Friday  it  is  tried,  and  accordingly  you 
ar.  I  have  forty  businesses  in  my  hands ;  your  courtesy 
don  the  haste  of 

Your  humble  servant, 

George  Herbert. 
».  19,  1619. 
Trin.  Coll. 


.a 

lerstand  by  sir  Francis  NethersoPs  letter,  that  he  fears  I 
t  fully  resolved  of  the  matter,  since  this  place  being  civil 
rert  me  too  much  from  divinity,  at  which,  not  without 
e  thinks  I  aim.  But,  I  have  wrote  him  back,  that  this 
hath  no  such  earthiness  in  it,  but  it  may  very  well  be 
vith  heaven ;  or  if  it  had  to  others,  yet  to  me  it  should 

ought  I  yet  knew :  and  therefore  I  desire  him  to  send 
rect  answer  in  his  next  letter.  I  pray  sir  therefore,  cause 
losed  to  be  carried  to  his  brother'^s  house  of  his  own  name 
ink)  at  the  sign  of  the  Pedler  and  the  Pack  on  London- 

for  there  he  assigns  me.     I  cannot  yet  find  leisure  to 
I  my  lord,  or  sir  Benjamin  Buddyard ;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
Though  for  the  reckoning  of  your  favours  I  shall  never 
le  and  paper  enough,  yet  I  am 

Your  readiest  servant, 

George  Herbert. 
toi.  6,  1619. 
Trin.  Coll. 

nber  my  most  humble  duty  to  my  mother,  who  cannot 
:  me  lazy,  since  I  rode  two  hundred  miles  to  see  a  sister, 
way  I  knew  not,  in  the  midst  of  much  business,  and  all 
fortnight,  not  long  since. 

m 

^  Sir.]  Sir  John  Danvcrs. 


liiT,  which  Hhr  luith  hitherto  chTorritl  ti»  ihi.  not  *ii  he-r^* 
ii|Nin  thi*  want  of  thoM*  iNNikH  which  wrn*  not  to  Ite  { 
Kii^land.  For  that  whirh  hunnouiitN  though  your  n«4Jr 
Hition  iH  infinlt4*lv  free,  vet  I  Iia4l  rathrr  flv  to  n\\  tM  wani 
if  any  caiiM*  atxiU  In*  t;ikrn  of  dfnililini;  iiiv  aniiuiti  r««>« 
cumlition  that  I  HhoiiKI  Hiin-«*.iHi*  fnnii  all  tith*  t^i  it  a 
I'litrn'fl  intu  a  lN>ni*fi<*f.  I  hhiUiM  In'  piom  i;la«l  U*  tiit^r: 
an<l  Inith  pay  for  th<*  Mir|iliiHa^'  of  thi-^*  IhmiUi^.  anil  f«»r  •  i«i 
ci-aM*  niv  rUmonMiH  anil  i;ni*i|y  lMNiki«*h  r^*i|iit^tA.  Ii  ii 
tinir  now  tliat  I  hhoiilil  In*  no  niiin*  a  l>tink-n  tn  \<»u.  «ir>«> 

« 

nrvrr  an*«H4T  what  I  lia\<'  ain'ailv  n^i^t'i^t^l;  f^r  «>i;r  fj 
an*  Ml  ancirnt.  tlut  th«*y  |>n'\rnt  my  nit>niiin^.  anti  %*t  *x.'.'. 
ti|N)n 

Vour  hunil»k*  ««  nant. 

Itl  llRi.l      III  ft  •! 

I  ntni-nilNT  mv  miMt  hnnihk*  <hitv  to  in\  niothrr.      I  Ka%« 
|i»  mv  ihtir  nark  MMtT  thin  Wf«-k  aln^a^h.  an«l  tlnr  T-n 

llo|H*  nia\   In*  lAtMI^Mil. 

I  |ini%  Hir.  |ianliiii  ni\  Ini|i|iii-h««  of  incli^^in;*  iii\  linith^  r*  V'. 
yiur'n.  fnr  it  HaM  lNTau«M'  I  kniiM  unir  lotl;;in;;.  I^ut  n>*:  i 


Tq  lie  ttorlkifti  LnJy,  Ma*    M  %<.  h  \  i  r.  s  1 1  v  a  f  r  t  r 

%lm«lAfii 
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as  that  I  had  no  glimmering,  neither  of  your  goings,  nor 
y  which  my  letters  might  haunt.     Yet,  I  have  given  this 

to  travel,  but  I  know  not  whither,  nor  it.  It  is  therefore 
a  pinnace  to  discover ;  and  the  intire  colony  of  letters,  of 
ds  and  fifties,  must  follow;  whose  employment  is  more 
able,  than  that  which  our  state  meditates  to  Virginia, 
3  you  are  worthier  than  all  that  country,  of  which  that  is 
ihed  inch ;  for  you  have  a  better  treasure,  and  a  harmless- 
If  this  sound  like  a  flattery,  tear  it  out.  I  am  to  my 
as  rigid  a  puritan,  as  Caesar  was  to  his  wife.     I  can  as  ill 

a  suspitious  and  misinterpretable  word  as  a  fault ;  but 
ber  that  nothing  is  flattery  which  the  speaker  believes; 
the  grossest  flatteries  there  is  this  good  use,  that  they  tel] 
t  we  should  be.  But  madam,  you  are  beyond  instruc- 
nd  therefore  there  can  belong  to  you  only  praise;  of 
though  you  be  no  good  hearer,  yet  allow  all  my  letters 
o  have  in  them  one  part  of  it,  which  is  thankfulness 
3  you. 

Your  unworthiest  servant. 

Except  your  excepting 

have  mended  him, 

ichifhy  John  Donnk. 

11,  1607. 


Vo  the  worthiest  Lady^  Mrs.  Magdalen  Herbert. 

adam, 

is  my  second  letter,  in  which  though  I  cannot  tell  you 
\  good,  yet  this  is  the  worst  that  I  must  be  a  great  part 
yet  to  me  that  is  recompensed,  because  you  must  be 
I.  After  I  knew  you  were  gone  (for  I  must  little  less 
5cusingly  tell  you,  I  knew  not  you  would  go)  I  sent  my 
tter,  like  a  Bevis  of  Hampton,  to  seek  adventures.  This 
ame  to  town,  and  to  the  best  part  of  it,  your  house ;  for 
emory  is  a  state-cloth  and  presence,  which  I  reverence, 
you  be  away;  though  I  need  not  seek  that  there,  which 
about  and  within  me.  There,  though  I  found  my  accusa- 
jt  any  thing  to  which  your  hand  is,  is  a  pardon ;  yet  I 
not  bum  my  first  letter,  because  as  in  great  destiny  no 
assage  can  be  omitted  or  frustrated,  so  in  my  resolution  of 


\ 
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writing  almofit  daily  to  you,  I  would  have  no  link  of  tkr  r^i 
broke  by  um\  both  liooauHc  my  k^tiom.  inter|»n-t  one  an<»f^r.  « 
iH^cnuNc  only  th(?ir  number  can  ^vo  them  wriy^ht.  If  I  k*J  y 
cinnmiHHion  and  innt ructions  to  do  you  tho  nor^icr  tif  a  *^ 
amliawiailor  hero,  I  coulfl  say  aomothing  of  the  rounttf««»  of  Ki 
oft  ho  Htat4?fi,  and  Huc*h  tiling.  Hut  nino*  to  you.  who  arr  i 
only  a  world  alono,  but  the  monarch v  i»f  the-  wnril  i'«f«i 
nothing  ran  Ih*  added,  i^specially  by  nu*;  I  will  «u.%Lain  c«i 
with  the  honour  of  iN'in^ 

Your  MTvant  «>xtraiinliiiar%. 

And  i»ith<Hjt  pUi-«\ 

JoMH'    I  low  I 

Umd^m,  July  in,  IGOT. 


Tu  fi^  trnrfhirft  AWy,  Mrh.  M\«.|i\ii\   IIikbiit 

Mndain. 
Ah  Uf  nni**t  <lit'  lN*fon*  wr  r.in  ha\e  full  i;li>r\  an^l  ha}i|*iOi-«A. 
iN'fori'  I  rati  ha%i'  thin  de'^nv  <if  it,  a.*>  X**  •«•'<-   \int   \t\  a  i»*.ut 
niii>«l  ahno«*t  die.  fluit  im.  roin«'  tn  I^oiiilim.  X**  \*l3kiiu\   |^>n-i^. 
|*lar<*  full  nf  d.int;<T,  and  \iiiiit\.  nml  \\ct\  thi»us;h  tin    r^yun 
Ifoiifv      Ami  -iiii'li  it  Mill  1m>.  till  yntir  rfMini  n-«ii'«-in  it       .Nf!  ik 
till'   irri.tti-**!    \irtiii'    ill   tin*  unrld.  Mliirh   i*«   \i>ti.  caii   !■-    •.jrk 
niar-*h:il.  ah  tn  di-fi-At.  iir  di«|N*p««-  all  the  vi(*e  nf  thU  |tlar«  .    \ 
an   hi;;tMT   iMNlii***   n-iiiti^i*.   «ir  e«iiitra<*t    th<iii^'Ui*«  «hi-n    tirtl 
riMiH*.  Mt  At  \<iur  rrturii  y^•'  xliall  ha««'  oiir  diNir  it|H  n  t«>  inni«>r« 
\vi   iiiA'l.'ini.  \«iti  an*  ii<it   ^indi  an  In-Uiiil.  a«  |»nM|iirith  nriti 
ill,  n«ir  yfitnl ,   tu*  «|iiilirn.  tmr  ni;;htin^al«-^  «hi«*li  i%  a  ran-  «lnP 
«»f  |M  rfit'tioii .   but  )iiu  hA%«*  fiMiiid  and  |irai*ti^-«i  lluit  ri|M<Y«nn 
llijit   v\*t\   iiaiur**.  out   nf  h«*r  ih-tiiitintf  of  itn|itiiM-««,  if  «••  « 
niaki'  tluil  *»ur  «i«irk.  tn  n*ni«ii<>  Ii4<l.  «ill  fill  u«  «ith  i^i^-l  tht^ 
Tn  AlMlaiit  fpini  It.  «!»••  tlM'H'fnn*  but  lbi>  rhiltlh«Miii.  and  tntrvr 
■if  «iiiir  Miui.  MliH-h  liail  U^'ti  I'ln^  ••%«'rri«ii|  ^inn-.  in  «*Hir  ma^i 
aitn>    I'lrt    «>f  tti'iii^  ;:"**'l       l^f  wIim'Ii  •iit«-<    I  liA«f-  I*-*  ii  a«j!.-m 
:krrl    »«.!  i  t-(.  (i<  !    t<>    till    \<«ii    ^•iin  tilii*  <».   tlul!    I'\    \-(ir    ir.?f'^4 
Jtrxl  f  \  .iii.|'I«    I  liA%«-  attAirit  •!  tn  -li-  h  a  •!•  p  "f  ^<">lii*  «*.  &•  !•• 
(liAriLfi  I     Mir*     l-'th    ('i    a<  <  u**     \>>itr    |Mi«it  r    and    jij>l^s««ffit 
iii.|«*t*  !•' %   aiid  iritirT!i:t\ 

\  i'lir  l4*l%«bi|>  «  n  all  -«  ri>«-i^ 
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On    Mr.   George   Herbert'^s   Book^   intUled  The   Temple   of 

Sacred  Poems^  sent  to  a  Gentlewoman. 

Know  you,  fair,  on  what  you  look  ? 

Divinest  love  lies  in  this  book : 

Expecting  fire  from  your  eyes. 

To  kindle  this  hb  sacrifice. 

When  your  hands  untie  these  strings. 

Think  you've  an  angel  by  the  wings. 

One  that  gladly  will  be  nigh. 

To  wait  upon  each  morning  sigh ; 

To  flutter  in  the  balmy  air. 

Of  your  well-perfiuned  prayer. 

These  white  plumes  of  his  he'll  lend  you. 

Which  every  day  to  heaven  will  send  you. 

To  take  acquaintance  of  the  sphere. 

And  all  the  smooth-ftie'd  kindred  there. 

And  though  Herbert* •  name  do  owe 

These  devotions,  fieurest,  know 

That  while  I  lay  them  on  the  shrine 

Of  your  white  hand,  they  are  mine. 


To  the  Right  Ilonourahle  the  Lady  Anne,  Countess  o/Tkmbrokk 

and  Montagu K  *,  at  Court, 

Madam, 
What  a  trouble  hath  your  goodness  brought  on  you,  by 
admitting  our  poor  services?  Now  they  creep  in  a  vessel  of 
methegUn,  and  still  they  will  be  presenting  or  wishing  to  see  if 
at  length  they  may  find  out  something  not  unworthy  of  those 
hands  at  which  they  aim.  In  the  mean  time  a  priest'^s  blessing, 
though  it  be  none  of  the  courtstile,  yet  doubtless  madam,  can  do 
you  no  hurt.     Wherefore  the  Lord  make  good  the  blessing  of 

*  Montague,']  An  error  for  Montgomery;  Anne  Clifford,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  to  George,  earl  of  Cumberland,  widow  of  Richard,  earl  of  Dorset, 
and  afterwards  wife  of  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.  "  She 
was  the  oldest,  but  the  most  independent  courtier  in  the  kingdom  :  had 
known  and  admired  queen  Elizabeth :  had  refused  what  she  deemed  an  ini- 
quitous award  of  king  James ;  rebuilt  her  dismantled  castles  in  defiance  of 
Cromwell ;  and  repelled,  with  disdain,  the  interposition  of  a  profligate  mi- 
nister under  Charles  the  Second." — Whitaker's  Craven, 
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your  mother  upon  yon^  and  euise  all  brr  wiaiwii^  dSi 
prayeni  and  tears,  to  bud,  blow  and  bear  fruit  in  rour  »« 
hift  glory,  your  own  good,  and  the  great  joy  of 

Madam, 
Your  moat  laithful  arrvaat 
in  Chrba  Jeau* 

Uiioaoc  llvEBii 
Dec.  10,  1G3I,  Brmeriim. 

Mmlani,  your  |NN>r  colony  of  aervanlB  prcucnt 
dutiuM. 


r 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 


r- 

\ 


El 


.  .  .  .   riiiilfin  Uttc  (liiliril.  A' 


pBRfiici  rti  Wiirr»«  o%  \ 


■caiT«rr 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 


jiRY  WoTTON  (whose  life  I  now  intend  to  write)  was 
the  year  of  our  redemption  1668,  in  Bocton-hall  (com- 
Ded  Bocton,  or  Boughton-place,  or  palace,)  in  the  parish 
1  Malherb,  in  the  fruitful  country  of  Kent ;  Bocton-hall 

ancient  and  goodly  structure  \  beautifying  and  being 
1  by  the  parish  church  of  Bocton  Malherb  adjoining  unto 
ih  seated  within  a  fair  park  of  the  Wottons,  on  the  brow 

hill  as  gives  the  advantage  of  a  large  prospect  and  of 
ftsure  to  all  beholders. 

is  house  and  church  are  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  so 
For  that  the  memorable  family  of  the  Wottons  *  have  so 
bited  the  one,  and  now  lie  buried  in  the  other,  as  appears 
nany  monuments  in  that  church :  the  Wottons  being  a 
it  hath  brought  forth  divers  persons  eminent  for  wisdom 
r ;  whose  heroic  acts  and  noble  employments,  both  in 
and  in  foreign  parts,  have  adorned  themselves  and  this 
hich  they  have  served  abroad  faithfully  in  the  discharge 
great  trust,  and  prudently  in  their  negotiations  with 
rinces ;  and  also  served  at  home  with  much  honour  and 

their  wise  managing  a  great  part  of  the  public  affairs 
1  the  various  times  both  of  war  and  peace. 

struetwe,']  See  some  engravings,  with  descriptions  of  its  present 

Henry  Shaw's  Elizabethan  Architecture, 

of  the  Wottotu.']  Catharine  Wotton,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
oond  lord  Wotton,  and  great  niece  of  sir  Henry  Wotton,  married 
d  Stanhope,  son  of  Philip,  first  earl  of  Chesterfield.  She  was 
mtess  of  Chesterfield  for  life.  Her  grandson,  Charles  Stanhope 
nrother  of  the  third  earl  of  Chesterfield),  inherited  her  estates 
iie  name  of  Wotton.    He  died  without  issue. 

F  2 
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«S  SIK  IIKNRY  WomiN. 

But  lost  I  hIumiIiI  Ik*  tlif>iii;lit  liv  anv  iIliI  nuv  itirliiH'  •«•.: 
fU'ii}'  or  (louht  this  truth,  nut  to  hn\«*  nlnM-n***!  ni«Ml«  ni:i*' 
roiiimcMidatifUi  ^r  tliM  faiiiilv  ;  ami  aU>  f«»r  tliat  I  U«i-« 
iiu*ritH  mid  nu'tiiorv  of  hucIi  in'Pmius  i»ii::ht  to  U  I'rj^ 
n*c(>ril«Hl.  I  NhiilJ  otFtT  in  th<*  roiiMili^ratinii  *»(  4-\«-n  n^-v 
of  till'  ti*stitnoiiy  of  tl]«'ir  |H'(lii;rt'4\  aihI  tmr  rhrniiir}- *.  i 
(and  hut  a  part)  of  that  jiint  riinitiii'nil.itli»n  «hirh  mr^ 
fnini  tht^nrt'  i*nIar;;iM| ;  ami  hliall  thm  iia\i-  th-  itii* 
rrailt-r  ti»  jmlijt'  uhcthrr  nij  rrrtir  In*  an  iain-^*  nr  "S-/ 
coninifiHlationH. 

Sir  KolNTt   Wiitton.  of  lliK*ti»n  Malhfrli.  Um.  »a*  U.f. 
thi*  vi*ar  of  riiriM  I  HlO :    ht*  li\fil  in  tin'  nijii  **(  Li:»'  }< 
thi*  fiiurth.  w:t-i  \»\  liini  tni-t(M|  to  Ik;  lii-utt  iiaiit  t*f  ii.«£w-<<^ 

■ 

knight   |M»rt«'r.  anil  roiii|itroll«-r  of  Talai**.  ulii-n-  Ih   «ii«ii    ^n 
lionoiiniliK  liiiriril. 

S\r  Kiluanl  Wnttiin'.  of  HiH*(iin  MaUnrli.  Lni^'ttt  i-< 
ht'ir  of  till'  Kiiil  Hir  IChUtI)  ua*«  iMini  in  thf  \*:kr  •»(  I  lir-.*: 
in  (In-  n-ii^n  i if  kin;;  llt-nry  tin*  ?u'\fntli.  In  ua«  niA'}*  ir*A 
of  ral.-ii-.  and  nf  tin*  nriw  I'lumril  to  kin;;  !!•  nn  !>*•  «! 
uho  iilfi Tt  d  liini  to  In-  lord  rluiiin  llor  of  r.n^L.ii»d  .  I-  .!  • 
llollin-«lii-d.  in  hin  rhnMiirli)  out  of  a  \inu«>..«  Ti»«-i«-r 
ri-fu-««-d  If. 

riiiiina**  \\  iifton.  of  UiH-tmi  M:illi<  rli.  i-^|iiir«  .  ^*t\  a-*  i  h 
till-  Wild  xir  l.dM.'iril  ::ind  tin*  f:irli»  r  ^^f  i<iir  «ir  ll*r:r%  tiji: 
••i*in"«  tlii-  nLiliiiiiJ  w.i-  l"»rii  in  ll»«  %•  ar '^f  <  "hri^!  I  'il  K 
a  i;i  iitl<  man  •  \i-«  lli  ii(i\  •  iIi.imIi  d.  and  •!udMu«  ni  all  l^«  1: 
art«.  ni  tli*-  kiiti««I*  d:;i'  ulitri-'>r  li*-  attantid  iint**  a  ^na!  j* 
liofi  .  ^^\lt\  thiiii^li  Ik'  li:id  (lH«ii|ti«  tlii**M-  :il*:iilit<«.  a  «*r« 
anil  |il«iililul  •  ^fal*  .  an^l  tin-  anri*  nt  mti  r<  *«;  *•(  hi«  |r»^l>«>^ 
inan\  MMitAtiini*  fri«ni  i|Ui-«  n  Lli/aUtli  to  i-)iaii^i  K:«  *<.« 
ri-«-riaii<>it«  and  r*  tinnn  lit  ftir  a  ri>url.  otfi  nil;:  liini  a  kiw^ti 
(«Im-  wa«  !h<  n  Hith  liiiii  at  In-  lk-<  tun  hall  I  atiil  tlia!  t<<  U  ^ 
an  •  .ariii  «r  nf  ■•••ritt  timn  liiiiiiiiira)il<-  and  in  -ri  |-r>>tYtal4«-  •tr 
iiii  ii!  iiTii|.  r  *.■  r      \i  •  },.    Iihh'Mn   r»  fu-i  •!  I--*!?    J-  ni^  a  n^r:     ' 
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ddeed  he  derived  that  noble  ingenuity  that  was  always 
d  by  himself,  and  which  he  ever  both  commended  and 
d  in  others.  This  Thomas  was  also  remarkable  for  hos- 
a  great  lover,  and  much  beloved  of  his  country ;  to  which 
tly  be  added,  that  he  was  a  cherisher  of  learning,  as 
by  that  excellent  antiquary  Mr.  William  Lambert*,  in  his 
Illation  of  Kent. 

Thomas  *  had  four  sons,  sir  Edward,  sir  James,  sir  John, 
Henry. 

idward  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  made 
Der  of  her  majesty^s  household.  He  was  (saith  Gambden) 
■emarkable  for  many  and  great  employments  in  the  state 
ler  reign,  and  sent  several  times  ambassador  into  foreign 
After  her  death  he  was  by  king  James  made  comp- 
r  his  household,  and  called  to  be  of  his  privy  council,  and 
dvanced  to  be  lord  Wotton,  baron  of  Merly  in  Kent,  and 
*d  lieutenant  of  that  county. 

unes  (the  second  son)  may  be  numbered  among  the 
nen  of  his  age,  who  was  in  the  38th  of  queen  Elizabeth'^s 
ith  Robert  earl  of  Sussex,  count  Lodowick  of  Nassau, 
istophoro,  son  of  Antonio  king  of  Portugal ',  and  divers 
mtlemen  of  nobleness  and  valour)  knighted  in  the  field 
liz'  in  Spain,  after  they  had  gotten  great  honour  and 
esides  a  notable  retaliation  of  injuries  by  taking  that 

ihn,  being  a  gentleman  excellently  accomplished  both  by 
and  travel,  was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her 
pon  with  more  than  ordinary  favour,  and  with  intentions 
ment ;  but  death  in  his  younger  years  put  a  period  to  his 
hopes. 

Henry  my  following  discourse  shall  give  an  account, 
escents  of  these  fore-named  Wottons  were  all  in  a  direct 
I  most  of  them  and  their  actions  in  the  memory  of  those 

art,']  More  properly  Lambard. 

nomas,']  Who  died  1 1th  January,  1587. 

^  Portugtd,']  Antonio  of  Portugal,  prior  of  Crato,  was  a  natural 

I  infuit  Dom  Luis,  and  grandson  of  the  king  Dom  Emanuel.    After 

of  the  king  Dom  Sebastian,  in  1578,  Antonio  was  one  of  the  pre- 

I  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  supported  in  his  claims  hj 

of  England  and  by  France. 

Cadiz.']  In  June  and  July,  1596.  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  gave 

queen  Elizabeth  by  the  number  of  knights  he  then  made. 
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\vi()i  uIkhh  \m>  lia\i*  rnii\rr^-i| ;    l»iit  it  I  li:i<l   In*-...   ■:   ^ 
;is   tt»   sir    .Nirliiilas    W'nTtnii.    (wlm   Ii\'«l    1:1    •!*.     r    j 
Uiciiapl  llh-  ?*tTnin|,)  or  li«>fi»ri'  him.  iij.Mri  *\\\»  r^   ..•■    r- 
iml'"  ill  tlnir -|.vj«ral  ;iLr»-*.  1  mi-rhi  |i\  •m.ju.     U    t      •:.j-  •   ■ 
aii'l  \i't  otlii'r">  iiia\  iimp-   iii«tl\  think  in     n*  j!-::      ' 
iii*'iitii>n  .Mrhtila-*  W  oi:!!!!.  tin-  luurlh  —^v.  »A'  -.r  K.  '-  — 
tir-l  iianp-il 

'Ihi-  Nirhola-*  W  nifnii  w;i-  «LM'l'-r  »•!*  l:4v^.  .ii.  I    •    :.•  • 
h«»!h  lit    ^  nrk  ami  r.inTi  rliiir\  ,    a  m.in  v^l.i-fn  <!  ■  1    :.  1 

■ 

h|i-«-.  with  a   Iiinv:  htr.  hut  uilli  ynat    al-iii'i-^    •  •    !...••:    s 
i{ii-hii:iriiiii   l4i  »in|iiM\  thi'in   in   ihf  'Mr>i«'«-  •■!  hi-   »'    ■,•••> 
ti-tirn'l    h\  hi-  s»\4  r.il  I  iii)>hi\iiii'iit- '.    It.iMiic    l*»  •.    :.  - 
:irni>a--ailir  uiiIm  hm  i-jn  |iriiii'ix  ,   .iii*l  h\  hi-  I*-  ::i  j  a  ;  '  '  ■ 
i-ill'«r  !<•   kill::  ll»iir\  ihi-  #  ii»hlh.  to  l!i!».inl   tlr     -x:; 
Marv.  aiiil  iiU' •  n  lih/aU  tli  :    \y]\n  al-**.  uft*  r  h*-   )«a  i  }»•  :. 
thi-  war>   h.  tw.iti    liii-jLiinl.  >.'»t!:iii.].  a!i<l   I  r.4:     •     !*.r'-     - 
tini'  -  (iii-l  liii'  uii^'HM-.  — hilU  )  •  iiii>I>>\i-«l  III  fi.tniTistr.*  «.  •    •  • 
lit'   )-ai«-    h't«i\*    tht-    aiiil    lhii-«-    kiii;^«l'«m*.  •!:•  •!    |•^.•■ 
( 'aiiihihii )  tiill    itt    •-•iiiiiii' n>laTiiiM-  f**T  ui»il>*iii   ai.«i    }    - '.\  -■■ 
u:i-   aU'i    h\   !h*    Mill    lit'   kiiii:   lliiiri   th*    1  i^h.th  1:*^'!' 
•  \i  I'll?'*!-,   ainl    I  hh  I    -I'lri  tar*    •>!    -f.it«-    !••    h-    --  r.     !;^*.! 
|.ri'i"'    I  .>l\\ar'l  Th*    -  \'h 1 '••lii'i  riitii^  v\)i.<    h.N:'':      .:k*  V^ 


•   1   ».:    ;■      .-.  r.  •   h-  •  »        I 

'     1   ■  •  •  I  . .    •■  '.  I   ^    N .   •.     .  •  i  I     ■ .'  -1       \V  ■ .  I  ■ .    w  «       .    .  ■  ,     . 
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I  shall  say  but  this  little  more :  that  he  refused  (being  offered  it 
by  queen  Elizabeth)  to  be  ^  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  that 
he  died  not  rich,  though  he  lived  in  that  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  abbeys. 

More  might  be  added :  but  by  this  it  may  appear,  that  sir 
Henry  Wotton  was  a  branch  of  such  a  kindred  as  left  a  stock 
of  reputation  to  their  posterity ;  such  reputation  as  might  kindle 
a  generous  emulation  in  strangers,  and  preserve  a  noble  ambition 
in  those  of  his  name  and  family  to  perform  actions  worthy  of 
their  ancestors. 

And  that  sir  Henry  Wotton  did  so,  might  appear  more  per- 
fectly than  my  pen  can  express  it,  if  of  his  many  surviving  friends 
some  one  of  higher  parts  and  employment  had  been  pleased  to 
have  commended  his  to  posterity.  But  since  some  years  are  now 
past,  and  they  have  all  (I  know  not  why)  forborne  to  do  it,  my 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  my  dead  friend,  and  the  renewed 
request  of  some  ^  that  still  live  solicitous  to  see  this  duty  per- 
formed ;  these  have  had  a  power  to  persuade  me  to  undertake  it ; 
which  truly  I  have  not  done  but  with  some  distrust  of  mine  own 
abilities,  and  yet  so  far  from  despair,  that  I  am  modestly  confi- 
dent my  humble  language  shall  be  accepted,  because  I  shall 
present  all  readers  with  a  commixture  of  truth  and  sir  Henry 
Wotton's  merits. 

This  being  premised,  I  proceed  to  tell  the  reader,  that  the 
father  of  sir  Henry  Wotton  was  twice  married,  first  to  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  sir  John  Budstone ',  knight ;  after  whose  death, 
though  his  inclination  was  averse  to  aU  contentions,  yet  neces- 
sitated he  was  to  several  suits  in  law,  in  the  prosecution  whereof 
(which  took  up  much  of  his  time,  and  were  the  occasion  of  many 
discontents)  he  was  by  divers  of  his  friends  earnestly  persuaded 
to  a  remarriage ;  to  whom  he  as  often  answered.  That  if  ever  he 


^  HoUinshead. 

^  Sir  Edward  Bish,  clarencieux  king  of  arms,  Mr.  Charles  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Nick  Oudert,  sonoetime  sir  Henry  Wotton's  servant. 

*  Sir  John  Rudstone.']  Who  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1528,  and 
died  in  1531.  lliere  was  a  triple  alliance  between  his  family  and  that  of  the 
Wottons,  as  two  of  his  children  married  two  of  sir  Edward  Wotton*s,  sir 
Edward  himself  having  married  sir  John's  widow.  He  seems  to  have  been 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  The  Harleian  MS.  1231  contains  nothing  else 
than  his  will,  inventories  of  his  goods,  and  deeds  relative  to  his  widow  and 
her  marriage. 
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(lid  put  on  a  roH4>lution  to  iiiarn*.  hi*  waa  M'riou^%  n<^««U  :* 
tliivo  Hurth  uf  |N*rHuim : 

{that  lunl  chiMn'ti. 
tliat  IumI  law-Miit**. 
tliat  wen*  of  liin  Liii<ln«i. 

And  vet.  folldwint;  his  own  law-Miit.  h«*  nn-t  in  \\'<«!::. 
hall  with  Mrs.  Klionnra  Morton.  niiluM   (n   Kiil»r(    ^\  -r 
Ki'Ut,  rHijuin'.  uho  i^a.s  alN4>  onca^fNl  in  ;H'\f-ral  «iiir<«  xn  u* 
he,  o)>!»('r\in^  hrr  (*tini|Nirtnii'nt  at  thf  tlnir  uf  h«-arir.:  >  t>  « 
raiiHi'H  iN'fori*  thi'  jinl^t-s.  ciniM  ntit  Imt  at  thi>  i^iiii-   !:*:> 
ciinipaHsinnato  hiT  riinilitiiin  ami  atfivt   h«T  |MT^in  {{••r  :r- 
of  liivi-n*,  fir  lN*aiity  iin*?«t   in  saihu-!«H.  art'  nkr^  r\i«i   :••   >«i 
thrni  a  rlianniui;  i-l<H|iii-iir«\  anil  t«i  iNvimir  \«  Pk  ttft*  ti  :•«   - 
to  Ih'  ri'-^i.-ttMl. )  whirli  I  nii-ntiiMi,  Ih^'aii-^'  it   pruti^i  «••  «  *.. 
Thiini;t'4  Wiittiin  ;    I'tir  ahhrnii^h  thrn*  mitc  in  hi  r  a  <-  'ri    .r 
•»f  all  llm-r  .i»vii|i'iit'»  ai^.'iinM  \*liirh  hi*  h.i<l  **•  ^  r;«»u-!»  r* 
\<'t  hin  airivtiiMi  to  hiT  i;rr\i  thrn  nh  Mmn:;.  that    hi-   ri^  :« 
Hiilii'ii  hiT  fur  a  wifi* .    .'iiid  did.  anil  iditaint-d  hi  r. 

Il\  hiT  (wliii  W.T*  \\\i'  dniiifhtiT  I'f  Nir  Wdliani  I'lUi-h  ".  •  f 
Mi'll.   ill    Kifit.)  Ill*   had   I'ldv   Il<nr\    hi«  \<>iiii|*«*fit    "^i?:  - 
ni<ilhi-r  uthli  rtoiik  l^i  In*  tiit<inK<«  unt<i  liiiii  duniij   u.ii  *. 
c'hiMhuiHl  .    t'lir  \\lio'««>   iMii*  Aitil  |k-iiiit  111-  |ai<l  In  r  i  .v  t:    iki 
xiii  h  \i-di|«-  -I'jU"*  III' tiitiir>-  |"rfivtiiiii  in   h  aniin^   a*   !urr*- 
« iii|>l<i\iih  itt    Mitii  a   |ili  .i*-im;;   lr««iiT>l<-.  uhi<-h  oh*    h^^i*   o  •?.:• : 
riiiiliiiiH    III!  Iii«  fallii  r  t*HiU  him  iiit<i  hi^  iiwii  |»art:'";Lir  •  Ari 
i|i«|Miiwi|  iif  liiiii  tti  :i  (utiir  III  hi«*  iiMii  hiiii<M-  ai   II>h'!'i;i. 

And  \ihi  11  tiiii<-  and  ihh;;i  nr  iii«trui'tiiin  had  iikad*    h:::i  ?t! 
niiiii^.J  t>i  an  hi:;hi  r  Tinn  <Mhi4-|i  m;i«  \tr\  *  at\\  \  f»«   m^*  «« 
\\  ini-hi-*li  r  "ii'h-MiJ.  A   |il.ii'i    iif  ••iriil  di*M-i]>liii<-  And   i-rd^  r  . 
■Ml   III    iiii^lir    in   hi-*   \*iuth   In>  ninulilt  •!   intu  a  in*  tK^i  ^f  i 
\*\    riil*     whii  h  hi«  \ii^-   r.iihi  r  Likm    tn   U>   th^    iiim!    rv^-^' 
^.\\   fi«   iiiJiLi     till-    f.**iir«     i^rr    uf  hi^   lil".    Uith  I.aj  j-*   l.-  K.-: 
and    it»«fiil    f'lr  tli<'  ih'M-h;ir^''     ••!'  a!I    l'U-iiit  •«•.  «h<;l.«r  i»/'i 
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Drd,  both  being  founded  by  William  Wickham,  bishop  of 

tester. 

re  he  continued  till  about  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age, 

8  then  transplanted  into  Queen'^s  college,  where  within  that 

3  was  by  the  chief  of  that  college  persuasively  enjoined  to 

%  play  for  their  private  use,  (it  was  the  tragedy  of  Tan- 

which  was  so  interwoven  with  sentences,  and  for  the 
1  and  exact  personating  those  humours,  passions  and  dia- 
DS,  which  he  proposed  to  represent,  so  performed,  that  the 
b  of  that  society  declared  he  had  in  a  slight  employment 
m  early  and  a  solid  testimony  of  his  future  abilities.  And 
I  there  may  be  some  sour  dispositions,  which  may  think 
t  worth  a  memorial,  yet  that  wise  knight  Baptista  Guarini  * 

learned  Italy  accounts  one  of  her  ornaments)  thought 
iher  an  uncomely  nor  an   unprofitable  employment  for 

I  pass  to  what  will  be  thought  more  serious, 
at  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  proceeded  master  of 
nd  at  that  time  read  in  Latin  three  lectures  de  oculo; 
a  he  having  described  the  form,  the  motion,  the  curious 
iure  of  the  eye ;  and  demonstrated  how  of  those  very  many, 
lumour  and  nerve  performs  his  distinct  office,  so  as  the 
*  order  hath  appointed,  without  mixture  or  confusion ;  and 
( to  the  advantage  of  man,  to  whom  the  eye  is  given,  not 
B  the  body's  guide,  but  whereas  all  other  of  his  senses 
)  time  to  inform  the  soul,  this  in  an  instant  apprehends 
ims  him  of  danger,  teaching  him  in  the  very  eyes  of  others 
cover  wit,  folly,  love,  and  hatred.  After  he  had  made 
observations  he  fell  to  dispute  this  optique  question, 
ither  we  see  by  the  emission  of  the  beams  from  within,  or 
bn  of  the  species  from  without  V  and  after  that,  and  many 
ike  learned  disquisitions,  he  in  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures 
fair  occasion  to  beautify  his  discourse  with  a  conunendation 

blessing  and  benefit  of  seeing ;  by  which  we  do  not  only 
er  nature's  secrets ;  but  with  a  continued  content  (for  the 
never  weary  of  seeing)  behold  the  great  light.of  the  world, 
f  it  discover  the  fabric  of  the  heavens,  and  both  the  order 
lotion  of  the  celestial  orbs ;  nay,  that  if  the  eye  look  but 
lard,  it  may  rejoice  to  behold  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  our 

inf.]  Giovanni  Battista  Gnanni,  the  author  of  the  Pastor  Fido, 
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common  mother,  embroidered  and  adorned  with  numberless  and 
various  flowers,  which  man  sees  daily  grow  up  to  perfection,  and 
then  silently  moralize  his  own  condition,  who  in  a  short  time 
(like  those  very  flowers)  decays  and  withers,  and  quickly  returns 
again  to  that  earth  from  which  both  had  their  first  being. 

These  were  so  exactly  debated,  and  so  rhetorically  heightened 
as,  among  other  admirers,  caused  that  learned  Italian,  Albericus 
Gentilis '  (then  professor  of  the  civil  law  in  Oxford)  to  call  him 
Henrice^  mi  oeelle ;  which  dear  expression  of  his  was  also  used  by 
divers  of  sir  Henry ''s  dearest  friends,  and  by  many  other  persons 
of  note,  during  his  stay  in  the  university. 

But  his  stay  there  was  not  long ;  at  least,  not  so  long  as  his 
friends  once  intended ;  for  the  year  aft€r  sir  Henry  proceeded 
maater  of  arts,  his  father  (whom  sir  Henry  did  never  mention 
without  this  or  some  like  reverential  expression,  as  That  good 
man  my  father^  or  my  father  the  best  of  inert :)  about  that  time  this 
good  man  changed  this  for  a  better  life,  leaving  to  sir  Henry,  as 
to  his  other  younger  sons,  a  rent^^harge  of  an  hundred  marks  a 
year,  to  be  paid  for  ever  out  of  some  one  of  his  manors  of  a  much 
greater  value. 

And  here,  though  this  good  man  be  dead,  yet  I  wish  a  circum- 
stance or  two  that  concern  him  may  not  be  buried  without  a  rela- 
tion ;  which  I  shall  undertake  to  do,  for  that  I  suppose  they  may 
so  much  concern  the  reader  to  know,  that  I  may  promise  myself 
a  pardon  for  a  short  digression. 

In  the  year  of  our  redemption  1553  Nicholas  Wotton,  dean  of 
Canterbury  (whom  I  formerly  mentioned)  being  then  ambassador 
in  France,  dreamed  that  his  nephew,  this  Thomas  Wotton,  was 
inclined  to  be  a  party  in  such  a  project  as,  if  he  were  not  suddenly 
prevented,  would  turn  both  to  the  loss  of  liis  life  and  ruin  of  his 
family. 

Doubtless  the  good  dean  did  well  know  that  common  dreams 
are  but  a  senseless  paraphrase  on  our  waking  thoughts,  or  of  the 
business  of  the  day  past,  or  are  the  result  of  our  over-engaged 
affections  when  we  betake  ourselves  to  rest ;  and  knew  that  the 
observation  of  them  may  turn  to  silly  superstitions,  as  they  too 
often  do :  but  though  he  might  know  aU  this,  and  might  also 
believe  that  prophecies  are  ceased,  yet  doubtless  he  could  not  but 

^  Gtntilis.']  Of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  Ant.  a  Wood. 
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r,  that  all  (breams  are  not  to  be  neglected  or  cast  away 
all  consideration,  and  did  therefore  rather  lay  this  dream 
tan  intend  totally  to  lose  it ;  and  dreaming  the  same  again 
it  following,  when  it  became  a  donble  dream,  like  that  of 
b,  (of  which  double  dreams  the  learned  have  made  many 
tions)  and  considering  that  it  had  no  dependence  on  his 
thoughts,  much  less  on  the  desires  of  his  heart,  then  he 
re  seriously  consider  it,  and  remembered  that  almighty 
8  pleased  in  a  dream  to  reveal  and  to  assure  Monica  ^, 
her  of  St.  Austin,  that  he,  her  son,  for  whom  she  wept  so 
and  prayed  so  much,  should  at  last  become  a  Ghristian. 
3elieve  the  good  dean  considered;  and  considering  also 
nighty  God  (though  the  causes  of  dreams  be  often  un- 
hath  even  in  these  latter  times  also,  by  a  certain  illumi- 
kf  the  soul  in  sleep,  discovered  many  things  that  human 
could  not  foresee :  upon  these  considerations  he  resolved 
o  prudent  a  remedy,  by  way  of  prevention,  as  might  in- 
no  great  inconvenience  either  to  himself  or  to  his  nephew, 
that  end  he  wrote  to  the  queen  (it  was  queen  Mary)  and 
it  her,  '^  That  she  would  cause  his  nephew  Thomas  Wot- 
be  sent  for  out  of  Kent ;  and  that  the  lords  of  her  council 
nterrogate  him  in  some  such  feigned  questions  as  might 
olour  for  his  commitment  into  a  favourable  prison ;  de- 
that  he  would  acquaint  her  majesty  with  the  true  reason 
Hjuest  when  he  should  next  become  so  happy  as  to  see 
ak  to  her  majesty." 

i8  done  as  the  dean  desired ;  and  in  prison  I  must  leave 

diton  till  I  have  told  the  reader  what  followed. 

his  time  a  marriage  was  concluded  betwixt  our  queen 

nd  Philip  king  of  Spain ;  and  though  this  was  concluded 

d  advice,  if  not  by  the  persuasion  of  her  privy  council,  as 

many  probabilities  of  advantage  to  this  nation,  yet  divers 

of  a  contrary  persuasion  did  not  only  declare  against  it, 

D  raised  forces  to  oppose  it ;  believing  (as  they  said)  it 

le  a  means  to  bring  England  to  be  under  a  subjection  to 

ind  make  those  of  this  nation  slaves  to  strangers. 

of  this  number  sir  Thomas  Wyat,  of  Boxley  Abbey,  in 

betwixt  whose  family  and  the  family  of  the  Wottons  there 

en  an  ancient  and  entire  friendship)  was  the  principal 

I  ^  St.  Austin's  Confessions,  book  iii.  ch.  ii. 
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octnr;  who  liavin^  |N*rHiiA(K'4l  iiuiny  of  tlio  oi»l»ilit\  &n*i  ^r*'^ 
(«'s|N*c*i;iily  ill  Ki'iit)  to  sidr  with  him.  mid  li«*  l>fin«j  tl'Triv*!  !.-•: 
tuki'ii  |irLHiuHT,  woM  k'LCally  arniiini***!  anil  4*iiiidiiiiii«^L  &ni  '/«: 
hirt  litr* :  sit  ili<l  tlio  <hiki»  «»f  SiiHnlL,  ami  «li\<-pi  "ih^  r^.  .-*f—  jL' 
many  of  tlic  jyi'iitry  of  Knit,  who  wrn-  thi-n-  in  •«««%»]  }•*?•* 
i*X(H*ut('il  as  \V  vat's  aHsistants. 

Anil  of  this  nunilNT,  in  all  pmliahility,  liail  Mr.  \V,.t!.*n  U-- 
if  he  IukI  not  Im'imi  confini'il :  forthoii;;h  hi*  oniM  n«*t  U-  t^rv-^-* 
that  aniithiT  nian*H  tn*a.-f»n  niakcn  it  niiuf  hv  runo-Aho^  ;!  it 
III'  fhirst  <*iinf«*^H  to  hU  uncle,  whrn  hi*  n-tuni4>«l  int«i  f.nji^"^: 
nml  thiMi  I'anif  to  visit  him  in  I'risnn.  that  h«*  li»i  nit>n  tl«Bf-  v 
intimation  of  \V\atV  int^ntinns,  ami  thiiu;:ht  h<*  l&a<l  i*--!  ne 
tinuril  actually  inncN'i'iit  if  hi*^  uncle  lunl  ivX  ■«••  liAp|>iI]i  •Irv-Anrti 
him  intii  a  |in*Miii;  out  of  which  place  when  he  w&%  «l<li\*f««:  '^ 
til*'  s:ime  lianil  that  cau<M*«|  hi^  runnnitnn-nt.  thi  \  U>th  o<i*.^>f^<2 
the  ilnsim  ninre  Hi'rifiii**l\.  aii«l  thi-n  Uttli  JMiiii«|  in  prai^r:^  ••  «f 
f«ir  if  ;  that  <mn1  \\\u%  tie**  liim*Mlf  tn  n«i  ruli-<».  lirh*  r  in  ^-n  «-- '  vz 
iif  e\il.  «ir  in  *«lie\%inL;  of  merc\  tti  tlio*M-  Mh«iMi  <if  l:ihm1  p^-A^wf^  v 

liatll  ehii*M-M  t«i  lo\e. 

AikI  thi^  ilrt  am  ua^  the  niop'  coiiNiili-ralil*-.  1i«rau<M  c^j^K  it  •! 
wii«i  in  tin*  <la%»*  of  <i)i|  i||il  ii-M-  to  opi  :ik  to  hi-*  |h*«i|>].  ir:  1 1*.  n« 
iliil  -M  i-iii  til  xiH-aU  til  ni:iii^  i>f  thi^  f.iitiiU  in  <^ri  .i!u**  .  "f  »f  -'r  I 
\iill  al-ii  'Jtw*'  tin-  ri  .-iii>  r  *>u*  -hxrl  |or!i\'u).ir  "f  tl.;*  Tii-t-Jk* 
\\  iittoii.  uii.i«.i  lip  :iiii-  ili'l  n^ii.ilU  priHt  trui-.  U»!h  n  f  tr  ••  .  -^ 
tliiiiLT'*  !••  •'••iiif  aii'l  •li->cii\i  rni:^  tltin;^<«  lui-t  .  an-l  lli<  ikar*!*"..^'  >• 
tin-  rill-  I  hiinia-,  .•  iiill*'  )••  Tti  hi-  ihath.  iln  uom  •!  t.'*A!  !V 
utti\ir-if\  fri.i'*iir\  Ma-*  n«MH^|  !•%  lnun-in'ii  an«l  i-mt  «•  f#--.Ar» . 
ami  fli.il  tip  nunilN  r  u.ih  Wy  an>l  U  iii;»  th.it  ii.i«  ;.i  MfiTi  *.^  '  j* 
^•in  II' iir«  af  l*\l>'r>l  Im'  ihnujht  iT  Mtirth  ^ti  niie'li  |aMi«  a*  i  «  • 
|HMt~  ri|<t  HI  hi-*  !•  ?!•  r  t>>  iiiaUi-  a  -ii;:ltt  nii|nir\  ><f  tt.  I  ^t  '»  ::•• 
(whiih  H.t-«  Mril  iiijf  ••(  K>  nt.  ati*l  >l.it>«l  tlin«  'lav*  U  (-•f*  \  ^r» 
til  hi*  -^"H       li  in*!"*    t!i-    \.  r\   n.nriun,*  .\il*  r  th-    ii:jli!  mi  wK-  *s  :!* 

w 

r>'M-  t\   w.i«   I  ••niiiii!'t  •!  ,    ai  •!  hIh  n  flu    i  i*\  an  I  uiin*  r«:Tt  «  f* 

■ 

*-''li  HI    .1    I-  r;  !■  \'  ■!    !•    .    •  ••    ••!    f '  ■     ••  i-  \.  -    !li-  •     .f;  !    •  r   M    •  •' 

I  I 

\\     ■•      i    -  .     .    -■  :■    f  ••       r    ■    !    •'■  r    .1      :   !  \    I*    ^  .    ii   I;.  ?  •    H,  *.     ^   . 
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it  may  yet  be  more  considerable,  that  this  Nicholas  and 
Wotton  should  both  (being  men  of  holy  lives,  of  even 
,  and  much  given  to  fasting  and  prayer,)  foresee  and  fore- 
very  days  of  their  own  death.  Nicholas  did  so,  being 
renty  years  of  age,  and  in  perfect  health.  Thomas  did  the 
he  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  who  being  then  in  London 
be  died)  and  foreseeing  his  death  there,  gave  direction  in 
umer  his  body  should  be  carried  to  Bocton ;  and  though 
^ht  his  uncle  Nicholas  worthy  of  that  noble  monument ' 
e  built  for  him  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  yet 
able  man  gave  direction  concerning  himself  to  be  buried 
jr,  and  especially  without  any  pomp  at  his  funeral. — This 
account  of  this  family,  which  seemed  to  be  beloved  of 


t  may  now  seem  more  than  time  that  I  return  to  sir  Henry 
I  at  Oxford,  where,  after  his  optic  lecture,  he  was  taken 
h  a  bosom  friendship  with  the  learned  Albericus  Gentilis 
I  formerly  named)  that  if  it  had  been  possible  Gentilis 
lave  breathed  all  his  excellent  knowledge,  both  of  the 
Atics  and  law,  into  the  breast  of  his  dear  Harry,  (for  so 

used  to  call  him)  and  though  he  was  not  able  to  do  that, 
*€  was  in  sir  Henry  such  a  propensity  and  connaturalness 
[talian  language,  and  those  studies  whereof  Gentilis  was 

master,  that  this  friendship  between  them  did  daily 
s,  and  prove  daily  advantageous  to  sir  Henry,  for  the 
fment  of  him  in  several  sciences  during  his  stay  in  the 

ty. 

I  which  place,  before  I  shall  invite  the  reader  to  follow  him 
jreign  nation,  though  I  must  omit  to  mention  divers  per- 
it  were  then  in  Oxford,  of  memorable  note  for  learning, 
lids  to  sir  Henry  Wotton,  yet  I  must  not  omit  the  men- 
n  love  that  was  there  begun  between  him  and  Dr.  Donne, 
me  dean  of  St.  PauPs,)  a  man  of  whose  abilities  I  shall 
to  say  any  thing,  because  he  who  is  of  this  nation,  and 
B  to  learning  or  ingenuity,  and  is  ignorant  of  Dr.  Donne, 
B  not  to  know  him.     The  friendship  of  these  two  I  must 

;  noble  monument,']   Of  which  an  engraving  by  Cole  is  in  Dart's 
tf  Canterbury  Cathedral:  a  smaller  engraving  is  in  Hasted's  History 
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lint  niiiit  til  iiioiitii»ii.  iH-iiii;  Mirli  n  Irit'iiil-hip  .i«  h.\'«   j* '•-•'<.•« 
i-K'iii(*iiti'<l :   iIIkI  .'i.*^  it  \^:iN  licLrim  jn  tli*'ir  \niith.  aivl  .:i  %'    .    «■' 

m 

sitv.  mill   tiiiTi'    iiiiiiiit:iiiii*tl  hv  I'drrc^^iHttulfnr    inrtiiLi:.  -«   k* 
>tiiiiii"<.  '^ii  it  l.'istni  till  :ii;i'  ami  il«'ntli  |nn*4il  a  -«f|i:ir:ft{i   :- 

in  (Ixffinl  lie  M:ii«l  till  alNHit  tMn  yar*  aftt-r  lif»  f^tinr  •  ^^  ^s. 
at  wliii'li  time  br  \va.*«  alMHit   tli**  tun  aiiil   tuifilnth  y^r    i  :.« 
aLTi' ,   ami  having  li»  lii'»   i;n-at  wit   aiM'^^l  ih-    lcill:&«:  ••?  !■  ar*  -; 
ami  l%m>\\li-<lir<'  nt  tin*  art**.  Ii<*  tlicii  laid  it^hU-  In*  U-<ko    ^r^*   • 
tuiili  iiiiiiHi'lt'  In  tlir   ii"M  I'll]  liiinipk  iif  irax'l.  .iii-l  :i  t;j    -     z    •  '^ 
t-iiii\iTsili<iii  with  iiiaiil%:iiti ;  •'iii)il<*\  iii:^  Th>    r*  111.1:1.  :i^  i^**^ 
\niitli.  Iii^   iiiiliiotr\  aihl  rnrtiim-.  tn  inlnrii   In*   muh  In.** 
rhasi-  till'  rn'ii  in  a-iin-  ••!   tiin-iijii  kniiwl««l'^»  .    ■•!»'»•!:      •  •■   •  ■ 
tin*   -i  i-n-I"    ■•!   iialiir.'.    tli*-   ili-iKi^-itiitii^   •>!    fiiim*     i*^'*  ■■•.    •  »  - 
*-(  \iTaliau  •>  atwl  l.mijii.rj*"*.  In-  u:i-  tin*   |ii  »---•>*••.  ir   v     .a  •.    •'•   .i.-* 
iii(-a*«iiri  .  a-  I  -liall   t'aiililiill\  iiialu-   In  a]'|i>  ar    U  •    r-    I   'a>. 
|ii'ii  IpMii  l)i>-  t'lillnwiiii;  iMtTalJiMi  ••!'  iii'«  lit 

in  lii-«  Ii.i\>  I  V  ulii'ii  wa-*  altn<i«l  mii»-  yar*  I- s.n  i.:-  •*:.•? 
inlif  I'iif^Ian'i.  Ii«-  -taiil  iiul  nni  \iar  in  l''ninr« .  ainl  !'.•'«:  ••?*.'«»: 
ill  Cii-iii\:i.  ulin-  li>-  l»>M-;inii'  ai'fjnaiiil*-*!  w;|}i  rfi««>i  ^r*  i»  u 
(ill*  n  \<r\  a;^!  •!).  anil  uiili  l-aat'  < 'a-<.inlHi|i.  m  Mi,.i««  *^  ■u«-  •  '  • 
In-  ri^lillx  iiitMrfii'-'l)  -ir  lliiirx  W  ni'iiii  w.i-*  !.»l^«  1  *:■.!  •.'-*• 
ri»nlr:ii'h  I  .1  ni"-I  »ii«rOi\  Iritii-Uliip  *  mjtIi  \u.%'.  j  .k.v  '  •^"• 
Ii-arnnii;  an«l  itij>  wn's 

'i'lirti     •'!    th*     fi  iii.ui.m;;   •  i;jlit    \'.ir-  «•  r.     «.|- i  •    in  !•   rrri*  * 
fill-   iiflit  r    livi     III    |t.i1\   itlii*   -'a^'    I'll    wl.i   li   ifil    a|}»    •  ••■:     •■ 
hIiiiijIiI  .i<  t  a  ,:n  :ir  y.n'.    "t   In-*  lit*  )  uIm  r<    U>'h  in  U*>n)-     \  'Cj*^ 
nnil   ritifi';'*     !;•■  !•• 'MMm    a*''|iiai'i?' •!  ^miI    fl.«     int^l  •«:••>•'•  -:■  - 
Im     !•   irii",:     .I'.'i      li!     tJi.iMn  I     '•*.     ar?  ■  .     .1*     |:    '  .r-       •■■,!;!_•■ 
I  ).■  mr -r^       if'  f  1'    ■  •  ;ri      .itiI    •••■•  r    1  i.i:.'ri!      ^r'.-'     •  %•  -•     Ar"* 
|i.f«r;i>r    i.-i'i-T*         of    .i!l   Mi.i'li    If     \«.i«    .1    M  ••!    •{•   tr    i    1*  •     A.    *    » 

III'  •-'     •    \  •    •    !.•    ■  ■         111.' 

|l>      n'liii.!    •  '.•       i    If.iis    !  :•-•    1   •.^■'ii!l     »^-    .'    '.' '     •■    •:-•• 
I  •   ir    '  !    Ii! '    .1  J'      '•    ::  J    '  I.'  f  I    ::■■'•  -i    l\    ■■. .-.i-  \     I  ■    • ».  •  -r    •    •    j«  -^  f 
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ive  from  all  persons  with   whom  he  entered   into  an 
anee. 

diereas  he  was  noted  in  his  youth  to  have  a  sharp  wit, 
to  jest ;  that  by  time,  travel,  and  conversation,  was  so 
and  made  so  useful,  that  his  company  seemed  to  be  one 
elights  of  mankind ;  insomuch  as  Robert  earl  of  Eaaex 
e  of  the  darlings  of  fortune,  and  in  greatest  favour  with 
Uzabeth)  invited  him  first  into  a  friendship,  and  after  a 
j^  of  his  great  abilities,  to  be  one  of  his  secretaries ; 
er  being  Mr.  Henry  Cufie,  sometime  of  Merton  college 
1 ;  and  there  also  the  acquaintance  of  sir  Henry  Wotton 
uth ;  Mr.  Cuffe  being  then  a  man  of  no  common  note 
niversity  for  his  learning;  nor  after  his  removal  from 
(e,  for  the  great  abilities  of  his  mind ;  nor  indeed,  for  the 
of  his  end.) 

3nry  Wotton  being  now  taken  into  a  serviceable  friend* 

t  the  earl  of  Essex,  did  personally  attend  his  counsels 

loyments  in  two  voyages  at  sea  against  the  Spaniards, 

in  that  (which  was  the  earPs  last)  into  Ireland ;  that 

'herein  he  then  did  so  much  provoke  the  queen  to  anger, 

le  at  his  return  into  England ;  upon  whose  immoveable 

le  earl  had  built  such  sandy  hopes,  as  encouraged  him 

undertakings,  which  with  the  help  of  a  contrary  faction 

caused  his  commitment  to  the  Tower. 

mry  Wotton  observing  this,  though  he  was  not  of  that 

br  the  earPs  followers  were  also  divided  into  their  several 

)  which  encouraged  the  earl  to  those  undertakings  which 

o  fatal  to  him,  and  divers  of  his  confederation ;  yet, 

treason  to  be  so  comprehensive,  as  to  take  in  even  cir- 

ses,  and  out  of  them  to  make  such  positive  conclusions  as 

iitesmen  shall  project,  either  for  their  revenge  or  safety ; 

ng  this,  he  thought  prevention  by  absence  out  of  England, 

security  than  to  stay  in  it,  and  there  plead  his  innocence 

)n.     Therefore  did  he,  so  soon  as  the  earl  was  appre- 

rery  quickly,  and  as  privately  glide  through  Kent  to 

ithout  so  much  as  looking  toward  his  native  and  beloved 

and  was  by  the  help  of  favourable  winds  and  liberal 

of  the  mariners,  within  sixteen  hours  after  his  departure 

ndon,  set  upon   the  French  shore;    where   he  heard 

liter,  that  the  earl  was  arraigned,  condemned,  and  be- 
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Ii«>:iili*<l  '  :   :iihI   that    lii-  tridiil  Mr    ('ii^r>-  v%:%«  liaii;^*-!    • 

otlltT  |NT«iill**  <>t   I'lllillrllt    i|li:ilitV  •-\i(*llt«M| 

Th**  tiiiii««  ilii)  iiut  lihiU  *<ii  i:i\iinn1il\  u\»**i\  ->-r  II*  f-^  W    - 
:i*^  tiMiMitr  Iii*«   ri  ttirii  iiit-i  riiiirLiml :    h;i\iii^  t'i- r- •    r-    ;  •       • 
nf  sir  l'itl\\:ir«l  Wntttui.  hi-  tMi-r  hr-»lhir.  :iii   .1— •;.ra:    ■    :   -      ■ 
aiiiiiiity   -IiiiuM   )•••   p.-iitl   him   in    I(:i1\.  lh-.t}i<  r    h-     .«•  Ti!     ■  . 
rt'iH'wiiii;  lii-*  iiitrriiiitti'l  l'rii'ii<|Hlii)i  .iipI  i!i!«  r.^r    .4.        •   :  • 
ifn-at  I'liiitciit  in  a  ip-w  f<iii\frH:i(iiiii  ujtii  hi**  ••l-i  .«     .     • 
th.'it    nation;   aiitl   nion'   |i:irtirnlarl\    in    ri'>r>    •  .     1  »    . 
in»t  ni«ip-  •  iniii'iit  lor  thr  Lrnat  iluk«'*«  *"-»tir!.  !?..it    f   •  •        ^—  . 
r*-iMinr-«'  nl"  niiii  «it"  rhi»i«'«'»t   nut*-  fur  !•  arnin^  m.  i  .*r**   ■        %■ 
Mnnilx  r  hi-  th«  n-  in<  t  witli  hi«  nM  frii  n^l  h.  i^'ti-ir  \  :•  vi  '    k  . 
til  man   ••!' Vinlt-f.  .intl   tlii  n   rak<  n   !••  !»•■   ^i-rt 'arx   !     ••      .-  . 
«lnkt-  «»t'  rn*«i'an\  ' 

AtN  r  ^I'm-    ■«!a\  in  linn  iii-«".  In-  wtnt    th*    fii.rrl.  !?  ■ 
Ki»ni«'.  uhi-n-   in   tih-    r!nL;li'*li   r«i||i  ■/•■   In-   lu-l   v.  r\   :   .-.    \  •-       » 
(thi  ir  Inimanirv  innil>-  thi-m  n-alU  -•>.  tli<tn;:h  ti.>  \  k'.^  «  !  .■-    * 
a  ih'<««t  niif  frniii  ni;i!i\  nf  th»  ir  |irrni'i|'h  -•  «»t'  r-  !jj'  •■.   1  *•-  \  *^      ; 
*iijti\ii|    ihiir   i-iinij-aii\     arpj    -ati-fi*  •!    hnn'*' It    '•■•.■■  r-  .■  ^    •.  -i 
«'nr  iii<<itii-**  tii.ir  iIhI  |iartl\  iM-ra-iiin  In- jiiiini' \  tii-.ti..  r   ?.•   •^r.': 
liai'U  !m  rii»ri  n.'t-.  wh*  n    a  ni-i-t    n<i!aM<-   ai-ii'l*  •  r  ^»  f.  ..  k- 

acri-ji  ii!     tIi  If     i)i-i    li>i«    iiiiU   tuiil    in  t\   •  inj-i>>\ni    '  *    !'    *    T    « 
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lid  therefore  improve  all  opportunities  for  preventing  a 
it  prince  to  succeed  her.  And  as  the  pope^s  excom- 
Dn  *  of  queen  Elizabeth,  had  both  by  the  judgment  and 
of  the  jesuited  papist,  exposed  her  to  be  warrantably 
1 ;  so  (if  we  may  believe  an  angry  adversary ',  a  *'  secular 
ainst  a  Jesuit  ^'')  you  may  believe,  that  about  that  time 
re  many  endeavours,  first  to  exconununicate,  and  then  to 
he  life  of  king  James. 

liately  after  sir  Henry  Wotton's  return  from  Rome  to 
(which  was  about  a  year  before  the  death  of  queen 
i)  Ferdinand  the  great  duke  of  Florence  had  intercepted 
otters  that  discovered  a  design  to  take  away  the  life  of 
ie  then  king  of  Scots.  The  duke  abhorring  the  fact, 
iving  to  endeavour  a  prevention  of  it,  advised  with  his 
Vietta,  by  what  means  a  caution  might  be  best  given 
ing ;  and  after  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  be  done 
ary  Wotton,  whom  Vietta  first  commended  to  the  duke, 
uke  had  noted  and  approved  of  above  all  the  English 
lented  his  court. 

nry  was  gladly  called  by  his  friend  Vietta  to  the  duke, 
much  profession  of  trust  and  friendship,  acquainted  him 
secret ;  and  being  well  instructed,  dispatched  him  into 
with  letters  to  the  king,  and  with  those  letters,  such 
tidotes  against  poison,  as  the  Scots  till  then  had  been 
to. 

parted  from  the  duke,  he  took  up  the  name  and  lan- 
an  Italian ;  and  thinking  it  best  to  avoid  the  line  of 
Qtelligence  and  danger;  he  posted  into  Norway,  and 
hat  country  towards  Scotland,  where  he  found  the  king 
r ;  being  there,  he  used  means  by  Bernard  Lindsey  •, 

VKommunication,']  Pius  V.'s  in  1576.  "  It  deposed  the  queen's 
Q  her  royal  seat,  and  tore  the  crown  ^m  her  head.  It  discharged 
ral  subjects  ^m  all  due  obedience.  It  armed  one  side  of  them 
^er.  It  emboldened  them  to  bum,  to  spoil,  to  rob,  to  kill,  to 
other's  throats ;  like  Pandora's  box  sent  to  Epimetheus,  full  of 
unwholesome  evils."   Bp.  Jewel. 

y  achersary,']  William  Watson,  who  was  hanged  Id  1603,  with 
irk  and  George  Brooke,  the  brother  of  lord  Cobham.  The  titles  of 
re,  I.  Diahffue  betwixt  a  Secular  Priest  and  a  Lay  Gentleman,  4to., 
iOl.  2.  Decachordon  qf  Ten  QuodlibeticaU  Questions  concerning 
i  State,  4U).,  1602. 
i  lAndsey."]  So  read  all  the  editions,  as  if  a  cadet  of  the  houses  of 
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niic  i»f  till'  kiii'j'H   iMMlrhninlHT,  !•!   pniciirf   him    .1    -:-- 
|»riv;it«'  iMMiliTriu'i*  with   lii-  inajoffty.  a-»-uriii.;   hi:-.        I 
l»n«^i!ii'*.«4  \vhi<*h  h»^  wa-   Xn  lU'ifntiriT*-.  w;i-  ••1   -!:i'l»  .■    •  - 
had  faii-^-tl  I  hi-  t;rfal  iliik*-  •«!   TiiMaii)  t'»  •  nj«'in  ?.••■    - 
Iia\f  lii-  nati\i»  rniintn  nt"  Ital\.  Tn  iiniiart  it  !«-  I..-  k  ■  j 

m  ■  I 

This  U-inir  ],\   Itrriianl  Liii<Ui-v  ma'l'    ku'wy.   %.  •        » 

•  ■ 

kiiit;  nftrr  a   htlif   uninli-r  (itii\i-ii  uith   i*al><:;«\  I  ?••    '  ■  .< 
Italian  aiii1ia^H:i(|Mr.  iir  iin-'-in-jt  r.  rn|iiirii|  hi*  i.a"'.-    \* 
xaiil  til  Im-  Mrtaxiti  Ik'iMi)  aii<l  a|>|H>int4-il  liiiii  r<>  U    •    %-  j 
at  a  ti\«-<i  hiMir  that  i-\rnii)-j. 

\\  lull  f)r!a\iii   ll:i!»li   1  aiiii-   t«i   tin-   pp**  ii.*i    «  "•  %:    "•  - 
wa-*  P  •jiii  "-ti  ■!  t'l  lay  a-iili-  lii-  I-iiilj  rapi«  r  (v»hi    •     I*  ^     , 
tin  11  \\Mp)  aiiij  htiii;/  I  n?«  r»'l    :!»■■   rhaynl"  r    !••    !       :    :   • 
rli»'   kiir/   lliP'    '-r  I'lur  >i'iit«'|i  j.irl-    **aT;-r  j   -i.-v-,    • 
(■(irip  r-  nf  rli.'  rhamlM  r.    at  tli-    -ii:'.?  «  f  ^*'  •!..'. 
v*liii'li   tin    Kirrj   iih— r\  ii'.LT.  "hi'lt    hiiii   I-     !-l  i     a     . 
IIP  "■"■aL''   .    t"r  h'-  \*"ii|t|  ij!i  !■  rtaK«-  I'-r  •'«•*■■  r,  ,  %      •'   ^ 
|.p-iiit."      rij«  II   •!!  I    •!,  r.i\:.i   liil-ii  ij- 1:*    r     .  •«    .   ••. -.    ^ 
ii.t --ai.''     t'l    til       kihj    II     I'.ili.i'i.     xkIs:.  ■!      «l  !  ,•■     k  • 

:Ma«-!'M  Iv   P  •■•  ivi  •!.  att' r    t    liv'i     pr:-     <•   •»%.-    Kv!  ' 
til-    fallt    .III'!  vOii-j  •  r-  !i  •';•    I.      .:    IM    !•:  •    "«ii    ".     .-...• 
u  I'  .I'l   I .!!    ";    '  iM.m    !■•    ••'!.!!.;  '■!!!?    r  .1  !•  I-  ••.    ;  •       ,• 
wltli    I  I-    ii;.  -r\     :ii..|    '"r   ,•    I;.     .    ij!.*     I  . 

•  ta\   rn    tl   1?    i..i':  ■•!  .    ".'li  ■  *.    »*.i-    |f    !■..       1 
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r  the  king  with  his  new  and  better  title,  and  wait  there 
tune  for  a  better  employment. 

king  James  came  into  England,  he  fomid,  amongst 

the  late  queen^s  o£Bicers,  sir  Edward,  who  was  after  lord 

comptroller  of  the  house,  of  whom  he  demanded,  "  If 

one  Henry  Wotton,  that  had  spent  much  time  in  foreign 

the  lord  replied,  he  knew  him  well,  and  that  he  was  his 

then  the  king  asking  where  he  then  was,  was  answered, 
3,  or  Florence;  but  by  late  letters  from  thence,  he 
id  he  would  suddenly  be  at  Paris.  '^  Send  for  him,^^ 
king,  ''  and  when  he  shall  come  into  England,  bid  him 
ivately  to  me.''  The  lord  Wotton  after  a  little  wonder, 
\  king,  '*  if  he  knew  him  f ''  to  which  the  king  answered, 
3st  rest  unsatisfied  of  that,  till  you  bring  the  gentleman 

my  months  after  this  discourse,  the  lord  Wotton  brought 
3r  to  attend  the  king,  who  took  him  in  his  arms,  and 
.  welcome  by  the  name  of  Octavio  Baldi,  saying,  ^'  he 
lost  honest,  and  therefore  the  best  dissembler  that  ever 
pirithf^  and  said,  ^'Seeing  I  know  you  neither  want 
travel,  nor  experience,  and  that  I  have  had  so  real  a 
'  of  your  faithfulness  and  abilities  to  manage  an  ambas- 
ive  sent  for  you  to  declare  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to 

of  you  in  that  kind  hereafter  f'  and  indeed  the  king 
38t  of  those  two  and  twenty  years  of  his  reign ;  but 
dismist  Octavio  Baldi  from  his  present  attendance  upon 
jstored  him  to  his  old  name  of  Henry  Wotton,  by  which 
nighted  him. 

ig  after  this,  the  king  having  resolved,  according  to  his 
mii  pacifici)  to  have  a  friendship  with  his  neighbour- 

of  France  and  Spain ',  and  also  for  divers  weighty  rea- 
nter  into  an  alliance  with  the  state  of  Venice,  and  to 
x>  send  ambassadors  to  those  several  places,  did  propose 
te  of  these  employments  to  sir  Henry  Wotton ;  who 
ig  the  smallness  of  his  own  estate  (which  he  never  took 

and  Spain,']  With  France  Elizabeth  had  always  maiDtained  a  close 
t  even  to  the  day  of  her  death  she  held  no  diplomatic  intercourse 
By  James,  soon  after  his  accession,  sir  Charles  Cornwallis  was  sent 
^here  he  remained  for  several  years.  His  negotiations  are  in  the 
ieum,  and  many  of  them  have  been  printed  in  Winwood's  memo- 
rhoroas  Parry  was  the  ambassador  sent  by  James  to  France. 
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care  to  augment)  and  knowing  the  courts  of  great  princes  to  be 
sumptuous,  and  necessarily  expensive,  inclined  most  to  that  of 
Venice ',  as  being  a  place  of  more  retirement,  and  best  suiting 
with  his  genius,  who  did  ever  love  to  join  with  business,  study, 
and  a  trial  of  natural  experiments ;  for  both  which  fruitful  Italy, 
that  darling  of  nature,  and  cherisher  of  all  arts,  is  so  justly  famed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world. 

Sir  Henry  having  after  some  short  time  and  consideration, 
resolved  upon  Venice,  and  a  large  allowance  being  appointed  by 
the  king  for  his  voyage  thither,  and  settled  maintenance  during 
his  stay  there,  he  left  England,  nobly  accompanied  through 
France  to  Venice,  by  gentlemen  of  the  best  families  and  breeding 
that  this  nation  afforded.  They  were  too  many  to  name,  but 
these  two,  for  following  reasons  may  not  be  omitted ;  sir  Al- 
bertus  Morton'  his  nephew,  who  went  his  secretary;  and  William 
Bedel ',  a  man  of  choice  learning,  and  sanctified  wisdom,  who  went 
his  chaplain.  And  though  his  dear  friend  doctor  Donne  (then  a 
private  gentleman)  was  not  one  of  that  number  that  did  personally 
accompany  him  in  this  voyage,  yet  the  reading  of  this  following 
letter  sent  by  him  to  sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  morning  before  he 
left  England,  may  testify  he  wanted  not  his  friend'^s  best  wishes 
to  attend  him. 

SIR, 

After  those  reverend  papers,  whose  soul  is 

Our  good,  and  great  king's  loved  hand,  and  feared  name : 

By  which  to  you  he  derives  much  of  his. 
And  how  he  may,  makes  you  almost  the  same : 

A  taper  of  his  torch ;  a  copy  writ 

From  his  original,  and  a  fair  heam 
Of  the  same  warm  and  dazzling  sun,  though  it 

Must  in  another  sphere  his  virtue  stream  : 

'  nat  qf  Venice.']  With  the  seignory  of  Venice  Elizabeth  had  held  no 
intercourse.  She  neither  sent  nor  received  an  ambassador  throughout  her 
long  reign.  Immediately  upon  her  death,  the  secretary  of  the  republic,  Sca- 
ramelli,  was  sent  to  congratulate  James.  The  Venetian  ambassadors  in  France 
were  ordered  to  come  over  to  England  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  a  Venetian  resident 
was  at  the  court  of  England. 

'  Sir  Albertui  Morton  his  nephew  J]  Sir  Albertus  Morton  was  not  Wotton's 
nephew,  but  his  half-brother.    See  p.  72. 

*  William  Bedel.']  Afterwards  bishop  of  Kilmore,  whose  life  has  been 
written  by  bishop  Burnet. 
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kfter  those  learned  papers  which  your  hand 

Halh  stored  with  notes  of  use  and  pleasure  too ; 
Irom  which  rich  treasury  you  may  command 

Fit  matter  whether  you  will  write  or  do : 

iter  those  loving  papers  which  friends  send 

With  glad  grief  to  your  sea-ward  steps  farewel, 
iud  thicken  on  you  now  as  prayers  ascend 

To  heaven  on  troops  at  a  good  man's  passing-bell : 

.dmit  this  honest  paper ;  and  allow 

It  such  an  audience  as  yourself  would  ask ; 
niat  you  would  say  at  Venice,  this  says  now. 

And  has  for  nature  wliat  you  have  for  task : 

'o  swear  much  love ;  nor  to  be  changed  before 

Honour  alone  will  to  your  fortune  fit ; 
for  shall  I  then  honour  your  fortune  more. 

Than  I  have  done  your  honour-wanting  wit. 

ut  'tis  an  easier  load  (though  both  oppress) 
To  want,  than  govern  greatness ;  for  we  are 
1  that,  our  own  and  only  business ; 
In  this,  we  must  for  otiiers  vices  care. 

[Is  therefore  well,  your  spirits  now  are  plac'd 

In  their  last  furnace,  in  activity ; 
^ch  fits  them :  schools,  and  courts,  and  wars  o'er  past 

To  touch  and  taste  in  any  best  degree. 

n  me  1  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  I) 

Fortune  (if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  she) 
inds  that  I  bear  so  well  her  tyranny. 

That  she  thinks  nothing  else  so  fit  for  me. 

ut  though  she  part  us,  to  hear  my  oft  prayers 

For  your  increase,  God  is  as  near  me  here : 
nd  to  send  you  what  I  shall  beg,  his  stairs 

In  length  and  ease,  are  alike  every  where. 

J.  Donne. 

Dry  Wotton  was  received  by  the  state  of  Venice  with 
lOur  and  gladness,  both  for  that  he  delivered  his  ambas- 
t  elegantly  in  the  Italian  language,  and  came  also  in 
icture  of  time,  as  his  master'^s  friendship  seemed  useful 
epublic.  The  time  of  his  coming  thither  was  about  the 
k,  Leonardo  Donato  being  then  duke ;  a  wise  and  re- 
m,  and  to  all  purposes  such  (sir  Henry  Wotton  would 
it)  as  the  state  of  Venice  could  not  then  have  wanted  ; 
ring  been  formerly  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  the 
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|K)wi>r  of  tlu*  civil  m.i^istratc ;  (if  which  fur  thr  inf*rc^'^<r 
CDiiiinon  rcail«>rH.  I  shall  sav  a  litth*,  Ixn^auM.*  it  nui%  ;r**  -  ^' 
HI n lie  |):LSHai;rs  that  fi»lln\v. 

Alnnit  till*  yrar  I(i03,  th«»  n'piililic  of  Vi-tii«N-  rr.».i*  ■•^*- 
iiijiiiK'tiorm  a'^aiii-^t  lay-|ifi>4inH  triviii};  lan«U  or  2«>»-i*  : 
rliun'h,  with«»ut  licfiin-  frtdii  th«*  ci\il  iiia:;i«»:rat>  .  ar*:  *. 'n 
iiiliiliitimi  tlu*y  fxpn-sHiMl  their  n-aMui*.  tii  Iw.  ■  I'-r  •  -i*.  •*» 
any  irrHnlH  or  land  niic«'  cani«'  int«>  tlif  iLintio  *»f  !).•  •--  S-«-k*^v 
it  was  nut  siilijfct  to  alii-iiatiim  ;  hy  n-a<Miii  Hh*r«-  f  !"•  a 
|H<(i|ili'  hrini;  at  thfir  ih-ath  charitalih*  i-\i-n  to  •  \t'i-*»»  '^-  ** 
i^rt-w  »'Vi*ry  «lay  nmri'  niimiTnuH.  and  jin't-'n']*-*!  an  •  \  :"• 
fmin  all  |iiililir  s«-rvi«'r.  and  ta\i-«.  and  fnini  all  •«•  ruUr  ,  -  ^.r  ■  ■ 
Hit  that  thi-  1iiirdi-n  in"»'W  thrn-!i*- tiH»  hi-a\\  tii  U  !•  r*-  ' -•  ' 
laitv. 

AnothiT ;i-i"n  *»\'  ditr«'riii«-t'  wa*-.  that  aU«u!  :'?;;*  !  :  r  "b 

|ilaiiit-*  Urn-  jii'-tl^  ni;idi-  l»\  thf  Vi  n«ti.'iii««  a:^.iin»t  !»  •  ' !-  r.-*»^' 
th»'  aldnit  mI"  .\tT\t-a.  and  a  rani*n  ff  \  i«-i  n/a.  (*r  o*f  ''"• 
»«in-h  -ills,  a"  I  tliiiiU  ni»t  fit  t'l  naint-  H'T  ar-  ?!»•-*-  r^-'cr 
witli  :iii  inti  nt  tu  ti\  a  -c'liKhd  n|Hin  an\  t*.-i11itt^«  .  iT  r  '*•  «• 
in»t  llitl  til  «ri'li-«i;i*MiMl  iipl'T-*.  ami  It.iK  i«»  ••'.*.  ri-  !  •  <*• 
tli»   ni'i"!  *irtiiiiii'«  aipl  ni'»«*'  \ii'i'«u-  iih  ii  *>(  a'\   r.*'     :  T'v* 

\\\n  |j.i\mi;  In  t  II  I'lii^'  i'iiiii)il;i!iii  •!  i-f  :i!  K.i!n'  r.  •'.•  •  *•  .  f  ri 
-t;ir-  lit  \  •  iii««  .  ;iii'l  II- •  -;if  i-t';i''t  i"ii  !»■  nij  vTI^'T"  !••  !}>-  \  -  '  ^n 
flu  \  -•  1/1  .|  t||i  i-r-"'!!-  ••!  tin-  .-il-l-i?  :ii)i]  i-.i?v-.  .i*.  !  -  :.  ■..".• 
iIh  III  T..  |.ri-«ii 

Til.  ji  -Ml  >  '-r  iii«'i-tii  •  •■!  •'ii  li  lif  ?li«  l;K*  I*  »■  f  *.'-  •  -I* 
|i\  fl.'  \iti»  ri-  I:  !■!  !"•  fiii<  r!\  I'.it!  ■'i-iii-  ■  .ilin  •?•  Kk»»  «  ••  •  ■ 
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was  declared  to  be  very  profitable ;  yet,  it  was  also  declared  and 
advised  to  be  used  with  great  sobriety  and  care  :  because  expe- 
rience had  informed  them,  that  when  it  was  pronoimced  unad- 
visedly, or  rashly,  it  became  more  contemned  than  feared."*""  And, 
though  this  was  the  advice  of  that  council  at  the  conclusion  of  it 
which  was  not  many  years  before  this  quarrel  with  the  Vene- 
tians ;  yet  this  prudent,  patient  pope  Clement  dying,  pope  Paul 
the  fifth  *,  who  succeeded  him  (though  not  immediately  •,  yet  in 
the  same  year)  being  a  man  of  a  much  hotter  temper,  brought  this 
difference  with  the  Venetians '  to  a  much  higher  contention :  ob- 
jecting those  late  acts  of  that  state  to  be  a  diminution  of  his  just 
power,  and  limited  a  time  of  twenty-four  days  for  their  revoca- 
tion ;  threatening,  if  he  were  not  obeyed,  to  proceed  to  excommu- 
nication of  the  republic,  who  still  offered  to  show  both  reason  and 
antient  custom  to  warrant  their  actions.  But  this  pope,  contrary 
to  his  predecessor"*s  moderation,  required  absolute  obedience 
without  disputes. 

Thus  it  continued  for  about  a  year ;  the  pope  still  threatening 
excommunication,  and  the  Venetians  still  answering  him  with 
fair  speeches,  and  no  compliance,  till  at  last,  the  popc'^s  zeal  to 
the  apostolic  see  did  make  him  excommunicate  the  duke,  the 
whole  senate,  and  all  their  dominions ;  and  that  done  to  shut  up 
all  their  churches ;  charging  the  whole  clergy  to  forbear  all  sacred 
oflSces  to  the  Venetians,  till  their  obedience  should  render  them 
capable  of  absolution. 

But  this  act  of  the  pope''8  did  but  the  more  confirm  the  Vene- 
tians in  their  resolution  not  to  obey  him.  And  to  that  end,  upon 
the  hearing  of  the  pope"'s  interdict,  they  presently  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  a  proclamation  to  this  effect : 

"  That  whosoever  hath  received  from  Rome  any  copy  of  a  papal 
interdict,  published  there,  as  well  against  the  law  of  God,  as 
against  the  honour  of  this  nation,  shall  presently  render  it  to  the 

*  Paul  the  fifth.']  CamiUo  Borghese,  pope  from  l6th  May,  1  COS,  to  28th 
January,  1621. 

•  Not  immediately,]  After  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  the  cardinal  of 
Florence,  Alessandro  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  had  been  elected  pope,  1st  April, 
1605,  and  he  had  taken  the  title  of  Leo  XL,  but  he  died  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month. 

^  Difference  with  the  Vetietians.]  A  volume  might  be  filled  merely  with  an 
account  of  what  has  been  written  on  both  sides  respecting  this  celebrated 
dispute  and  the  consequent  interdict. 
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cuiincil  of  ten,  upon  |»ain  ofileatli.*'     And  t\u-\  nia*:«    i*.  #  «>•   • 
(*Htat4'  aii<l  nohility.  Iiiit  to  H|H*ak  in  thf  !H*lialf  cf  t>i«  y^-^.r* 

Then  wam  Diiailo*  tlioir  anilA^4<i<lMr  ralli-«l  lionn-  ?>•!..  l*  rr, 
and  th«*  InqiiiMtion  pn*H4*ntly  sii**|M'n«l«*d  liv  itrd«  r  ••f  :}f    •*a'- 
and  the  tli>od-i;;it«'s  !)fintr  tlni^  M-t  n|N'ii. any  niati  iiiat  rji :  a  ; »» 
«*ant  or  st'utliMi;  wit  nii::lit  ?<if«ly  vi-nt  it  a^raiii-t  tK«   |--^-    ■  "'• 
\i\  fn'f  s|i«-akiiii;.  i»r  l»y  HIm^Im  in  prim  ;   and  \-*xh  \m--^r^   ^'^ 
p|t*as.'int  to  tin*  |M'op|i>. 

M.'ittiTs  thus  li«*ii;litrn«'<l.  tin*  ••lati*  aihi^-il  ui!)i  i^*.}*-  r  I 'a...  a 
holv  anil  Ir.'irnrd  frirr  (thi*  antlior  of  tin-  lli->Tiir\  ••!  !fii  i  >.:i 
ofTn*nt.  wliow  advice  Hi'ts.  '*  Nrilli«T  to  pru^-ik-  !i.«  j-'^»  -- f 
lo-*«'  tlnir  oun  n^lit  :*'  he  il«*clarint;  piiMifK  in  prwt:.  ;:i  :?/•  r^^ri* 
of  tlif  -tati',  ••'riiat  tlii*  popf  WH.H  trii«lt-d  U*  V*^  p  tw<<  k-  "t*  -y 
of  prudi'nci' and  till*  otluT  nf  p'iut-r  '  and  tli.it  if  tK- \  «'-«  *t  r 
iN^tli  n-<"d  to«^«tln  r.  pouiT  aloii*-  \^  not  rtfi^'rual  v.\  .i*.  •  i  -r^r:. 
nii'atiiiii." 

AntI  thtix  tln—«- tli-i'^nt*  nt*^  anil  iip|Hi^i!i.i:i-   i-..   -.     ,.-1   •!  \ 
r«  jmrt  ua-  li|«i\\n  :i)>riia<l.  that  tlif  \'t  ih  ti.m*  u.  n    .\]\  •  ..•-•  ■:  :"• 
ti  '•tiiMf-  •    w|ii«li  uji-^  1h  li*  \i  •!  li\  ni:iM\.  h»T  th:iT  \*  w  i*      '■*  -^ 
tli«-    l!ni;li^li    iinjl'.i—s'iil'ir  u.i**    -n   nfri  n    m   !••■!. f.  r^     ■-.     •  •      "■  • 
•«•  ii;iTi-.  an>l  lii^  i  h.ipl.iiii   Mr    !»•  <!•  I  ni<>r*-  ••tTi  n  u:!;,  f^*:.~  r  1'^ 
w)»"ni  til'    |-«  "pit    ili'l  i.'-t  T;il%«    til  !••    lii*.  Irn  :mI      .i*    1  aI*     '   •  •  "ik 
till-  r»  pi.  I'll     "t  \  •  I.I  I   \\  .I-.  ki.iW  n  ?■•  'jix  •    I  ■•:  ji  .:■".         •     •  •••  -  •'^ 
.1  iihT -.liiiM'*      ?i.>  II  t}i>  ir  :iiii!  .I'^'^.iil- -r  Hi   l.nji.iifl.  '■  ■  :  ..kk     ^.  '  • -* 

pr Iiii.:"-  kii"wu  Til  T'li    kiii^  •  I   l.rijl.in«i    .i;j  I    !  •   -  rji*-     a   :r- 

iiii-'-  i't  III-  .i-—i-'.iiM'      it  r.- •  ■!  -^"inl'l  f««jiiir»        .i:.  1    :::    *.\      ?"»*•• 
t  nil*    ill"  I    ri  'jitir'  d    !li«     kr  .:  ■«   .i-l^  ;••«     :i'.  I    !';l  jvi-  •  r  .     «•     %   \   m^ 
th<    -.i!ii«    tii.i'  l.«    j.ix*    •■'  p   I'  *  '■  III-  •  '     i'   I.:-  *\r^'   ■    ■••.  •  .-  •     ••• 
rr«»w  Si  i.l  I  .li/l.itid  .    (till'    p"'l-    ?l."  "  I!'  -^ :?:  J   '  "'i  *  •  i::  •.■       •    •     ? 
till     li> '111.111   •  It  ir>  )i )  r..iii.i  i\ .    ■     I  II  •  ■  il    n  .  .r  ?l  •    .  a!!;-  ^     f  »  '•• 
I  ••Ml.-  il    f'-r  !ln-  N.  f  f !    Ill-  •  •  ..f  p.  .»•  ■    J.  <    •  r  :•••  :    I    i:i       a'    '    '  '•**    *< 
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8  contention  (which  lasted  almost  two  years)  the  pope 
1  higher,  and  the  Venetians  more  and  more  resolved  and 

still  acquainting  king  James  with  their  proceedings, 
IS  done  by  the  help  of  sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Bedel, 
re  Paulo,  whom  the  Venetians  did  then  call  to  be  one  of 
isulters  of  state,  and  with  his  pen  to  defend  their  just 
'hich  was  by  him  so  performed,  that  the  pope  saw  plainly, 
weakened  his  power  by  exceeding  it,  and  offered  the 
8  absolution  upon  very  easy  terms ;  which  the  Venetians 
iting,  did  at  last  obtain,  by  that  which  was  scarce  so 
a  shew  of  acknowledging  it :  for,  they  made  an  order, 
lat  day  in  which  they  were  absolved,  there  should  be  no 
joicmg,  nor  any  bonfires  that  night,  lest  the  common 
ght  judge,  that  they  desired  an  absolution,  or  were  ab- 

conunitting  a  fault. 

contests  were  the  occasion  of  Padre  Paulo'^s  knowledge 
est  with  king  James,  for  whose  sake  principally  Padre 
npiled  that  eminent  History  of  the  remarkable  Council 
;  which  history  was,  as  fast  as  it  was  written,  sent  in 
leets  in  letters  by  sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Bedel,  and 
ito  king  James,  and  the  then  bishop  of  Canterbury,  into 
and  there  first  made  public,  both  in  English  and  in  the 
language  *. 

;ht  years  after  sir  Henry  Wotton'^s  going  into  Italy,  he 
'  and  highly  valued  in  the  king'*s  opinion,  but  at  last 
mch  clouded  by  an  accident,  which  I  shall  proceed  to 

first  going  ambassador  into  Italy,  as  he  passed  through 
he  stayed  some  days  at  Augusta  * ;  where  having  been 
mer  travels  well  known  by  many  of  the  best  note  for 
Mid  ingeniousness  (those  that  are  esteemed  the  virtuosi 
tion)  with  whom  he  passing  an  evening  in  merriment, 
sted  by  Christopher  Flecamore  to  write  some  sentence 
) :  (a  book  of  white  paper,  which  for  that  purpose  many 
rman  gentry  usually  *  carry  about  them)  and  sir  Henry 
consenting  to  the  motion,  took  an  occasion  from  some 


udlanguage^  Latin. 

I.]  Augsburg. 

r.]  In  the  Britiah  Museum  are  several  hundred  of  these  allmms. 
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accidental  discourse  of  the  present  company,  to  write  a  pleasant 
definition  of  an  ambassador,  in  these  very  words : 

''  Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregre  missus  ad  mentiendum  reipublicse  causa." 

Which  sir  Henry  Wotton  could  have  been  content  should  have 
been  thus  Englished : 


''  An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country." 

But  the  word  for  lie  (being  the  hinge  upon  which  the  conceit  * 
was  to  turn)  was  not  so  exprest  in  Latin,  as  would  admit  (in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  especially)  so  fair  a  construction  as  sur  Henry 
thought  in  English.  Yet  as  it  was,  it  slept  quietly  among  other 
sentences  in  this  albo^  almost  eight  years,  till  by  accident  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Jasper  Scioppius,  a  Bomanist,  a  man  of  a  rest- 
less spirit,  and  a  malicious  pen :  who  with  books  against  king 
James,  prints  this  as  a  principle  of  that  religion  professed  by  the 
king,  and  his  ambassador  sir  Henry  Wotton,  then  at  Venice: 
and  in  Venice  it  was  presently  after  written  in  several  glass  win- 
dows, and  spitefully  declared  to  be  sir  Henry  Wotton'^s. 

This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  king  James,  he  apprehended 
it  to  be  such  an  oversight,  such  a  weakness,  or  worse,  in  sir 
Henry  Wotton,  as  caused  the  king  to  express  much  wrath 
against  him :  and  this  caused  sir  Henry  Wotton  to  write  two 
apologies,  one  to  Velserus  •  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  Augusta)  in 
the  universal  language,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and  given, 
and  scattered  in  the  most  remarkable  places  both  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  as  an  antidote  against  the  venomous  books  of  Sciop- 
pius ;  and  another  apology  to  king  James :  which  were  both  so 
ingenious,  so  clear,  and  so  choicely  eloquent,  tliat  liis  majesty 
(who  was  a  pure  judge  of  it)  could  not  forbear,  at  the  receipt 
thereof,  to  declare  publicly,  "  That  sir  Henry  Wotton  had  com- 
muted sufficiently  for  a  greater  ofience.'*'' 

And  now,  as  broken  bones  well  set  become  stronger,  so  sir 
Henry  Wotton  did  not  only  recover,  but  was  much  more  con- 

^  The  conceit,']  Being  a  mere  pun  upon  the  term  lieger,  to  lie  or  remain  in 
a  place,  applied  commonly  to  a  resident  or  fixed  ambassador.  The  word  was 
used  in  monasteries,  which  had  their  lieger  books,  or  books  which  lay  open 
for  entries,  and  it  is  still  used  in  every  counting-house.  It  is  probably  also 
the  log  book  of  the  seamen. 

•  To  VelserusJ]  Marc  Welser,  prefect  of  Augsburg. 
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in  his  majesty^s  estimation  and  favour  than  formerly  he 

a. 

IS  that  man  of  great  wit  and  useful  fancy  (his  friend  Dr. 

gave  in  a  will  of  his  (a  will  of  conceits)  his  reputation  to 

ds,  and  his  industry  to  his  foes,  because  from  thence  he 

both:  so  those  friends,  that  in  this  time  of  trial  la- 
k)  excuse  this  facetious  freedom  of  sir  Henry  Wotton's, 

him  more  dear,  and  by  him  more  highly  valued :  and 
quaintance  that  urged  this  as  an  advantage  against  him, 
lim  by  this  error  to  grow  both  more  wise,  and  (which  is 
)  fruit  error  can  bring  forth)  for  the  future  to  become 
lustriously  watchful  over  his  tongue  and  pen. 
3  told  you  a  part  of  his  employment  in  Italy ;  where  not- 
iding  the  death  of  his  favourer,  the  duke  Leonardo  Do- 
10  had  an  undissembled  affection  for  him,  and  the  mali- 
cusation  of  Scioppius,  yet  his  interest  (as  though  it  had 
intailed  love)  was  still  found  to  live  and  increase  in  all 
eeding  dukes,  during  his  employment  to  that  state,  which 
ost  twenty  years ;  all  which  time  he  studied  the  disposi- 

those  dukes,  and  the  other  consulters  of  state;  well 
;,  that  he  who  negociates  a  continued   business,  and 

the  study  of  the  dispositions,  usually  fails  in  his  proposed 
nt  in  this  sir  Henry  Wotton  did  not  fail :  for  by  a  fine 
of  fit  presents,  curious  and  not  costly  entertainments, 
{weetened  by  various  and  pleasant  discourse ;  with  which, 
choice  application  of  stories,  and  his  elegant  delivery  of 
e,  even  in  their  Italian  language,  he  first  got,  and  still 
)d  such  interest  in  the  state  of  Venice,  that  it  was  ob- 
such  was  either  his  merit,  or  his  modesty)  they  never 
dm  any  request. 

ill  this  shews  but  his  abilities,  and  his  fitness  for  that 
aent :  it  will  therefore  be  needful  to  tell  the  reader,  what 
Dade  of  the  interest  which  these  procured  him ;  and  that 
vas,  rather  to  oblige  others  than  to  enrich  himself;  he 
teavouring  that  the  reputation  of  the  English  might  be 
aed,  both  in  the  German  empire  and  in  Italy ;  where  many 
en  whom  travel  had  invited  into  that  nation,  received 
m  cheerful  entertainments,  advice  for  their  behaviour, 
his  interest  shelter,  or  deliverance  from  those  accidental 
of  adversity  which  usually  attend  upon  travel, 
because  these  things  may  appear  to  the  reader  to  be  but 


k 
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^enrralfl,  I  Hhall  acquaint  him  with  two  {MirticuUr  o\ain{i>^     « 
(if  his  iiuTciful  cliH|H>.Hition,  and  unc  of  tho  nol»l<nio<«»  of  hi*  n.::*! 
whirh  hIuiII  Hillow. 

ThiTo  had  lioon  niany  Kn^lish  m>ldierH  hniu^ht  Itv  en 
of  their  own  countrw  in  fM*rvi*  tht*  Venetians  for  tav 
Turks;  and  thoM.*  Kni^Iish.  ha\ini(  hy  imi^LiritH-^  *»r  rn^rc*^ 
dt'nci*.  !>rou^ht  thi'nisi*|v«-H  into  H(-vi*ral  ir%ilii*n  and  |>r.««<».  ^ 
Il«>nry  Wotton  !H*oanu»  a  jK^titiiMUT  to  tliat  !^tat«-  f^r  :*>?  ln'« 
an<l  enlar^onu'Ut ;  antl  his  n-<|ut*st  wan  {rrant«««l :  «i  tha:  inw 
(iihirh  wvtv  nianv  hundnHls.  an«l  thm*  iiiadt*  thi*  •j^l  vxass^m* 
of  human  mis^'ry,  hy  liani  impris«innu'nt.  ami  un|titi«>«l  i^'if^i  a 
a  Htrnnp*  nation)  wrri»  hy  his  nn'aiis  ri'K'aMil.  n-ln-^t^L  a^;  n% 
comfortahh*  condition  H<>iit  to  tliank  (mkI  and  him  fi»r  tbiir  n*« 
and  h'iMTtv  in  tlu'ir  oi«n  c«)untrv. 

Ami  this   I  liavi*  oIimtvihI  as  on«*  t4-?«tim<*n%    uf  thr  rrcsm^ 
sionat«*  natun*  of  him.  viliti  wa^  (duriii*,;  hi-*  ••ta\  in  tK-i^-  jitfu 
as  a  ritv  of  rffu'^i*  for  tlic  di*itrr>fM'il  of  thi**  and  <'th«T  natjic^ 

m 

And  f(»r  tliat    Mhirli  I  iifffr  as  a  tf^tinnan   of  th«*   t^Jt^^^m 

m 

of  lii«t  mind,  I  nhall  mak«*  wav  to  tht*  r^Aih  r'«  rh^ar^  r  t^*- 
standing;  of  it.  hy  tillin;;  him.  tliat  Uf^id**  >M\cral  i»th«r  f-rr<in 
rm|ilo\nii'iit'*.  Mr  II*  nry  Wnttun  \ia*«  •«  nt  thrio'  imUaw^ij  c ' ' 
tilt-  rt|iii)ili<'  itf  Viiiii*!'  ;  and  at  hit  |.i'«t  o*in;*  thitlx-r.  1^  «» 
rm|ili'\«-il  :iinl*:i'«<id<ir  !•»  •u  \cral  of  tin- <i«-niian  princ'*-^  a.->j  ski* 
|>artii'iil:irl\  !•>  tli*-  •  iii|'«  mr  I'lTdin.iiido  ihr  "M-t'itHfj  .  j|t>t|  tK^t  Lp 
«-ni|iIi«\Mii-nt  to  him.  :inil  thii*H>  priiii'*^.  u.ii»  t«*  inrlint*  ihrTx  u 
«-«juilalil«-  ritiidititin-.  fir  th<'  rrNt.iurati*»n  of  th*-  «|Ui>«ti  %4  R.^ 
lii-nii.iV  aihl  li*  r  d«-*-*  nd.int-.  to  th<-ir  iiatrininniai  inhi  n&aorv  ti 
th«-  |al.-itm.i(*- 

Thin  H.ii  }t\  III**  •  i^ht  months  •'••n*>!.'int  •iiilfa%i»ur»  a&l  as- 
tt-ndaii«-f  u]M.ii  ill.  •  t!i|-  rMf.  hi*«  ruiirt  an*l  riiiinrd.  l«r««xte  U 
m  |>r<>Ui1»tlit  \  iif  a  «•■:  r- -^fnl  I'lifii-hixiiiit  without  hl<M»l  WkrU  )«fi 
|h«  r«  M.i-t  .it  tii.i!  (irrf  f\%*i  i>|i|<'i'«iTi-  .iniih^  in  th«  tli  k|  .  a»i  m 
til*  \   w-  n-  tr».i^iii.'.  !'!•  ri    w.i-  .-%  !».itM«    f"U^hl  *  .    iii  tU- 

«ih<  r*«if    fli*  r«    w  k-*  .■i.ifi\   ?iiJ—  r.il'l*    irr-p*  t-ii  th.    •.-..    %^^ 

-irll'i.r\    \\  ■■••:»    '^J'     «'     J^l    ."*    '!:-| -l*    h    !■«    :;.      k.*:^ 


•     -•'It  ftit  . 
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itageous  events  to  the  emperor,  as  put  an  end  to  all 
iiopes  of  a  successful  treaty :  so  that  sir  Henry,  seeing 
of  peace  altered  by  that  victory,  prepared  for  a  removal 
t  court ;  and  at  his  departure  from  the  emperor,  was  so 
o  remember  him,  "  That  the  events  of  every  battle  move 
oseen  wheels  of  fortune,  which  are  this  moment  up,  and 
e  next :  and  therefore  humbly  advised  him  to  use  his 

0  soberly,  as  still  to  put  on  thoughts  of  peace.''  Which 
hough  it  seemed  to  be  spoke  with  some  passion,  (his 
tress  the  queen  of  Bohemia  being  concerned  in  it)  was 
i  in  good  part  by  the  emperor ;  who  replied,  "  That  he 
nsider  his  advice :  and  though  he  looked  on  the  king  his 
18  an  abettor  of  his  enemy  the  Palsgrave ;  yet  for  sir 
imself,  his  behaviour  had  been  such  during  the  manage 
3aty,  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  person  of  much  honour 
it,  and  did  therefore  desire  him  to  accept  of  that  jewel, 
imony  of  his  good  opinion  of  him  C  which  was  a  jewel  of 

1  of  more  value  than  a  thousand  pounds. 

ewel  was  received  with  all  outward  circumstances  and 
'  honour  by  sir  Henry  Wotton :  but  the  next  morning, 
eparting  from  Vienna,  he  at  his  taking  leave  of  the 
of  Sabrina  (an  Italian  lady,  in  whose  house  the  emperor 
dinted  him  to  be  lodged,  and  honourably  entertained) 
idged  her  merits,  and  besought  her  to  accept  of  that 
a  testimony  of  his  gratitude  for  her  civilities ;  presenting 
the  same  that  was  given  him  by  the  emperor :  which 
ddenly  discovered,  and  told  to  the  emperor,  was  by  him 
r  a  high  affront,  and  sir  Henry  Wotton  told  so  by  a 
ir.  To  which  he  replied,  "  That  though  he  received  it 
okfulness,  yet  he  found  in  himself  an  indisposition  to  be 
er  for  any  gift  that  came  from  an  enemy  to  his  royal 
the  queen  of  Bohemia;*"  for  so  she  was  pleased  he 
[ways  call  her. 

other  of  his  services  to  his  prince,  and  this  nation,  might 
ed  upon :  as  namely,  his  procurations  of  privileges  and 
B  with  the  German  princes,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
Snglish  merchants ;  and  what  he  did  by  direction  of  king 
ith  the  Venetian  state,  concerning  the  bishop  of  Spalato's 
(o  the  church  of  Rome.    But  for  the  particulars  of  these 

'fghap  qf  Spalato*s  return,']   See  M,  Ant,  de  Dominis  archbishop  of 
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and  many  niorr  that  I  meant  to  make  known,  I 
8om(*  pa|)ors  tliat  mi^ht  inform  mc  (his  late  majnaT' 
having  now  siifrercd'  a  stnuif^e  alionation)  and  iimL^  I 
timo  too,  for  tho  |»rinter*H  |»n*wi  sta^n  for  wliat  ui  writttf-o  ^' 
I  muNt  liaAtc*  to  hring  nir  Ilcnn'  Wotton  in  an  instant  from  Vr 
to  Ijondon,  loaviii;^  the  n^adrr  to  make  u|»  wliat  i«  *iri^<in*  n 
thin  plA4*o  hy  the  Hmall  8uii|iU'mi'nt  of  th«*  inM-n)iti««  n&i^  in 
amiH,  wliirh  he  left  at  all  thoni-  hotutOH  whrrv  hi*  r«^4«*d.  i>r 
when  ho  n*tiini(Ml  from  his  Ltst  cniliaMiv  in  in  KiiiHand. 

**  ilrnriciH  WottoiiiiH  .\nt!i«Hrajitianu^  Tli«»iiia*  ••^A 
filiiis  natu  miiiiinu^.  a  M'nMii<«simo  Jai*olMi  I.  Mac.  I^tt 
in  «-«|iirMn'in  titiihiin  ndM'itiw.  rjiiMhiiif|iii>  t<-r  ai|  n-nt)*c 
VfiH-t.itn  |i':^itiiH  onlinariu*^.  M^nirl  ail  rnnfu-^k-nitAruTn  \ 
t'iariiiii  onliiirs  in  •liilini*<-nM  ni-^otii*;  I'i**  a<M 'arilutn  f. 
S.'ili.iiii1i:i'  <Iiii*i-in  ;  si'iiifl  nil  nnit«>s  Mi|iiTiiirt-»  tn  ni&aiizv  | 
ill  < 'iiii\i  iilii  ilfilliniiK-ii**! ;  |Hi«tn-nio  ad  an'hitliii**  m  L^**jmJ^zsL 
iliii'iin  \\  il(4'iiilNri;i'iiHrMi  i*i\itati"«  ini|Mruil«-^  Arj^Mia^iu 
riin:iiiii|iii-.  it  i|iMiiii  ICoiiuini»rum  iMi|M-niliTi-ni  K«  r^ii; 
•M-ruiidiini,  l<-:;:itiH  i AtranrdinariiiH,  tandi-ni  lii«*  cii«bt'Jt. 

"  Aiitiiiiis  litri  %ai  urn  tit  lira  <|iiirwn»ii.*." 


r»i  LiiniT'ii  hi-  iMiiH-  ihi'  \iar  Ih  f.irt  '  km;*  .FAir»«  «  i*-*!.  •?♦• 
ha\iML;  Tir  lli*-  riw.inl  **(  lii-*  fiini;*!!  ■Mr\i'i  .  |r*'tii:«« -1  "?  •:  vsf 
r*  %•  r^iofi  il  :iii  <>t)i -i-  uhifh  u.i^  tit  !••  Ih-  tiir*i«<|  i;:T.<  s^^i:; 
liiiiiM  \  \\}ii<-)i  111'  u.inttil.  ftir  a  -ii|t|>I\  nf  hi-*  |>ri  ^  i-.t  :m>-*^m'>% 
ni'Mi  ^r.iiitt  ■!  Iiiin  til*-  r*  %•  r-itiii  nt  tlh-  ti):i*>t«  r  ^^f  i't\»  r  V:*  z4[^'^ 
if  In-  itiif  li\'  d  ill  int. till-  *<.r  .liiiiii**  ( '.<  '^iT.  mIi'i  th«  n  !•  w^m^m^^i  '-^ 
and  iImii  w.i*  'jT*>^su  *••  <')d.  tli:it  )>•■  u.io  MAid  t<i  }■  k«^t  Li'** 
In%i<ii<1  iiatiiri  '••  •  •i.ir-^  .  !•%  thi  |ira\«  r*«  «>f  ihnv  iiiaii%  !••  r  «1jr*i 
hi    ilaiU   n  If  \i  •! 

**/»ntnl    .  4ifl    »kifttmj9    i«    /{.    ,1    >•        I  *  %  •  -m    ftrnfr-i    Sf  J   «•    iU^,    «    :           .t 

II'  I     '•  ■    I.*  ft    *  f  -tr-  k*n»K  I      I  ^}  .  I  I        I'  .r  4     k.  %     l^f'      /  ^m^  * 

1/    •/•;■■   -             \\          ■   *      f  ii »  .   i  \ 

\         ,  »        f    •'  -     ■  f    ••»    ■       ..      *             »  '     .       \         -.  .«    t        'S*     k*  I- 

"«*•'''*           \i'ii«.                             :^r  •»•••.»         »*il      \Vl#-       !j 

•      •^«»           I-:  fc        »                    »f-«..r  I'k"           |\'»       ".»•,        --            ^           w 
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hese  were  but  in  hope;  and  his  condition  required  a 
nipport.  For  in  the  beginning  of  these  employments  he 
[lis  elder  brother  the  lord  Wotton,  the  rent-charge  left 
3od  father,  and  (which  is  worse)  was  now  at  his  return 
to  several  persons,  whom  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy,  but 
bg^s  payment  of  his  arrears  due  for  his  foreign  employ- 
He  had  brought  into  England  many  servants,  of  whkh 
re  German  and  Italian  artists.  TUb  was  part  of  his 
I,  who  had  many  times  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the 
I  of  the  day ;  (for  it  may  by  no  means  be  said  of  his 
3e>  as  himself  said  of  sir  Philip  Sidney^s  wit.  That  it  teas 
measure  of  congruity)  he  being  always  so  careless  of 
IS  though  our  Saviour's  words,  Care  not  for  to-morrow^ 
>e  literally  understood, 
pleased  the  Grod  of  providence,  that  in  this  juncture  of 

provostship  of  his  majesty'^s  coUege  of  Eton  became 
he  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Murray  *,  for  which  there  were 
lace  deserved)  many  earnest  and  powerful  suiters  *  to  the 
.nd  sir  Henry,  who  had  for  many  years  (like  Sisyphus) 
3  restless  stone  of  a  state  employment,  knowing  experi- 

that  the  great  blessing  of  sweet  content  was  not  to  be 
multitudes  of  men  or  business ;  and  that  a  college  was 
t  place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  rest  both 
dy  and  mind,  which  his  age  (being  now  almost  threescore 
iemed  to  require,  did  therefore  use  his  own,  and  the 
)f  all  his  friends  to  procure  that  place.  By  which  means, 
ing  the  king  of  his  promised  reversionary  offices,  and  by 
f  honest  policy  (which  I  have  not  time  to  relate)  he  got 
>f  it  *  from  his  majesty. 
lis  was  a  fair  satisfaction  to  his  mind :  but  money  was 

to  furnish  him  with  those  necessaries  which  attend 

komas  Murray,']  Who  had  succeeded  sir  Henry  Savile  as  provost. 
ftU  smters^  Two  of  these  were  lord  Bacon  and  sir  Wm.  Becher. 
*8  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  345,  6.  edit.  1803.     Sir  William  Becher  asserts, 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  had  from  the  king  an  express 
f  the  place.     Amongst  the  other  candidates  were  sir  Albertus 
ir  Dudley  Carleton,  and  sir  Robert  Ay  ton. 
•/  of  it,"]  He  was  instituted  26th  July,  1624. 
r  was  wantingj]  "  When  he  went  to  the  election  at  Eton,  soon  after 
made  provost,  he  was  so  ill  provided,  that  the  fellows  of  the  college 
9d  to  furnish  his  bare  walls,  and  whatever  else  was  wanting."    See 
liters  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  p.  338,  note. 
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removes,  and  a  settlement  in  such  a  place ;  and,  to  procure  that, 
he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Pey,  for  his  assistance ; 
of  which  Nicholas  Pey,  I  shall  here  say  a  little,  for  the  clearing 
of  some  passages  that  I  shall  mention  hereafter. 

He  was  in  his  youth  a  clerk,  or  in  some  such  way,  a  servant  to 
the  lord  Wotton,  sir  Henry's  brother ;  and  by  him,  when  he  was 
comptroller  of  the  king'^s  houshold,  was  made  a  great  officer  in 
his  majesty's  house.  This,  and  other  favours  being  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Pey  (in  whom  there  was  a  radical  honesty)  were  always 
thankfully  acknowledged  by  him,  and  his  gratitude  exprest  by  a 
willing  and  unwearied  serviceableness  to  that  family  even  till  his 
death.  To  him  sir  Henry  Wotton  wrote,  to  use  all  his  interest 
at  court,  to  procure  five  hundred  pounds  of  his  arrears,  (for  less 
would  not  settle  him  in  the  college)  and  the  want  of  such  a  sum 
wrinkled  his  face  with  care  (it  was  his  own  expression)  ;  and  that 
money  being  procured,  he  should  the  next  day  after  find  him  in 
his  college,  and  Invidiw  remedium  writ  over  his  study-door. 

This  money,  being  part  of  his  arrears,  was  by  his  own,  and  the 

help  of  honest  Nicholas  Pey's  interest  in  court,  quickly  procured 

him ;  and  he  as  quickly  in  the  college ;  the  place  where  indeed 

his  happiness  then  seemed  to  have  its  beginning:  the  college 

being  to  his  mind  as  a  quiet  harbour  to  a  sea-faring  man  after  a 

tempestuous  voyage ;  where,  by  the  bounty  of  the  pious  founder ', 

his  very  food  and  raiment  were  plentifully  provided  for  him  in 

kind,  and  more  money  than  enough ;  where  he  was  freed  from  all 

corroding  cares,  and  seated  on  such  a  rock,  as  the  waves  of 

want  could  not  probably  shake ;  where  he  might  sit  in  a  calm*, 

and  looking  down,  behold  the  busy  multitude  turmoiled  and 

tossed  in  a  tempestuous  sea  of  trouble  and  dangers !     And  (as 

sir  William  Davenant  has  happily  exprest  the  like  of  another 

person) 

"  Laugh  at  the  graver  husiness  of  the  state. 
Which  speaks  men  rather  wise  than  fortunate." 

Being  thus  settled  according  to  the  desires  of  his  heart,  his 

•  Where,  by  the  bounty  of  the  pious  founder.'] 

*'  Where  grateful  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade."  Oray, 

^  In  a  calm,'] 

Suave,  mari  magno  turhantibus  sequora  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem. 

Lucretius,  ii.  1. 
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dy  was  the  statutes  of  the  college :  by  which  he  conceived 

bound  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which  he  did;  being 

^acon^  with  all  convenient  speed:    shortly  after  which 

he  came  in  his  surplice  from  the  church-service,  an  old 

.  person  of  quality,  met  him  so  attired,  and  joyed  him  of 

habit ;    to  whom  sir  Henry  Wotton  replied,  "  I  thank 

1  the  king,  by  whose  goodness  I  now  am  in  this  condi- 

condition,  which  that  emperor  Charles  the  fifth  seemed 

)ve :  who,  after  so  many  remarkable  victories,  when  his 

18  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  freely  gave  up  his  crown, 

many  cares  that  attended  it,  to  Philip  his  son,  making  a 

■eat  to  a  cloisteral  life,  where  he  might  by  devout  medita- 

nsult  with  God  (which  the  rich  or  busy  men  seldom  do) 

i  leisure  both  to  examine  the  errors  of  his  life  past,  and 

for  that  great  day,  wherein   all  flesh  must  make  an 

of  their  actions.     And  after  a  kind  of  tempestuous  life,  I 

3  the  like  advantage  from  him,  that  makes  the  out-poinffs 

oming  to  praise  him ;  even  from  my  God,  whom  I  daily 

Tor  this  particular  mercy,  of  an  exemption  from  business, 

nind,  and  a  liberal  maintenance,  even  in  this  part  of  my 

1  my  age  and  infirmities  seem  to  sound  me  a  retreat 

pleasures  of  this  world,  and  invite  me  to  contemplation, 

I  have  ever  taken  the  greatest  felicity.'*'* 

ow  to  speak  a  little  of  the  emplo3rment  of  his  time  in  the 

After  his  customary  public  devotions,  his  use  was  to 

bo  his  study,  and  there  to  spend  some  hours  in  reading 

(,  and  authors  in  divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations  with 

prayer;    this  was,  for  the  most  part,  his  employment 

>renoon.     But,  when  he  was  once  sat  to  dinner,  then 

but  cheerful  thoughts  possessed  his  mind;  and  those 

sased  by  constant  company  at  his  table,  of  such  persons 

it  thither  additions  both  of  learning  and  pleasure ;  but 

t  of  most  days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  con- 

Nor  did  he  forget  his  innate  pleasure  of  angling*, 

Uacon.']  A.D.  1627.  Upon  this  occasion  he  wrote  an  interesting 
e  king,  which  is  preserved  in  his  Remains,  p.  327>  edit.  1685.  His 
to  have  received  orders  at  the  hands  of  Williams,  bishop  of  Lin- 
r  of  his  college ;  but  in  that  he  was  disappointed,  by  a  sudden 
^m  the  king,  that  Williams  should  quit  London.     See  Remains, 

pleasure  qf  angling.']  "  My  next  and  last  example "  (of  the  dear 
.  IV.  H 
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which  lit'  wniild  iisunllv  rail.  /i/>  t«//«-  titm'.  y  4  iT't  r.^ 
Hayinir  oftrn,  lu'  wniiM  rath«*r  livr  tivi*  M.i%  rni.nih*  •.ior  ■  *- 
I>imnlMTs. 

ilr   wa.H  a   i;r«'at    luvcr   nf   hi-*    iii-i::lilHiur^.    ^u\    a    '•  .  - 
cntrrt^iiiicr  of  thrill  vitv  oftni  at   hi?*  taJ^li-.  i*h-  n    '•.••-*•• 
rhiiicr.  and  his  iliM-mir^i*  lii'ili-r. 

Ill' was  a  (-niiHtaiit  rhi-ri**hi-r  iifall  thu— ■  %..uTf.-  ::;  \  a*  -  •■■ 
in  wlimn  he  Inniul  ritht-r  a  rnn-taiit  «hlij«  ni-«  .  ••."  \  ^  .•  'l 
|irnin|it(  il  till  111  to  li-aniini;.  tor  \ih<»<M-  inri.wrik^'*  :.- '  *.  -  m 
(h«-<<i«li'  iiinii\  otln T  thinif*  nf  iirfi— ^it\  anil  In-;ii.«\  i  ^\  !j-  -  a- 
III'  -ittiiit;  u|i  in  it  two  niw«*  nl"  |iillan«.  •♦n  wlmh  h-  ■  u.-^  •;  • 
f)it»irrl\  iira\\n.  ihi-  jiirtiin-^  ol  ih\i  r*»  of  tli*  iii"»?  f.i-.  ^-  ••••- 
and  Latin  hi-torian^.  |ioit-.  and  ••riTur^i  jn  i>u."i  lii.j  •  '■ 
iH-l/h't-t  rhi-torir.  fMiMn>.i'  alniii:)it%  Imd  Ji:i-  !•  ft  iv.a-  •. .  *^ 
tion^  to  Im-  wriiuirht  ii)ii>n  :  ami  h**  vioiilil  ••!;<  n  -vi%  T  '  a*  '• ' 
d« -|ii-«il  ili"|n»  ni'i-.  l-iit  "iii'h  dull  hiujI^  hh  w.  r-    !.••!      i;  »  ' 

Hi-  wi»nM   .'il*«»i  olli  II   inakf  rhoiri-  o|   *onii    ..^.^  r\  »•        • 
tliiioi-   hi»t<<ri.in'*  anil   |mii  r- :    anil   unuM   iii\ir   1-  «^>    *. 


•»  ■■  • 


•    ^  • 


■•      '  •    .      «. 
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l.ii    -t    at.fcV.r,^  •*•  ri     •  .!!      ■  t.T    !•■    i     t.-    ■     ••    \:  \    •.     ■    i  .r 

ki«  .  a  !;■■  «•  ■:•  Al  \  ■'.  ■  f.    ii.  !  a  !.'•  .,.■:.';  r  .'.••      J  •..»    %: 
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dropping  some  choice  Greek  or  Latin  apophthegm  or 
),  that  might  be  worthy  of  a  room  in  the  memory  of  a 
scholar. 

fts  pleased  constantly  to  breed  up  one  or  more  hopeful 
nrhich  he  picked  out  of  the  school,  and  took  into  his  own 
i  care,  and  to  attend  him  at  his  meals ;  out  of  whose 
D  and  behaviour,  he  gathered  observations  for  the  better 
ng  of  his  intended  work  of  education :  of  which,  by  his 
ring  to  make  the  whole  better,  he  lived  to  leave  but  part 
rity. 

18  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  of  religion,  con- 
vhich  I  shall  say  a  little,  both  to  testify  that,  and  to  shew 
iness  of  his  wit. 

g  at  his  being  in  Rome  made  acquaintance  with  a  plea- 
>st,  who  invited  him  one  evening  to  hear  their  vesper 
church,  the  priest  seeing  sir  Henry  stand  obscurely  in  a 
ends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  quire  this  question,  writ  in  a 
5ce  of  paper,  "  Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found 
uther!'''  To  which  question  sir  Henry  presently  under- 
[y  religion  was  to  be  found  then,  where  your'^s  is  not  to 
now,  in  the  written  word  of  God.**' 
at  vesper,  sir  Henry  went  purposely  to  the  same  church, 
one  of  the  quire  boys  with  this  question  to  his  honest 
friend,  the  priest ;  "  Do  you  believe  all  those  many  thou- 
poor  Christians  were  damned  that  were  excommunicated, 
he  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Venice,  could  not  agree  about 
poral  power,  even  those  poor  Christians  that  knew  not 
•  quarrelled!  Speak  your  conscience."'  To  which  he 
it  in  French,  "  Monsieur,  excusez  moi." 
3  that  asked  him,  "  Whether  a  papist  may  be  saved  ?" 
1,  "  You  may  be  saved  without  knowing  that.     Look  to 

)ther,  whose  earnestness  exceeded  his  knowledge,  and 
failing  against  the  Papists,  he  gave  this  advice,  "  Pray 
%T  till  you  have  studied  the  points  better ;  for  the  wise 
lave  this  proverb';  Ife  thai  understands  amiss,  concludes 
id  take  heed  of  thinking,  The  farther  y<m  go  from  the 
JSame,  the  nearer  you  are  to  God^T 

nover^.]  "  Chi  mal  intende  peggio  decide." 

wrer  you  are  to  GodJ]    So  Bishop  Horsley.     "  Take  especial  care, 
ftiro  jour  shafts  at  Calvinism,  that  jou  know  what  is  Calvinism 
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Ami  in  nnnthtr  that  >|»akf  iinli-rn-t-t  aini  l-ir:*  r  *».••••  ij, 
Ariniiiius,  I  luanl  him  npN  ti»  ihi-  [niriHi*. 

"  III  iii\  travi'l  tiiwanU  Viiiiri'.  a-  I  |».i-t    tI.T"  i^-'?:  •.■—   i. 
n*>tril  ahiii)*«t  a  \<arat  ljf\«ltii.  wIi«'P'  I  fut.  r»-l  it.!     a*    a 
aiiri' with  Arniiniu- (tlirii  tlh- jiriif«-^*»r  tif  iiiMii!'.   :•.  :    *• 
sit\)a   man    iiiurh    talki-il    cf   in    t)ii->   a^*  .  'aIi:i  ':    :-    r  .«  . 
n|<|Hi<«itiiin   ainl  rmitrKXi-r-x  :    an<l  ih«l>-' <1.  it    I  nii^'.i'^*         *    '- 
nin-«  in  lii-^  i\|ip"«"*!nM-  (a*»  -•!  w«  aU  a  )'r.i::i  a-  in  •       :-  •    •. 
(ill)  llii-n  \  kniiu   I  ilitl'i  r  tV>iin  hint  in  '..•T'i-    j..»::."^       \    •    !  :• 
in\  jniiLjnn  lit  ot' hiiii  t'l  )•-,  that  K-   ua-  a  i  ..»■      -T  r:    -•   -i- 
iuLT.  an»l  1  kinw  him  !••  li"  ••!  a  in«"»t    ^tr'.  !    i  f-     :%•   i      •    i 
u\*'*  k  -j'iiit.       \inl  that  hi-  \\a-»  ••*■  ni'l-l.  aji"  .*r*  }-\    •    -   :  •     . 
Ill  unr  nn-t'-r   P»rkiii-*  **t   •  ami'ri  l-j' .  tr'.Tii   uV    -      '.  .  « 


•t'  w  ritUi^'  *-'iii'    -J  .■ 


ArinnniJ-  U'"\%  tl.--  imim^i.'*!  • ^        ...      j  .    . 

ri  riMMj    tin-    i-n!:-i 'iH'!it-.   -it    111-  ilMrtri;!'   .     •'.  '        .      _ 
•..'liil )  f .1  •  iiiii.   |iii\.tf'l\  til  Mr   l*tikin-   ••\^  i  i.-i     !-     i 
fr«ini   him   a  hi*-    |'ni  i'«-  .iii-l  .i  hK«    haiiij    i-.>^*- r  .'.    ^' • 

kin-  ih< -I  !•■  I'lp    ?h-  '•    -J  I'll-  '  .ini-    t"   irv:       .»■    :     •      -    ■ 
\  rniMim-  in-  .I'l'  tIh  m  it  -Ii'    \\  fiii  Inni  .    !    r  r  .  •  .^ ".  ■ 
alt- r     \    h.Hi     h«  ;ir«l    h«     t'-rf-'-r.     fi    |iiit'l'.-r;    !'..  n:    ,■      •     • 
i|.  ;itli.   1.:-    ■  •'.-   -1:.|    li-i?)         \:i'l    it    i-    j    '\      f  <•     !        .  :     ". 
|»1«  .i-*i  ■!.  til  if   M  r    !'•  r  l»:i.-  'h'l  n"t  h^'    ! ■•  -  •     ■     ■  •    i    •     »        * 
fi,....    pr  ■}  •'-.lU  Imii"  h  ,    I'-r  h»    **.!•'    a!^  •■  I    .*•.•*:    t:     •  *  « 
ail  i    "t    ■■••    i'      I'i'l     ■  I-.'  'Mr.  -I    li   irn:-  ,•  \'.    \    ?•     •.^*:    •  ■    " 

•  h   I*';   •    !■    r       ■■?   I.  j'.    I   II'-    :i     I    j    ■  r^    '    i^       •.•        -•  .'w    ■     '. 
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rid  be  tampering  with,  and  thereby  perplexing  the  con- 
\  and  do  therefore  justly  faU  under  the  reproof*  of  St. 
jr  being  husy-hodies^  and  for  meddling  vnth  things  they 
mdnotC'' 

here  it  offers  itself  (I  think  not  unfitly)  to  tell  the  reader, 
riend  of  sir  Henry  Wotton's,  being  designed  for  the  em- 
it of  an  ambassador,  came  to  Eton,  and  requested  from 
le  experimental  rules  for  his  prudent  and  safe  carriage  in 
<;iations ;  to  whom  he  smiUngly  gave  this  for  an  infsdlible 
a ;  ^'  That,  to  be  in  safety  himself,  and  serviceable  to  his 

he  should  always,  and  upon  all  occasions  speak  the 
t  seems  a  state-paradox)  for,  says  sir  Henry  Wotton, 
11  never  be  believed ;  and  by  this  means,  your  truth  will 
ourself,  if  you  shall  ever  be  called  to  any  account ;  and  it 

put  your  adversaries  (who  will  still  hunt  counter)  to  a 
11  their  disquisitions  and  undertakings.''^ 

more  of  this  nature  might  be  observed,  but  they  must 
aside ;  for  I  shall  here  make  a  little  stop,  and  invite  the 

mder  the  reproof.']  There  were  not  wanting  occasionally  a  few  other 
ten,  who,  in  these  turbulent  times,  had  wisdom  enough  to  discourage 
iscuous  agitation  of  these  thorny  and  perplexed  controversies, 
thers  who  might  be  cited,  we  shall  be  contented  to  refer  to  the 
if  Dr.  Richard  Field,  author  of  the  Five  Books  of  the  Church,  who  is 
ve  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Richard  Hooker ;  and  whose  writings 
I  small  portion  of  the  meekness  of  spirit,  the  depth  of  thought,  and 
Qg  of  that  admirable  man. 

id  not  like"  (as  his  son  informs  us)  ''so  much  disputing  about 
b  points  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  which  have  so  much 
khe  church  of  late  years,  and  in  ancient  times ;  about  which  the 
ns  and  the  Jesuites,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists,  are  so  much 

He  did  not  like  that  men  should  be  so  busy  in  determining  what 
ses  in  heaven,  whose  counsels  are  unsearchable,  and  whose  ways  are 
ig  out» 
;  at  Oxford  at  the  act,  when  doctor  Abbot,  who  was  then  regius 

and  doctor  of  the  chur,  first  began  to  read  upon  those  points  which 
lonly  called  the  Arminian  points ;  after  he  had  heard  him,  being 
unto  his  lodging,  he  was  very  much  offended  at  it,  and  said  unto 
(Stock,  who  was  then  present  with  him.  You  are  a  young  man,  and 
to  see  great  troubles  in  the  church  of  England,  occasioned  by  these  dis- 
\tford  hath  hitherto  been  free  from  these  disputes,  though  Cambridge 

much  disquieted  with  them.  They  are  disputes  which  have  troubled 
of  the  church  above  nine  hundred  years  already,  and  will  not  now  be 
n  points  of  such  extreme  difficulty  he  did  not  think  fit  to  be  too 
in  defining  any  thing ;  to  turn  matters  of  opinion  into  matters  of 
8kari  Memorials  concerning  the  Life  of  Doctor  Richard  Field,  written 
My  p.  21.     Compare  Barwick's  Life  of  Bishop  Morton,  p.  153. 
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rr«i<ItT  In  liMik  hark  with  in*-.  i%hi1-t.  ai'«-«»riliiii»  !•■  u\y  \r  •   .■• 
sliall  .sav  a  littli*  nf  >ir  AIlitTtas  MnrtMii.  ami  Mr.  ^^  .'..:^..  :• 
whom  1  fiiriiirrlv  iiniitiiiiii'il. 

I  liavi'  tt»M  vnii  tliat  an-  iiiv  pa«l»  r.  tliat  a!  --ir  H«  r.f\  W    •-      . 

*  ■ 

firM  ifiiiiiL;  ainliavsiiliir  into  llal\.  hi-*  i-mj-ir..  -ir    M'- r*   ^!    - 

* 

wi'iii  liii  MTp'farv  :    ami  am   in\I   t»i   t»II   \t*\i.  tii.^t  -r    \    •  •*  • 
flii-il  fMTntarv  of  Htat«'  t»»  our  lati-  kiii-^;   liut  taiiii   t    a:     ■    •  *. 

■ 

to  »A|ir<"'^'»  tln'  »-iirniw  tliat  iHiH-M-^t  ••ir  ll>nr\    \\  "'.'•■n  a".  '   •  ••• 
iH-ariiiLT  tlii-  u*\\^  thai  ••ir  AllMrtii-  w;i^   l«\  'l-at:.  1  -•   !      '         t 
thin  wnrM  .    aiiil  \it.  tlif  na^ltr  iiia\  lartlx  vji;.  -.-  1%  •■  .  ^    •       * 
iii'^  •A|iri-.-iniiH  .    till' fir*'!  jti  a  I*  tr«  r  !••  !»i*«  Nr  Ii-Ia-  !'■  *       ■  •    • 
t)ii'<  that  ti>ll<'\«i-t)i  i^  a  |Mrt. 

•■ Vinl  iii\   i!«  ar  Nii'k.  whtn   I  ha^l  1- •  n  h*  n    a  r      -•   : 

iii::}it.  in  till   iii!il-t  <it  iii\  uT' at  •-••itli  iitiii*  fit.  I  r- •  •    •     . 

■ 

?*ir     Mln  rill-    M'-rtiitiH   i|i  i-artiin-    ••ut    ••!    tli-.-    \*    •    ;      u 
ii<  at' r  t'>  III*,  f  h.iii    ihiii*    'iwii    I-*  iii;;   in    »?.       N\  I; »!   .»   -k 
tx  II. \  luart.  X'lii  til. It   kill  \H  liiitt.  aii'l  kiw^^  in*     ^^ .  '»  •   »-     ■    '- 
liiif .  ■•iir  I  !•  .it'-r'-'   uill    iini-!    I"*  il-'*]!  .  aii'i    iii.r- j    '    '  ^^    " 
!i\  )ii'<i>\\ii  ir«a»iiri«*    uIm   i-   t1j«    I.-'TiI   "f  all   i.iV.r      \ 
furtiiis'     \*fiii  li«    t.iki  tij  T..   liiiM-i  ir  i"\^  '■!.»     .•I.  I    ■!  •  ■     i 
till  tli.it  •  \|«  I  !•  •!  •l.i\ .   u  }•  !•  :n  It   xi.ill  j  !•   I—    Is*  .  !        ■    --- 
mIi'-Ii     a'i'l  wi.i|'    ii'  •  \'  ii   M  «     !•  .iv.  M   !•-•  Ij    a*   a    -  r    .        '    :.i" 
III"  I,'.        I  ii:-    :-    »!.■      !  1-*     jl.ii"-"!  f.\     ill*     \*i      I..    •!     ■>!        *      .    ■ 
•  artli  .    I'  •    I.  ■    tin  r-  !•  r-     !  Ii.i*    \  ■  ?    i<  •«.  i..'.    I  ■  r«      :i-    ■      •     .  •■  •    k 
lri«  III-  \*  !-••      I'  .!.?■:         •■ir  1-  ••    !      «   i-  '.  •  •;!•  r  .     « "'  .    *       *  ^ 
tii.  -    I  ■■•  ■      I  i';f ;.  il    i:.  1  I  •    r.il    li.i'h  !l.'    f.  /I.-  -*    •,  r   »         ■       ••     *    • 
i|.  .I'l.  I*  ..  i!  .   ii.-  ■■•   •  ■!  I   I*  \'.  1  ri  \    ^  -    !    \;    I.       .»  ■ 

I  I . . -  ; ••  .1  I ■  ir  •  .  •  I . . -  -  r !  ■  A  •:■.-».  V  J  r  « '  !■■:.■  -  N  .  ^  j  *  .  •  . 
i-f  i  «  r  (  ir'  J '  r  ";•!..■  i  j  •  !■  j\  'I  w  i...  j;  !  ..  '■  ^i  r  .* 
-.i!.    \   '•■•.:.  1       .'     -.  »     •      .  I..   !-•  \    •■■  f-.    -1.--*  :    >        i 
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This  18  that  sable  stone,  this  is  the  cave 
And  womb  of  earth,  that  doth  his  corpse  embrace ; 

While  others  sing  his  praise,  let  me  engrave 
These  bleeding  numbers  to  adorn  the  place. 

Here  will  I  paint  the  characters  of  woe ; 

Here  will  I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  dead ; 
ind  here  mj  faithful  tears  in  showers  shall  flow 

To  humanize  the  flints  on  which  I  tread. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone. 

And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me ; 
ifet  even  these  pensive  walls  allow  my  moan, 

Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  pliunts  agree. 

)ut  is  he  gone !  and  live  I  rhyming  here. 

As  if  some  muse  would  listen  to  my  lay  ? 
Nhen  all  distun'd  sit  waiting  for  their  dear. 

And  bathe  the  banks  where  he  was  wont  to  play. 

>well  then  in  endless  bliss  with  happy  souls. 
Discharged  from  nature's  and  from  fortune's  trust, 

llThilst  on  this  fluid  globe  my  hour-glass  rolls. 
And  runs  the  rest  of  my  remaining  dust. 

H.  W. 

onceming  his  sir  Albertus  Morton. 

>r  what  I  shall  say  concerning  Mr.  William  Bedel  I  must 
:he  reader  by  telling  him,  that  when  king  James  sent  sir 
V'otton  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Venice,  he  sent  also 
ssador  to  the  king  of  France  \  and  another  to  the  king  of 
with  the  ambassador  of  France  went  Joseph  Hall  (late 

*  Norwich)  whose  many  and  useful  works  speak  his  great 
nth  the  ambassador  of  Spain  went  James  Wadsworth ; 

sir  Henry  Wotton  went  William  Bedel, 
three  chaplains  to  these  three  ambassadors,  were  all  bred 
liversity,  all  of  one '  college,  aU  beneficed  in  one  diocese, 
nost  dear  and  entire  friends :  but  in  Spain  Mr.  Wads- 
rt  with  temptations',  or  reasons,  such  as  were  so  power - 

'  king  of  Prance.']  Sir  Thomas  Parry. 

•  king  of  Spain,']  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis. 
nuel  College,  in  Cambridge. 

iih  temptations,]  We  have  the  following  account  written  by  his  son. 
mt  arrival "  (in  Spain)  "  the  Jesuits  held  with  him  a  subtle  dispute 
antiquity  and  the  universality  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  they 
|r  preface  to  all  seducements;  his  grand  opposers  being  Joseph 
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fill.  a?H  to  iitTsiiadt*  iiini  (uho  «if  tin-  llin-*-.  **a-  f«'nii»fN     '•*' 
to  Im-  thf  iiinnt  a\fr.s4.*  tn  that  rfli'^i'in  tlut  rali-  :•.*-/'  •  ** 
to  iliM'laiiii  hiiiisi'lt'  a  in«-iiilj4-r  nf  th«-  rhurrh  *'(  I.:  ^'..\:   '.    i 
rlan*  IiiiiiM*lf  fur  tl»<*  rliiiivh  nf  Hiinif  ;   ili-i'h.ir.::T^  !■..     *  • 
ntt<'ii<Iaim'  nii  tip-  aMi)>a>**atI'»r.  an>l  U  takin;^  }.!!!.«•  !f  *     ;>  - 
lirial  lift-;    in  wliirli  In*  Ii\i«l  \*t\  p'^uIarU.  a*.-!  -■■  • 

« 

W'lhii  Ih.  Hall  (tin-  hit*-  lti«.||.i}i  ..I  Ni.rwhl.j  -.41   -        ■     *    . 
laml,  li«'  wrulf  t«i  Mr.  W  aiUunrlli  (it    !■»   tii*    ?ir-t   •;  .*• 
|iriiiti-il  <l«t'ail-)  til  jnr«»ua«li'  lii-  r*  tnrti.  it  !••  *?.•  u   :■       -  *-■ 
)ii- ajni''i:n-\ .      'I'll*'  !•  tt' r  «»i«nii  i|  !-•  Ii.i\«    i»>   1:    !■  .i*  *   -•• 
I ir* ■*««!< »ii<«  iifliivi';    an<l  \»t  iIi»ti*  wa-   in   1!   •»■■!.■•    •  \;  •   *- 
wa-  M»   iinpl*  .i-aiit    In  Mr.  W  :hl-\\««rMi.  ti  a*    !.•  •*-     r,*     • 

at'ijii.'iiiit    lii-  "M   tri«  !m1    Mr.  Iliil' I  witli   I.j-  m.-  !.■•«.       ■    » 
liu  .i!!-  fli» T'-  |ia-t   l'ifv\i\t    Mr.   Il*<!>laii'l   ^Ir     W  ;.  i-*    —         •  •• 
h  !!•  r-    wiiiili  I"-  ■  Atan!  in  priiir  '.  ami  «i.'l  ^*    .1    ■•  *-  •*■     '      •  ■ 
ll:t  III    tli- ii    -••111-   t»»   ]»*•  a  I  iiiiTr-'V*  r^^    !.••?  ■  !  r«     j 
\«lii(   -li'iiilil   aii-'«w  r  I  ai'ii   •■flfr  wrii    11.  •-<    !    '••     .k     '    '        •      •• 
uliiiji  I  Mi'iiii'i'i  tIii-  r.itli"  r.  Im  r;iu-i    i*  !••••  —  !•'.   '.  .  :"•  .•      .■  '      • 
.•••I  lit  a  1 1%  WAV. 

(  r-  »-  I-  '. I  ..r.  i   1 1    :  r\    W  »';    ■!••.  ■  .^      •    •    ■■  .  ••   f  I  j  -  r*     •      '       *•  •      '        •  •  i 
«!..••-.■  .'J    f:.  »  ^•^  :.■!•■•-•»•.■;••     t:  ,.■  r     »"..     -        .-  -fk         , 

ii.  ■.  .  r*  ■..  ;.  V .  V.     ..  ;    r.    •    :  r    .  ■       ».■■.■.■      r   •      •         •  .  •  ■    ^  ^  1     • 

f!     ■  •  .1  .  .'  1.^'  ,  •         *  •        I  '       f  •.••».!:    r  •         ,■  •      .     -   «. 
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\  is  yet  a  little  more  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Bedel,  for  the 

part  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  following 

*  sir  Henry  Wotton^s,  writ  to  our  late  king  Charles  the 


[ay  it  please  your  most  gracious  majesty, 

ing  been  informed  that  persons  have,  by  the  good  wishes 
rchbishop  of  Armagh,  been  directed  hither,  with  a  most 
petition  unto  your  majesty,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
r.  William  Bedel  (now  resident  upon  a  small  benefice  in 
governor  of  your  college  at  Dublin,  for  the  good  of  that 

and  myself  being  required  to  render  unto  your  majesty 
itimony  of  the  said  William  Bedel,  who  was  long  my 
at  Venice,  in  the  time  of  my  first  employment  there ;  I 
d  in  all  conscience  and  truth  (so  far  as  your  majesty  will 
e  to  accept  my  poor  judgment)  to  affirm  of  him,  that  I 
rdly  a  fitter  man  for  that  charge  could  have  been  pro- 

unto  your  majesty  in  your  whole  kingdom,  for  singular 
i  and  piety,  conformity  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  and 
idvance  the  cause  of  God,  wherein  his  travels  abroad 
b  obscure,  in  the  time  of  the  excommunication  of  the 

IS. 

i  may  please  your  majesty  to  know,  that  this  is  the 
)m  Padre  Paulo  took,  I  may  say,  into  his  very  soul,  with 
i  did  communicate  the  inwardest  thoughts  of  his  heart, 
>m  he  professed  to  have  received  more  knowledge  in  all 
both  scholastical  and  positive,  than  from  any  that  he  had 
;tised  in  his  days ;  of  which  all  the  passages  were  well 
o  the  king  your  father,  of  most  blessed  memory.  And 
our  majesty's  good  favour,  I  will  end  this  needless  office : 
^neral  fame  of  his  learning,  his  life,  and  Christian  tem- 
those  religious  labours  which  himself  hath  dedicated  to 
jesty,  do  better  describe  him  than  I  am  able. 

"  Your  majesty's 
'*'  Most  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  WOTTON.'' 

Ib  letter  I  shall  add  this ;  that  he  was  (to  the  great  joy  of 
y  Wotton)  made  governor  of  the  said  college ;  and  that 
jbir  discharge  of  his  duty  and  trust  there,  he  was  thence 

V  August,  1627. 
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r«'iiiii\fil  tn  Ih*  lii.H|iii|i  i>r  KilMi«»rf'.      In  \^*iU  ur.:<  !«  {  1^-  -^  '.   • 
uas  Ml  Imlv  a«H  vii<iiii<il  tn  iijiiril  tin-  |iriiMiti\*-  <'lir;-!.-»    -      '  "  -• 
tln-y.  so  III*  krjit  all  ilif  riiilMr-wi-i  k-.  iili<«i  r\'  -I  ()-*:i-   !.•:'.  - 
ili-\iiliiiii*«)  tin*  (*.'iiiMiiir:il  Ihuii^  «if  iir:i\tr  \*  r\  ••tn-  *!*    :k    :  - 
dill  all  till*  fi'a>l?»  ami  fa-st-il;i\^  nt  hi-  iii>ii}i»  r.  !!»•    ■  K  ."  '      '  •    . 
i:iii<L   t«i  wliirli  I  iiia\   a'M.  thai   hi-*  patii  iir»-  .••.-i    .  r.^:  •■   »  ■ 
liiith  •<iirli  a**  -.hiwiil  hi"'  airirliiiii-.  wt-rv  ^l  iij-'U   "^i;'»   'i:' 
fiftor,- ;    fur  iiiil«i«i|   hi- whiili-  lilt*   limujhl   iMrlli   !h«     .'••.'•     *    - 
fpirlf.  lh«n-  luinir  in  him  Mirh  a  ri  Miark.iM>>  ni««k:.«^-    :  .v   ir 
St.  i*aul  ail\i*«*<l  lii*>   riiii>ilh\  in  tli«-  •  Ii-«*ti«*ii  <if  a  )    ^ii   )         T 
iii.  7.)    7'/"//  /i#  /»#•••  •!  #;'/«fi/ r»  !>•#/•/  i./f.'i-j.  f/.iif  '-  f^.;-*.    •.•  .    *      « 
111-;    hir  thii-i-  that  wrrt-  wilhuiit.  «\i  n  th-i-*-  !K.»l  :  j  j-  .    r     *  •  . 
yinii  wiTi"  ot  th«'   |{iinii-h  |M'r-iia-i"n.  {**(  wlii«  h  !li-r»    •»••     ■  - 
inan\  in  lii*>  ilinfi-i  )  iliil  \»\  (*<ui'li  i-  tin    ihi\%.  r  '•(  %>  '  ■• 
t  \«T  liMik  U|Hin  hiin  \*ilh  n— I'i  I'f  ainl  r*  \«  p  !i' •   .    .%'    \   ?■-•■■- 
h\  ('iini'ialin;^'  an<l  '■al"-    |iriiti  flni:;  him  tr<'pi  •!•  .itK  >:i  •'.■    .•' 
ml   ri  !••  lli«iii   in  Iplaii'l.  uh^n  th<    liir\  i>t'th<    \«:'.  i   Ir.-  .   i.      •    • 
di^tini-tii'i:  I't"  iiir-Mii^;    ;iii.l  \.i  fin  r-    aii'l  tii-:!  ii*     .*  .k-  :  r    '  ■• 
nml   rh«  n^h* '1   l'\  tli«i--  •'!  a  r":i'r.ir\   |- r*'...!-!  ■:.  .    a.    :  *    ■•    ^ 
tin  n  !.•    ill- 1\.  u  ■!  h\   II  -l'  rit  I    i.r  nn-Jt^.iij'  .  I'.t  )\  ^ti-  •         »     . 
|-rj-"n  (l'''-.'!M         Nii-l  \*ith  hiin  w.i-  !•■-•  m.i'.\  ••!   i.>  1- ^•-      •  »■ 
1 1 1  •  J  -    *\  1 1 1  -  ' :  \v  ■  r  •    ♦ '  •  ■  , .:  '■ ,  r   \\  ■  ■  I  •  1 J  \   ■  l"  j  ■ ' .  -   r  •.  I  • .    •        i     :  x- 
ihi    rt  -•    **  ,1  •  I  ■  'f   t  i.'     It:'  'i     V*  111-  !.   f  A    f  .  i:  ^   *  ■  .ir-  '  i"        "a. 
!•  r    I...     .1-1      '  .-'w     1.     I..i-i  n.i-  -l.i'-    I  I  .■..  !'...     l:.-.r       ^ ..       %     . 
ail   iSiS  li*   ?■•  I.  i\-    I  f  ■    •■    I  ]•    ! -r   I  I.!!:.-   ..  •■ 

M    T       !    :.}.•     1.       ...  i  '  ..t     Mi      li.-i.]     A'    .    I  I    •    ■  :    !  -  fc  .- 

w.i"    -.1    !!•       x    \\  .  ••■    .  -  It    •  .     .»|. !.!.:.  .     i  ,  i  r    .    i.     •         .    „ .    . 
I  h.»j  '  I  -I    1  -.1  I-     li.ir .  I  »■.•'•!•■■•!    I  I  ■'-.  :      •  \  .  .!■    :   • 
■I'.'l  i        I  I"  I'  .■     •!    .1-.   ■'!  *    I  .S  r'  "..'v   .    .1  .  .i'.-  ■.'•.-. 
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>  History  of  the  Reformation,  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
' :  for  the  doing  of  which  he  had  many  advantages  by 
al  embassies  into  those  parts,  and  his  interest  in  the 
rinces  of  the  empire,  by  whose  means  he  had  access  to 
ds  of  all  the  Hans  Towns,  and  the  knowledge  of  many 
ssages  that  fell  not  under  common  view ;  and  in  these 
ade  a  happy  progress,  as  was  well  known  to  his  worthy 
Btor  Duppa,  the  late  reverend  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  but 
dst  of  this  design,  his  late  majesty  king  Charles  the  first, 
f  the  value  of  sir  Henry  Wotton's  pen,  did  by  a  persua- 
\g  violence  (to  which  may  be  added  a  promise  of  5001.  a 
se  him  to  lay  Luther  aside,  and  betake  himself  to  write 
>ry  of  England,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  write  some 
j-acters  of  a  few  kings,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  he 
build ;  but,  for  the  present,  meant  to  be  more  large  in 
of  Henry  the  sixth,  the  founder  of  that  college  in  which 
enjoyed  all  the  worldly  happiness  of  his  present  being ; 
[enry  died  in  the  midst  of  this  undertaking,  and  the 
of  his  labours  are  not  recoverable  by  a  more  than  com- 
ence. 

some  account  both  of  his  inclination,  and  the  employ- 
bis  time  in  the  college,  where  he  seemed  to  have  his 
lewed  by  a  continual  conversation  with  that  learned 
id  a  daily  recourse  of  other  friends  of  choicest  breeding 
;  by  which  that  great  blessing  of  a  cheerful  heart  was 
bained,  he  being  always  free,  even  to  the  last  of  his  days, 
peevishness  which  usually  attends  age. 
it  his  mirth  was  sometimes  damped  by  the  remembrance 
old  debts,  partly  contracted  in  his  foreign  emplo}Tnent8, 
his  just  arrears  due  from  the  king  would  have  made 
m;   but  being  still  delayed  with  court  promises,  and 
»me  decays  of  health,  he  did  about  two  years  before  his 
t  of  a  Christian  desire  that  none  should  be  a  loser  by 
e  his  last  will ;   concerning  which  a  doubt  still  remains, 
w'hether  it  discovered  more  holy  wit  or  conscionable 
But  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  his  chief  design  was  a 
endeavour  that  his  debts  might  be  satisfied. 
bat  it  may  remain  as  such  a  testimony  and  a  legacy  to 
ht  loved  him,  I  shall  here  impart  it  to  the  reader,  as  it 
1  writ  with  his  own  hand. 
be   name  of  God  almighty  and  all-mcroiful,  I  Henry 
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W'uttun,  provoftt  of  liis  iiiajv«»ty'»  collegi*  l»y  KtoiL  brtos 
of  mine  own  mortality,  which  tlif  nin  of  our  fir^t  jA.-*tt«  c 
hring  upon  all  flfsh,  (h>.  hy  this  laM  will  am!  t4-^tain»n*.  tr  ;<•  6 
|N)rM»  of  niy»M*lf  and  tin-  |MNir  tliin^n  I  ^^liall  Iv-a\*-  in  tK**  «  n 
My  soul  I  lNM|Ut'ath  to  the  immortal  ImmI  my  niaki-r.  (jkz'h^t  4  n 
Lord  .IrsuH  Christ,  niv  hlfSM'd  n*df«-miT  and  ni*^lia?«-r.  :>.r^ 
his  all-s4»li>  Miffirirnt  Hati>fartit)n  for  lh«*  Mn-  tif  tin  ^h-^  »  *n 
and  ftticinit  for  his  cliTt.  in  the  iiumUT  <if  »)iiim  I  am  rir  i 
his  nn-rr  yraff.  and  tluTrnf  nu»«*t  unr*  in«iVf.il.!%  &^«i.r»«i  •-•  k 
ln»ly  Spirit,  thi*  trui-  eternal  roinfnrl»-r.      M\  Ii«n!\   I  U-,--^«it' 

tlir  rartli.  if  I  shall  end  \\\\  tniiisitiir\  d:i\**  at    «>r  r>-Ar  I:  a  ' 

•  •        • 

li«*  liiirit  d  in  thr  rhapi-I  nf  th<*  said  t*nlli-;;i-.  a-«  tl««  i-T*  «*  iM 
diH|Mi<M'  tlifTfof.  with  whom  I  hav«*  li\i-«l  (ni\  (itkil  kr>"««  a  a 
Itivini;  affiM'tion  :  (*r  if  I  sliall  di«*  n«-ar  iliH*t<*n  Xlal'i-rr  r;  tl 
iNiinity  f»f  Ki-nt.  tln-n  I  wi«h  l<*  ht>  Lijil  in  tliaX  |>an«>i  ^'-i,^^  i 
iH*ar  a«*  iiia\  In*  to  tin*  •Mjiuhdin'  «»f  \\\\  ^^innI  faili.  r.  •  ip-'r-.aif 
jfi\fnl  ri'-um'i'tinii  \iith  him  in  tin*  da\  «»f  Thri-r 

AfliT  thi'<  aiTiiiint  nf  lii*«  faith,  anil  thi«  ^\itt>  iid*  r  •/  Lm  «i 
to  that  <ii>i|  that  inspin-il  it.  aih!  thi<«  iliri-i-tii«ii  f>r  t)*«  dt^«i«»  « 
hi-«  lM>d\.  Ill  prni-ii  di  •!  t*i  a|»pMiiit  that  hi-*  i-\'<'u!fr»  •H<g^S  » 
n\rr  hi"*  ^'ra\<-  a  niarhlf  *<tiiii«'.  plain,  anil  n<>l  f't**;]«  Ar»!  '^•v 
diTUr^  tliat  tinn  Mi«iuld<-r^  i-\i-n  niarhl*  U*  •lti«t  if  r  >t^>'. j:r>":ttii 
thiin-tl\i'»  hiii-t  ili"  )  tlnrtfur*'  ijid  Im  (i\:i\in^'  !lj«  !•■:::::#  <  mit 
think  tir  rifiii  r  t>i  pii— m-  hi^  n:iMi«  (t«*Mhi<l)  th*  •>•?!  ^  ^r% 
advi-*  til  .ill  ni'  lO  l'\  a  »-•  tu!  .ip'pliih« '^ni.  t\.i«i  \\  a  \\i^ 
ratiiiM  ill  III-  dt -•'•  nt  i-r  ni  r:t«'  (••!  h-ith  uim-h  ).••  in  jV*.  k 
hi\i  l-M-!' •! )  hut  h'  W.I-  i''iiitt  II*  til  fiir^'i  t  lli'tii  attd  '.  i 
iiiil\  ihi-  piiiih-ii?.  p:>>ii-  -^  nf*  iii-<  T«i  ili-<-> •%•  r  lii«  •!:•:••*.*.•  r  ka 
pr*  ••  r\»-  1. 1-  I'.'  ii.'  r* . 

It   w.i-  iliTi  •  S  •!  I'\    I  i;:i  ti«  Im    tl.'i-*  i:.-    r.N    I 

II.     .»'•''   •  ''/'^  «ri,tri,l..i    |-r.ri.iil  Ai.:i«>  f, 
.:»MI»^l|     |k*K:X'«'.     ■■■:|a-%ftlll     ftsit.|ia 

I  I  ■  •'  1   •     •    '  f»*   1     ■        r      ?"••*■?  !rr     r 
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if  any  shall  object,  as  I  think  some  have,  that  sir 
Votton  was  not  the  first  author  of  this  sentence ;  but 
,  or  a  sentence  like  it,  was  long  before  his  time ;  to  him 
,  that  Solomon  says,  Nothing  can  he  spoien,  thai  hath  not 
wh ;  far  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  But  grant, 
lis  various  reading,  he  had  met  with  this,  or  a  like  sen- 
et  reason  mixt  with  charity  should  persuade  all  readers 
J,  that  sir  Henry  Wotton'^s  mind  was  then  so  fixed  on 

of  the  communion  of  saints  which  is  above,  that  an  holy 
did  surprise  his  memory.  For  doubtless,  if  he  had  not 
himself  to  be  the  first  author  of  what  he  said,  he  was  too 
irst  to  own,  and  then  expose  it  to  the  public  view,  and 
>f  every  critic.  And  questionless,  it  will  be  charity  in  all 
)0  think  his  mind  was  then  so  fixed  on  heaven,  that  a 
did  transport  him :  and  that  in  this  sacred  ecstasy,  his 

were  then  only  of  the  church  triumphant  (into  which  he 
3cted  his  admission).     And  that  almighty  God  was  then 

0  make  him  a  prophet,  to  tell  the  church  militant,  and 
'ly  that  part  of  it  in  this  nation,  where  the  weeds  of  con« 
grow  to  be  daily  both  more  numerous,  and  more  de- 
to  humble  piety :  and  where  men  have  consciences  that 
;  ceremonies,  and  yet  scruple  not  to  speak  and  act  such 
e  ancient  humble  Christians  believed  to  be  a  sin  to  think : 
B,  as  our  reverend  Hooker  says,  "  Former  simplicity,  and 
of  spirit,  is  not  now  to  be  found,  because,  zeal  hath 
charity,  and  skill  meekness  f'  it  will  be  good  to  think 
18  sad  changes  have  proved  this  epitaph  to  be  a  useful 
mto  us  of  this  nation ;   and  the  sad  efiects  thereof  in 

have  proved  it  to  be  a  mournful  truth. 

1  Scotland,  a.d.  1633,  written  in  Latin,  and  translated  by  a  friend, 
hxks  expresses  himself : 

were  hatched  abroad  some  years  ago,  or  perhaps  raked  up  out  of 

sertain  controversies  about  high  points  of  the  Creed,  which  having 

iwn  over  to  us,  (as  flames  of  wit  are  easily  diffused)  least  hereabout 

mlpits  and  pews  might  run  to  heat  and  public  disturbance,  your 

ith  most  laudable  temper,  by  proclamation  suppressed  on  both 

anner  of  debates.     Others  may  think  what  pleaseth  them ;  in  my 

I  may  have  pardon  for  the  phrase)  TTie  itch  of  disputing  tcill  prove 

'  churches,    I  shall  relate  what  I  have  chanced  more  than  once  to 

wo,  namely,  arguing  about  some  subject  so  eagerly  till  either  of 

■ported  by  heat  of  contention,  from  one  thing  to  another,  they  both 

had  lost  first  their  charity,  and  then  also  the  truth.'*    Remains, 
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no  sill  IIKNRY   WOTTON. 

This  liv  way  of  o1iS4*rv:itifiii  riuir«rnin;»  hi-  •  |«::.ij.h     ••■    •  ^ 
his  will  tnlli»ws  in  Iiih  nwii  wnnU. 

*•  Flirt htT.  1  thr  saiil  llrnrv  \V«iti«iii.  *\**  r-«n*' .::;?•   a    :    -  ^ 
ti»  hr  jiiiiit  lAtTiitiirs  «il'ihis  iii\  l.i-l  will  ari«J  T-^-tarj.-  •  '.    v  »    • 
Uraii*l-iH'|ih«'Ws.  AIImtI  Miirti»n  mtiui'I  ^»n  v*  ■'•.r  li»*»  r'  Y  '-  ■ 
kiiiifht,  lati'  ilfri'a>«'i|.  an«l  'rhmiKLs  R*r::ra**.  •  !■;•■•:   -  •    •     .- 
Ilirirra\i'.  iliaii  nl"  <  aiitrrhun'.  Iiu**1>anil  !<•  iii\  r\^'u:  v  —      .•  i 
oiilv  iiiirr '.      Ain!  1  •!••  prav  llu"  afMn'«^4i»i  I'r.  Harjnk*      x   .  *  ■ 
Ni«*liiila>*  l*»'\.  in\  m««-t  faitliCul  an<l  I'lhi-M  ii  irs-  :*  i*.  :    ^-  "    -  •    " 
Mr.   .Iiiliii    llarri-»"ii   mi"'   **(  thi*   fill'iw-   "f    It-.         ..  •.- 
ari|iiaiiitc<l  uilii  iii\  iMmks  aihl  |iit'tiiri  **.  .in  i  f!/**  r     ''    .«   •   *     • 
su|M'r\iNMr'*  nf  tliin  m\  la-t  will  ami  t«  ■*taiii- nt         \     :  I    .    .n- 
tlif  fiiri-%ii«l  l»r.  IJar:rr:i\«'  aii'i  Mr.  .Nii"l."la-  !'.%•.!»•.:       i^ 
ftir  >Mr\\  arn  araixiH  a-*  -liall  ajijn  ar  iliii  iiriio  iu«  i"-  •::.  •  .•  :■  »».-•"    • 
r\rli«"i|inT  at  tlif  linn-  nl  im\  il«.itli.    aii't  !••  a-^-.-T  ?  .\  f  -^    '.i,- * 
i'\«  iMitnr-  ill  -Miiii-  ri-a*«i>naMi-  -in!  rtifi-«ii  r:!i.  u-  -wi!  -f:*  ■? 
rriilitiip*.  ami  •li-<'ljar'^f   ••!"  im\   liLTai'H  ••    ii-\*    *•-.  .?..mj.       •   •  x 
shall  I"-  li'n.iMir  aiM- ♦!    imt«»   tlii**   iii\  ?• -!.i?!:«  •.•    \\   a-..    «•  . 
nr  -i"!n  <IuI' .  ttr  I'll    in    flu     h.iipU.  or  in    ;iri\    n:.  :j    r-*^   •  ••.   'v 
afort'^ii'l  Mr.  .I'lliii  l!arri-ii?i.       Nfi^i  hr-t.  !••  !i.\   r     -r    i  xf  • 
n  iijn    aii'l    in.i-fi  r  nf   iii«-Mii)|i:iral'li-    ;;.•... in- ■*-  (.r.  m  ■[    «•    ^--^  .  t* 
i<|iiin"'i   I  I  A\'    •  \«  r  li.i'l  -"I?!'    [■••r*:-«ii    .i^  t.ir  a-   !    ■      •-.•••    r   4 
pLiii  :iii'l  li"i'  -!  Pii:  1 1  li-  .IV  •    t.-ur  I  ii'ur-  'i  at  I.I  r^'       T  •       -,         t  • 
»'!   V  ■  I  !•  •  '    I       *:.■•-•    T  ■TM«-  I  «;i-  !  Ii-  r-    •  :nj  l'i\  ■  ■!    v.  .■  ■.  •  .     •  ••k>^ 

•  ':»   T  |j'     li.i-  '.    -.  ;       \»  l.:'li  li.»n/  I  I  iij\   -jTi  ;i?   ■■r»i    .  i»\  ^  »■  » 1- 

•  I'.ii*   a!'.  I  f  '.■    !  '.    !  \  I    !■•  ti-i-'  I'i  li  ft-'      I.  L-  \%  -    A  'A  .-        /  •  V 
\  •  rii  !  i.r.  t    .j.'  .■■     "A  »..  r*    .iiii?i  i--.i'i'  -r^  j.i-i  •  l".-  T  ."fc  .  :.-  ■  i^-  .Tvt 

•  •\  •  r  •  !>•    I  .  I"  •  •       !    I  ?.•     •  It  n.M-  \   I!;    T(ii     ^i  •!    r-   :;■    .;    • ..     •  *  ■  jt» 
-.iim     fi.i'-'l     ■' "'      '.  •     iiVi  I.'  '  M  .1  'Ir.ii.^''*    i!ii*'i.      u...     •    •.•T.»»»-x 
fli-     I  i:  .-  li-    'i  .'.,■     !.•    ■■    ir  '!■•    I  *.■!.!'.       ::i    ;i    •  \  .      »» :    .■.».        ^•^•.    • 
t*  :—     i:.  1  •     r,  •'.i'.»    I  .  I  .         [••  ?ii     f  h»     |.!'  t   .r«    ■■?    .1    l..w»         •    \   . "  1* 
hir  /  ■  /     ■  ■  •  -     I.'  I  •     ■     •  "•..      i  .    r      It.-     .:•"..  r  *\     I."    »:  r   •  i  ■•■ 

I  •■■      ;  »I    •  f.  .         .:    I    ?   '     !    \  '  ■  ..        M...'    :    •   »   t   *-  ^•.-  •.   J 

}  •       '.\  ■   ■    r  I  ■     ■      •  .  .  ■    • 

;       .-      .  ■  \  •        \r 


■  •:  . 
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SIR  HENRY  WOTTON.  Ill 

isty  that  the  said  pieces  may  remain  in  some  corner  of 
his  houses,  for  a  poor  memorial  of  his  most  hmnble 

I,  I  leave  his  said  majesty  all  the  papers  and  negociations 
bholas  Throgmorton  knight,  during  his  famous  employ- 
der  queen  Elizabeth,  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  which 
livers  secrets  of  state,  that  perchance  his  majesty  will 
to  be  preserved  in  his  paper-office,  after  they  have  been 
md  sorted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanck,  with  whom  I 
etofore,  as  I  remember,  conferred  about  them.  They 
miitted  to  my  disposal  by  sir  Arthur  Throgmorton '  his 
hose  worthy  memory  I  cannot  better  discharge  my  faith, 
assigning  them  to  the  highest  place  of  trust.  Item,  I 
nr  most  gracious  and  virtuous  queen  Mary  \  Dioscorides, 

plants  naturally  coloured,  and  the  text  translated  by 
0 ',  in  the  best  language  of  Tuscany,  whence  her  majesty 
f  descended ',  for  a  poor  token  of  my  thankful  devotion, 
^nour  she  was  once  pleased  to  do  my  private  study  with 
nee.  I  leave  to  the  most  hopeful  prince,  the  picture  of 
)d  and  crowned  queen  of  Bohemia,  his  aunt,  of  clear  and 
nt  virtues  through  the  clouds  of  her  fortune.  To  my 
ce  of  Canterbury  *  now  being,  I  leave  my  picture  of  Divine 
•ely  copied  from  one  in  the  king''s  galleries,  of  my  pre- 

to  his  majesty ;  beseeching  him  to  receive  it  as  a  pledge 
mble  reverence  to  his  great  wisdom.  And  to  the  most 
ird  bishop  of  London  %  lord  high  treasurer  of  England, 
dmiration  of  his  Christian  simplicity,  and  contempt  of 
omp,  I  leave  a  picture  of  Heraclitus  bewailing,  and  De- 
laughing  at  the  world :  most  humbly  beseeching  the  said 
bishop  his  grace,  and  the  lord  bishop  of  London,  of  both 

tkur  T%roginarton.']  Whose  eldest  daughter  and  coheir,  Mary,  was 

mr  Henry  Wotton's  nephew,  Thomas,  second  and  kst  lord  Wotton. 

Mary.']  Henrietta  Maria. 

o/b.]  Pietro  Matthiolo  of  Sienna,  physician  to  the  emperor  and  to 

ike  Ferdinand,  who  wrote  Discorsi  nelH  sei  libri  di  Pedacio  Dios^ 

rzarbfo  deUa  Materia  Medidnale,     Editions  with  very  beautiful 

ivings  were  printed  at  Venice  in  folio,  in  1568, 1585, 1 604.     It  was 

>  copy  of  one  of  these  that  Wotton  bequeathed,  but  it  is  not  in 

ibrary  in  the  British  Museum. 

ded.]  She  being  daughter  of  Marie  de'  Medici. 

«r«  grace  qf  Canterlntry.']  William  Laud. 

I  qfLondan,']  William  Juxon,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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wlii»M'  la\iiur^  I  Iki\i'  l:i-t"il  in  m\  litVli'ii.-.  !••  ;r.t*  r 
iiin-»t   i;r;n-iniiN  •»ii\i'n  ii^ii  afti-r  iiiv  •!•  :ir!i.  lu   tii*     I. 
<'liri-t.  tluiT    Mill   III*  r'imji'iK^iii!i:iTi    111- Ml  in    «•!'  iu\   . 
(\v)ii*p-in  I  iiMp"  -tu-li-"!  til"  |iuM!»*  li-i-j  I'jr  Thi*".  vi  i 

s«iiii«' iipI'T  in;iv  li«-  T;ik'Mi  '111!  iif"  m\  :irr  at^  •!  .        .  !'. 
fiir   Hiirli    -;iTi^t':l''ti<iii    nf   iii\    ii- ■!:!  ir-.    ;i-    ?"     '■ 
finl.-iiii'-il  ■'ii|i  r\i-Mr-  nf  t};:^  ni\  I.i^i  \\\]\  .1:1  i  :-•.•. 
s«'iit    until  tli.  ir  l<ii'iU!ii|i^.  «1*!ji;i*    t!i    ir  t'.ir!'     r  !  * 
likf\\i<«i- ill  )ii*>  III  ii> -u-  iiii-T    lit  I  j^i*  iM'     ^'  ■  •■:      --    ' 
kf»|i  III*'  rruiii   all  j»r  JM'll-'  .  vxliirli  I  m  iv  ..•!'.    '-.v   *.    * 
ili-l'i  i-r  lit' t'linii'iliT  \   in  ill'-  il"iii.iii>l   «»r  iii\   ■•^i"  1     irr    *•"• 
fur  :i   |»"iir  a-ihti'iii    ti    )ii^    i":i1«!Mi  r     I  I-.i^-     .i* 
allnu'li^i'    \iiT"!.-..    a'l-l    n«'Mf  rii  ^-.    i:i\    jr- .i*    I..»l-' 
|iifi'.-  lit' anil*  I*  11!  liilli  kri'U   n.iliirali'.   i.:.  *•   I    .•     i 

ill  «li  lt-    ■  "I  i'"n T'.'iii.  \\'.:"li  I-  !li'i;;^fi?   -..•*,.  ..    .  ,•    - 

a  |i:i  I'    ••!"  I'iri  '.il    -t  \.i  ijul.ir  j  i-  t'.- \    ^t-  .»    ."!     ^•.- 
H#\iril    ?iiiii,^    \\:!'!mi     1!.    uh:.  '1    I    !•    .-ij!.*    a:  /    • 

Alj"     1:1     Til-     V':\     I'!  »■        wir:-     I'     ^■''  ■'*        r-       :. 
Ilii!iililv     1.1!   I    I     -    l-.!.Uii|i.    tli.     r-  J  !  •  1'      :.•!;■.;■-       x 
1)1.    |...|!i*   i.f  I  .\    .1    !  •-.    a-    1    l..i\.    .1    :  •     !   .    •■       •    - 
I'lr-l- .    ari«l  ai'i  I.'   ir!.lv    •■•rr\.  !lii?    1   l.i..     •       '     ' 
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wise  forty  pound  for  his  pains  in  the  solicitation  of  my  arrears, 
and  am  sorry  that  my  ragged  estate  can  reach  no  further  to  one 
that  hath  tidien  such  care  for  me  in  the  same  kind,  during  all 
my  foreign  employments.  To  the  library  at  Eton  coUege  I  leave 
all  my  manuscripts  not  before  disposed ;  and  to  each  of  the  fellows 
a  plain  ring  of  gold,  enamelled  black,  all  save  the  verge,  with  this 
motto  within,  Amor  unit  omnia. 

**  This  is  my  last  will  and  testament,  save  what  shaU  be  added 
by  a  schedule  thereunto  annexed.  Written  on  the  first  of 
October,  in  the  present  year  of  our  redemption  1637.  And  sub- 
scribed by  myself,  with  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses. 

*'  Henry  Wotton."*^ 
"  Nich.  Oudert. 
G^.  Lash."*^ 

And  now,  because  the  mind  of  man  is  best  satisfied  by  the 
knowledge  of  events,  I  think  fit  to  declare,  that  every  one  that 
was  named  in  his  will,  did  gladly  receive  their  legacies ;  by  which, 
and  his  most  just  and  passionate  desires  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  they  joined  in  assisting  the  overseers  of  his  will ;  and  by 
their  joint  endeavours  to  the  king  (than  whom  none  was  more 
willing)  conscionable  satisfaction  was  given  for  his  just  debts. 

The  next  thing  wherewith  I  shall  acquaint  the  reader  is,  that 
he  went  usually  once  a  year,  if  not  oftener,  to  the  beloved  Bocton- 
hall,  where  he  would  say,  he  found  a  cure  for  all  cares,  by  the 
chearful  company,  which  he  called  the  living  furniture  of  that 
place :  and,  a  restoration  of  his  strength,  by  the  connaturalness 
of  that  which  he  called  his  genial  air. 

He  yearly  went  also  to  Oxford.  But  the  summer  before  his 
death  he  changed  that  for  a  journey  to  Winchester-college ;  to 
which  school  he  was  first  removed  from  Bocton.  And  as  he 
returned  from  Winchester,  towards  Eton-college,  he  said  to  a 
friend,  his  companion  in  that  journey ;  "  How  useful  was  that 
advice  of  a  holy  monk,  who  persuaded  his  friend  to  perform  his 
customary  devotions  in  a  constant  place ',  because  in  that  place, 
we  usually  meet  with  those  very  thoughts  which  possessed  us  at 
our  last  being  there ;  and  I  find  it  thus  far  experimentally  true ; 
that  my  now  being  in  that  school,  and  seeing  that  very  place 

'  A  constant  place,']  See  South's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  "  God's  peculiar  regard 
for  places  set  apart  for  Divine  worship ;"  or  Christian  Institutes,  vol.  iii.  p.  432. 
Also  Law's  Serious  Call,  &c.  chap.  14. 
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>»liere  I  aate  when  I  was  a  boy,  uM'jf»ii»ned  rot*  to 
ihoHc  ver}'  tliou^^hts  of  my  yciuth  whirh  tht-n  fuM^f^M-a  ^ 
Bwtnit  thou^htH  iiideiNl,  that  |iniiniM*cI  iii_\  ^<i«in^  jrar^  !*::=>*  •« 
plea.Huri*H,  without  mix turt*s  of  (*arp^ ;  and  ihn!***  t«>  !-■  •^^»i«.. 
when  time  (which  I  thi'n*fi»n'  thoui^ht  kIuw  |ia4>4ii  h^^i 
my  youth  into  manhond :  hut  a^*  ami  i'\|M-ni-i>c»  1aa« 
me,  that  those  were  hut  empty  hojM'fi :  f«ir  I  )ia««-  aJ«»]i«  i  ti^i 
it  tnie.  aM  mv  Saviour  diil  fon*tt*ll,  iHffi*'uut  f\^r  ri#  U-it  m  rw  ««^ 
therruf.  Ni'verthcl(*HK.  I  saw  tht-n*  a  Mico'SMitiu  «if  |«.«*  &«.c  -  'J* 
Hami*  recreations,  and  (|Ui*Hti<inK*srt  po^M'ik^^^i  viith  Mm  m» 
thou}(htM  that  thi*n  |MiswHm*il  mi*.  ThuM  nm*  ci-»«  rati^'O 
anothiT.  Inith  in  their  h\i*H.  rnTeat !«!»••.  ho|M-ii.  f«-ju^  an 

After  his  return  fmni  \\'inrhe(«t«-r  U^  Kt«>n  (iihirh  «»»  ^^^i: 
five  months  iN'fiire  hin  ilfatli)  lie  iMvanie  murh  ni«ir^-  r^  t^r^^i  %xa 
r(»nti>ni|il:iti\i- ;    in  uhieh  time  li«*  u.ih  nfi^-n  vi«ii««i   \\   \\f   ^  aa 
Hales,  (li'arn«'il  Mr.  Jnhn  Hale*.)  then  a  ftllnu  i.f  tr^i   r^Irp 
to  \ihoni  upon  an  (NM-asion  he  spake  to  thi^  |»iir]«i««-     -    *  i  lim 
in  my  |i£tssai;e  to  my  ^ra\e  met  with  niii**!  of  th«B<M-  j. .1^  •/■^■t  » 
«liM*urHi\i*  •.iiul  in  eapahh- ;  and  \h'%'\\  ent«*rtaint^i  with  n»arv  i:£*r\t 
pI«>.iHure*«  than  the  >*iin*«  of  m«'n  are  u<»uall\  niaii**  |«artAi*?«  <.< 
nevertliili-H^H.  in  tliis  vii\ai;e  I  ha\e  nut  al«ia\^  tl<ial«^i  i-n  \^ 
•M-a  nf  miiteht  .    hut.  ha\e  «>n  met  %%il)i  f*P»H^  win«U  aii-i  •!.( 
and  uith  man\  trniiMi**  nf  minil  and  !■  niptati*iTk*  t*i  •«:!       \i*l 
y*'t  thnuj^h  I  h:i\i-  lHt-n  and  am  a  man  •'••ni]a"v«  .1  «!-•«.:  ••:£  t^ 
man  frailtM-.  ahiii;^)it\  (nMt  halli  \*\  hi«  ;;raei    pn  «*ti!*«i  sw  *r*m 
niakiii;^'  sliipMrt  •  k  ••f  faith  ami  a  \i**t**\  iv  ii^'i«  iii-*  .   \\w»   :>>  ^ft£  d 
whhii  i*«  iixM  rill-  \'t\  iif  iii\  hi-art.  un<i  I  Mi<Mt   hunt(-^«  i^^jw  um 
for  I*      and   I  IninihU  a«'kii"Mli  tt^'i    t}i.it  1!  ua^  L-t  in«^»/  ^.««  ftr 
lliAt  hath  ki  pt  Ml*-  t«>  thi-  MX* 'M  a^'i   .    aii<l  h  t  hun  tak*   tfar  ^ir« 
•  •f  hi^  i^'n.it  iii«r<-\        \itd  ni\  dt-ar  tri>  nil.  I  n<>»  ••«^    that  I 
n«ar   i!.\    harlfur   ••{  d<ath      tliat    harlHUir.   itiat    »iU   ««<^f 
fr'Mi  -ill  til*-  fiitun   Hti.riiiH  ari>l  Ma\i«  "f  lhi«  Muri'i  .    ai>i  I  y 
fi*«l  I  am  Mithii^  t<>  l^ait-  it.  and  •\)mi-|   a  U!i«r.    that 
•r^/T^tn  *i-r»-\'K   ri  .'i^•• '«!••  i«.  and  I  !••»»„•  f-r   1!  TKi«^   aM 

th«  liLi  •  *;  n  ■  -;■■•  -  v» .  •-  'li'  ii  u!!«  r-  I  \  \  hiii)  al  M^  l**^.-.-  r^  A 
a  f-  *•  ?i  -1.  i;-*.  f  .;  -  r  i'  ••*  I.,-  ti  ft'.-  !.'  W.I*  al"^ •  !f- -u' •*-«^i  ■  .ti  m 
a**f.:i.  I       r  w.    i '    -i    " .    «'  .    1    .*   .il'.  r  S.  -^  'J  .ir.  ?  i».  r  !  %    ^.:*,    ?  •  :*» 

■  « 

h«  !{.•■(  f  II  .  ir  j  '  « -  .1  1  .1  1  »:••:,'•'«!•••  r  ^''iiAt>*:  « •*  w 
a-  •■■  I-  .1*.    '    •  ,  r  ..     I*,  r   •     I      !'   !     .     1    ^    :  •       .k.    !  i  ,«  ft*: 
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it  immoderaiely. — This  was  his  then  present  condition, 

I  he  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October  1639,  which 

nt  a  month  before  his  death,  at  which  time  he  again 

a  fever,  which  though  he  seemed  to  recover,  yet  these 

him  so  weak,  that  they  and  those  other  common  infirmi- 

f  accompany  age,  and  were  wont  to  visit  him  like  civil 

md  after  some  short  time  to  leave  him,  came  now,  both 

nd  with  more  violence,  and  at  last  took  up  their  constant 

Q  with  him,  still  weakening  his  body  and  abating  his 

less :  of  both  which  he  grew  more  sensible,  and  did  the 

stire  into  his  study,  and  there  made  many  papers  that 

}A  his  pen  both  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  busy 

is  life,  useless  by  a  fire  made  there  to  that  purpose. . 

d  several  unusual  expressions  to  his  servants  and  friends, 
>  foretell  that  the  day  of  his  death  drew  near ;  for  which 
i  to  those  many  friends  that  observed  him,  to  be  well 
and  to  be  both  patient,  and  free  from  all  fear ;  as  seve- 
}  letters  writ  on  this  his  last  sick-bed  may  testify :  and 
ontinued  till  about  the  beginning  of  December  following, 
time  he  was  seized  more  violently  with  a  quotidian  fever, 
nth  fit  of  which  fever,  his  better  part,  that  part  of  sir 
'^otton  which  could  not  die,  put  off  mortality,  with  as 
tent  and  chearfulness  as  human  frailty  is  capable  of ; 
Q  in  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  in  perfect  peace  with 
man. 

lus  the  circle  of  sir  Henry  Wotton'*s  life  (that  circle 
ran  at  Bocton,  and  in  the  circumference  thereof,  did  first 
Winchester-school,  then  at  Oxford,  and  after  upon  so 
larkable  parts  and  passages  in  Christendom,)  that  circle 
(,  was  by  death  thus  closed  up  and  compleated,  in  the 
ad  second  year  of  his  age,  at  Eton  college ;  where  ac- 
)  his  will,  he  now  lies  buried,  with  his  motto  on  a  plain 
16  over  him;  dying  worthy  of  his  name  and  family, 
the  love  and  favour  of  so  many  princes,  and  persons  of 
fisdom  and  learning,  worthy  of  the  trust  committed  unto 
he  service  of  his  prince  and  country. 

ders  are  requested  to  believe,  that  he  was  worthy  of  a 
i  worthy  pen,  to  have  preserved  his  memory,  and  com- 
ied  his  merits  to  the  imitation  of  posterity. 

Iz.  Wa. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The  following  Life  is  published,  but  not  without  some  omissions, 
from  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar^  hy  P.  Peekard^ 
D.D,  Master  of  Magdalen  College^  Cambridge.  Cambridge,  printed 
by  J.  Archdeacon,  1790.  The  present  edition,  it  is  presumed,  is 
greatly  increased  in  value,  by  a  large  accession  of  very  interesting 
papers,  transcribed  from  the  Lambeth  library,  by  permission  of 
his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  notices  which  are 
included  in  braciets  are  borrowed  from  Dr.  Peckard. 


PREFACE. 


Itor  of  the  following  Memoirs  has  been  long  and  frequently 
I  to  publish  the  life  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar,  of  which  it 
»wn  that  he  once  had  a  manuscript  account  in  his  posses- 
t  now  seems  necessary  to  give  a  short  history  of  this  MS. 
reason  why  he  has  hitherto  delayed  his  compliance  with 
stations  that  have  been  made  to  him. 
arried  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Ferrar,  late  of 
^don,  who  by  his  will  left  to  him  his  books  and  papers, 
the  latter  was  a  manuscript  life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
,  "  The  complete  Church  of  England  Man,  &c.'^  written 
and  prepared  for  the  press,  from  authentic  memoirs  in 
lily,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis  Peck :  a  gentleman  well 
o  the  literary  world  by  his  publications  relative  to  various 
of  antiquity. 

after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ed.  Ferrar,  which  happened  in 

le  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Sheephall,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 

sn  on  a  visit  to  the  editor  at  Huntingdon,  requested  the 

of  this  manuscript,  which  was  granted :  and  the  editor 

^r  went  for  some  time  with  his  family  to  Bath.     On  his 

to  Huntingdon,  he  was  informed  of  the  sudden  death  of 

les,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Qg  made  all  possible  enquiry  after  this  MS.  in  the  neigh- 

fd  of  Sheephall  without  effect,  the  editor  called  upon  a 

of  Mr.  Jones,  who  then  lived  near  St.  Clement's  church 

(trand,  who  undertook  to  recover  and  restore  it.     But  he 

9  prevented  doing  any  thing  by  his  sudden  death,  which 

ad  in  a  few  days  after  this  application. 

i  that  time  the  editor  has  made  all  the  enquiry  both  public 

rate  that  was  in  his  power,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
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Having  now.  after  near  twenty  yeani*  fniitlevi  enqutrk  r^^ 
up  all  ho|>eH  or  recovering  hia  property,  the  editor  ortrrt^fc?^ 
dctemiincB,  a8  far  a8  it  \h  in  hin  power,  to  gratify  the  MilichaiA  «• 
of  hiH  friendH  with  renpect  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Nirh.  Frrrar  \m 
having  found  the  original'  MS.  fnmi  which  Mr.  I*t*rk  r•m^•m^< 
hiA  work,  entitled^  ''  The  complete  ( liurch  of  Kiigian«l  Man « %•«• 
plified  in  the  holy  life  of  Mr.  N.  Ferrar  ;**  an  almi  itiimr  k»«r  mt 
unconnccte<l  pa|)eni  of  Mr.  I\*ck*s  rout;h  draught,  ho  ki<f>'  kuci«i 
oflera  to  the  pulilio  the  refiult  of  hin  inveiftigaticMi.  And  ahi^^c^ 
he  haft  thought  it  ncHHtwar}-  Hometimen  to  change  an  ishmmu 
phrane  for  one  more  UKMleni,  or  to  k*ave  out  Mxne  pAMacv*  tbc 
might  now  apfN^ar  of  no  wf*ight,  or  to  add  now  and  thm  a  fr« 
nentencea  f(»r  thi*  Hake  of  cf>nn«*ction.  yet  in  every  thing  of 
the  preaent  prmluction  in  faithful  to  the  original. 

'  Tk0  oh^mml.]  Tbii  MS.,  m  will  be  wra  liekiv.  la  iW  hodj  mi 
wM  comiHled  by  Mr.  John  Fmv.  the  elder  broUicr  of  N 
ymr  1654. 
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NICHOLAS  FERRAR. 


:hola8  Ferrar,  though  not  of  exalted  rank  himself, 
family  highly  respectable  for  that  real  merit  which  sur- 
itiquity  of  descent  or  nobility  of  title,  a  family  illustrious 
e. 

eline,  or  Walkeline  de  Ferrariis,  a  Norman  of  distinction, 
»  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  To  Henry  de 
I,  the  second  of  this  family,  William  gave  Tutbury  and 
sties ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty  lordships. 
»s  of  time  the  family  became  very  numerous ;  founded 
eligious  houses ;  had  the  honour  of  peerage ;  and  different 
I  of  it  were  settled  in  many  different  counties, 
ine  was  long  since  established  in  Yorkshire,  from  which 
tended  Nicholas,  the  father  of  that  Nicholas  to  whose 
these  imperfect  memoirs  are  dedicated.  He  was  very 
lated  to  that  pious  and  resolute  martyr  Robert  Ferrar, 
r  St.  David's,  who  sealed  the  truth  of  the  Protestant 
with  his  blood,  and  with  these  remarkable  words  after  his 
ation  to  the  stake,  '^  If  you  see  me  stir  in  the  fire,  believe 
loctrine  I  have  taught  *.''' 

las  Ferrar  the  father  was  brought  up  in  the  profession  of 

int  adventurer,  and  traded  very  extensively  to  the  East 

st  Indies,  and  to  all  the  celebrated  seats  of  commerce. 

in  high  repute  in  the  city,  where  he  joined  in  conuner- 

'  taught.']  [Richard  Jones,  a  knight's  son,  coming  to  bishop  Ferrar 
ore  his  execution,  lamented  the  painfiilness  of  the  death  he  had  to 
0  whom  the  bishop  answered,  that  if  he  saw  him  stir  in  the  pains 
ning^  he  should  then  give  no  credit  to  his  doctrine.  And  as  he 
right  well  performed  the  same.  For  so  patiently  he  stood  that  he 
«d :  but  even  as  he  stood  holding  up  his  stumps,  so  still  he  con- 
one  Richard  Gravel  with  a  staff  dashed  him  upon  the  head,  and  so 
i  down.     March  30,  1555.  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,] 
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cial  iiuittrni  \iith  sir  Thomas  ami  -^ir  ilij;;h    Mi«MI*  !<'r..  at  :  V- 
Hatiiiian.     Ilf  \«aH  a  man  i>f  lilnTal  liii**|iiiaJit\.  Ku:  ^  i-  rr--: 
htiiiM*  with  ^ri'at  urilcr.      lit*  k«-|it   a   ltimnI   lal-n-.    a*.    «*  t 
fri'ijuontlv   n'i'<*ivr«l  |H'rsiin*«  nf  thi*  i^n-atiM   i  iiiifj*  rr*--     •• 
iiawkin*^.   ^'ir   Fniiici?*   Prakc   -ir    \VaIt«  r    Kali  i;jfi.  a:.:     :v-* 
with  whiiiii  h«-  was  an  a«l\t'ntiir«-r  :   and  in  all  th*  ir  •  \;»-:  :      •  :• 
wa-s  I'ViT  in  tlir  hiuhi'^t  iK-^n-r  atlrnti\i-  toth^  |«lax<!:r.j  \\    •  >-- 
tian   n-lii^ion  in  tlif  new  wurM.      At    Imnii'  al*^'*  h<    w^«  a  :- ^   .* 
fri«'nil  to  tin*  f*-lalili**li«-il  rhunli.  and  aiun\-»  ha:*  •■    •  .: :  ^  •  • 
princr  with   what    ua.s  ri-(|uiri-d  i>f  him.      Il*l<ti!    .'•■**'    x'. 
u|Hin  a  pri\\  *«(>al  :   a  *«inn  at  tluit   iiin<-  iidt    niri>tL«;.l«  r^K 
had  thf  hiiiMiur  i>t'  Ih-jiiit  writti-n  K-*i|.  !•%  </.  LI:/ji^m  !h      xz/.'.j 
«-\«-in|ilitiratiiin  nf  hi**  artn**  is  ^till  in  tli«-  faniil\ 

III-  inarritd    Mar\   Wmh  imth,   ilaui^ht*  r  «'f   I-a-.ir»  ri  <*    ^^   •• 
hoth.  1  M|.  i>|   the  ani'it  nt  l'aniil\  '  i>f  fliat  nam*.  iT  >a«:.  j*    *   --kl 
ill  < 'hi--hiri'.  wht-n*  Inr  ani'i-»tiir"»   in   Imh  al  d« —••  :.!    \^\   •• 
that  lopUlii)!  ni  .ir  Imc  hiiniin-ii  \tar*.  .ind  »•  r«   al!i<  •!  :  ■  !>  :«-- 
ri|ial  I'aniihi  ->  nt'  tli.it  i-mintn. 

Mar\    \\  «»•!•  ii'ith  wa-  -iirpas-i  il  \>\  iikHi    mi  r-.*-..  irn  «**     '•••• 
nr  i-\ri  III  iiri    i,\'  li'allTv.       >\\'-  W.i-.  Ill'  lMi«h  "•t    .i:;!    *-  ^»  •     >:•<*" 
lilt  nf.  and  <>t  L^ri  .1*  I'niilt  Mi-i-.     nt' !•  n  \%'>ril-   \>!  u':..:;.*.    •;#  4* 
h|x)i>i|i     l.iiii!<il      w.i-    ii»«  d    ti»    ->:i\    i-t    li<  r      h'     k:'M     •        s    -  .^ 
-ujM  ri*ir  t't  h-  r  iti  •  !■  "jiif  n-  •     t  ni»-  ju»ii;Jt!*  !i*  nr  »  :••:    •  .    %•  :   '  \t 
fi  v*    ui  !■    1   ii,.!!  t.i  I.,  r  i!i  I  !,.iri'\  t'iU.ird-  i.ui'.      r    i  .'  •  ^  r    *k"  ^ 

ImhI 

Till-.  vM.rTli\   .  .M.I  I-    I:\i  d   !"j«  !lit  r  iii;»-i\    \-  .ir-  i:.  Jjirr        i   k'l- 

-  i  •         ■ 

li.i{>|'ii.>  '-.   |-  rt-  •  ?  -h^  t  !.•  ir  Ij.  ■!;:.«  --  n,  tli.    t-    if  ■  •'  <  •   •!    x  *      *•• 

I  •.Ii-ii«  ?•      :.-   I  r.i.  'I-  •    •■!    I  I  i  r\    ■'.:.•  \  {  \.'  \    --m    -I  •.  •   -:   •-  ni 

tl.'  l!i   .1    i.lilJ.'  r-';       .il.d   .»  \ll'   ••■l.--  f.il'.il\   '     1. 1    w),   .i-    •  .•        jk*  '.  *t  " 

■ 

J  '         •"'.■•  '     *.  '.    .  Of.    .   •        l'^     /ill        -%         '    '     \-|(|r«  _       , 

•      i:     I*     ,        /   l-.li        .  \       ,      .-•         •      I  *  .     .  M-  •    .        V     r     r.   ••  .,.,,.       J 

I"'"    '       •       -            .      ;    I  »        ■       ' '.                    tr-*:  «.»•#:     r       I  h  r^'   •  '     "  v     Vw  i. 
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took  uncommon  care.  They  did  not  spoil  their  children  by  abso- 
lutely sparing  the  rod,  but  what  occasional  severity  they  judged 
to  be  necessary  was  so  softened  by  tenderness  and  affection,  as 
to  produce  not  only  the  fear  of  doing  amiss,  but  the  love  of  doing 
weD. 

The  little  instances  of  corrective  discipline  exercised  by  these 
affectionate  parents  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
would  perhaps  excite  the  derision  of  the  fastidious  reader  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth ;  they  are  therefore  omitted.  Nevertheless 
they  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  tender  mind  with  a  reve- 
rential awe  for  the  Supreme  Being ;  with  obedience  to  parents, 
and  instructors;  with  universal  and  disinterested  benevolence; 
with  modesty,  with  humility,  and  a  proper  sense  of  subordination ; 
with  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  but  particularly  of  every  species  of 
falsehood. 

The  children  bom  to  these  virtuous  parents  were  all  constantly 
trained  in  virtue  and  religion.  Their  daily  practice  was  to  read, 
and  to  speak  by  memory  some  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Martjrrs :  they  were  also  made  acquainted  with 
such  passages  of  history  as  were  suited  to  their  tender  years. 
They  were  all  instructed  in  music  ;  in  performing  on  the  organ, 
viol,  and  lute,  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  singing ;  in  the 
learned  and  modem  languages ;  in  curious  needle-works,  and  all 
the  accomplishments  of  that  time.  The  young  men,  when  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  had  permission  each  to  choose  his  profes- 
sion, and  then  no  expense  was  spared  to  bring  him  to  a  distin- 
guished  excellence  in  it.  For  this  was  an  invariable  maxim  with 
the  parents,  that  having  laid  a  firm  foundation  in  religion  and 
virtue,  they  would  rather  give  them  a  good  education  without 
wealth,  than  wealth  without  a  good  education. 

The  parish  church  and  chancel  of  St.  Bennett  Sherehog  in 
London,  Mr.  Ferrar  repaired  and  decently  seated  at  his  own 
expence ;  and  as  there  was  not  any  morning  preacher  there,  he 

Cambridge,  gent.  He  had  also  issue  by  Mary,  his  sidd  wife,  Erasmus  and 
William,  both  barresters  of  the  common  law,  that  dyed  both  without  issue. 
John  Farrar,  eldest  sonne  of  the  said  Mr.  Nicholas  Farrar,  married  two 
wives :  his  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Shepard,  of  Great  Rol- 
wright,  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  His  second 
wife  was  Bersabe,  daughter  of  Israel  Owen,  of  London,  gent.,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  Mary,  who  dyed  yonge,  and  Nicholas  of  the  age  of  two  yeares." — 
From  the  Funeral  Certificate  in  Heame's  Caii  Vindicue,  ii.  683. 
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brought  (r\m\  the  countn-  Mr.  FraiiriH  Whiti*.  aii-I  uu^i^  tn 
thi'ir  fir^t  IffliinT.     Mr.  Whit*-  wan  aft^TwanU  mdvau'^*^  :•   •- 

Wlu'ii  a  Ntran^^T  |in*arhc(|,  Mr.  Ki-rrar  alHa\«  iiiv::*-"!  L.-r:  v 
iliiiiKT.  ami  if  it  was  ilis<*iivtTiMi  tliat  h«-  %«a^  in  .iii\   n*  •  ^-^'^    > 
iH'\»'r  t|f|inr1i'(|  witliniit  a  liamlsiitiif  |in'««iit.    In  tr^ith  !.v  >  •#  •  " 
Wfn*  uitlmut  a  (*ltT^\niaii  an  a  ('iiiii|ianiiin  in  thi  \r  )i**.i^      *  '--■-: 
fin   tlifir  JMiirii('\H.  an    tlifv    alwn^<«   aiviitlniiic*!    !hi  tu««i»'«  * 
iiiiiriiiii^  aiiil  i-^i-mIiil;  prayr. 

Nii'lioLu*  I'rrrar.  tin-  tliini  s«in  of  tlii*  %%«irlli\  i'«>ii|.i«'  •k^  '•*^ 
th«'  l'*J«l  nii<l  rliriMciu-il  th«-  IZ.'mI  nf  !•'«  )i.  ]  Vj'2.  in  th*  ]*Mrk^.  i 
St.  Marv  MaMiiiiv:  in  Mnrk-laiK*.  LdikIuii.  Hi-*  C"l^*-*r*  i 
nnt  a|i|M'ar.  Ili"«  L;iiiiiniitliiT  ua**  a  Mr*.  Kii:i;H.  \iir«  •••  ra;":^! 
Kit;:;**.  ^^Ii'>  ri>ronnniiiil«-il  hrrst-lf  hii;lil\  in  iIm-  •  «l4-«-in  **(  -«  K.» 
iN-th.  liV  an  li* mir  art  uliii-h  •.h*-  |Hrririnc>l  n|»*ifi  \\\t  mm^-m^..^  hi 
lht\tT  in  I  "^•*.  :i**  li'T  ?»liipk  r»  lat»-«  at  larji-. 

II*-  \\:i.Ha  Ill-ant  it  111  I'liiM  nt  a  fair  rnni|ili  \}*in.  aiitl  li^ht  «*.««.*< 
hair.      At    fmir   \iar-   t*(  a-^'i*   In-   ua««  •*•  iit  t«i  M-h.»..l.  l-ir^    /  i 
trai'talii*-  ili^|M>-itiiin  aiiil  Ii\t  1\  |iartH.      At  \\\»-  li«-  i*«iiiM  n-vi  ;•* 
fi('tl\.  iir  ript  at  with  |irit|iriit\  anil  LTraci'  a  i-hapt^  r  in  tKr  ll'ir 
whii'fi  tilt-  jciri-nt-  nia'l*-  tin-  <lail\  i-xi  rri-*-  of  lli.  ir  rlul-lfs  ti       } 
tlh    hn^httit-H   iif  hi-   jart-.  anil   th»-  niii-i-Mnnun  ^ir*  t\^:t    /  v» 
ini  ni«>r\   li«   att.un-il  uiili  ;jr<  at  •  .i-m   .iiii|  iiiik  kiH->««  iir^!«v«'*  *•' 
•••  t  hiiii-i  ll  !••  !•  am  ;    \i  !  w;i.»  h--  al-n  r*  iiiarkahU  -!ii«ii    u*      t*  -'X 
A  rar*    i:i"»  i:p-i    nf  tIh    inii<>M  'if  tli-    hrijh!«  *t  |ar?*  »!?  .  ••••    r^«C 
inti  ii««     i[i'l:i-tr\        I  r><iii    *)ii-    larii  i«i^<M  ««iiin    ••!   K'.«  :'iir>i  « t  J 
iilia-*   i-f  |i*f\  aii'l  \ir?ii<.  .irpi   ji   \.>\»    f..r  htxt<iri<Ml   i.i  rmas*  ts. 
tilt-   ihh!'    Ill    fit-  \>r\   •  .irK   x^an*   hi«-aiiii     t<t   li:ni  tS*    l*--^  ^» «« 
all  Kfi  I  r-  iii>>-r  •!•  at  aM>l  •  «riinahl>       aii  1  !••  \t  r<i  tin*  .  t  •   •    «s#«f«i 

*»;%■«   I  "X  -  i K  i'f   M.irt^r-*   Ir-iiii  w !»;•!•  In   i-t-.i!.!  n  !- At  x- r^-*^"* 

th'  lii"t-ir\  'i  .'ii-  lit  ar  kiii*>iiiaM  i-i-l.'-ji  I'lrrar  \i..|  ^ivt.  .-:  !:• 
ri|"r\..ir«  :..  :.i.  i.  r»....l»  •}..  p  *?r:.  ri..fj  i.f  ih.  fttsnS  Kf  ^«^ 
»t.i.'  'i^    •  \    r    i-«    I  tK.  :ii    .»U.i    Ml    •»,.     f  .viitf J    .iM'i    II    tS.     •T;*?^     ' 

)(•     .*  I-  J   If  •  .•  ,1  ir!\  •  .;.  1  ,.f  .-^l!  V  «•    r-   X.  ^'Jk 

■      I 

.        •  '  ^    -      k    I     ••:       ■-•      %;.  i    ?     '    «     ■     ••     •       :4.» 
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I  was  so  furnished  with  historical  anecdotes,  that  he  could 
ime  draw  off  his  schoolfellows  from  their  play,  who  would 
mrround  him,  and  with  the  utmost  attention  listen  to  his 
es,  always  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  piety 
Iness,  and  excite  in  them  a  virtuous  imitation. 
I  he  was  very  young  he  was  entered  into  Latin  at  London, 
esire  of  his  master,  though  others  thought  it  too  soon : 
ras  so  eager  and  diligent  in  his  application  that  he  soon 
d  all  his  companions. 

IS  of  a  grave  disposition,  and  very  early  shewed  a  great 
f  every  thing  that  savoured  of  worldly  vanity.  In  his 
lie  wished  to  be  neat,  but  refused  all  that  was  not  simple 
n.  When  bands  were  making  for-  the  children,  he 
'  entreated  his  mother  that  his  might  not  have  any  lace 
)m,  like  those  of  his  brothers,  but  be  made  little  and 
e  those  of  Mr.  Wotton  •,  "  for  I  wish  to  be  a  preacher  as 
Mr.  Wotton  was  a  learned  divine  and  reader  of  divinity 
lam  college.  He  was  frequently  at  Mr.  Ferrar'^s,  and 
xamined,  and  exercised  young  Nicholas,  being  wonder- 
ghted  with  his  ingenuity. 

B  good  natured  and  tender  hearted  to  the  highest  degree ; 
[  of  offending  any  one,  that  upon  the  least  apprehension 
;  given  displeasure,  he  would  suddenly  weep  in  the  most 
fe  manner,  and  appear  extremely  sorry.  His  temper  was 
3  countenance  pleasing :  his  constitution  was  not  robust, 
ras  active,  lively,  and  chearful.     Whatsoever  he  went 

did  it  with  great  spirit,  and  with  a  diligence  and  discre- 
te his  years. 

low  the  parents  were  informed  by  their  friends,  and  by 
ncis  his  school-master,  that  it  was  time  to  send  him  to 
ater  school,  where  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
liimself  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  was  thereupon  resolved 
him  and  his  brother  William  to  Euborn,  near  Newbury 
hire,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Brooks,  an  old  friend,  who  had 
ler  pupils,  who  was  a  religious  and  good  man,  but  a  strict 
urian. 

preparations  were  making  for  this  journey,  mi  event 

^ciUm,']  Anthony  Wotton,  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in  Gresham 
I  March,  1596,  at  its  foundation,  and  lecturer  of  AUhallows,  Bark- 
ad  in  1626.  An  account  of  him  and  of  his  works  will  be  found  in 
wet  of  the  Oretham  Professors, 
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took  placi*  which  inailr  tht»  ilif|H'-t  ainl  iim«.i   Iji.ln   :t:,;-v^,-: 
tl|Hiii  till*  iiiiml  of  viiuiii;  Ni<*hnlns,  nu*\  -trniij|\  Tii^rw^   :   «   -\ft 
nirt«T.  and  thi*  Ih-iiT  of  his  ili*<|Mi>itiiifi.      Hi-  ua-  Ku:  -^.i  \i.-^ 
ajjo,   ami   hi-inij  iUH-  inijht   utiahli*  in  -l.^i,.   a  ti*    ..f  ^.t* 
sci/r«l  his  iiiiiid.  anil  i^avi*  him  th»'  irn-;itf^t  |-«  r\\*  \.'.\  x-   .  .  ■  * 
siih^ss.      Ill'  iliiii1it«'il  "  \\  h«thiT  thi-n-  wa-  a  li-  i  .'"    a-   :    •  :     - 
was,  '■  What  %\a««  thf  inn^t   a('i**-|»t.'i!ih-  ni'^i.    i.t    ^  »%     j    ■ 
In  4'Xtn'in*'  irrii-f  In-  rosi-  at  riiiiliii;:}it.  r-.M.  aii-l  tr—r^     ^-  :  * 
ilown  til  a  yra-H  |ilat  in  th"  -janh  n.  ulii  n-  h»    *T.--i  I   r  j  •         «>* 
ami  |M'ii*«i\i'.  nnisini;.  anil  thinkiiii:  •Mriiiii-*l\  u{n'Ii  th-    ^'   \'    . 
whirli  thus  ixtrt'nii-k  |Mr|)lf\i-il  him.      At  l«ii^Th.  :•  •    »  -  ^ 
M-lf  nn  liis  f:ii><-  n|iiin  tin'  'jmijuil,  an^l  **|iriaiiin;;    •iir  }.:«  '^      • 
rrii'*!  al<iii>l.  '■  N  »•••.  tljiff  i-,  ilu-rr  inu-t   )*•-  .•  Ui-?      a:.:   • 
«im***tiiin.  if  I  iliiK  anil  i-arm  **tl\  ■^■•■k  it  nf  hnn.  \»til  t.a   '\  *-• 
onl\  liiiw  tu  kiiiiH.  hut  how  t>i  ■^-r\<'  hnn  ai'i'i  pfaM^        M     ■•  .    » 
witli  nil*  :iil  my  lit'i-  Inn-,  nwl  at    tht-  «-htl  will  hi  r*  a?'!*  r  ::.aa    ::r 

Till— ••  an-  i-\alti<l  anil  v^iinili-rfiil  M'ntini*  n!*"  f  .r  a  •  :... :    "  •  : 

'    H  '  n  hrfu!  •'nfi'Jirn.'i        I?  w   \\   *•■■    j-r-j-crl-'    '■**'.      •"■    !:'f»     'r   T    M**,":"  ■ 
f'liii    ri«'/iritr.  vi>l    ;.    ji    *i»  I.    •.  tJii    ■     \      ■■'ir."      f    \lr     N  .&■    ^  ,— ^»  i    j  •. 

yr-ir^.  !f  ''.I  a  ;  ^'--r  \I  **  "f  1  *r     J    !.i.    \\  ■  ■••  ■    ■  ,-•    •.  •  ""     I*  •  »  »    .•   .§  »■:    ^•-  * . 

Ji*    I  >r    ^^     i  »^  •.■'••■  I.  -.1  ■!;.!■  ..iM  ;.'•  I  «.'     ?'      :  ir'» 

•■  Mr    N.   '.     .1*  I  •  rrir  -.i  i*    •    ■••.    :»  ■     .•    V'.      » ■  if   :  •     I .  -       -      '  • 

•  :.r. ••.»:.  r* .  ,•     'I       1 1-   ^%  »'  ^»  ._-f.^  ^^  V.'   »«••      !  f    .r     r  :     '  »    *-i  •     ••       j 

|ini*  r^  ■  !••  f.  •  ■  ■  r*    :  i\  ,   s-  r» ;  •  j*  f  •   <  "!.-.r  !.  <  aT*    :    %■    .    ^-    .    •  r^u.     i* 
r«a.*«  r  »r    !  '■.     N-   *    |  •  »•  4-.  i  •  • 

■    N\  :.•  T.  '      •.■,,•    ■  1  •.  I  i."    ■         *»■  .   '  *   .'    •   ■■    ■•  •»•»;'-'*•   •»   ^  •  •.    »». 

••ft        *    »     •■    •  .  .'    '■  ■■•■.I'  •       ^     «*      ••      I         f    ■      :     :       -1     k.-  fc.-     .^ti>>i 

!■     .'  •  ir    »  '    »'     ;.'  .  :         I         !.    .■»    I  :    .  1%    •    .     •    .  .    •  .      ■    t     '.ii      ^    t  >;-:^  .    •• 

!?.'    f.  1'  ■•  r  ■«    •.  *  ■ '.  *  ■    1  I    ir    J    '■•  •  r    «i.  .    •*    :    r    •    ;  f»i  -rt    ki    *.      %!«•  ••»« 

).  •    I.     •    '  f    •'    ■•  !  ■    ••.    '       '-    '■         h  .••■.•»■!    -  :       ;     •.»!   -^    »    rr.  1.      wt 

ij;  •  ■-  I  I           1     ■.•  r  '  .              •      ■  •■      4-       ..     -  r      .'.*•:    -  r      ?  ,  •.••••       •  •.•••• 

',                «»■        ■•  r  •           •       ■*'"•'      .■■.'■■_■•       •'■»       ■ii>'«*r          "1 

*'■  ■■■■  i.  '•  1--  '•'•■••"?  !•''•• 

I  •■»  l^.■■''        •!.  •fc*«fc'"*j*^i 

«  •  .•'  I  \"         .«•  .'fc  ••  t^v 

f  *   •  .   '    .f  I .        .  .  1-  ■• 
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lid :  and  this  anecdote  may  influence  the  reader  to  give 
»  those  sublime  ecstasies  of  devotion  which  he  experienced 
>res8ed  at  the  close  of  his  life. 

doubts  now  vanished,  his  mind  became  easy,  and  he 
d  to  his  apartment :  but  the  remembrance  of  what  he  felt 
is  occasion  made  him  ever  after  strongly  commiserate  all 
l>oured  under  any  religious  doubt,  or  despair  of  mind, 
the  future  course  of  his  life  he  had  repeated  opportunities 
t  his  benevolence  to  those  who  experienced  a  similar 
iness. 

e  year  1598,  he  was  sent  to  Eubom  school,  near  Newbury, 

shire,  where  he  made  such  a  rapid  progress  in  Latin, 

ind  logic,  that  he  soon  became  the  first  scholar  of  his 

He  strengthened  his  memory  by  daily  exercise :  he  was 

proficient  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  attained  such 

ce  in  short  hand,  as  to  be  able  to  take  accurately  a  ser< 

speech  on  any  occasion.    He  was  also  well  skilled  both  in 

ry  and  practice  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

accomplished,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  his  master,  Mr. 

prevaUed  with  his  parents  to  send  him  to  Cambridge, 

he  himself  attended  him,  and  admitted  him  of  Glare-hall, 

3g  him,  with  due  commendation  of  his  uncommon  abilities, 

Augustine  Lindsell,  the  tutor,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  •,  then 

if  the  college. 

i.rents  thought  proper,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
friends  against  it,  to  admit  him  a  pensioner  for  the  first 
I  they  conceived  it  more  for  his  good,  to  rise  by  merit 
f  to  honour.  In  this  situation,  by  excellent  demeanour, 
ent  application  to  his  studies,  he  so  deported  himself  in 
3,  and  to  all  persons,  that  he  instantly  gained  the  aflec- 
1  applause  of  all  who  knew  him,  performing  all  his  exer- 
h  distinguished  approbation, 
indsell  spared  not  to  make  full  proof  of  his  abilities, 

ocation  of  him,  that  it  resembleth  the  calling  of  Samuel,  when  he 

2bild ;  and  Timothy's  knowing  God  from  his  youth  by  his  mother 

kd  his  grandmother  Lois's  godly  admonitions  and  instructions. 

!  age  of  thirteen,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to  Clare  Hall." 

^m.  Smith,']  Or  Smyth,  fellow  of  King's  College,  elected  master  of 

1  in  1598,  chaplain  to  king  James  and  rector  of  Willingham  in  1 607. 

rovost  of  King's  in  16I5. 
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ui-iliiij;;.  a<  In-  \\Hf%  iiM-tl  t<i  «'\|in'— <  liiii)<M  If.  tn  *•  .  i.:-  ■.  •  t* 
Wfll  ».*«  Iiin  (dit^itli-.  Ill'  thtTcftiri'  iii:iili-  fii:in\  trials  '-t  Vi*  t' 
til—,  wliirli  thi"  ri"'t  «»f  tin*  l'»lliiw-  ihniiL^ht  imr«  a— ••*i'' *.-  .  n»  .- 
"it  was  a  Hlianii'  t«»  ••iiiir  a  llit  l  hnpM*.  wlui'li  :ilr»ai\  .'  •  •  •  ■  . 
rill*  r*s  nun  ili'?-iri'.  aii«!  umi  i\irv  ra«-t  li'-  |-ut  f.;.:;  :•  '  \^  ■-• 
tlii-\  iiri:«'«I  flial  li"  n-ijiiiri  «1  ini|i*i-''il'ilili' *.  \i*  »  '.i  if-,  ^ 
ti'iJt    \iiwrsil\i-  a   liltl*'.  \nii   -liall   —  •    wlia!    th-    ^    \    m-  k   " 

tliaf   tun  witlinllt    IllUfll  t  rniiiili."       Tli.  -m    |ir'Hif-.  ..i'   •.»  .    — 

lilii-*  W'Vf  rniiriiiiiallx  n  )•■  aT«  <l.  aiul  li«-  tin:-  v».  i:!  .  •    ••    • 

•  lay  iiii|ini\iii;^  in  all  \i 1  l-ariiiii-j       II i-  .i'!-  ■.:  ■■:     \'    :         .   •  ■ 

\\a^   "urli.  fliat    if  wa««  i»li-«r\i'l  hi-*  rli;iin)H  r  r  i^'ir   J-    I  •     • 
fh«'  rainl!«    tli:ir  ua**  l.i-t  put  mi!  at   iiijli!.  atii  !i.«    •  :•:  .J' 
tin*    iiinriiiiii;.      N'»r    wa-    In*    ji--*   ilili:^'i  ril    in    J  i*    .i"-  ■    !*•■*    k 
rha|"  1.  tliaii  at  lii-*  *>tu«lii'«.  -n  !li:ir  lii-.  |ik!\  au-l  I   .itt    ^*  •   •' 
liaii'l  in  ii:iiiil  !••;;•  t'i<  r 

In  III-  -•  '••Mi'l  \'  ;ir  ii«-  I"  «'ain«    !•  \\'\\  *  ••i\\n.***\'  r     .■    i   '•      j  •■  • 

■ 

i\i  r\  iLi^   in-'r-    ai.il  nmri-  t'l-*  i'«>n!ii.iiii t  tin    ?.  !|    «-    • 

il't\  1>  I'.'iMp    ni  -rt    anil  MH'T''  •  -!• «  ir.«  'M  \  ! '  ■  vi        IP."    .      •  •  ♦ 
In-  'I' jr- •    "t    Isii  lit  l-r  •  r  .iTt-         \?    tIi-*   ?;•!>■     ..■    » .4*    a*.  ■• 
1*1  firik'"  tin    -j"  ■  •■'!  **\\  ill*    knij  -  I  »*T"'.i:^'-    'i  *\a\  i   1    !\    . 
I".!'  ^•'     l>  li!  .    an<l   tli»      .jim-     %•  .ir  l.«    w.»*  «.••!•  -i  ?   .      -  ■.* 

\\  \\'    '.i'.*'     I  \,'  -i  ■  I  i.r.i    i'  T    I     j     r.    -i   .» ii    ii  :.      ••     ^         •         • 

\\ I     -ii  ill    ♦      :    '  .  t'  '    I ' '. :  I.    I   I  •  -   •*    ■      \»  ■     !■  rf  %     ■    ■  • 

III'-  !:i    :  1  ■»  ■  •     '  i;  .      I  .li-l  -•  r«  ■.  J'  '.•  •!■  •!    •     i*    ?  ■     '  .  :    •    a 

Tli:!.^-   .-!    .*       '.»     •    .•     '..      I  .1  1    ■      I  i       !'     !..-...*■!     ..-     .  i     A   ••*■• 

I'    ■•.!•  •'.  V  .      '     ■   .    ■'..     1-".  *■  '  ?       .■.»-:  II        -.-  W       A  •      k  ■' 

»     ■  I     •■;     :ii  N,\.r?li«!--«    I        •*%•-!,.*■     'fc^'i: 
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mch  a  memory  withal  he  hath,  with  such  indefatigable 
i^  all  these  joined  together,  I  know  not  who  would  be 
Ontend  with  him.^ 

ostitution  was  of  feminine  delicacy,  and  he  was  very  sub- 
push  disorders ;  yet  he  bore  them  out  in  a  great  measure 
imperance,  and  by  a  peculiar  courageousness  of  spirit 

0  natural  to  him.  His  favourite  sister,  married  to  Mr. 
•Bd  at  Bourn  Bridge,  near  Cambridge.  And  as  the  air 
idge  was  found  not  well  to  agree  with  him,  he  made 
ixcursions  to  Bourn  Bridge,  where  he  passed  his  time 
rsuit  of  his  studies,  and  in  the  instruction  of  his  sister^s 

1  tutor,  Mr.  Lindsell,  Mr.  Buggle  *,  and  others  of  the 
mug  now  apprehension  of  his  health,  carried  him  to  Dr. 
e  celebrated  physician  *  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  of 
>  and  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Lindsell.  Dr.  But- 
red  a  great  affection  for  Mr.  Ferrar,  and  exerted  all  his 
still  the  disorder  increased  more  and  more  upon  him ; 
gth  this  good  physician  said,  "  Why  should  I  give  thee 
prescriptions !  all  I  can  do  will  not  conquer  this  dis- 
Alas !  all  I  can  say  is,  you  must  henceforth  deal  with 

r^fe.]  [Mr.  Ruggle  wrote  the  Latin  comedy  of  Ignoramus,  which 
times  acted  before  king  James  L  at  Cambridge  and  Royston, 
ipplause.    At  one  of  which  times  the  king  cried  out  treason, 
id  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  said,  he  believed  the  author 
irs  together  had  a  design  to  make  him  laugh  himself  to  death. 
By  when  the  king  was  seated,  and  expected  the  scholars  to  per- 
i  surprised  with  the  sound  of  a  horn,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
;o  said  that  Ignoramus  was  ready  to  perform  his  part,  but  that 
lawyers  would  lend  him  a  gown  to  act  in.    Ah !  said  the  king 
seived,  and  took  the  scholar  for  a  real  post-boy),  this  is  a  plot  of 
ning  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke.)    But  if  Cuke  won't  let  the 
him  a  gown,  by  my  saul,  man,  he  shall  lend  him  his  own.     This 
i  king  put  the  audience  into  an  exceeding  merry  humour,  and 
fc  on.    But  it  is  suggested  that  the  play  of  Ignoramus,  acted  at 
1614,  occasioned  Mr.  Selden's  History  of  Tithes,  published  1616, 
e  even  with  the  clergy.    See  Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol.  p.  520.  F.  P.] 
id  physician.']  William  Butler,  who  died  29th  January,  16 18. 
that  prince  Henry  was  poisoned,  ".from  his  brain  being  liver- 
putrefied."     Peacham  says  of  him,  "  our  late  Master  Butler  of 
iihftft  learned  and  excellent  physician,  was,  like  sir  Thomas  More 
teat  achohuniy  observed  to  be  most  careless  and  slovenly  in  his 
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llii«»  ili*«iir<lrr  mIk-m    it    niiiU's   to   \uii.  ;!•<   iii«  n    •!■«    v*:).    U.--.- 
wlun  tlifv  Iiav«'  :i  niiiiil  tn  fli**iiHi>  tht-iii   fr<'iii    z\i- .t  {.'^-^   . 
tlhMii  niithini;  Imt  l«'t  tli«*iii  t;n  as  \\\t\  rafiii  .     \»'.i  ::.  .-*  :   -     . 
a  sprirt'  «!ii't,  and  ^jn-at  t«*iu|i«TaM<'i*.  •■\i-ii  all  \--ur  i:?.       •  ^   •>• 
to  })«M|iiit  iif  tlii'*  iiii)iap|iv  riiiii|iaiiii»ii :  h*   um*<  \^   •!:in     i  *•» 

For  siiinr   tiiin"  aftiT  llii-*    Mr.  l-'i-rrar  i;r'  «)-!•••       .-    - 
rflap-M'd  airain.  and   in   tlif  aiitinnn  nf  1<>IJ.  ).•     U  j.i     :       -  < 
\«T\    ill.      Hi-*   frii-mN  ihiw   Tan  iI    In-   whmM    :•■'    j   '       ■   r 
\\iiit«T.       l>r.   Unlit  r  >;iid.  *•  I  i-aii   dn   ii«»   iii'in     !•  r    !.;•       •         i- 
riiiiid\,  tif  liiiiH-  1  fan  lii^f  xnii   i**  Iniiii   tin-  il.ari  ••      '.   m  • 
niii<tt  iTii  ill  tlii-  -|trin:;  ti>  tni\*l.      I  il^ndit  iml  lu'   1  •  a-,  k-- 
ii|i  tlii"*  winter,  aipl  it' travel  rirnxif  liini   ip<t.  v.*  ;'    -  j  »  ..        t 
•<iil«?».  it  i**  liii:h  tiiii'-   lii-^  mind   !•••  tak«  fi   ftF  fr  :i    r'.**    *- 
i*r—«;iiit    ^tnilii"*  ;   tin—*'   al'in»'.  it   In*   !••    |"  riniiS":  !      .;  * 

*«ii*-(iiil\    i|i'«irit\    hi-   niii-ritiiTii'M.       1  lii     i  ..ur—     I    ;  r    -.."^ 
iiriil'iiL'  111"  lif'-  till  In-  i-*   tliirt*   Us*    \..ir-   •■!    .!;;■    .    *     •   i    -  -  - 
iii\   )iiil:;fiii  lit.  It  Will  ii«>f  I.i-t        In   till    iiM.in  tii!i*     }.•    « 
•  111  UF' :it   '^ii.-ii        All'!  llimk   !!••!   tliat   In*  tmi»    -|.«  t.t    :•.  •.•*•       • 
li-     111-!  .    ii'i      ill  |..  ml   iijiin    It    Ih     Milt   ii:i|ir"\«     Li»  .— !•    .-•*  * 
Mr.   Liiiil- II.  ;^-'i  \'iMr  \\:\\  .    tliiuK  ••!  it      {••  r^i:.id-    I..-  |ar-     ■• 
It.       I   i-:iii  -;i\    iiii  iiM-n    ••»  \'*m.       L«  t  luin  ;^i  i:-  \'   -J  ?  '  »         '    * 
t.ik-   t:iT-    i-t  r  :iii  rl  1'  \Mii!'  r  '"      \ n-i  -.•  Ii-  ijjd  •  .   •?  .••*"  •  r        & 

Mr     !•  r  T.n    v\  .1-    :i  iv\   .ijii.'i-*    -.  \  •  Ii  \  •  .ir-    ••  I*    I  •  J       .    ?   . 
\ff-iT\ .  .11.- 1   i*.!-.  »..  Vik'    lir-  rii.i^Ti  r  ••!  .»r*-    1    ,;r. «    at   :  -••..    '; 

M  iii-iiiiiiv>  r     l«  I  .'•  .    .iti'l    li'     li.nl    :ilri.i>lv    j-rt  ■■rT:i'!    •  ".  ■     .-  *. 

*  r'ljl*    .ill    III-    I   !•  \!'M-    «    \'  I'  I-'  - 

If  1"  itj  J   II..I  !•     l%'i  1^* !.    '■•    tip-    li-  .I'l-    "*'  !J  •    i.v  1 .  »-  •  %    ■    J.:   •• 
«.4-    ?•!    •  r  I  ■  •  !     :r    !    •■  •    li.iv  •     •!:•     ■•j|-.i  r  T.;* »   ■  ?    j        .;    •   ■       •  ro. 
iml-i.    •'..:.  1.  I J  \    A  1  '    1 1  ?!..  M   \*  •  uf   \\  i!  ii  • 'i-    !.i>i\    i   .  r^*-  r:   '  ? 
d  !•  •   i..  r  f..  ri..    I   i' i!  I.  i'»    -.iiTlitlii    |:il-..»r.i\t    !••  r  r.i.-*^-,  i.    .•  mv 
[•r    j  .-  if.  I.  .1  'l-.i'  In    ipij'f  'i  i\i    tli.   f  iM.i.r  ••f  I  .i|    1*    1  '    •  •*  .--.TiH 
*l.  I*     "■■     •'  ■     .  J '     I"  !    r«     '\i-    ':-■  .iI  •   I'l-      »■  I  :»*!■■  )-  :;'.■'..     -.*»•• 

«'f    ir'  •    I  •  ?    •       f     •     1-  :    if   .»■      ■*  I..    '.    **  .1-    r-   I  !:'  \    .*•  *:."..!     ^     .   r 

I  :  .  ■      !      I  •  .        .       '        ■       _■  •    I      ■     ■        ♦  ■    '  •         J      •  ■    '         '       '  \  ■      !       ■       ■  -k      ■        «        I  1  •    t 

If  l'*      ■         I*-        .    ■      -    ■  .      •    •   ■     ^  .       ^         .^ 

I**.  V>*  ■>  I  '     m        '      •  m 
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hinga  being  settled  with  respect  to  his  going  abroad,  Mr* 
left  the  following  written  farewell  to  his  family,  which  his 
found  in  his  study  a  few  days  after  he  was  gone, 
ce  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death,  nor  more 
in  than  the  time  when ;  I  have  thought  it  the  first  and 
wisdom  for  a  man  to  prepare  himself  for  that  which  must 
r  come,  and  always  be  ready  for  that  which  may  every 
ppen :  especially  considering  how  dangerous  any  error  is 
lich  cannot  be  amended :  neither  is  any  one  the  nearer  to 
»r  having  prepared  for  it.  It  is  then  a  thing  of  exceeding 
J  and  folly  to  be  negligent  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  in  re- 
iereof  all  other  things  are  trifles.  I  here  confess  my  own 
dness  and  folly  in  this,  that  through  the  common  hope  of 
have  set  death  far  from  me :  and  persuading  myself  that 
long  way  to  go,  have  walked  more  carelessly  than  I  ought, 
d  Lord  God  be  merciful  unto  me. 

3ed  I  have  a  long  way  to  run,  if  death  stood  still  at  the 
hreescore  years :  but  God  knows  if  he  be  not  running 
me,  if  he  be  not  ready  to  grasp  me,  especially  considering 
ly  dangers  wherein  I  am  now  to  hazard  myself,  in  every 
reof  death  dwells.  If  God  be  merciful  to  me,  and  bring 
home  again,  I  will  all  the  days  of  my  life  serve  him  in  his 
ile,  and  in  his  holy  sanctuary. 

ipe  he  who  hath  begim  this  mind  in  me  will  continue  it, 
e  me  to  walk  so  as  I  may  be  always  ready  for  him,  when 
come  either  in  the  public  judgment  of  all  the  world,  or 
e  judgment  to  me  by  death.  This  is  my  purpose  and 
1  be  my  labour. 

you,  my  most  dear  parents,  if  God  shall  take  me  from 
^seech  you  be  of  good  comfort,  and  be  not  grieved  at  my 
hich  I  undoubtedly  hope  shall  be  to  me  the  beginning  of 
lappiness.  It  was  God  that  gave  me  to  you,  and  if  he 
from  you,  be  not  only  content  but  joyful  that  I  am  deli- 
»m  the  vale  of  misery.  This  God  that  hath  kept  me  ever 
fas  born,  will  preserve  me  to  the  end;  and  will  give  me 
live  in  his  faith,  to  die  in  his  favour,  to  rest  in  his  peace, 
I  his  power,  and  to  reign  in  his  glory. 
ow,  my  most  dear  parents,  your  tender  afiections  to- 
Dur  children,  and  fear  your  grief  if  God  take  me  away. 
>re  write  and  leave  this,  that  you  might  know  your  son's 
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111'  i*«  ali\i*  tn  (mmI. 

••  I  now   imM  hlllill»lv  lM-»i'»rll  \iM1  t"  jciril'*!!  i:i«    :•.   »    .\'«- 
I  iiKiy  lia\t'  at  aiiv  tinii-  ili-|»I*  .-ixil  ym  :   nii«l  I  |  ra\  ••  •:  r         • 
ami  k<'r|i  J  on  :   to  ^iv«'  you  a  lia|«j»>  lif«*  !»•  n.  ar:«l   •  »•  •^•:  ''Z  -- 
the  worli]  tti  f'oiiii'. 

"  ^"iiiir  nii»-t  liuiitiil*'  an<I  ••J-'li*  !.•  *  :. 

•    N     )  I  ti II 

•■  l*ii^t^fri|it 
•  M\  «!<-;iri-t  lirotliiT-  ami  siMi-?^  ;    If  I  li*-     ^"i:  -)-m»J'.  i  r  r^* 
a  f.iitliful  ami  ln^iiii;  hrnthrr  iirilo  \'tii  all      if  I  *\i'  .  I  l»"^««  *  >  >; 
l>v  tlii-  fi-ar  of  CiiMl.  )i\  tin-  «lut\  t<i  \**\\t  |»ar«nt*».  \\  !:#•    '*•  -  .    • 

fiatiirt-.  I»v  tip-  l«i\i*  \i»ii  In-ar  iw.  that  \oii  all  a::ri»    i:.  t-  -^  -  - 

•  •  ■ 

aihl  aniit\  ;  :hi«I  ai'i'iiiiiif  « \i-r\  ••in-  tin*  otlp-r'^  l-iirtlj*  :    r     ^^    : 

•  ■ 

•»••  !!i.i\  |i|iii!\  ."I'll!  |«rii-|Mrit\  ilwill   aiiii»M;j  \'«'.i        •*  •    ;  rn*  •    ..• 
f'.iitlitiil  aii'I  l<i\iii.:  I>rii!litr 

N        I     I   A  I    .  I 

It   I  ill-      I  •!•  ^ir»     tlinl    til'    \.4li.«-   «'f   "'   I'f  \\\\   1- -  k»    r.i-    • 
•^i\iu  t"»  till-  !■•  ill*  ::■       titt    ri  -l   I  !•  .i^i    ?••  r.v  f.i'li«  r  •  a"   i  :  •  "  •  •  • 
i1j-|' '^I't..'      \'T   1   •!•-!!!     ?l..i!    in    il..  Ill   i'i\   %*  .r':.»    !.-•    r    !.    ■.• 
.111'!    •  ■■:;'  M    1  11'  "I'l:!  .-•    r.  i>    !••■    r«  in*  tn!-  r-  •!       a:    1    'f    :k-  i     t    :'• 
..i^f ,  r  ^    ,i.i ,  |.i  .-vt    .1  ».  I,    I  ir.  tIh-  r*  -•  ijm\    1-    ;;:*■'•  !•*..":. 
■    li.i-    h'tii  *!  IV   !■!    \;  r;l.  !••  luj   **'j:iil.i\ 

Mi-|i:    '■-    •■..- nT.  .r.-i  tl.'    I    'lI' ji    II-.  i:-    •*:A:..-i    i..:Mt 
ri.   ..r    ■;    •:.■    '.■..^.  r-:?  V    jf.ii.ri 'I  u  •''!  r- «.j.< .  !    :•  ■    !.;•  .i   .;r  •      V' 
l«'fif    jr.  |..i!.    I    •■»    s,  f    ..;,!    u|«.?,    r.i^    !r.i\«l-      a    ••■•-r'^       /     r*' 
liii  I-  fViN-  -It'       .    I  'r     IS  I'!'  r  -    i-i''  :.-  I     I-r  !l.»     n  -!■  -ri!      r      '  ?;«• 
!«•  .»:'         »•    1    •■    •  »l.'      \\\'\    '  ff   !:'-;i    l.t-    Jf     •^^11.!    X\\\     a"  ■  r.    " 
1 '  I  -    •  .  : :    •       M  •     1 !  -  ■    i . !  ■ ; .  ■•   !    ill   a    1  •  -  i  •    t  •  »-  •   i   r    ^' -    •-  i;e 

'  ■    •       I  '•  !  ■     ?'•■;'•■•  I    •   r-     „•;    ■      k-    i  ■:»  *.       •:• 

V  •  :'     ■  •      -i  •  .  '  .'  1.     .    •  ■     •  ■  \    :*■.!..     J.A  i  r-  »:  ■ .-« 

!     '  '  •■  »  •  ■      ,     •       li    .'  •    •  ■.'»..■.    V  •.■■!• 

1  •    I:    '         I     .   .1     '  ■    :  .  i  .»  :        ,  •^  « 

f'  •  •     »■         ■•.■•:■■■_.,.■.      '  k  i  r-  .fc  i    '     •  wk*  k-' 
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wholly  upon  the  mercy  of  God  to  protect  him,  with  the 

ortuous  resolutions  of  heart  he  set  out  upon  his  travels. 

tutor  Lindsell  solemnly  protested  that  had  he  not  per- 

cnown  his  wonderful  abilities  and  uncommon  virtue,  he 

not  in  these  so  tender  years  of  his  pupil  have  been  a  pro- 

>f  his  travelling  in  the  manner  he  did,  all  alone ;  but  would 

ovided  some  worthy  tutor  to  attend  him.     He  knew  that 

rtue  Nicholas  Ferrar  was  an  old  man,  so  firmly  fixed  in 

pons  principles,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  his  being  se- 

»y  any  thing  that  he  should  hear  or  see.     He  knew  that 

\k  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  reUgion  which  he  carried  out 

n,  would  be  increased  at  his  return. 

I  these  encouragements  did  Mr.  Lindsell  appease  the  fears 

ler  anxieties  of  his  parents  at  parting  with  him :  for  they 

m  farewell  under  the  dread  of  never  seeing  him  again. 

leed  not  without  reason :  for  he  was  then  far  from  being 

d  of  his  aguish  disorder :  but  Dr.  Butler  said  the  sea 

emove  it,  and  they  would  soon  hear  that  he  was  freed 

I  infinnity. 

time  before  this^  Dr.  Scot^  the  king^s  sub-almoner,  was 
ister  of  Clare-hall,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Smith,  removed  to 
iBt  of  Kings.  He  conceived  a  high  respect  and  affection 
olas  Ferrar,  and  undertook  that  he  should  be  introduced 
ady  Elizabeth,  to  go  in  her  company  and  retinue ;  she 
»w  ready  to  depart  with  the  prince  palsgrave  her  husband, 
e  to  go  first  to  Zealand,  then  to  Holland,  and  from  thence 
the  palatinate.  Dr.  Scot  therefore  took  Mr.  Ferrar  to 
kiss  her  royal  highness''  hand :  not  now  in  the  garb  of  a 
but  habited  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  belonged  to 
3  for  him  he  took  no  delight  in  these  gay  garments,  but 
d  from  a  sense  of  propriety  to  be  thus  clad,  and  to  satisfy 
js  more  than  himself.  Dr.  Scot  also  introduced  him,  and 
I  him  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  the  whole  at- 
i  of  the  EngUsh  courtiers  who  then  went  with  the  lady 

h. 

now  provided  with  his  bills  of  exchange,  he  went  in  the 
p  vnth  the  master  of  the  green  cloth,  who  took  an  espe- 
ig  to  him.     They  arrived  happily  at  Flushing,  where  the 

itkU.1  In  1613. 

fco#.]  Who  was  afterwards  made  dean  of  Rochester,  in  July,  1615, 

m  December^  1620. 
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roval   fli'ft   li'iii«l«-(l   ihi'ir  pa^-M-iivitr-*.     Ainl   m  tii:*   \    %aj     N  • 
Fi-rrar  fmiinl  tli**  In-ni'lit  nf  tin-  -M-a  air  «iiit  ij.  a-  Pr    li..:.-r  * 
him  it  witiilil.  rlfap'*!  Iiim  nf  all  tin-  n  iikiiii**  ^f  )ii«  'ii-  r  :  r. 
Midilli-lMirtrh    tli«*    lail\     liii/JklH-tli    Ma-    lnjIiU    •!.*.•  rT.i* -.    & 
ff.'iMfil  %«illi  alt  lit  r  lioMi'  att*  ini.kiiTs  .   aii«l  Mr.   I-  rr:«r  \- 
l»i'r  u'l-ntjiiiifri  \\a!iti'<l  tnr  im  mark-  *»\  Aw*    ii-Vii    a-..:   r  -:••' 
Ihr*'  ln'  iii:»<l''  strirl  iil<*«i  r\;ili>Mi  nf  i\.r\  ihri^'  v*.**. ..  —  -      ,■   l 
^aiiifl  a  **utti<*ifiit   a<*<|iiaiMt:iii  •■  \^itli  lii<    I.i;:;^  i.ftj-    !  -  •- r« 
ftir  all  nriliii;ir\    atrair-«  a!i«l  imim^ium^.       I"r"iji    !'i    ■ 
KliA'ilN-tli  iia-xt'tl  nil  iVi'iii  (-ir\  tiii'ifN.  iii.iii  ^«!i!>-}i  -\.    .«.«->-  : 

wirli  '^n'at   limiiHir.   an*!  <*ain*-   X**  x\.»     ll.i^it*  .     !r-   .    :    ■ 
.\m-f»'ril.iiii.  \\liiT»'  -lit-  \ia«*  iii««i'    iiMjuiti**  nfiv  •  -  ••  r*.-        .  ■  ^■ 
at   aiiv  fiiriiHT   |il.ii*i'.      In  all  tln-i-  l««^>h-  Nlr    I  •  rr.ir  .   •.•-      •  . 
M*\»ral  iii'-i-tiiiL;  Imu^i—  ••!' tin-  |{riiuiii->to.    \  iliImj-!:-'-    a     :      '  ■  • 
l*r»«l««»lanf  ili^-i-iitiTH.  Imtli  !••  ••K-i  r\*  l!i»  ir  iii.ii:.- r*  ai.  :  •-  .   • 
aiiij  tn  •-■••  il  all  \\«  r-'  aM-«i  raMi-  l«i  !•«-  ■■^m  l-r:   •:».,.     .-        *  ■ 
all  wliiili  titiii  »•  li«    ii"t«  il  til"  ir  I  rr-r-.  a:.  I  -^'f-  a'l^  •     .■••■.  »       * 
••lit*    III    III-    **\\]\   itlilTil'iri  o  I  Ir-  ■!     k»  -    -\  :■  I  j-»j:.«     •   ••     •*.-     : 

IP  if  nil—  •  II.  aii<l  til'  :r  ni-!  i'  I!  .!  f  li  i!  « I...  fi  .  .  .  •!»  *■:•*!. 
Ill-  iiiifii-i  ar  Ami-*!  :i|.iiii  »a->  tli<  ir  ;^tji--!.  nr  a!  .i-\.  ■  -  •  ■:  *• 
\i»iiu.»  iliii'lr*  II  «•!  I">!li  -■  \«  -  an  l'r"i..li!  iti  !■'  !•  .»rT,  t.j^-  .  "*.  • 
III  ri     II'     /••'    |>afTi<  i.I.ir  iiit"iii.a!i<<ii  <  :  .ill  ?:•    r  ;  r  <     •:-    ^ 

\i  t\   IjJi   r.ilU   ri  v\.iril'  'i  tin    .i!!t  is-l-ii  t '-        II*    |   i"*  ■         »•    *    a  . 
IIm    -•at*  Isri'  --  .III'!   M«  .iTi;.  -^  ■•!   r  !:•     I  »  .'    ':   Iti   !  ■  .  -    j    . '  . 
arpl  til-    \^"iil'  itiil    ijiin  1    liT'l'  r-   ai    1    r  .  -  -   I  >    ^^ .       .,  •    «  %   ir     ,  ■ 
\i  riM  •!      1 1'    a!-i  \  i-j?'  •!  » !.•  jr  •  i:-.r«  !i'  -.  I.'  .If  J  •  ■■    r  -  r-      r.«   * 
at  '•  iil<  •!  .ill  ft  ■  ir  r*  Ii  ji"i.*  I  iI*   •  .i"  ■!  ■  •  f"  :  .  ■■  ;•  -.    II  •    •.    \  •.       .«  • . 
ill*  ir    III  i_'.i/  I.'  -    t  ■!    .ill    -'■■I*-  -.1  -•  -r-  ■■      '.].'  •:  :■       .■      '  ^*  .      ■•  ^- » 
nii'l    -i  i|'-    .1'    1  r.  ■".  >i  'Ii'    *\i:\   :•  i.'    i*  i\   .  t    I  ..  .  .  ■  j    ••  ^-^ 

|)ii     ••  n.-  •    r     <  ■!  • :     .•    \\  If   *liij»*      •»•-..     j.«  t-  •..■■!    i .  r»   %■;.•      ^-  • 
fn.i'l'      Ii-.*    ••■•    •  •  '    ■ !    .  .j   \i   f 'I    ii  ..f-     I  i .  i:  '.ij      I  'T   »;•  4  •! 
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I  he  made  known  to  the  lady  Elizabeth'^s  chief  attendants, 
inly  pressed  him  to  accompany  them  to  Heidelberg,  the 
e^s  court,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  palatinate.  They  told 
\  her  highness  had  taken  such  good  notice  of  him  herself, 
heard  so  much  of  him  from  the  commendations  of  others, 
:e  sought  preferment  by  his  travels,  he  might  now,  even 
irst,  make  a  very  fair  step  towards  it.  There  was  no 
it  he  might  be  made  her  secretary,  that  she  would  think 
worthy  of  that  place,  and  might  recommend  him  to  a 
He  humbly  thanked  them  for  their  good  opinion,  but 
ihem  they  were  mistaken  in  his  abilities.  He  was  then 
3d  to  her  royal  highness,  and  kissed  her  hand,  who  bade 
nrell,  and  wished  him  much  happiness  in  his  travels, 
errar  now  set  forward  on  his  journey  from  Amsterdam  to 
^h,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  travelled  for  some  time 
srson  for  his  guide,  who  had  but  one  eye.  After  some 
vel  they  passed  by  a  wood,  where  was  a  gibbet  and  some 
inging  in  chains.  "  Now,"  said  the  postman,  "  sir,  look 
those  villains  there  hanging,  some  years  since  set  upon 
;on,  wherein  were  an  English  youth,  and  a  Hamburgh 
b,  then  newly  come  out  of  Spain.  The  rogues  carried  us 
;  wood  on  a  cold  frosty  morning  and  stripped  us :  and 
id  good  gold  tied  up  in  the  shirts  of  the  gentlemen  who 
jlled  with  me,  which  they  took,  then  drank  up  our  wine, 
\  away  laughing.  But  sometime  after,  they,  still  using 
trade,  set  upon  another  waggon,  whose  passengers  made 
istance,  when  they  shot  three  of  them  dead  in  the  waggon, 
fled.  They  were  afterwards  taken,  and  there  hanged  as 
'  "  Your  history  is  true,'"  said  Mr.  Ferrar ;  "  for  that 
youth  was  my  brother.  He  has  told  me  this  story  him- 
id  when  I  first  saw  you,  I  knew  you  to  be  the  postman 
on  he  travelled,  for  he  described  you  as  having  but  one 

igth  he  arrived  at  Hamburgh,  where  the  factors  of  the 
b  adventurers  were  resident,  to  whom  his  father  and  bro- 
e  well  known.  Here  he  found  fresh  bills  of  exchange, 
ITS  from  his  father  to  Mr.  Gore,  his  old  acquaintance,  and 
aty-governor  of  the  company ;  who  received  Mr.  Ferrar 
at  friendship  and  respect,  and  provided  a  convenient 
for  him.  During  his  stay  here  he  procured  a  scholar  of 
Dtry  to  attend  him  daily  at  his  lodgings,  and  instruct  him 
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ill  the  lii'^li  Putt'li^  laniruai;*'.  in  wliii-h  In*  iii:i>l*  «:<<-h  ^\r  '    - 
.■i-*  ti»  Ih-  nf  i;n*;it  sM-nii'r  in  tin*  rniir-**-  **(  lii**   tra^-  !•       li-r    •  • 
in  tin*  afti-riinnn  lie  spi-nt  *««)iii>-  limip*  in  ixatniniii;^  li^  -^r.*    •• 
in   til  in  rity.  and  in  tin*  jilai'f?*  ftiljait-iit.      Ainl  !»•  n    :.-    .   ■  ■■   • 
hini'ii-lf  liv  ri'.'iilin:;  the  lii-t>>rif  •»  in  th*    Ihit^li   l;«2.^;.4j-      a 
iliMMnr"**'  uitli  ni^n  <it*  Ifarniiii;  in  tip*  jiLii  •    »»\  tii    •  r.^    ^ 
an<l  iIh'  nt-iuhlnmrini;  rilii"*  ;  i»f  iln  ir  >*  \»rjl  ^-irt-  .f  ^    *•  "- 
tlii'ir  r»'li:;i<iii  ;   i-iTli-ia-tif'al  •-taMi-'lnn*  n!  .    ;/it  .r  irA  i  •      ■ 
cmniiHTi'i' ;   tli**  iLitiin' :iiiii  ili-*|>ii'<iti<in  nt   tit*-   |«   'j-.'     ^    : 
]i:irtii'iil:ir  \ii1u«-^  :in<l  \ii'i—. 

I'piiii  ll.'iiiiliiirL;  Mr.  I'tTrar  tra\ill«-il  u|i  tii*  •-'•...I'.r-*  ••  .. 
nian\  i-itii--*.  at  i-adi  (ifuhii-li  li«-  >taii|  a  ^iiifii'i*  Ti!  ;  :.»  !  a^-  ^' 
iiiakf  (lll^4■r\ati•tll•«  ii|Mtn  all  tliiii:^^  uiirtii\  ••!  n.itj  -« 
rt'i;nlar|\  ffit'-n-d  iiitu  lii**  Itnnk  lur  that  u^   in  ^h-r*.   r^r.  : 

111  tlii**  ni:iiin«-r  li>-  |ta--«*l   u|i  t«i  tin-   iini^*  r-s'v   •  *  ]^ 
>a\niiv  .   uliin-.  Iia^iiii;  |irin».  r  i«!t*r^'«f  •-r-.i.!    f       T"^ 
nlijilt   Imf  oiini'-  tinif.  Initii  t^i  |h  rfi  il   liiiii*^  1'   r.    'ii      i   .•* 
laii'jiia;^*-.  :iiii|  t>i  ix.'mi  .'ii*«ii  uhat  otlur  kni*Mlf<i^'.    j  .i  ,.  «• 
I'liiili!   iti   tli.iT    |<ljii'«- ;   aii'l  t'i  ai'ijwairit    Imm-m  li    \%.\\   \  ... 

lit  unl'iiii:;  all  tltiii;^'-  in   iImt    uiM\ir-i(\        11       i'>ij<*: 
till  p  li'Tt    ill   a   |irMi<-i|'.il   Iptii'M    nf    tL.i!    i*i'\.  m'.j<).    ^i   a  V- 
In  III  If   •'!  T.mi'  ■!  |i«  r!iii--«iiin  t«"l«i .  ai.  I  !ii'  j-    ]''•  :  .    r*   •    • 
I  nil    iiii'l    I  ••urTi  •■!;-    f^i    lnni        I  h*    Lii.'!i-li    Iji  !    r^    .',    u   . 
fiMi<  ti  ri  '<|"  t  !.  :iii<l  \%«  if    jr>  .iTIv   ill  li jIiT*  •!  ^m*. It  ).-.-  |  '•  ^*a:.      .  •>.  • 
•«itt'<ii   ar.ij    (•  ill}"  r.       \ri'l    tin  \    \s*i*    ti.«    iii'-rt     \^'k'       m  : 
u)i>it  fli' \   x.ftM  !li,-i(  !.•    uii<..i«|    i.'>(    tiiK'Zi    ,kv\   !«rv.*  'ir     ^   ».        •- 
aii^   ■'tr-'J...'    •lufik.  .11. •}  li.k'l  .ii-«i  "l—  r\'  ■!   ■  i*  ^r-  .•!   :■       >  r^ 
ail  linii/-   :ii.'l  'ii.i?  Il'   ^^.i"  ^<  i\  liiiiiil'!'   .I'.-l  i<i>  •  k  ::.  '  .-  '•  .-^»     I. - 
Nit    -*i.\    *).>  \   -.i«   li.i.i   ;j.iJ!.ir.!    .1'    1    r:- f.    I'i    .ij;.»f!        !;..•    .:^ 
l.i^hi-'i.  Ill  ill.    ■  M  •  |.  If*  i.v  tl..- ;.:i,' %*.fc- :ii.  1 -■••.•..- i..  .   v    r^^ 
ii-»   I  !  ■!•  i.i^  !  r.1%1 !-    !!..!!  -"   .I'I  •■'  i.'  _•  •••  til.   r.  •  i    .  f  ::*    •  r  • 

lit       li.lj'  •      i    i\>       ?'..      t.|.-..i     .|.l;     i;'.ir,    .       i:.*.i     i..     j  i^      «      ^    .    fc. 
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1  resorting  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  all  the  exercises 
led  in  the  public  schools,  made  him  to  be  very  much 
.  He  gained  great  reputation  for  his  uncommon  abilities, 
;ence,  and  his  sweet  deportment ;  his  extraordinary  quick- 
attaining  whatsoever  he  set  himself  to,  the  elegant  Latin 
le  spake  with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  his  abundant  know- 
i  several  sorts  of  learning.  The  universal  admiration  he 
i  was  also  much  heightened  by  his  being  so  very  young, 
luaintance  was  desired  by  all  the  learned  men  of  that 
ty  :  and  he  being  free  in  all  courtesy  to  enter  into  discourse 
em,  many  every  day  resorted  to  him.  But  finding  that 
k  up  too  much  of  his  time,  he  privately  retired  into  lodg- 
81  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  enjoyed  a  better 
nity  to  follow  the  studies  he  had  resolved  upon ;  his  tutors 
ig  him  as  they  had  done  before.  And  here  he  passed 
ne  in  reading  over  the  best  authors  who  had  written  on 
man  nation,  and  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  nature  of 
emment,  laws,  and  customs. 

connection  of  the  English  factors  at  Leipsic  with  their 

Is  at  home  soon  transmitted  the  fame  of  Nicholas  Ferrar 

land,  who  was  deemed  and  represented  as  a  person  who 

Qe  great  intent  in  his  mind,  but  that  it  was  feared  by  all 

could  not  live  to  be  a  man  of  any  considerable  years. 

n  one  hand  his  parents  could  not  but  rejoice  on  hearing 

ccounts,  so  on  the  other  they  could  not  help  fearing  that 

eme  application  might,  though  at  present  he  was  in  per- 

Hh,  nevertheless  decay  his  strength,  and  shorten  his  life. 

erefore  exhorted  him  to  curb  his  too  diligent  mind,  and  to 

r  his  incessant  studies,  for  that  they  would  allow  him  what 

d  money  he  would  for  his  expences. 

Dg  now  learned  what  he  could  at  Leipsic,  he  departed 

ence  for  Prague,  and  there  he  abode  a  considerable  time, 

ras  able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  high  Dutch  language. 

hence  he  wandered  up  and  down,  to  every  great  place  here 

are,  sometimes  backwards,   sometimes  forward,  visiting 

irg,  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulme,  Spires,  the  emperor'*s 

tnd  so  from  one  prince'^s  court  to  another,  observing  every 

their  manner  of  living,  and  spending  their  time ;   what 

aes  of  arms  they  had ;  what  retinues  they  kept ;  what  their 

I  were ;  from  whence  they  had  their  origin ;  what  had 

iieir  revolutions;    and  accurately  noting  down  whatever 
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(f(*riiiaii\  Ii.'kI  in  unv  iilacv  \%iirtli  n*i>«iriliii-^.      'Di*  r*    >  .r.«:  4.<^ 
N(.>vt-r;il  i>:irt<«  of  licriiiaiiv  \i*r\  iiii:*'ni>iii«*   iiaii'ii 'n&rt'*  >f  ^a^-^   .• 
HiirtH,  in  :ill  tlii'sr  In*  ai*f{iiiri-«i  a  i'iiiiHiii«  raMi-  •!•  'jn^  •  f  k-f  »    ■  ,* 
So  that  tluTi*  ua-H  ^rarre  an\  tni<li\  art,  skill  tir  •»!•  r^  •  •  ■  ■    •  "     . 
whii'h   \ir  rouM   not   iliM'oiipM*  to  tin-  a^lMiii'«hiii«  :  !  •••       ■'  "• 
|»rofi'?»»*or-«   tln'ni*»i'Ki-*  in  tli-ir  n— |H'rti\»-  i-n-f*  *•-•■:.•       H-   "^ 
iiKtM«'r  aUo  of  til'-  ti-rlinical  ttrni"  <»f  tli»ir  >•■*•  rai  u.wt*  r-i*-   t  : 
ronlil  >|H>ak   |iro|MTl\   tn  tlh-ni  in  tli«  ir  o%%n   iii.-i!*^-v      M-    '    . 
rx|irr-*f^  all   tinw   thin*^-^  that  h«  luiii;  t"  **:ir.  —  •l:i«  r*    v:  :  k-  • 
all  that  h«|iini:  to  •«lii|t^.  ami  na\it;:ili<iM.  .in<l  uan  |«  r!«*  :  .:.  x^   '.* 
iiiariniTs'  |Mruliar  |ihraH«><*,  an^l  in  all  tli'-  |':irT:'*uIjir.!  •«     ' 
tra'h*  ami  or«Mi|i:iliiiii  in  r>>ninMii  lif*       \i.l  iii  tr.«r  ;  jk..  *.  .  •  * 
ont  an\  i^n  a!  •■;in-  nr  liiniMi-.      \'**r  hiHjn  n.  tr.ir...  .  h^**    »  - 
aii'l  Ih"  ni<-ni"r\  -n  \:i^\  .'hhI  r»  l-  nt»*«"  .  tim!  •  \*  r\  !:.  ■  j  •     •■* 
or  h«-ar<l.  m*  >;iu.  ^^:t^  all  his  iiv\ii.  anl  ii*   <  imi!  I  :..*:  4'  '.  •   x- 
III   til**   iH't-.i-iiiM  tlial  |iri"-«'ii!»  «l  itnt  If.  .i-  :ill  »}).•  k'  •  *   !,.•-.  ''  ..    . 
Ii\  ilail\  ppMif. 

r'p»ni  •••rman\.    .Niili«i|;i-    I'l  rrar  !••  nt    hi*  r  .»,rw     f  r    ivk 
Hilt  tlii>  |<l.t;^M<-   ht-iir^  at    tlial    tiiiH     in   ni:iii\   t'*w;:«     !  I'-r:-^  ' 
uhi  n    If   i-.ifn'     iiifii   tin-  \  •  n«  tiaii  I*  rrit^fri- ••.  Ii«    *».*•   •^*-^' 
F'  iiiaiii  thirf  \  i|.i\  -*  Ml  **i\>    |I.ii*<-  iti  :i  I.1/  ir>  ?!••    Miff*    !*  •    «  »•  • 
up    l-r    I'li' ij-    -••i.riTv.    hi!  wa^   :4ri-'Wi  ■!  ,1  •  .'.  I'l."'-  r    •       •       *. 
11*  r«    h-    |j  I  1  I- i-iiri    !■!  r- #   -!!■  ■  T    .I'.l    tf:"—     llrii^-    u*.     •     :      v-fc. 
t  i:iM"  h  I'l  I'.l-  -   '1  m  III-  t  r.4\  •  K  ,    t  •  r    \  ■  *»   iis-    t  ■  •••  *  a:  ^^  -■  » 

titiii*    \\\i\    •    ii>    hi-i  I'  I"!-     \'A  .il  -rjj  J'.;'   r:'  ■  -V  -r".   J^      !  .    k.*» 
•  li^'  -'   !'.■        !•.•■•  !■•  V.  r  '-r  !■  I  ?--r  I.i-   lit'iri     u-.*         H-  r.     ^«     u 
Il  i>i    tiiiK     t-i    i.i- -ij!.!*!    ul.r   II     «.is  I..  ■!..  ::;   \'.i]\   .    i.    •   :        •  I— 
i.:iu-t  it  :i;,  i   II.-    !.'i;t.      !:?•     '•    fv       I-  -I    .»U.i:.:i^-       !■    ^•'a   -     '.- 
-«  *•  r  .i3  •  ■>!  •  1:1  •  »-.,■,  ■  1 

H.»w:./    ...:..;'.    i'    .1    •*,.      t*,.tr\     ij.ii-    ■  !    I,  -    ,..•••.'.'.    -r      4.-. 
1*  I  '/    .4.-  I  :j     «■    .      .  : '  \    t-     I  T  ■  "•  •    i'*     I  I-    ■    -..f  •!•  \     t'     :   .  fc*  •     • 

.»'     ■■  ■  •■■  r   .  .'■     4  r   I  .  ir  i.  il  !     ■  ■■•   4j  ■   'i-  lul  ..: -  •   T*  ■   f  ■  i  :  '•  •  •  -t 
Tr  ..•  .      .•    I    I'.  !     4         \-  '  ■    r     I 
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le  side  to  the  other,  and  the  beast  came  down  the  hill 
The  guide,  who  was  advanced  a  few  yards,  and  had  passed 
x>w  crevice  through  which  the  ass  came  into  the  common 
«ing  Mr.  Ferrar'^s  situation,  cried  out  in  terror.  The 
Kclamation  caused  Mr.  Ferrar  to  look  up,  who  was  care- 
;arding  his  horse''s  steps,  and  was  then  upon  the  extreme 
'  the  precipice.  There  was  but  a  moment  between  him 
ain  destruction ;  when  in  that  moment,  just  as  the  beast 
K)n  him  she  tripped,  and  by  that  motion  the  timber  was 
he  right  way  as  it  was  at  first  laid  on.  Mr.  Ferrar  then 
r  stopping  his  horse  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice, 
)od  still,  till,  as  it  pleased  God,  the  beast  went  quietly  on 
'  burthen,  and  passed  him  without  any  harm  but  a  slight 
.■om  the  timber.  After  this  providential  escape,  for  which 
ned  his  most  devout  thanks  to  God,  he  proceeded  on  his 
Padua,  and  so  on  to  Venice,  without  any  other  disaster, 
mice  Mr.  Ferrar  found  letters  of  recommendation  directed 
hidley  Garleton,  at  that  time '  the  English  ambassador 
lich  he  presented  to  him,  who  most  courteously  embraced 
ring,  "I  have  a  long  time  expected  your  coming  to 
for  I  have  received  several  letters  from  many  noble 
fes  concerning  you.  And  now,  sir,  assure  yourself  that 
I  may  in  any  kind  befriend  you,  I  shall  most  gladly  do 
e  ambassador  then  caused  him  to  dine  with  him,  and 
lim,  he  said,  once  for  all  to  do  so  every  day.  Mr.  Ferrar 
ly  repaired  to  him  that  he  might  inform  himself  from  so 
a  person  of  those  things  that  might  be  of  service  to  him 
hire  travels. 

g  now  staid  a  convenient  time  at  Venice,  he  returned  to 
rhich  before  he  had  only  passed  through,  but  now  resolved 
there  for  some  time ;  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  all 
ding  and  knowledge  to  be  attained  in  that  university, 
srefore  he  procured  tutors  in  those  sciences  in  which  he 
.  to  be  farther  instructed.  And  he  won  their  highest 
on  at  his  ingenious  questions  and  answers,  his  ready 
leion,  his  earnest  prosecution,  and  his  wonderful  pro- 
in  so  many  and  such  various  studies,  which  at  the  same 
med  to  him  no  other  than  so  many  several  recreations. 

If  time,']  From  1610  to  1615,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  sir  Henry 


I 
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IliH  .iOf(ii«iiMt.inr«'   \v:is   riuirt*^!  l»y  nil   tli*-   It-am*^!  in- n   :•    •• 
university,  hut   imrtiriilarly  liy  ihi-  moM   «-fiiii]«  n!    j.h]i*o*-ii--     &• 
lie  iH'Ktowrfl  iiiii'uiiinuin  <lilii;«'iii'«*  in  tin*  pursuit  f(  ith  •!:•  aI  4--  • 
lf'ili;t*.     And  x\\\r*  lie  flid  fmin  n  ilnuMf  inoti\«-.   Uith   U«-a.-»    *.» 
h«-l<l  the  pliysir  f«'llniv>ln|i  at  ('Ian*  Hall.  an<l  a\^*  f*n  »•*«   -.-*    / 
tin*  infirm   anti   prrcarioim    Mat«*  i*f  hi**  **y^u  h«:il!h      ir.    ■^r? 
n's|MTt  a  j»nnM'r  pnitii-imry  in  tIi»*  "^ii-nr*-  *»(  ni««iir:n>   cj'-   • 
|if<'iiliarlv  Hi>r\iri-a))l(' ti»  )iim.      And  n«iM  lii«  fn«  ii«l«h:ii   «  **    '■•- 
i'atlnan  pliysirians,  anil  lln-ir  liiirh  •Mifni  auA  irr- jit  \   ».   f  f  :.-r 
ua'«  iif  MiiL^nlar  iM-iictit  tn  liim  :  fur  l)«-  ft  II  %rr«  *\jkns*  r^  'j^*  -    ' 
a  iliMinii-r.  \iliii'li  in  all  human  pmlialiilil)    M^tiaM   ^^i*    (**-*•; 
fatal,  had   it   ni>t    iM'fn  for  thrir  uat^hful  ran-,  and   m  •«*.   '.-•^« 
att<iititiiiH. 

It  ha>  liti'ii  siij^ifi'sti'd  l»v  Mr.  An'lnh'a«*««n  •  M«  %  •.  tK*'  ^o    •' 
tlii'M-  l*ailiinii  |ih\'^irianH,  diiriiii;  Mr.  l-'i-rrar"*  illfi*  ••*.  *  r>.jA'  ^ 
tn  s«*iin(i-  him  ti»  |M»|ii'rv  :   a**  al**ii,  that  mj-'Ti  ^-.i*  r»*^«i»*^  ••  *■ 
thin  illiii  H*..  hi*  ntndi'  a  \iiu  nf  |Mr]M'tiiai  i'«  Id  :i>'%      »?-  i 
miuld  n|M)ii   hi«   P'tiini   t'l  l'jii;laiid.  a*«  **o.*ii  .i«  h.    •    -..t 
iii>  ntU.  "•  *tli-  hi-  :itr:iir-*  lor  tli:it  |<iir|Mi«M'.  au'l  i  iid«A«    ..»  '.     ->-:•.* 
th«    r*  iii.iiihi'  r  «•!"  iii-  lit.-  in  a  p  ii'ji«»ii-  Ptiriiii-  t.r        H  .:     /  :  ->  •• 
artiJ'l'  •«  I  •!«•  u-'T  ll'nl  "iithfit  lit  •■\iili  in't-      %•  t  if  i)i     Iv!'.-  •  ••   ••  ■ 
it  \\\\\   i.'iiiuii'  t-<r  .1  \<  r\  r>  m:irk;iM'    iii^tan<-*    .  t  *- !•'    ',   :  .^.   •-• 
\%ill  «  I".  Iif  ill  l!.'    !  .f'lr-    ji:irt  <'f  hi««  hiV. 

\\  h.i-     Mr    I'-rrir  •■"iitiiin*  d    th\i-«   ;it   l*.i«ir..i    •..      m-i-.-^-    •• 
li<    il'li     .i:.d    I    ;r-»;       !  :-     -t";!!-^.   hi     h..  I    :t!l    *\\'T'-'     '*  i' " 

1  i-rii:;  h.  -  ^r*  .it  t-ni;!?  \  in  *^yw  *  lu^  :i  !  r  uhl*  d  ■•:'  d  I  •  r.  »  M 
I  .li^di^fj  ;•■  J.tli  •:!  I'l  •  i:ii»  ihiT'ur.  \\)\**  !■>  th»  ITji  .;*  .•*  #•  I 
•  lii-  Ih;./  I.  I  I  f-  .' •\  .1'  ■  •'!■  f  .41  1  h.i'l  !!•  ■!  !'r..!j  J.:-  .  --•.•^  ' 
:i\  ■  id  *  '.•  I  .  :  i.':!-  !>•  \*  I  !•  Ii  •  '■•  !.iv%  -  :iiiju.i^i  !■.  n-  .*r.' .  »^  f«  f  ■  ■ 
u.i^  III  i  I  ''•  >!•]•-•'  I  !•  i.irn  ii>>]\ .  lull  r>>*)i-tAl<d  *.'«  r-A..-«'  < 
hi-*    I.'-    !-■      —  \  •    !■  n  j'ii.   h't««  ^  •  r.    h'-    .l«'>|ii:tii.Tt  •!    \f»      J  ■  ••m* 

wi'li    I     -    !■  ••       1.      -li  ■  !.ir:iij    i.:^    /«•;•!    •' -lit  f"  .■••'i     :k  ■    1    •.-■■•*- 

'  •  »      i    I"    ■•     rf   .■  J   li!  ■!    I   •    ^l\-      i.nii    T'-i.'  •*  I    XT"!     -  r> 

^I '     I  ■  ■•  if    '  '.     1  ;    f  I'  ■  il    .  ■■•  >    I  I*  I  ■•  *      \    -*     >•  •^-..fc«. 

^        .    • '       ;■■    »    f      ■    r   • '       i.  .1!.  I      ?  .  ■•  •     .*•>,-' 
1  .''■  •    r    I      r-     '   4- .     I     i    ■     ■    j-  *.    i     A-    ■ 

'   •     •_    .  -  ■  \     -i    •■*•*.••     _k.;       •!■ 
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m  of  a  sincere  and  most  affectionate  friendship  between 

errar  thus  passing  his  time  between  Venice  and  Padua  in 
of  learning  and  virtue,  and  in  the  most  laudable  pursuits, 
luch  sought  after,  and  visited  by  the  English  who  were 
)  on  their  travels;  who  were  delighted  with  his  con- 
j  notwithstanding  that  his  way  of  life  and  manner  of 
were  very  different  from  their  own :  and  they  would  often 
sly  confess  that  he  was  certainly  in  the  right  way,  and 
'  could  not  but  wish  they  could  live  as  he  lived, 
gentlemen  on  their  return  to  England  spoke  of  him  in 
est  terms  of  applause  to  their  respective  families  and 
ais.  The  Italian  merchants  also  and  the  English  factors 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  with  whom  he  had  transac- 
noney  concerns,  all  wrote  of  him  to  their  correspondents 
id,  with  the  warmest  commendations,  considering  him 
do  had  some  great  object  in  view,  and  would  sometime 

0  the  world   possessed  of  very  extraordinary  talents, 
reputation  became  general :  on  the  exchange,  in  the 

durt,  and  all  over  the  country  he  was  universally  known 

srsally  admired. 

(  now  finished  his  intended  studies,  having  traversed  all 

1  become  intimately  acquainted  with  every  place  of  con- 
being  perfect  master  of  the  Italian  language,  both  for 

Dd  discourse,  having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  their 
toms,  manners,  doctrines,  and  practices,  civil  and  eccle- 
id  having  made  the  best  use  of  every  thing  he  had  heard, 
leen,  and  being  determined  as  to  his  future  plan  of  con- 
resolved  at  last  to  pay  a  visit  to  imperial  Rome.  He 
eed  before  he  went  thither,  as  much  of  that  celebrated 
I  ancient  and  modem,  as  could  be  learned  from  history, 
conversation  with  many  persons  of  great  judgment  and 
on,  who  had  lately  been  there :  but  he  was  desirous  to 
rhat  he  had  learned  by  information  from  others,  by  his 
rvation.  But  having  been  well  informed  that  since  he 
0  Italy,  there  had  been  a  particular  account  of  him  sent 
,  of  the  college  of  which  he  was  fellow  in  Cambridge,  of 
les,  and  his  acquisitions  in  learning,  and  particularly 
person  had  been  described  in  all  points  to  the  college  of 

jgnfortunate  gentleman  is  the  person  who  in  the  original  MS.  is 
jieferred  to  as  Mr.  G ]  Gar  Ion  ? 
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Hii!!i«  fiiiii—  ;it  "ii'"  I'l.n"'".  -"ini'lim* '•  :il  arM'Oii  r.  .ii  '  -  #•■"•*. 
in«ii«- at  all.      Il«    -f.iiij  af   Ki-m*-  aK-'U!  '.»   j  -lav-.  .■■  "a*  '  .» 

h'-  HO   iiiiiiriiN*  •!   lii-  i»|iji'rT'Miitii-  a-  that  li     *.*•  •'■':  •      .•  ' 
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tip  !!■  «     li»     \*'  It!    til    Malta     ^^f.'  r-       "I'    lit  th*    L?.  ^* '  *  *      ■  •  -         '•■^  ft 
jiar'w  nl  ir  tri«  iil-!i!|'  \->r  liMn    aT    !'  ■    r  j»ar'!'  ^'    ■    -.r-  -1   •  :•  *   -  ■ 
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sent  for  the  most  celebrated  physician  in  the  city,  and 
himself  entirely  to  his  care.  He  was  very  regular  in  his 
ice,  and  was  very  careful  of  him.  His  host  also  and 
where  he  lodged  shewed  great  tenderness  and  attention 

irst  day  he  was  taken  ill  he  wrote  to  his  much  loved 
hom  he  had  left  at  Venice,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  G.,  to 
)  had  promised  to  give  information  of  his  arrival  at  Mar- 
In  this  letter  he  acquainted  him  that  he  was  beginning 
ill,  and  feared  his  illness  would  prove  both  long  and  dan- 
Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  his  illness  continued  thirty-four 
1  his  physician  was  for  a  long  time  in  absolute  despair 
fe.     This  made  his  attendants  desirous  to  know  who  he 
ch  Mr.  Ferrar  industriously  concealed.     But  one  day,  as 
s  looking  amongst  his  things  for  something  he  had  called 
FuUy  wrapped  up  in  a  little  box,  was  discovered  the  rich 
ich  was  presented  to  him  by  his  friend  the  knight  of 
t  his  departure  from  that  island.     At  sight  of  this,  the 
hostess,  and  the  physician  presently  concluded  that  he 
night  of  that  order,  who  was  travelling  unknown,  and 
lestly  entreated  him  no  longer  to  conceal  himself.     Mr. 
1  vain  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  mistake, 
them  that  he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  travelling 
3ment  and  instruction ;  for  the  more  he  af&rmed  this, 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinion.    His  disorder 
inning  excessive,  the  physician  had  given  him  up  for  lost. 
;he  very  moment  when  all  hope  was  gone,  a  favourable 
k  place ;  and  though  he  was  extremely  weak  and  reduced 
west  degree,  yet  he  soon  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 

3w  word  was  brought  to  him  that  there  was  a  gentleman 
5t  arrived  from  Venice,  who  demanded  to  see  him.  They 
w  what  true  friendship  is,  need  not  to  be  informed  that 
m  could  be  no  other  than  his  dear  and  unfortunate  friend 

When  he  came  into  Mr.  Ferraris  room,  and  beheld  his 
ng  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  so  pale,  weak,  and  reduced, 
into  tears.  His  friend  was  equally  affected,  seeing  him 
•ectedly.  They  mutually  embraced,  and  a  long,  and 
»tely  expressive  silence  ensued :  for  their  hearts  were  so 

neither  could  for  some  time  speak  to  the  other.  At 
r.  Ferrar  told  him  how  welcome  he  was  to  him,  who  but 
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yi*HtfT4lay  fxiMM'trtl  iievrr  to  wt*  liiin  nn»rp.  Mr.  Ci  n^»^  •:*• 
on  tlji*  ri'rn|it  of  his  h'tt«r  In*  UTame  ki  iW|ily  afllir?--:  •.•-*'.  > 
rniiM  lint  ri'<*t  ila\  or  iii^ht.  till  In*  bIniIiM  '^-^-  hiii;  .  •r^i  r  v 
shoiilil  fiiifi  liiin  Htiil  Mrk.  Ik*  mii^lit  .iliidt*  with  l.irii  ar.  i  :a^  %-* 
of  him  :  th.it  it' !)•*  *«hoiil(l  tli«'.  hr  iiiijht  |MTfMnii  :)>  ::.-  ;•  r.  _•> 
of  iMirial ;  and  that  if  In-  •<1miuM  ririi\«'r.  h«'  n.ijf.r  r*-  -*  »-• 
him  on  tliat  ha|>|iy  •»«Ta«'iini.  aii'j  in  i\»r_\  r«-j-<-:  -fj-  »  ?  'm' 
imfi*ijrn<-il  friiMjilship  whii-h  wan  jii-?l\  ilu*  ',**  i.;*  ..-  -..'.f 
virtn**. 

Ah  a  Hiitt'iTr  and  atri'ctionati-  fri»ii*l  i^  jM-riuij**  :/.•    r:    •-'   •''^■ 
tiial  nicilirini-  tliat  «*aii  h«'  a'inniii'^ti  n  d  to  t}i«   «i<  *k    ^.  ^  i  *. '« 
di'ariiii;  att»  ntinii-*  of  ihi*   Untxtil'Mt    Mr.  <•     \\r    \  -  rr^  •  ••-" 
da\  aihani'i'd  aparr  in  hi-»  n-i'onry.      An*!  uh»ii  h-    %i  :fc«  r*.   ..- 
to  In-  (lilt  of  iJaiiLTir.  Mr.  tf.  ^aiil  h--  nui-t  a!  !.i*T  ?  i  i  .•    •     "k.— ■   ^ 
aimI  ri-tiirfi  f»»  \  fiiin-.      "  ^  «-."  -<iii|  Mr    !"•  rr;*r    "    »     «.  -.;-*..   ;.  • 
n-turn   t-i  \  t  nii-»-.  lait   I  wdl   ntuni  with  %«■;»        I     r  a-  ^    -   '•*  ■ 
In  I'll   ''O  v»  r\  kniii  a^  li»  rmni-  — •  lar  t»»   t.iU*    '"ar-    ■  i   ::.■     •  :•  . 
iia-*  ill.  ar:i!  ha\«'  lik<  wi-    -t.iiij  -«i  li»iij  \%ilh  iii-     i!   :•  '  .:     .•.:i'» 
nfi>I   thi'   I' .ixt    ri-tiirii  1  i-:iii    niakiv   t'l   -mi     %•  .t    ^.     )^  ^        v  r 
iH'uI'l    hi-    tak*-    aii\    P  lii-^-d  .    aihl    -«•    th»  i    r^  ?  ,r:.    -i    r.-j  ti.--   . 
\  fill -•  .      Iri'in   fill-  |i]:ir>-   Mr    I '•  rrar  muh)* 'ii.t!' !\   ^'a%*    :>^  ^ 
r<iif-    ail    :ii  •'••uiit    lif    In-    rt::<l    *:' •-. ii- <«-     .ir.  I    r*  •     *  • '\    ml    Uir 
•M  :ll.  -    i?i.ii.r\  atV- •  fi'-nat'    1   !?•  r  J*- .iri!;j  -Li?.     \jr:l   1*3* 

H.I'.  M.  J  -•.ii'i  it  \  .  ;,:.■■  tjl|i.»  \*.i-  jM  rl- •  !i*  rK"  •%.  f.  ;  *.•■•  i.» 
••tri  ri^''li  f  ..-r-t.;,*  !\  r-.Ti.i?i.|  li>  T-.-ik  In*  1.*.-!  i-a*  •'  ^.  '..• 
fn*  lid-  i'  i  .It  ,i..i  •  I'..-,  fip  r-  .  I'll!  j..»r!  -...^fU  •  r.  ••  j«»' 
fill  !»•!  N|r  *•  .'•■  .it  rr.  ir  j  iffili^*  | n  -•  •  r- -1  l.ir-i  «  •'*■  k-  •» 
!'•  !!•  I.'    .»■   i    <•    ''^    r  i|-,.  r     -iiMi^    'li.iT    prli^)-    :•    •     ^rr    r»    i 
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the  officers  and  mariners,  whether  they  ought  to  yield, 
it  out ;  they  referred  their  doubts  to  Mr.  Ferrar,  who 
)d  eolent  among  them  attending  to  their  debate.  They 
*his  young  gentleman  has  a  life  to  lose,  as  well  as  we ; 
»r  what  he  thinks  of  the  matter.'*'*  For  from  his  first 
on  board,  upon  discourse  with  him,  they  had  taken  a 
ing  to  him,  perceiving  that  he  had  great  skill  in  maritime 

''errar  being  thus  applied  to  in  form  for  his  opinion,  reso- 
ld them  that  they  ought  to  fight  it  out,  and  put  their  trust 
That  it  was  better  to  die  valiantly,  than  be  carried  into 
That  God  could  easily  deliver  them,  and  he  hoped  would 
r  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  He  then 
1  in  mind  of  the  many  sea  engagements  achieved  by  their 
(len,  in  which  the  victory  had  beeir  gained  against  superior 
.  Thus  encouraged,  his  words  were  so  prevalent,  that 
speed  they  made  ready  to  defend  themselves,  committing 
ise  to  the  protection  of  God.  And  to  shew  that  they 
;  deficient  in  English  spirit,  they,  having  the  advantage 
nd,  and  a  fit  opportunity,  determined  to  give  their  enemy 
nde :  when,  lo  !  just  as  the  master  was  giving  the  word 
cmner  to  fire,  the  Turkish  ship  to  their  great  astonishment 
tnd  steered  away  from  them  with  all  the  sail  she  could 
They  soon  perceived  that  this  unexpected  movement  was 
B  discovery  of  another  ship,  which  they  supposed  was 
to  be  a  better  booty.  The  Turk  being  gone  they  pro- 
»n  their  voyage,  and  without  any  farther  difficulty  arrived 
destined  port  in  Spain. 

after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Ferrar  determined  to  see  Madrid, 

king'*s  court,  and  whatever  else  was  worth  notice  in  that 

he  country.     But  having  spent  some  time  at  Madrid,  he 

»  spent  almost  all  the  money  he  had  brought  with  him 

mice.     He   therefore  made  an  enquiry  whether  there 

f  bills  of  exchange,  or  letters  for  him,  directed  to  some  of 

^h  merchants  in  that  city,  but  could  not  hear  of  any ; 

lad  reached  Madrid  long  before  his  father  thought  he 

a  there.     In  making  this  enquiry,  he  carried  the  matter 

it  was  for  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ferrar,  who,  he 

1,  would  be  there  about  that  time :  for  he  was  resolved,  if 

,  not  to  discover  himself.     But  it  happened  that  a  Mr. 
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Wycluv  th#»  Hon  of  a  iiiercliant ',  a  |»artii'iiiAr  fri«-nil  ^-f  Mr  K-  ttl*  • 
fathiT.  wa-sat  that  time  at  Ma<lriii.     And  hv  U-iiiir  tui'»n:^<  :  x 
this  yotiiifx  ^'iitlcman  an«l  Mraii^iT  niailt*  fn-«|Ufiit  t  r»;u.n  i^'v* 
ono  nf  thi»  iianx'  of  Frirar,  ki'pt   an  ol#^  nam   •  i»    tjj.-r   •  -r. 
Ami    |K'rci'ivinu   something  wry   r\traf»nliruir\    in    K:»    ^ — - 
cl«'|Nirtni('i)t.  in  the  wisihnn.  aiiti  tht*  viit  nf  hi<*  r**fi«irKati  •-    &->. 
his  ^n-at  knoulnl^p  in  lan^iiai;*'**.  hi*  ciinrluili-^l  h:ni  !•■  \^  •^f* 
|MT4c»n  of  hii^h  fa.Hhiiiii.  uho  \%:i.s  ih'HJniiiH  ti»  tni\»  1  u;Ar>   »-      v- 
th('n*ii|Hin.  hotli  hiniM-lf.  an«i  all  tht<   l'!n;:!i'«)i  •-Ntal'i2«i«*-:  r-**- 
niaiji*  liini  an  nffi-r  nf  all  tlit*  ri\ilitii  •*  in  thi-ir  |«i»«  r 

Ihit  aM  Ik*  >^as  nnu  at  a  Maml  Imw  to  |*nH-f  t^l  arvl  «*^:  -  '.-v 
tn  take  in  nrcliT  tn  |i:i.*«s  llinMiLfh  S|iain.  an«l  th*ii  ihr-*::^^  *  -^-i -• 
hnnir.  ami  Immii:;  uiii'a*«v  that  nn  hilU  nf  fxriuin;;*  iii*n  c:*  f 
Mi«'li  a  «in«*  a**  he  i>ni)nin-«l  aftt-r.  In-  mhIiIi  nU  •!•  it  riiti:*<«l  :  rm  - 
no  fartlii-r  at  pn-M-nt  ;  but  iniin«-iliati*l\  tn  nuik«  th«  (- «:  /  r  i* 
u:i\  tn  KMi;Iaiiil.  ami  in  nriji-r  tn  tlii«.  in  ira\i  1  nn  T*!  &•  *•  !  w 
)if  i'«iiiM  tn  St.  Si-lia-tiaii*-.  anil  tliiTt-  l.'iki-  «hi|>  f^r  Li«  :a'  -> 
rnuntr\ . 

111  |in'|i.-tratiiiii  f^r  tlii"*  t  \|M-iiiiitin.  a*  hr  ^lill  r»-*«-!»'»i  r  :•!► 
•<ih|i-.  til  ki-*'|i  liiiiio'-lt'  iiiikiKiMn.  In-  |iri\at«I]k  ••-•1<I  hi«  rl  *ki  ».'•: 
Hiiiiii'  ji\\tl*«  wliii'li  hi-  )i:i<l  hy  him.  In  **u|i|il\  h:**  |iri-«»  r.t  f-'-A**  f;j> 
atii|  prnMiU'  fur  hi«»  futiin*  m.iiiI^  in  hi*  j-urtii  *  \:  ._v.i^ 
Mailn<l  !»•  tn-ik  l';i\i'  ••!"  Mr.  \\'ki-li«.  aiii  l^-  ••. '.-r  K"»j*= 
ni*Tr)i.iir -.  with  :ii'kri<»>\1«  •ijmi  iiI-<  ••!  ihiirinari^  f  ti. :::«•«  ;  *.:*-. 
At  whi-li  tiiiit  Mr  W  \i'hi  ni-iih-  Iniii  an  n??i  r  .■!  »f^:  rw^^  v 
nii^'hl  \«:iii?    m],iiI)   Mr    f- rr.ir  |>«>hli  ]\  •{••-h!i*<! 

\iii|  riiiu  li<  •«<  t  1<<n\.ir<I  ••II  t<iii!  uiitiil.i  ri«'h  r.ii-^t  r  >.-  f  •  "a:il 
|iri-«i  iifi  •!  r*i  l.iMi  \\  lii-^  •!•  :ir  tri<i^l  Mr  i*  .  m::'  •..•.  a  -^iftA  ji 
hi*  tli'iiM*  '  .iii'l  f.i--»»*k  \!i.l  Mith  III  iii\   :i  yk-  .\r\  ••.-  •     ^zmZ  •••* 

f  •  M   nil  •■riiiri' ii.iTn^i.x.    Im     |  tir-ii*  •!    I.i^     •  iiri.*  «     |i«i    S*     f  «,r>:    liP 
(•■•  f  .ifft  r  :i  fi  \*  •i.i\-    tr.ii' lim^'  I'li  I'l'    h"t   -.in-l*  ••!    ??**!   r*  •»•"."• 

!'•   |m  I  iiiiji     ii'is'i     \«  •  .ifh  •!     .I'l-i    '111     *k'n   til  I  ••!n»'   "ff    •i  ■    T*^T    :■    vy 

«\ii^-'\i!\    I  ur.!'.!   ?.•   I  MM   •>   |T»«  • .  i!       •  hn    !   ^•' •    •.:•    ^  »:#^ 

U  I;,  r-      I         I   •  \j'  ■!     —  •  Iti  J    I  I      «  .1-   .1    \  .   !;ll;^    f— .T    ^T'W     ".■  r      *-   :    ••*'. 

Ii*    •.'•':     '    ,'.*'..    •?       .    ••  .     '    ■?    ■  ■  r    ■  f    '•  i-.    •  -  r    ;  •-  -^  •  •• 
I  .•  .  •     '     ■        I     ■•.■:'■•■•••'    I      ■•.;!-  '.*'  .''..■  ft  '.  « 
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which  she  brought  for  that  purpose.  This  gave  him 
lie  ease,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  comfortably  on  his 
the  next  morning,  and  by  future  applications  prevented 
e  inconveniences  of  that  sort. 

!eason  for  travelling  always  with  his  rapier  in  his  hand, 
*  only  to  be  instantly  on  his  defence  in  case  of  any 
attack,  but  that  he  might  also  pass  the  more  readily  in 
6  as  a  young  gentleman  soldier,  going  towards  Flanders 
the  king  of  Spain,  under  Spinola '.     And  upon  the  way 

times,  and  places,  as  he  travelled,  he  seemed  to  be  very 
ve  about  Spinola,  and  what  he  was  doing  in  Flanders ;  so 

with  whom  he  had  any  discourse  of  this  sort  took  him 
balian.  But  at  one  place  where  he  passed  the  night,  the 
r  being  informed  of  a  stranger  who  lodged  in  the  town, 
d  him  strictly  in  many  particulars.  And  Mr.  Ferrar 
tn  such  wary  answers,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  what  farther 
>  him.  At  last,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  rapier,  he  told 
t  costly  rapier  was  unbefitting  him,  for  he  knew  not  how 
»  by  it,  and  therefore  he  would  have  it  from  him.  Mr. 
told  him  he  must  pardon  him  in  not  parting  with  his 

which  a  soldier  ought  to  preserve  as  his  life ;  adding  that 
iven  him  by  a  dear  and  worthy  friend,  who  enjoined  him 
it,  and  that  he  was  determined  so  to  do.  But  this  did 
sfy  the  governor,  who  told  him  that  stout  as  he  was  he 
eliver  the  rapier  to  him  before  he  departed,  or  he  would 
n  repent  his  refusal.  Mr.  Ferrar  replied,  that  he  hoped 
kS  more  justice  to  be  found  every  where  in  Spain,  than  to 
force  an  innocent  traveller''s  weapon  from  him.  That  he 
in  any  thing  offended  Csesar,  or  his  laws,  or  the  customs 
ountry  since  he  was  in  it,  and  that  he  would  be  cautious 
3o  so  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay.  That  he  came 
ij  from  the  king^s  court,  and  that  he  had  friends  there 
dd  not  suffer  him  to  receive  any  wrong.  From  this  wise 
dute  answer,  his  determined  behaviour,  and  a  style  of 
3  so  far  above  his  outward  appearance,  the  standers-by 
id  him  to  be  some  other  man  than  his  habit  declared,  and 
the  governor  to  meddle  no  more  with  him  about  the 

r  Spmola,"]  The  marquis  Ambrogio  Spinola,  the  celebrated  com- 
f  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1614,  caused  bj 
feed  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves.  j 
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r:i|iicr.      W'liu.    tluMi    uddn-Asiiii;    hiiii-M'If   x*»     Mr    ITrar     -a 
"  \V«>1I.  I  purt*i*i\c  \nu  arc  a  \iiiinL;  Italian  v:<-ntl'  tiiar;.  v  :  •      .  - 
afti*r  «>ur  atTair.**  in  I'lamlfr*.  and  aftiT  th*-  ni;*rj'-ji«»  >;  :i  ^  -    ^- 
I'liiuitrvniaii.  ti»  wlmni  I  undrr*tanii  %iiu   ar*'   cif-J       i  --^     •'- 
ynur  \vca|Min,  wliirli  in  truth  i^  nio*«t   iiand**'in}i  aid  "-^i  :*- *   » 
and  H4I  III'  di^nii^oi-d  liini  in  |»riM*«M*d  nn  lii«  ji>urn«-\ 

W'liilr   Mr.  Ti'iTar  lra\fllfd  thu-*  ahmr  «i*ir    a   c^  a!   j*.-    * 
Spain,  lit*  i\alki-d  niwv  lialt'  a  dav  viitlii»ut   *«■•«  in.:  ar.«    ^••ii    ar>r 
ik;i.H  tlii-n-fon-  •dili;;t  d  tt»  j;u«'h.h  at  hi- wa%,  h\  th»  J— •:  -d*ter«i:'ff 
hi*  ruidd  niakf.  tti  |iriM*itMl  strai^lit  f<ir«anl  fnini  :)i«-  {Ui  •  vr**** 
hf  liad  Ind^fil  thr  niirht  U'fi*rt'.      Aiul  il  U-in;;  ?!•>«»  ii*  jir  ^xr^r^ 
h«-   |ii-nN'i\til   that  thi-  rnad  he  i\aH  hi  \»*\  liini  t«i  a  ««  nk  )  jt.  ■ 
ifthirh   at   li-ii:;t)i  ht*  i%ith  n>»  ••mall  pain^  and  ilit)i*'uiT%  a^-*>*: 
ithI  iN-iriir  arri\i-il  at  fh*-  ti<|i.  li*-  tht  n-  fKin*!  a  r^'Uii  i  ;  !»!     '^  •  - 
^riMinil.   lit*  r<>n*«iili  nihil-  in;i;jnitudi-.    <  iir'Mnp.i^-«  d   *:;'.r.%    «    ' 
rm-k- lit  a  |»rti'lii;liiii-  hiijhl.  and  lAtnnbU  •!•«]••■:.  t*.-^  •    • 
n*-ithir  I'mil'l   li--   di-t«rri  :iii\  |iath».-i\.  •  \ii  |-t  t'.A*   ^%   »•  .  ■    v 
had   a.-i'i"ijd«  d    t«i   II  .'pI    hiMi   ••u*    fr-in    thi*   rK'k\  iijI— -•^     k'» 
tli«Ti-h\  im-»«iira'^'»-  hini  t»»  ]*>»  \*ir\snr'\. 

\f  ill"    -ijlil  «•!  tiji-«   In     «.i-   ntu>  h   truihliil.  thr  k.:.^   •-    **t 
Mhi'!I\   nii^Iak*  n    lh<     hill  uhi«di  h*    li.id  Ui-n   •lir**"*-]    T      »«-.'' 
an>l  ih.it  h'    mii-t  ;i*  I  i-t  t.ik*    up  hi-  irili"ii^*   I  i  •  ij.-  ^  *'.  •*  !t,*: 
iii^'ht        It' iii^'   tliij-   |''[''   N"  d.  au'l    I  ■•!    ku"*»iii^'  ^•f^:  "is 

ih.'WTl^    kl.'I'     d-'V\M.    .ilid    )  l.i>  t  d    T<i   (  iim|    t.i     j-f./i'-t     a.*  -  i     £  •^•^. 

hnit  I'll  n  •  x.iiiiiiiiii.'  i^ilh  i-.m  ti.i  ati\i>  ?\  .il!  p.ir*-*  V  •■•  /  %' 
i""ii!'l  tiii>I  .ir.\  uai  f  '  I  ■  !j"  iiiiii  \"t\\  ird  i!i  I.:-  ;  -'ir.-  \  •'  r  :  «»• 
tiMi  l.i'«  T't  !M:ik  'ti  r  'irst:'!^  hi  •  -j-j- d  .1  l.irji  Kl^i  ^  K  -j  **  Kr 
h.i-*iU  !.  .'I'lj  "11'  !r  ^li  :i  ii.irr>>\«  iii.i  •  '-r  .■  ••  r  ■.  •  f  •  » 
ai.<l  i:iilii>  di.i*<  \\  di-  1 1  !••  .ir  :i^'.i.n  li'i?  h«  \«  ,*  Il  *.  •  •  ^  ^  *  'il* 
an>!  v%.*<.  !.:<  t<  ■  *  :..»■!•  .ill  {•••■v>:h|i-  h.i-Ti  t"  !•!••*•  a:  i  «•« 
H.I*  I-.  .  :.i.  .  !  •  i..  1 1.  .I-'  I'-ir  h«  «  ••!!■•  i%»  1  h  ■;»^  ••  .fc"  :T  r  rl' 
Im  -  -.l:..  •  i:-!-  .1. ■.■•;..»!  i:-  ■  .*  Ill  !lp-  •  *•  IjII.  J  r«  !  ..f. .1:  ^-  !  :r»  S  C2r 
fti  I  I  ■:.-  ,  .•  :i' 1\  Mi.i*  :  •'•:*l\  'h  f«  w.!-.  •*.!?;•  !«  11  '  ^  •#  •«• 
I.    '    '  I-       ■'        I  'r        ■.'   \     !  .      -  » .»     •  •.■     -.1*  ..     'T-  A*     -      A^**  '■  • 
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step  more  and  more  dark.  Yet  stopping  a  little  while,  listening, 
and  still  looking  and  venturing  slowly  more  forward,  he  discerned^ 
as  he  thought,  a  glinmiering  of  more  light  at  a  distance.  So  he 
went  on,  and  found  it  to  be  another  window  or  air-hole,  cut 
like  the  former  through  the  solid  rock  to  give  farther  light  to  the 
subterranean  passage.  Thus  proceeding  onwards,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  disagreeable  circumstances,  he  at 
length  plainly  perceived  that  this  passage  was  a  way  to  some  sub- 
terranean habitation,  cut  by  human  labour  into  the  heart  of  the 
rock.  Thereupon  listening  and  proceeding  with  caution,  he 
fancied  that  he  heard  the  voices  of  people  talking  at  no  great 
distance.  Resolving  therefore  to  go  forward  again,  he  found  at 
length  that  there  was  indeed  a  sort  of  house  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  rock,  and  that  it  was  a  harbour,  or  place  of  entertainment 
for  passengers  who  travelled  that  way. 

Coming  into  the  room  he  saluted  the  host,  and  the  people  who 
were  there ;  and  sitting  down  he  called  for  bread  and  wine,  and 
then  began  to  discourse  with  them  how  hard  it  was  to  find  the 
way  to  them ;  which,  they  said,  to  a  stranger,  must  be  indeed 
extremely  difficult,  but  was  not  so  to  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  turns  and  windings  of  that  subterraneous  labyrinth.  He 
then  called  for  more  wine  to  wash  and  bathe  his  feet.  Which 
done,  after  some  communication  of  ordinary  matters,  such  as 
travellers  use  with  their  hosts,  he  made  strict  observation  of  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  the  people  in  the  house,  and  found 
great  reason  not  very  well  to  like  them ;  but  now  there  was  no 
remedy. 

As  for  the  people,  they  thought  him  to  be  a  young  Italian 
soldier,  going  to  the  marquis  Spinola.  For  that  way  his  conver- 
sation much  tended,  and  shewed  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  military  transactions  in  Flanders  with  the  Hollanders.  At 
length  he  told  them  that  he  was  very  weary  and  very  sleepy,  and, 
if  they  pleased,  would  lie  down  upon  a  bench,  and  take  some  rest. 
For  that,  he  pretended,  was  his  custom  when  he  travelled,  in 
order  to  inure  himself  to  hardships. 

Thereupon  they  shewed  him  into  another  room  within  the 
cavern ;  and  Mr.  Ferrar,  not  laying  his  rapier  away,  but  keeping 
it  close  to  him,  lay  down  to  sleep.  But  he  was  scarce  laid  down, 
when  two  lusty,  ruffian-looking  fellows  and  a  young  woman  came 
into  the  room.  Mr.  Ferrar  heard  and  saw  them,  but  lay  still,  as 
if  he  was  fast  asleep.     The  men  then  demanded  of  the  people  of 
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llir  lious(\  "  Who  H  thnhcri*.  uho  lif»  Hlvt-|iiii^  up'ti  I/.'  ^»o 
llirv  ariHUcriHl.  "  W'l*  know  imt :   hi*  in  lat«*l\  o»iim'  in  *»r»  ••a.*^ 
and  say^  ht*  is  aynuii^  Italian  Miltjit-r.  whu  i«  vr**"*-;  >'•*"  ^  ^'^v*^ 
to  M'r\«'  iiiicliT  Sjiiiiola.''     Aii'l  tlun  tin  j  fnt*  n-^l  in:.'  *•  rrr      ^ 
vrrsatinn  in  a  wry  Inw  vnirr,  whi«'h  Mr.  l''»-iTar  •■••111  i  r.  •.  ?•  v 

After  this  thi*\  Kit  <l«t\in  at  a  tahh-  at  th*-  fartfj.  r  ^r  :  '  'v 
niiini.  ami  in  a  hnld  m.-inniT  Iw^an  tn  rail  f<*r  %an-ii.*  tf.  *  j«  1  : 
in  (Iriiikini;  tili-ir  \%inr  thi'\  «li"*i'«MH>*-«i  i»f  ilitT  r»  i:t  t:.a!?'r-  i*. :  k' 
ItMii^th  ^nw  vi-rv  nu-rry.  Hut  at  l.i-t  **u*  i-f  th»  ft  U'w*  »■ '  t  •;- 
and  aftrr  a  sliort  time  rann'  in  a;:ain.  and  thtii  aft«  r  ^  trv  k.-^* 
and  fiM»li-«h  u«irds  lN-;r.iii  tn  <|narn*l  with  th«  U'lniari  ^t^  ji* 
him  as  cri'^^H  unnU  in  n-tiirn,  an«i  thi-ir  i»thi  r  '*«*ni|kan> -l  ?aa  'z 
hrr  |K:irt.  fnmi  wurds  tlii'V  rann'  to  lilnw^.  ami  U*;pin  !>  lai  K^'-a* 
on  lh«'  uiinian.  W  h<  n  ii|Nin  ^-iir  rr\iMi;  «iul.  tin  h**:  -a-:-  •".! 
nin^j  in.  hut  in'^tiail  of  U  in^j  a|»|*' x-M-d  li\  hirii.  1*1- \  jr^  *  ?=. — 
and  nion-  rum-.  AH  thi"  Mr.  Ft  rrar  hi  ar.l  a; -I  sa*  •••- 
ap|M-arid  a*«  if  li<-  u:t«  in  a  ■Miini<l  •>!•'•  |*.  and  k'  |>!  )  i«  1^.*':  '»«■' 
U|M>n  hi-*  rapii-r.  TliiA  iMlJt  •!  in  hnn  lur  !.•  !|'.  J-.. I  h.  !>  jx.—*  ■: 
not  till  ir  l>ra\^Inii;.  •<till  niakinira^  if  hi*Ha<«  di  ad  a«i'*|<  T'«^' 
ftip"  a»»  In-  t'liiitinui  i|  III  ln'  ••till,  ami  •«  •  nn  •!  ttt  tak«  n- •  ri^-^*^  « 
iht  in.  ihiir  i-'Httt  nlinn  I'l-.'ixt  d.  ami  th^  \  ail  «•  n!  "i.T  ■  i  ".?»-  -•rx 
in  \«  r\  frit-iidl\  I*  rm-  ?«!'/•  ihi-r 

Mr  I'l  rnir  %'iw  all  ihi-  w;i-  ilnfii-  t*'  |tr'»\"k«  ).,•:  •  f  •  k-t, 
tak'  I'll*  juirt  'ir  I'llit  r.  th.il  •»••  ihi  \  n.i.dit  h.i*»  j.-Ar**ir»:  •  ra 
hnn.  .'iiid  r:ii  ri>  d  iMl«t  #  \i  riiTmii  "Miiiii  K'ld  •!• -i.;!!  aj"i:'-*?  f  r:  i^i" 
hi  In  ;ird  H't  iii««r«-  if  lli«  ni  .  aii<l  ii"t  I- iii;^  aM*  !•■  *-  -  ;  •-  ••r 
at  *\.i\  Ir-ak.  aii'l  nu«l«-  h.i-I«  awav  ;:im'.^'  <i.*1  t*^;.k«  *.  e  t^ 
t  Hf'.iiH-  iiiif  i-f  *lii  ir  h.iMiU 

Afti  r  III-  • -•Ml"  li'Mii  ?ln'<  ••iil'Ii  ir:i?:' an  ;*i--l«  .  Jiai  iv^  Trat'-Ir-: 
fi\t  liM[.>iri  •!  iiiiji  -  III  >|<:iiii  in  ilii-  hi  .1*.  nf  ■•;:i:no«  r.  a]-«:>  .  ibT'i  -n 
fi".»  Ti.;ikiii'j  III"*  i.l-M  rx.iti'ti;*  Mil  tin  i-<>iiiitn  1!*  lurv*;**^  hatl 
|.r'"i.' ?;••!.-  ;itii|  i.u  ?K.  ■ii-|-i»-itJ"n  and  inaiif.i  r*  "f  t*>  ;«•  c-". 
hi  .1*  !■  hjrli  :irri%id  -.!?•  !\  :»f  **I  >.h.i-r:ni'«  H«f»  ?^  ^  «.^*i  ft 
-'    I      |.  .il\    !..    -:i:l    I    r    I   •./'  i»    1     I    .•    \»  i;*  :  j  !*   r  .1  f»-   »   -   !  1 

•  •     .     ,'•-:.  il     i-.      t-  .  ■  .    .    l   /».    I*   .  :  V     :•   ■  -   Ir    Ti,   r;..       jij  'a.  v      :    "i"' 
*.  ■'-  '      1:    .   !r-i  .  .i'."  •    ■     I   •  ji     '.   -.  ••:•    i  .i'  !■  .»•    I  "..».  .  \*  *.  -»-: 

r  '■ . ■    i»      i     I  ■       !  I  r    I    ;  . L f  •  ■  »-   »  ? ■  \»  •  i  I \ "    ' .  1 ;  i  ^  1  -^ -^--ji _•*   r  -    -«j.-» -• 

■    ■    ■      < 

I  •    .  .  r     ■»       r-    '  .    I    •.■■■■:».     -■     •  T-    ■•  .»:  K'  !     «  1    -*  '    .•   .  r*  -ji 
J  f.  •..  .     ?  ■  .i.'i.    •     ;    .»■■  • .   !     f    -  ■   I'.v.      ■   .    *r\ 
W  >    .kt>    \      *    :       !■..•'  •».  1    :    N|  r    I  .  :  r^f   **  »  ^    ■  -'  •  J*^ 
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unconimon  abilities,  illustrious  virtue,  and  indefatigable 
fy  exciting  the  highest  admiration,  and  receiving  in  every 
universal  applause ;  but  we  shall  now  see  him  the  man  of 
I,  appl}ring,  with  unwearied  attention,  the  great  talents  with 
h>d  had  blessed  him,  to  important  negotiations  both  of  a 
and  a  public  nature. 

etum  waa  at  a  very  critical  time.     For  one  branch  of  his 

¥B3  in  great  distress,  and  stood  in  need  of  his  care  and 

His  brother  John  Ferrar  was  likewise  entered  into 

public  employment,  by  which  he  became  engaged  in 
fihirs  which  required  his  assistance.     For  sir  Edwyn 

being  chosen  governor  of  the  Virginia  company,  Mr. 
*errar  was  made  king'^s  counsel  for  that  plantation.  He 
e  left  the  management  of  his  concerns  in  merchandise  to 
tds  and  partners.  And  the  Virginia  coiurts  after  this  were 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ferrar  the  father :  who  from  his  singu- 
tion  for  that  honourable  company,  himself  being  one  of 
f  adventurers  of  that  plantation  and  the  Somers  Islands*, 
them  the  use  of  his  great  hall,  and  other  best  rooms  of 
se  to  hold  their  weekly  and  daily  meetings.  Many  other 
K)th  of  public  and  private  concernment,  now  on  foot, 
equally  to  call  for  the  presence  and  assistance  of  Mr.  N. 
For  (not  to  speak  of  public  matters)  to  all  human 
nee,  without  his  advice,  diligence,  and  great  wisdom  in 
ig  the  private  affairs  of  his  family  at  this  critical  juncture, 
ad  been  great  danger  not  only  of  much  loss  in  many 
u^  but  even  of  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  his  elder 

»diately  after  his  arrival  at  Dover  Mr.  Ferrar  rode  post  to 
;  and  finding  the  door  of  his  father''s  house  open,  he  en- 
iih  his  rich  rapier  at  his  side,  arrayed  only  in  his  cassock 
iblet,  and  just  in  the  manner  as  he  had  travelled  from 
to  St.  Sebastian'^s. 

neeting  between  the  worthy  parents  and  their  beloved  son, 
iiey  had  not  seen  for  five  years,  and  whom  they  had  ex- 
never  to  have  seen  again,  was  mutually  affectionate  and 

W9  Islands.']  The  Bermudas^  called  also  the  Somen  Islands,  in  honour 
OBge  Somers,  one  of  the  Virginia  Company,  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Ily  name  was  corrupted  by  ignorant  chartographers  into  Summer 
ji  blonder  which  the  French  have  made  tenfold  more  absurd  by  call- 
iibe  Isies  de  TEt^. 
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enil«*arinK  in  the  liiuhi*Ht  «li*^n'e.  ami  may  iii«*n-  •-a.Ml%  U  .:: 
tluiii  ik*?»crilitMl.    Tliis  \i\>  uiU'XiK-ct^-*!  ami  iiim-h  i»i*}»-*; :'  •  •»^--. 
ua.s  in  the  vi*ar   HIIS;    In*    liimsi-lf  Iwifij  ih»fi   t»'-.r\  -i       • 

fatlitT  wvi'ntv-l\*«».  ami  liin  niotlicr  M\tv-t»ti  \tar^    -f  *.-• 

•  •  • 

lie  Mion  >li«'\ir<l  liiiiiM>lf  u|Nin  thr  K!irliai)i:i .  an<l  ir.  :*  ^^  '  * 
tiimcii  his  thaiik'«  tu  tho-*!'  iin-n-liaiiT.-  h\  whi»M-  fAo:-  r»  !-    -a. 
n*(.vivi>(i  his  n'lnittam'o,  ami  iiiaiiv  I<M*al  ri«ihTi<-«       11*   «»•?.« 

■ 

iniirh  miti(*«il  Inith  fur  thr  lN*aiity  nf  hi**  |M-r^in.  a:i  i  !  *  J* 
mniiv  t>iiiiii'-iit  i|ii:ihtii'*> :  ami  all  hi**  friomU  <M»iin   f>u:ii   ":^:  '^' 

ni'i-iiiiiit.s  thi'V  hail  n ivnl  of  hi"i  unrth  aii«l  wi^i'iin  fr  •t;j  v-^*' 

hail  m»t   In'cii  lAaLTifcniti'tl.  hut  that  hif«%irtut«  ai,-i   L;«  ^*^- c 
|ili"*hiii<'iit!«  Mlr]^'iKHl'«|  all  ri'|N»rt  aii«l  all  i-\|MvLa;i**ii 

III  hi*>  trnvi'U  thrmii^h  IKilI.iml.  (finiMri\.  Ita}\.  a?' i  ^:«k- 
Mr.  Ki-rrar  |iiiri'h.iHi«l  iiiaii\  ran-  artu'h-^  **i  run  •*:r%.  -.*.■• 
(M'an***  ami  valiiahli'  iMMik^.  an*!  It-arii*-*!  lr*-ali^-«  in  ti<«  ixr.^^xc  ^ 
iif  tho-«f  ilitfiTi-iil  riiui)irii-«*.  In  I'oll' rtiii^  wlii'h  h*-  •^•rtA...«  ia: 
a  |«riiiri|ial  ty*'  In  thn-M-  uhirh  tri-at«-«l  thi-  ^ulji»t*  i-f  a  •^•t'.m 
liff.  «|i-\iiti<iii.  ami  ri-liL;i«iii-  p-liri'im  iil.  Hi  U**j;;hl  al«  ai*^ 
yn  ;it  iiiiiiihfT  of  jifint"*  ifii;ra\*«l  h\  th«*  U-*!  nia*l«  r»  /  \^a. 
tiiiH-  .  all  pl.iii\i-  t'»  hi-t«»rii*al  pa^sa-ji*^  **(  th«-  •  »M  ani  N«»  T*^ 

t.kiii>iit.      lii'l I   III'  1*  t    ntithini;  tif  thi«  -•irt   tliat    «a^   la^:^'** 

<•— -.i|H'  hiin  \ii'l  thin  trr»  at  trra-un-  ff  mriti*"«  t.-  i«^  hr.»: 
limit*.  ii|»"M  lii-  ri  tiifii  li'»in»\  li^  iui>l  tin*  H:iti«fa<  ti-'ii  !•  '.-»:  •■•• 
si%i*  \\  :irri\<  •!  (li<  r<    lt<  t<iri    liiin 

\  •  r\    \iu\f   I'l'i' t '1    "I    tl.i-'   tna-iirt     i-*    n-»\\    n  rihA...  -^       TV 
1'irr.ir  Liiiiil*  U  in;^'  tlrm  in  tli«ir  l<«\.'il!%  !••  ih--  kiu^.  •. ■.   if  ■•  «j* 
at  lii'l'liiij  M.I*  |iliiipli  r*  •!  Ill  thi    •  im1  w.ir- .    an-l  n  a  w^.*.  --   >^ 
*a-fa*i-'M   :iil  fli-  -"    tlun^-  |"  ri-ii«  •!  ■  \«-»  p'  -••in-    -1  f.     j  t.-.'^k  :» 

•  if  i^fi  ;i?    \.ili;'-     -!  ill   i!i  I"  •«•«•*  •^-i"ll  "f  till-  •  •liTtif. 

1*  if.v%  I  i.|ii.  t  III  th*    •tr>l<  r  iif  tiiM<    T'l   «|>  .iL  xf    Vf    ^^  a!  '«^*s 
lihi.  li   ^1r    N     I' rr.ir    !j.4»!.  iiniii' •ii.i*i  i%    afti  r    >.:•    r»*. -n-     .-^    'v 

lll.ill.lj*  i:t'  li'    "t     ?ii«     .k'Tiir-     t'f    ?!.•       ^   ir^'lM.I    i-'!:.}ai:\    .  •  •-i  ■* 

l'\   III-  |r  .!■  !.•    •'•111.*     I.,     ^'-t    '"fir-"  ijh    r.iaii^    a-   \    jr*  *•.    i -ft 

•  (.I*..  •<    w  •'.  i.  .•'.<•■•   ii*    .1  .1    ?•  I  :/.i»  •■•1        r?-.r  .    "    ■    r-  ^"  I 

«  .  1    ij  I     ir  .V     i"  .  •  ■   i'  I      *  ■  •  •  I    :•  !■  •■.  ir      •■■"•:!      •'    \:    '  ^••^     r 
■■..'.    i.  I  I         I  il.il"'      ^    '*\    '  .-  »  \'r.\    '  :    .\T\       "1.      ^■' 

'•   *•  i»    ■     I'     .       "•  ».•       ■     •  \         »    »  •   <»    •       f-:.*p 

'    ft      ■      ■■»  ■        •'  •        »       »  '  ••-  '      >        Tft"*^         •      "•    4  *        •■■'■     •    '^■* 
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intrigues  he  in  the  end  wrought  upon  a  weak  prince  to 
B  one  of  the  most  flourishing  companies  for  commerce  in 
d.  And  it  may  possibly  give  tibe  reader  some  satisfaction 
some  of  his  subtle  proceedings  here  unravelled ;  as  this 
hardly  touched  by  any  other  author '. 
after  Mr.  Ferraris  return,  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  who  had 
high  character  of  him  from  many  who  had  known  him  in 
mght  his  acquaintance ;  and  being  exceedingly  taken  with 
t  abilities,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  make  him  known 
arl  of  Southampton,  and  the  other  principal  members  of 
jinia  company.  In  a  very  little  time  he  was  made  one  of 
alar  committee  in  some  business  of  great  importance ; 
^  the  company  having  sufficient  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
,  at  the  next  general  court  it  was  proposed  and  agreed 
should  be  king^s  counsel '  for  the  Virginia  plantation  in 
e  of  his  brother  John,  who  was  then  made  the  deputy 
r.  And  when  his  name,  according  to  custom,  was  entered 
»rd  chamberlain^s  book,  sir  Edwjm  Sandys  took  care  to 
',  that  lord  with  his  uncommon  worth ;  which  indeed  daily 
d  more  appeared  in  every  thing  he  undertook :  and  as  he 
no  ability,  so  he  spared  no  diligence  in  ordering  all  their 
r  consequence.  And  thus  he  became  deeply  engaged  in 
a  public  nature.  Yet  his  own  inclinations  at  his  return 
rather  to  think  of  settling  himself  again  at  Cambridge, 
1  he  was  the  more  induced,  as  he  still  held  the  physic 
ip  in  Clare  Hall.  But  this  he  now  saw  could  not  be  done, 
his  parents,  now  grown  old,  requested  their  beloved  son 
in  with  them.  Therefore  all  he  could  obtain  in  this  re- 
mi  them,  and  from  his  business,  was  the  liberty  now  and 
pass  a  few  days  with  his  old  acquaintance  and  friends  still 
ig  in  Cambridge. 

18  time,  J  619,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
1  and  reader  of  Greometry  at  Gresham  college,  and  one  of 
ginia  company,  being  about  to  leave  London,  and  settle  at 

•y  other  auihor.']  [This  was  said  about  the  year  1664.] 
V  eoMuei.]  It  is  very  probable  that,  in  this  capacity,  Nicholas  Ferrar 
I  than  a  share  in  drawing  up  the  following  work,  which  is  very  rare, 
Inch  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  "  A  Declaration 
ife  of  the  Colony  and  Affaires  in  Virginia^  with  the  Names  of  the  Ad- 
>  mtd  Summes  adventured  in  that  Action,  By  His  Maiesties  Counseil 
jda,  22  Jtrnii,  1620."   4to. 
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Oxfnnl  as  Savilian  |injfi»Hwir  tlim*,  n-riiiniii«'iul»-tl  ii    !•■  li.-   V  ' 
errs*  (Niiii|i:iiiv,  \\\uf  hail  th«*  pft  of  tiiat  prKft^-^ipii.:}-.  w^: 
hIiouM  Iiv  all  iiifaiis  oIFit  tli**  piari^   tn  Mr    F<  rr^kr  u;*  :;  L:«     « 
tiTiiis,  >ia\iiisr,  tliat  III'  wa.*«  tin*  aM(-**t  |inifici«  iit  h«-   kii*  »    ;:   * '^' 
Hcii'iirr.     Tli«'  (*ir«>r  was  iiiaili'   arriiriiiii;;l\.   wlut  h   Ih    n'*^**' 
flrrliiifd.  *-aviiiL;  lii'^  frifiif!  Mr.  Hrii^LT^  ua*»  iiiiji*h  rni-*.Ak«  r.  .: 
and  that  liin  afri'ctiiMi  and  L!(><>dni*f**«  to  him   liail  nifi*-i  .'.;*  ^^.. 
UK'Nt.      Ilr  llH'ri'fiiri' |ira\iil  tluiii  t«i  apjioiiit  ^.iii.    i:.  r»     ■   -   ' 
iMTHiin  ;   hut    that   for   him***  If  tlinut«h   h«>   •hrhri><l    Th-     r'.'-  j  : 
lidiiMiir.  Ill*   woiilfl  :il\\a\'«   hi*   n:nU  !•!  m  r\i'  th«-  ci*\     ■{  I,  •: 
ami  th«-  iiiaL^iiifu'i'iir   fnuiiilatiidi  itf  •>ir  Th'^ina**  <>ri  ^h^:-     * 

lltllinit  id'  hi-  |MiM«T. 

\\'hili>  xir  l!il\\\n  S.'iinU*.  riiiitinut  il   •^•i\»nnir.    tin-    r^  t    'a:-^ 
of  till'  N'irL^iiu.'i  riiiii]>aii]k  m-M-   \*r\  hii^h   iinih  r   hi*   l'-^      '   "-* 
na:;i'iiiiiit       Ihit  luniii:^  imw    •u-nitl  hi"*   \»;4r.   and  I- *:  ^    '^    •  • 

Ki-IHTal  \iiii'i    iiili-iiih  il  t'l  lia\i-  Ih'»  n  i  ]•  ft*  d  .l;^.im.  h»   *  ::r    te«  ••■. 

|io\\i  r  at  fiMirt.  all  t)h- iiii  a-*urt^  ui  r>  hn-k- ii  that  }^i  U--  i»*  -' 
takiii  fur  that  ]iiir|i'iHi-. 

h    wa*  a|i|»«iiriti  •!   I'\  tin    i  hart*  r   "1    lh«-   ri.nija:  \    ••-»'.    v. - 
•ihiiidil  Im-  I  \i  r\   yt  at  in  I.a-ti  r  t^  riii  a  u>  \\  i  !■  •!;■■:.  .f  a  'r  »•-*•'- 
iir  'jiiM  rit<>r.  aii'l  a  •!•  piifx .  and  that  ii«i  ir.aii  ••}.•■■..!!  h-'li  •    '.^f    ■' 
th<>«<-    pl.ii'i -•   ni'if*     tit.iii    t)tr<  I     \*aT'.         I  ill*    •'i-«!i    !.    « ^«     ''  » 
ilitt  iph  d  •.!  )••    iiia>l<    h\    hilh-t.  a    III*  Ml"  I    ir. !r"d    ■  -  •]    )\   %.r  }  : 
w\  II  >.iiid\ '    a-«  III'  "?  1:k'  I\  t"  -'  ■■■ir-   a  f r»  •   «  1-    r*    •.         V    •  v-u 
«'«.jirt  •!  i\   )••  11.;^'  a|  j.'ii.*'  d   .r.d  rl.-   'I.i\  .ir.d  !.■•  .r  ■  ?  .  !■  •  •     •.  ••  r^ 
••••iiH     tli«  r«    \*t  r*    a*-»  Mil  !•  d   ii- ar  i:|-  t,  •  «■  :.!\   i;rf  a'.  j-«r»     .'••i' 
land  .    u»  ar  .i  l.iin'ln  d  ••!    tin    lU'.-?    .  i:,:t.i  :.•  kn:^"  !•     f  v.-    %     i 
il'ifii  .     ••!    ;/.il'.i:  ?     ,:•  !/!•  :!•  !i    !!.aT.\     I'.il.'-...  1*    av  i    •  a;  r*.-  •     k  •: 
r»  i\"-A  ii<  •!  I.I  .w  r  ■  IP  .%T  .1  f.'iiiilii  .1  ii.-  r.   .    a*.!  ■  ;  !  !.•    i;.-  •t   »  rr  *  • 
I  i»i/«  ••■•  .1  \ •  r\   r ■ -|"  I  Vil  !•    .iH.»ii  111?  !\       >-?h.i!rl.i   ••;.••      <fj^'< 
i»f    ii  If     f;-.«     I  .-.j-dr-   I     j.i-.  •*    i.f    ^  \i  ral    ra:  k*     xr-i      ,-*-'* 
I  *  •  r\    • !  : '  ^*  I..  ;:.  J  |.-.  ;   iT  ■  d    •'  •     *]  r>  •     !-  r**-  -r.*    »  f    ■    »    r>     !      "• 
f  .ir.i.  i  »••  ■•  !.•'■■    I  ..»  .   ■  •  J    ■. •  ri.'i   v%.  r«    r    ■«  t  •  I-    r.*--  -  -i  •  ^ 

r»     • !' .  •  ■   I  •    •  ■  f . .  J  I  .■ '  ■  i  ■ .  J  ■     "  ;•  •    .^- . 


•  ■»• 
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I      ..■■•■      •  .-•  .    f     ■■  \      '.      ■    ■    .4' 
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sQence,  every  man  present  standing  in  amazement  at  this 

invasion  of  their  rights,  this  breach  of  their  charter,  and 

of  tyrannic  power.    At  length  some  at  the  lower  end  of 

stood  up,  and  prayed  that  the  courtiers  having  delivered 

essage,  and  consequently  having  nothing  more  to  say, 

fithdraw,  till  the  company  had  resolved  what  to  do. 

sari  of  Southampton  (Henry  Wriothesley)  then  stood  up 

I, ''  For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  like  not  this  motion  :  let 

le  gentlemen  if  they  please  keep  their  places,  and  sit  and 

)  opinions  of  the  company,  that  so  they  may  be  both  ear 

witnesses  of  our  actions,  and  words,  and  may  themselves 

)  means  truly  inform  his  majesty  of  our  fair  and  justifia- 

of  proceeding  in  this  weighty  business :  a  business  of  the 

soncemment  both  in  respect  of  his  majesty,  and  in  respect 

sompany.     In  respect  of  his  majesty,  whom  we  know  to 

it  a  king,  that  he  may  understand  what  privileges  he  hath 

us  by  his  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of  England : 

credit  and  authority  of  which  letters,  we  have  advanced 

sntured  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  own  estates : 

respect  of  the  company,  who  have  gained  so  hopeful  a 

which  they  have  bought,  and  compounded  for  with  the 

and  which  when  once  well  peopled  by  English  colonies, 

full  employment  for  all  needy  people  in  this  land,  who 

in  to  swarm  in  this  blessed  time  of  peace  under  his  ma- 

iappy  reign ;    wiU  provide  estates  likewise   for  all  the 

brothers,  gentlemen  of  this  kingdom ;  and  also  a  ready 

ing  supply  to  this  nation  of  those  commodities  which  in 

ent  condition  we  are  fain  to  fetch  from  foreign  nations, 

ibtful  friends,  yea  from  heathen  princes.     These  circum- 

I  say,  fairly  considered,  make  this  a  business  of  so  great 

nent,  that  it  can  never  be  too  solemnly,  too  thoroughly, 

ablidy  examined.'*'^ 

Southampton  having  thus  spoken  sat  down,  and  after 
ence  sir  Laurence  Hyde,  the  learned  lawyer,  next  rose 
said,  "  May  it  please  this  honourable  society,  I  for  my 
only  agree  to  that  motion  now  made  by  the  noble  earl 
ke  last,  but  also  desire  the  company  not  only  to  permit, 
1  to  intreat  these  worthy  messengers  of  the  king  to  stay 
ourt,  and  I  will  be  thus  farther  bold  to  break  the  ice, 
;ive  you  my  opinion  that  the  first  step  we  ought  to  take 
aerious  business  now  in  hand  should  be  to  cause  the 
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patent,  afl  the  foumlAtinn  of  all  our  procrrflinsii,  to  \w  brr^  'ttj*^ 
(iiatfiv  |inMhirc<l.  ami  n^ad.  UTorv  tlii?«  honiMiraUr  awn  wiMi .  k^*; 
th(*Hi»  uortliy  jj»Millriin'n  th**  kiii^'N  im-^^j^inKfr*,  Af>*l  5^>•'  •• 'i 
wo  anil  thov  Hliall  all  whih  Ih*  hati»«fi«^l  in  tl»e  •*it«'nt  "(    •.*  ;•- 

■ 

vik*^i*s.  and  in  tin*  stri'ii^tli  n(  \\\h  nwjt-Ktjr'n  {^rant  whirh  r.  s^" 
nuidi*  to  us  undiT  the  i^rrat  Heal  nf  KniHanfl.  and  urid«-r  ?>«  !i».-.: 
and  honour  of  a  kin^/" 

Thorpii|K»n,  all  in^tantlv  crii*<l  out.    'Tlif  latt-nt  '  Tl*-   ;«*:••: 
(iimI  !<iv«>  tin*  kin^."     Tho  |iat«>nt  wa**  tlii-n  o|h  iiK  aik  1    i:«:.z<"'.« 

ri-ad  l»v  tli«'  s«M-n-tarv. 

*  • 

AfhT  uhirh  ^ir  Liun'nt*«*  n\di*  «>t*NN|  up  aj*ait]  ar  i  «a.i. 
**  (ifutli'nii'U.  I  prav  vnu  all  to  n)i*M*ni'  will  ih«  «i*rl*  V  *v 
|>at4'nt  in  tin*  |iniiit  of  rliM'tin^f  a  i:ii\i'mnr.  Yi'U  »-•  i:  !•  !r*'**^*« 
li*ft  to  your  oun  fn f  rliniri*.  Thi*«  I  taki-  if  !••««•  i«-rt  ;  Ia^*.  b-^: 
i'%iili'iit  that  wi*  »*hnll  mil  nii-^l  to  savanv  tliin;^  ni<*r>  i"  :'  \-'. 
no  douht  thi'M*  v^nitlruii-n.  nlu-n  %%<*  "-liall  lui%*-  iIoim  ••ur  ^»'« 
and  thi'\  ili>|i.ir(.  will  i:i\i'  hi-«  niajt-^tj  a  ju-t  iiiforiitAtj  -.  •/  -j* 
caHi-.  and  uni|ii*ii\i  him  in  tin'  unju-t  uii^n  1*^^  iit^tj**n«  sTrt 
ha\i>  In  I'll  ^i«i'ii  liini  in  lhi>  |Miinl." 

Th*'  ri—t  iif  ihi'  iiiau\  l.i«  \iT'»  uh'i  ui  n-  tin  r%*  r'-r>-^-^«:  :t 
o|»iiiii»ii  uit)i  -if  Lauri'iii'i-  ll^ij*'.  and  tin-  •'••urt  \i>ti«i  trxAS  tiv^ 
hliiiuM  iii»\«  iiiiiiii-ili:it<-U  |iriH'iii]  t'l  I  ]•  «*ti<iii.  \\  h*  n  a  fr^r^:  i 
•»ir  l.dwwi  S:iijtl\-«,  -ir  li«t]"  rt  l*hil!t|>*i.  «!..•  sar  U  K.n  i  f  .-t^  ^-.u 
t<i  \%lii»[ii  xir  J.'lvwM  h:iil  \%)ti-|Hrid.  •••••■••I  up  ;tf|.|  cr»««*!  /  ^h** 
iNfiirf  Th«  \  |ir>M'i  •  ill  •!   til  hi  :ir  liiiii  .i  ui>ril.  nr  !w<>.  a:   i  i.v -.  ^tL 

*  I  -ii.ili  ••'•ii-»n!  that  \\*-  '^n  til  .i:i  •  !•  i-tr-'n  t.-..!  i.f  Jufcj^i  \ 
it  iH  th«-  Ill-Ill* -'<  iif  th>  d.(%.  .iii'l  if  ui  il«i  It  |}..'  ri'iW  «* 
thi  n  )'\  Ml  iii\  <'|<iiii"ii  f*<rt'i  i!  niir  y.it*  ii!  .  an«|  al«i  tKi:  «« 
h«  •Ml  ij'iii.j  -hi  v\  mir  dil?\  \>*  tin  kili;J  lli  i'r»l»  r  !••  %«!:«/«  *  -rt  ,t 
nil  (h:it  \%i  III. II  \thi>h.  .-|H  I  .1111  iii**tntrt<d  \*\  !hi«  «  rt.^v  ff^n 
th  Hum  \<>iir  \aU  ;^'i>\i  rn<>r.  iii.i\  In'thiiit,  if  %'>u  «iil  i^t  -^  « :«f 
•  iwfi  jiid/iM«  ii!-.  .!•  |<r»  •«•  111  !i'rl»«.ir  t'>  •m  !  ij]i  lii»  riAiii*-  t^^^s  ' 
|rtri'ii«i  \<iii  .ill  fr.iiik  :iii<i  kifu  iihihi  uiir!h\  tii  (■  t^«tiR»^  it 
tha'  "rfh  •  I  .11.  I  j-i.f  '..|.  ;  %  •  >.r  thr*  •  iMtm  «  t^i  \)u-  i«  r^^4*  rw« «» 
lij-  '    !■  -l  J  ^   i  .     I'll  ■  ••  \         \i.i  1'  •    ?ln'-«    ii..i:4.i^'»  r*   :1m  r:iw<t .«    ; 

•I..  ■.    M,.     K    r   •      :.     '   ......it.      .».'.       >i    ?  .1    .   !•  .   \    J  1.  .1^  Vr.l:-.      /•>•:! 

•«             ;    /••  •    •  ■  I  r-  ••  rx'  \      .r  ■  ..  •.  I  f  I  ■.,'.  ^"i  ^    -i      \   .■;  ••^  r.  Jifcr^  • 

f  .•  I  |-  r-    Ti  \:    :  "  .  •  !■  •    .liJ    •:  .  ^     r},f.«     :.ai?»«*    \m     m*    .>r 

tf  ■    *  i^    •      .'  '-  »      I  .  !  .■■•■'••!.•'.    r.  «.  -•  -  -A.-',,     k'l/ 
I   '   r  -   ^...  •- 

I  '    '  ■    ;         •  • '     »  ^'       '  1 1    I  ■  •  ' » '    I  •  i    •   .  I  .   %  ■ .'  -•    ^^  T«c 
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whole  court  cried  out  '' Southampton !  Southampton!"'' 
sh  my  lord  of  Southampton  rose  up  to  speak.  But  they 
Tied  out,  ''The  time  is  ahnost  past,  we  most  humbly 
your  lordship  not  to  interrupt  our  proceedings.*" 
king^s  messengers  then  said,  they  must  confess  that  the 
y  proceeded  wisely ;  and  that  if  they  had  the  nomination 
)ut  of  three,  as  sir  Robert  Phillips  proposed,  they  doubted 
his  majesty  would  be  satisfied.  For  as  sir  Edwyn  Sandys 
ely  waved  his  interest,  if  the  king  desired  no  more  than 

might  not  be  chosen,  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken 
dy  to  please  him.  And  so  they  proceeded  to  the  ballot ; 
*  the  two  persons  nominated  by  the  king^s  messengers,  one 
I  had  only  one  ball,  and  tiie  other  but  two.  The  earl  of 
npton  had  all  the  rest.  Lord  Southampton  then  took 
ir,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  deputy,  when  Mr. 
^errar  was  chosen  by  the  same  majority;  of  that  large 
y,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  persons,  only  three 
ng.  And  thus  began  the  year  1620. 
earl  of  Southampton,  now  elected  governor  of  the  Virginia 
y,  had  a  particular  friendship  with  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  and 
is  office  conditionally  that  his  friend  should  continue  his 
wd  assistance  in  the  business  of  the  company.  So  that 
ere  now  three  very  able  men  engaged,  lord  Southampton, 
yn  Sandys,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar.  Lord  Southampton 
yed  for  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  sweet  deportment ;  sir 
Sandys  for  great  knowledge,  and  integrity ;  and  Nicholas 

for  wonderful  abilities,  unwearied  diligence,  and  the 
t  virtue. 

latter  was  now  fully  employed  in  drawing  up  instructions 
ling  all  the  various  business  respecting  the  plantation,  in 

all  letters  of  advice  to  the  colony  in  Virginia,  and  in 
constantly  one  in  every  committee.  Which  instructions 
ters  being  always  read  in  the  open  courts,  gained  him 
al  approbation.     The  civilians,  the  common  lawyers,  the 

(of  which  last  dean  Williams,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lin- 
das one)  who  attended  these  courts,  when  acquainted  with 
grrar'^s  performances,  all  spoke  of  him  in  highest  terms  of 
ndation.     The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  when  he  had 

iOp  of  Lincoln.']  John  WiUi&ms,  afterwards  lord  keeper  and  archbishop 
» of  whom  see  more  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  HalL 
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•  •cca*i«»n   l«i  s|»-ak   **(  iht-ir  iiialNT*.  k'\»u   tIh*  i»«-a  '-ff-  *r*    i.-: 
iiiarin'-rs.  \»h»  ri  lu»  •^\»- •iir»t"ti'»ii^  alNuit  th*-  \i-:.^l!:'.j  x--\    •.  - 
in^:  ihi-  *hi|i«i  nr  •'lh»r  i).i\al  atfair*.  all  u»  n   ii.  tri-   rj:^'?-*.-'!  a  • 
ratii'n  if  hi-  aMlitit->  anil   a«"i*unit«-   kiiMwI.-ii^-  i.f  .v.'%    •■  ^ 
rtLitiii;^   t'»   tli'ir   r»->jKi*ti*i'   prtft-^-iou^.      Aui    rr»    -^t.  #-r   v.' 
niaria:^*!!)' ir.    antl    ilinrtiiin    '^f   l«»r«l    >oixi}ia:ij  ■:••:)     •.r    }  ,••■ 
S.if>iJ\-.  .'in^l  Mr.  .Ni«-ln>la.-  I'l  rrar.  th*-  alfair-  t-f  :ii«  ^  .rj  -^*  .^' 
t.iti'*n  u.  r«'  — •  '11  in  tli*-  iipM  H<iiiri*hiiii;  Mtuatj"!;. 

At  :).:-  Tirii"  th»ri'  »a.-  in  i.*'nil*'ii  :i  Mr   •"•■j-la:  i    a  r  .*  .    • 
in  ih*-   >"n»i  r-    l-^Ianil-*.   wlm  ri-n!ra' ttil  a  jr.  a!    i::r.*.a  »    »    • 
Mr.   riTrir.      Ilr   \*:i'-  a  W'TtIm   iiian.  aini  \«r\    /.  .\^      -   f  •   •  • 
c«»nv«r-:"ii  "i"  tlif  inti'ii)  iia!i\t'^  nf  Ain'Tica       M-    f-a  i  z  ^-  » 
f»r«nri-*  with  Mr.  r»rrir  in»"n  tlii^  ••uhj^i-f.  atfl  !h-    •--:  •».  *.  - 
in<-:iii-«  t«»iff««'!  it;    aii'i  h--  *-ri«»u-l%  iii!'innt-«l   •■.r  }     ^xr  :\*  k-. 

m 

•  »!hi  r-  **(  Th»-  t''«iijp.in%.  tiia!    h*    *i  rilv   Ih!i.  \..|   \\r    I  ■  r-%-  •■• 
ijt  ;•  rn)in<  •!   -mth*    :inif   t»«  hax*-  th«    u}i..I.    **  -rl  1    :\*  :   •-••# 

\'irj':;i.i.    ;i'fl  t)  •  n    iini.!.*  rhi    «  \tr:i"r>Iiiiar\  t.»i- .  r-  »  ••  •■!? 

•  •■••i  l.i'l  ].I.-**.  ■!  I.;!!i.  ;i!i.i  -{••  litl  hi-  hti-  in  Th«-  r'-.-.k-r^;  ■  *  -  •► 
i.aVvt*  'T  ••?•:•  r  iiif':-!' U  in  th.i!  i'i»iirj!r\  a«il.:.^-  "  i  r'  •-  •.•  ... 
il-i  .....  I  \*  !!  '!•  \' r  !""r*:ik'  h:ii.  l-ut  **aj!  n|Miri  hr  .  ■.  ::.*r  j.  -■  ■.• 
W't'i*  *  11. ^-^  I  !hi:i*K  I*  ;i  -■  r  ■».j  JT'  -iii;i|<tM«  |  r  -  f  t  •  a'  •  ■  %  "  • 
•.•.!■  1  ■  J  Mr  I  '  rT.i-"-  jr-  i*  .il':!i!:-  -  ri  ■i.-tF' r*  ■  •  •-  •  :  ^»  -  -  k>- 
I'.-..   .1-  ■    i    r';:!    ]'"'■'    !■  i»  "X    '.n    t.irs.i'.i"    .•i-'|il*:?;       •    ■  •'    •-   ^  ■ .  .     ^-.^ 

•  ■!•.•  r   .1  •     ■.)!>■.■.■•.•*.  y!    tii.it    t"'.'     |-«i*:i.ir   *.  '•.     au\    >•- 
i:,';,.r    ■■    ■!':-'  n;  :   i  v*.i-  uii.r>nii!\  ^:\'  ..  !  •  ?:.■   j  r   •  .   :     -     '  •.:•• 

•  hr:-*-.  r.  r-  !  ^'    ■• 

A*    ?l.  -   ■■^:.-    <  \:  r  I     l«."i.ii.  ■!    \Ir    1".  rf.\r  :.•.■    ix*'-"    ••■ 

'  .-  •  --  .i'r»  .i-jv  I\  iMj  i;|«  11  l.ir'i  h..!  h»  '^  !  *r«  .  :«^ 
.1  V  • '  ■  J  ••  i  V.  .  \.  r\  tS:i'i  J  .  w  i!h  f^ni.r.-  ■*•  ■/  rr.;--:  ^il 
ifi!.  jTi'\  .  •  ..il  •  .  1..-  .i"'  :l!*\  \\r  r*  FfAf  -  !;  t  i  *.:•  ■  J  j»-t 
.■.<«•'  '  ■■.%  I-  I-  <  '■  ■  '  ■  J  I  *i  l»  --1  i-r  ■■••l.i  ^'  ri  \  ■•■J':  ^  f  r  'iv 
I-   •••  '  ■    i       ••       ■      '    .  .    '     .    Vl    I  ■  !.;;  !r.  :i  .i-  •}•.     .!  i    »•      !•-  •*•-«» 

*•  •     I .  •     -*  \     •   .    1  1       .     i    i    ^       .  1    ?  r         :     I  ^r     >  -^  ,  ■ 
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r  the  company  in  consequence  every  day  of  more  weighty 
ace.  So  that  Mr.  Ferrar,  both  as  counsel  ^  to  the  com- 
id  assistant  also  to  his  brother  as  deputy  governor,  was 
by  a  double  weight  of  care :  as  the  company  would  not 
he  deputy  to  resign  till  he  had  executed  his  office  three 
winch,  he  did  1619,  under  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  and  1620, 
ider  the  earl  of  Southampton. 

low  the  increasing  fame  of  this  company,  and  the  wise 
nent  of  it  was  carried  into  Spain,  and  caused  no  small 
The  politicians  there  saw,  or  pretended  to  see  danger  in 
se  of  not  many  years.  Virginia  was  too  near  them,  both 
jid  land :  and  they  did  not  know  but  the  people  of  that 
m,  when  once  a  little  settled,  might  perhaps  be  looking 
hills,  and  at  length  spy  out  their  rich  mines.  Gondomar 
i  had  it  in  commission  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the 
',  and  the  managers  of  their  affairs.  And  he  was  indeed 
t  observer  of  his  instructions.  He  not  only  gained  an 
influence  over  the  king,  but  many  great  men  about  him, 
e  had  bought  with  Spanish  money :  these  were  very 
,  and  well  known  at  court  by  the  name  of  the  Spanish 

>mar  and  the  king  had  now  agreed  upon  the  destruction 
irginia  company.  Notice  of  their  dishonourable  designs 
m  to  lord  Southampton  and  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  by  the 
of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  who  privately 
ihem  to  look  well  to  themselves,  and  their  proceedings, 
many  stratagems  were  now  in  train,  and  would  be  pushed 
most  to  procure  the  destruction  of  the  plantation,  and  to 
persons  who  should  be  employed  in  supporting  the  affairs 
mpany. 

pportune  advice  produced  a  double  care  and  watchfulness 

lanagers,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief. 

)uld  be  endless  here  to  relate  the  many  discouragements, 

intrigues,  and  shameful  practices  which  they  now  daily 

encountered.     These  things  require  another  time  and 

Vll  that  need  here  be  said  is  that  the  Virginia  business 

no  pastime,  nor  were  the  managers  in  any  respect  per- 

)  be  idle. 

Easter  term,  1622,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  having  been  con- 

*  As  eouHsel,']  See  p.  155,  note, 

V.  M 
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tiiiiiiMl  flr|iiity  ^nvi-nior  tlip-**  \r:irH.  Niolitiiav^  I't-rrar  »*•  •  ■■  -  • 

tr>  siirrocd  liiin.      Knr  loni  Siiiitliaiii|>ti>ii  |iluiiil\  i-*' i  !v    >-v-^ 

ti(»n  frnin  th«'  C(»m|i.iiiy.  \%lio  wait4'«i  «in  liiiii  l*i  •!• -«.r>    v    «    .• 

consent  to  Ih*  n'-rl«'Ct«fL  that  if  tli«'\  <liii  ii«»l  i-li«-»^    Mr   ^^  -.^^ 

l'\Tr:ir  tn  hi-  iln-  (ii'putv  i»ii\»'nnir.  In*  ruulil   nt.t   ai)\   *   :  j  f    *• 

till*  olfiiT  nf  f^iivi-ninr  ii|iiiii  liiiii ;   s:i%iiii;  th;it    'r>«    «&«   t:       ^ 

|M-rsiiii  ulm  uj^  alili-  In  •;••  llirmi^li  niih  tli*-   liti«i'.r»-*«»  .    ^■. 

fiifoiiriti-r  all  t)ii»-«f  L:ri>at  aii'l  |Nif»nt  i>]i|NiMtii*ii!^  w*  v-  r.  ;»•    i>  » 

I'ithrr  Win*,  nr  %irv  •Mmn  wtmlil  In-  mi^-il  a]i::iin<*t   Tr.-      'crra 

and  till'  iilaiitatiiiii  :   ami  that  uithi^ut  Mr.  !'•  rnir'«  ^^  -'a-v  t. 

MiMiiil  fall  til  riiMi.     "  \*»u  all."  In iitiiiiii  <l.  "  -«« .  juri  4r>  •     • 

ahilitii'*i  ami  Wx**  iiiti*i;ril\  a**\«i-ll  a^  I.     Mii  riiii>i:t.<tn    i*  (  «•  :•    ■• 

(Ifpiity.  I  will  In>  \niir  •;«i\iTniir     hut  hi-  iiiiiM  U-  th-   f-  r^c  •% 

iiiii-l  art  hntli  iiiiiii*  anil  hi**  i>mii  pari  aI'Mi.      \\  ith<-  .:  h  -i*  !  ;^-- 

net  ai*i'i-)it  llii>  iit!i<'i- :   uith  him.  I  uiil  iln  all  I  <'.kii  t««  «ri'   •    .. 

Tlif-«'  thiiii;-  III  uv^  tlui^  Ht  !t|.<|.  ihf  iii«-fiiiij*  a!    \\r    I  ■ --x"  • 

lioii-.*'   iN-^aii   ai:aiii    t«»   h*-   rnnidid.    a-    ii-iial  .    ari«i    <•  -rji  c^- 

I'Xi  rt««l  iliiiihlt-  ililii;i  lu-i*.  |inM*iiriii'j.  h\   >jiarii«h  ;;t-l.J    «f*^    ■  »•' 

iiiftiriin  i|   him   if  •  \i  r\  (iiini:  that  Ma«  •!•  ii«-  at   t'r*«-^    zzm^'^^.-^ 

ami.  uhat    aihl<  •!   i^natU   t*i  hi-«   iiithh  in-i .  tht    >|kani»/:  j^***  t'. 

I'liiirt  <-:irri<  il  •  \*  r\  rhinj  \«lth  a  }ii.:ii  harii 

NlaM\    Hh.iiin  tiii    *Ir:ifa'ji-iii-^  Wtfi-    h-iu    a!Iiiiti  !t  <.!    a*^-^*;    •■•■ 
•  ... 

Ciiiii|>.iii\ .  tii   (tifiiu  \\i*  ir  jilfiir^  intti  i   'i.ii.Hit.'i.  s^:  •)  t,.    ..•Vi*a>'*'« 

tih  111  •n  .ill  »<iil- -  IVir!itularI\  th«  ir  |-ri\iii  ^-i  m  f*- *  '  4  'j* 
t«>iii">  (uliirh  ua-*  t«i  \*:i\  •'iilx  'i  |h  r  r>  it?  i  ».»••  •.••«  ,^%£>«r< 
arnl  I '•  i^r  i'*iir.  ihinaii-h  •!.  Mni  .lai'>t*«  .ii*»*.  u:.-  h*u  {.rairi^ 
a  lii«  in-'  f'-r  ni»|Mirtni/  >|.:im-li  t«'l-.iiTii  i«.i«  !»•■«  -ti-j  '»  n<  ^ 
i»ii|i|...rt' 'i  \»\  Till-  i^'p  iT  MM  ii  III  tin-  ja\  I'Mt  ■  i  ■•:  AT  :.  .'Jfrt^ 
ill*  '  "niji:iii\  <«  i-.iTt  i.(  ^%  hiih  «  iii'r>  .1^' «i  \lr  i  • 'r^r  •  *r  «!«'  w 
a  -ji'-  I*  •:■  jri  •  ;ii.l  i-.-i-!-  :•  in  >  •  --.irx  !  -r  Kiin  t-  r«<««>r;  ffv^^*r."« 
tit  M..  .  -ij:.!  il  tal'l  .  :i!.'l  ■•'  'ir  I  J*-  •  •*■  -itr*  tfi*  km* 
^t  II-  r.i' 

Ir  •    I.  ir-i^-h:!.  .I'i'l  'il-    n  !  i-t'- •    |.ur    ..j» -j   :*..    .-^.crr, 

.1  f  ■  ■ « ■  '  I  I  •  •  ■  ■  '  ,        •    .1  • .  i  '  I  •  •  •  !       1     f  .  "  ■  "•■   •  • 

h-»-i    '  ■       .  >     •  '.  •  ■•»'■'  I        ■  !     ■    ;  •     I  ■  :  .-.      •    fc«  tJV  ' 

',  .    »  •   '  •    ■      I       I    '      '    '    I    •  ■  .     ..■     -      Ii     r       r     ^    I    •   *ij^ 

*/"'"'       •• .  ■    .  •       ••  .    •  '••*■■        ■    f  •   -tf    Um-t^  :; 
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Ir.  Ferrar's  care  and  industry  things  seemed,  notwith- 
r  this  violence  and  injustice,  to  be  getting  again  in  a  fair 
ards  a  lasting  settlement.  But  alas !  the  Spanish  match' 
since  was  now  set  on  foot,  and  Gondomar  took  advantage 
opportunity  to  exert  his  absolute  power  over  the  king ; 
anly  suffered  himself,  in  violation  of  his  patent,  and  the 
)f  a  king,  to  be  made  this  crafty  minister's  instrument  to 
e  ruin  of  the  company. 

narquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  solemnly 
to  the  earl  of  Southampton,  that  they  heard  Gondomar 
he  king,  '^That  it  was  time  for  him  to  look  to  the 
courts  which  were  kept  at  the  Ferrars'  house,  where  too 
^  his  nobility  and  gentry  resorted  to  accompany  the 
lord  Southampton,  and  the  dangerous  Sandys.  That 
hey  might  have  a  fair  pretence  for  their  meetings,  yet  he 
nd  in  the  end  that  court  would  prove  a  semmary  for  a 
parliament.  That  they  were  deep  politicians,  and  had 
esigns  than  a  tobacco  plantation.  That  their  proceed- 
lie  issue  might  cause,  if  not  timely  prevented,  occasions 
mce  between  his  majesty,  and  his  master  the  king  of 
For  he  had  heard  rumours,  that  once  being  become 
ft,  they  intended  to  step  beyond  their  limits ;  and  for 
)  knew,  they  might  visit  his  master'^s  mines.  Adding, 
had  occasion  of  late  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
I  concerning  a  ship  laden  with  silver,  which  was  cast 
ad  that  he  found  them  subtle  men,  men  of  high  courage, 

Ir.  William  Ferrar's  house  these  ten  persons  :  Mr.  John  England, 
bis  servant ;  John  Bell,  Henry  Paterson,  and  Alice  his  wife,  and 
er  son ;  Thomas  their  servant,  James  Woodshaw,  and  Mary  and 

maid-servants.  —  Declaration  of  the  present  State  of  Virginia. 
622.  4to.  p.  14—37] 

h  match.']  The  infanta  Dona  Maria  had  heen  offered  to  prince 
f  the  Spanish  minister^  the  duke  of  Lerma,  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
lip  III.,  and  his  views  were  seconded  hy  Gondomar,  the  Spanish, 
grby,  the  English  ambassador.     On  the  death  of  Philip,  in  1622, 

Charles  wrote  to  Philip  IV.  and  to  the  Conde  Duque  de  Olivares, 
te;  Digby,  created  earl  of  Bristol,  went  to  accelerate  the  negociation; 
'  returned  to  Spain  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  favourable  answer 
ed  from  Philip,  who  agreed  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  and  pro- 
itercede  in  behalf  of  Frederic,  the  elector  palatine,  the  son-in-law 

In  February,  1623,  Charles  and  Buckingham,  attended  only  by 
Cottington,  Endimion  Porter,  and  sir  Richard  Graham,  proceeded 
iparently  clandestine  and  pseudo-romantic  expedition  to  Madrid. 
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1111-11    wlm   ii(i   wav    rrifanliMl   i'itli»T  liin   iiut-t*  r   '-r    !'.-;r      • 

l^uanl ;  and  li.'nl**  liiiii  and  hi**  di'|iut\  pn  |i:ir'  :'•  r:;  -  r  -  ^  .  *  * 
fnr  t)iat  it  wuiild  f»Ttiiinl\  I'lUiH'  In  tin-  jiii-h  ••!'  J  ^'  .  *"  ^  '  * 
tlit'\  t'lTind.  a-  i!iall«r^  iu*\\  ••IimmI,  ihi    ••••ini;*:  .    *     .   .    •• 

■  ■  ■ 

soKcd,  and    nnd«T  -••nn-   jin-t' in r  i«ili»r   tli- ir    j  ■."•    *    •—*   ' 

nwav.     TliL»  rnalup-"-  nf  luinilnniar  al«-i  iii-iiii.:*:* -1  •  ■  r*     »    . 
tliat    tlir   iiialli*r  wa-   t«Mi   Iiii;li   aihl    una!    !■  r    j»i%4"«     ■-- 
niana;;!- :    tliat    it   wa?*  tin  n-fiir»-  |irM|»  r  t-T  ll;*    W.:  j   "      '** 
iiiti)  lii**  iiwu  liaiid.  and  X**  ;:o\i  rn  aii>l  '^rd*  r  iT  U.!h  a!  r     --   i  - 
n)>riiad  acfurdiii:;  !•>  Iii^  «i\%m  utll  and  plta-:ir< 

.\ft«-r  a  >lmrt  tini*-  a  i*iiniini^-it»M  wa-^  i:r;iri!.«!    \\  ••#.     i  -*j 
s<iiiii>  kitiiwii  (-n«-Mn'iH  ti)  thr  f'i>iii|i.*iii%  III  di**tiir1>  .i-  ■!  v  k.:-  '  t  • 
)i\  VfxatiiinH  «  xaniinatinn-.      AipI  fiM- i-a|<?:i:*i  Mij!l>  r    » *   r: 
«Miiii|iaiiv  liad  rfMiii\i-il  ttMni  lii-  ntlii'i-  T'r  •>r.iii' !.»)«•-  «   *  .  .«r-^'u«»^ 
lui-iit    ami    iiijii-lii-i     ua**   -iiliitrn- •!.  ami    it..i.i'    .i:.    ]'.»!r.-->-" 
••pn-ail    di-advaiit.rj' nil-*    r-jmit-    nf   tli--    r-  ;i:  :r\    :•••.•     &•     •  ■•; 
nntit    t*i   \»    iilaiiti  d.  a-*  U  in..'  i\triiifi\  i.- hi  .tlt!'^     jk-v:   •'■-•- 
uii|irMiliii'li\i'. 

Ill  f"i«r«-    llh***-    •••inimi"»-i"rii  r-    Mr.    Itrr.ir    ■■{••".    a::**.**".    :• 
i|i't"«  i:i'i    iif  till-   f  •iiiip:iii\.  :iiiil  I  \*  rti  d  hmi— If  w  v.  •..        ■  •-     ■  «-■ 
and  1«'ri«-  *A  jir-^imf  iif     ii«'f    i»iil\  !.!•  «    !••  !.!•  •    ?•':.»       .••  ••      •. 
I\    -Hill    1iliaii-U>  l.il  ]•     d«  •!■.•!  I'll'*    I'J    Wf;'-  J     !i    4*      '.  r  .1* 

-i-'ii»r-  \\.  r»  !.!■!  .i'-!'  t"  |.r«Mt.d  ail  'f-.r  ...  ja*  •  •  :.;" 
lit  lifJi   *  r.iV  •!    i'\     lii!ii    T.I     I-      I.il-i      .ir.-l    tr  «     '    ■.■  I'         r  •*'     * 

(})•  ri  I'-fi    «  I-  l'!«'i,^!t?  !i«'T.i  ?•  i  III  !•■  !■•:.    !l  •    ■      .•  i-.I   "A*  *   •■ 

tl.i  !i  Mr.  I- rr.ir  .ii.d  »!■■  .  ■•:i.|  .in*  «■  r.  l"-r  •  i  '.  -kV-  :  :  •  •" 
t » ii  •  '-r  !  "'.rj-  I  .1  \*  •  •  l»  I -r  ri.iif  .i  \  •  tr  t**^-  tli-  r  .v.  •  .  r  T  •  fc"- 
til"  III  i  i.T  1  \  .1  V •  \  I* i"ii-  {••  f*!  1 1:! .  >ii  Hu:  '  •!•.•.  ••  A.'-Ls-^  iJ 
t)k<  •  iiil.iiii  ■>.■«  I:  II  li.'.i!'.  ii«  iii'rliii  .;  I -'i/.d  I-  !ak*  r  ^«  s«:  f  i 
Mr.  •  !'i.  I  .i!.  r.?  'r--'"  ! '•  .  i-.tiiij..ir.\  '\\i*\  «».?«  ■ -fS  t:  d*0«4 
r'    .  .  r.  .1   •■.  I  (\    :•     I      \'.\  .     I. '.It    tl.:-  •!  •  *    r-  fi.*--!  V-  .? 

\ '   • '.  *  Tir;  •     •!  .     j"    •\\   ri   «■  r-    i  .i:.\  .iJ  '•    s    ■•,■?•.)',-    ,«  r  tai  • 
r.   .  1\    •■     d-  f.  1    1    •'       r     ■  .    '    I  .1      .       \-  !     •*!■     I    f  ••       ■     •*«       .  .,  Jt  1 


i  •■  ■:    •      i'     •  .    .      •        '  .       . 


•  .   .  N  ■    t  •  •       •     :    :  ...■,-■-.    \       :  .•  .1  •    1       •        *  x 
f-   •      •'•  i*       ■  •  .          •  .  I                  .'■*'•..        ■    •  :    '         ■«- 

•  »•    »  ■  »•      ^  .         '  i'   .  •       •       ■        -    ?.  •           ••-.-•..   I.:.; 
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en  by  a  new  and  unexpected  artifice,  and  In  pretended 

don  of  his  great  abilities,  said  it  was  pity  but  that  he 

be  taken  off  from  his  present  business,  and  employed  in 

^airs  of  more  weighty  importance. 

•rdingly  overtures  were  made,  and  a  negociation  entered 

ith  lord  Southampton  and  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  to  prevail 

sm  to  persuade  Mr.  Ferrar  to  accept  the  place  of  clerk 

council,  or  (leiger)  *  envoy  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  which 

two  employments  he  himself  liked  best.     He  modestly 

1  the  offer,  saying  his  abilities  were  not  sufficient  for  a 

such  weighty  importance.     His  friends  continued  to  press 

1  he  to  refuse.     At  length  he  told  them  that  he  could  not 

>f  such  preferment ;  that  his  thoughts  lay  quite  another 

)ut  seeing  their  importunity  continue,  he  in  confidence 

wo  great  friends,  and  on  their  promise  of  secrecy,  declared 

his  solemn  determination,  when  he  should  have  discharged 

es  of  his  present  situation,  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  religious 

»t. 

council  finding  that  the  company  were  still  resolved  not 
with  their  patent,  or  with  the  liberty  which  they  thereby 
;ovem  their  own  affairs,  now  took  a  more  severe  and  not 
ust  course.  They  confined  lord  Southampton  to  his 
hat  he  might  not  come  to  the  Virginia  courts,  of  which 
the  legal  governor.  But  this  only  made  the  company 
solute  in  their  own  just  defence.  They  then  ordered 
in  Sandys  into  a  similar  confinement.  But  this  step  in 
ie  abated  the  resolution  of  the  company.  Then  the  lords, 
le  influence  of  Gondomar,  strongly  pressed  the  company 
op  their  patent.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  earl 
>roke  informed  lord  Southampton  and  sir  Edwyn  Sandys 
proceedings,  saying,  That  Nicholas  Ferrar,  though  now 
t  were  alone,  was  too  hard  for  all  his  opposers.  "  But,'*'' 
k1  they,  "  your  enemies  will  prevail  at  last ;  for  let  the 
f  do  what  they  can,  in  open  defiance  of  honour,  and 
it  is  absolutely  determined  at  all  events  to  take  away  your 

J^ondomar  and  his  instruments,  finding  that  their  violent 
e  had  not  the  desired  effect  upon  the  company,  now 
itly  urged  the  king  to  take  the  plantation  into  his  own 

'  Leiger  envoy.']  See  p.  90,  note. 
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hands,  as  a  thing  befitting  a  king :  and  particularly  as  being  a 
measure  that  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

Still  however  the  same  unjust  persecution  of  the  company  was 
carried  on ;  and  Mr.  Ferrar  still  remained  unanswerable  in  his 
defence.  When  one  day  the  lord  treasurer  Cranfield  *  in  great 
heat  of  passion  told  him,  '^  that  he  could  prevail  with  the  company 
if  he  would,  and  they  might  then  obtain  all  that  they  desired.^^ 

Nicholas  Ferrar  then  being  called  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
council  table,  addressed  himself  with  all  humility  to  the  lords, 
and  to  lord  Cranfield  in  particular,  '^beseeching  them  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  not  to  entertain  so  vain  an  imagination. 
That  there  were  many  members  of  the  company  much  better 
qualified  than  he  was  to  speak  upon  their  affairs.  Nevertheless, 
that  he  humbly  entreated  their  lordships  to  consider  seriously 
whether,  if  such  a  number  of  the  Virginia  company  as  made  a 
court,  or  whether,  if  all  those  members  who  lived  in  or  near 
London  should  meet  and  assemble  together,  whether  even  all 
these  could  either  in  law  or  equity  give  up  the  patent,  without 
the  previous  consent  of  all  the  rest  of  the  members,  to  the 
number  of  some  thousands  now  dispersed  all  over  England.  And 
these  too  not  persons  of  inferior  rank,  but  persons  of  the  first 
condition,  of  the  nobility,  and  gentry,  of  the  bishops,  and  clergy, 
of  the  chief  citizens,  and  of  the  principal  companies,  and  corpora- 
tions throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Besides  these,  all  the 
planters  also  in  Virginia,  who  were  all  included  in  the  grant,  and 
who  all  upon  the  encouragement,  and  promised  protection  of  the 
king,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  the  pledge  of  his  royal 
word  and  honour,  adventured  their  estates,  and  many  of  them 
even  their  lives  in  this  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  under- 
taking in  which  England  had  ever  been  engaged.  He  represented 
also  the  great  good  which  in  numberless  sources  of  wealth  and 
strength,  would  by  means  of  this  corporation,  and  through  the 
encouragement  of  their  care,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shortly 
accrue  to  this  nation.  And  he  again  and  again  most  earnestly 
besought  their  lordships  to  take  all  these  things  into  their  most 

*  Cranfield,']  Lionel  Cranfield,  afterwards  earl  of  Middlesex.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances,  married  Richard,  siicth  earl 
of  Dorset,  the  son  of  that  Edward  Sackville  to  whom,  for  safe  custody,  were 
committed  (see  p.  179)  the  copies  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Virginia 
Company  which  he  (the  lord  treasurer  Cranfield)  laboured  so  sedulously  to 
destroy. 
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serious  consideration;  and  no  longer  to  urge  them,  not  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  persons  interested,  to  do  an  action  which 
was  in  itself  both  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  indeed  impossible 
for  them  to  do.  For  how  could  they  pretend  to  give  away  and 
yidd  up  the  rights,  and  interests  of  other  men,  without  the 
consent  of  the  parties  interested  first  obtained.  And  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  he  adjured  their  lordships  not  to  make  them 
the  instruments  of  doing  so  vile  a  thing,  to  which,  if  they  con- 
sented, they  should  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  severest 
punishment.  Besides,  he  said,  it  is  worthy  your  lordships'  farther 
consideration,  how  far  such  a  precedent  may  possibly  operate, 
and  how  dangerous  such  an  example  may  be,  if  only  a  twentieth 
part  of  any  company  should  presume,  or  should  be  permitted  to 
deliver  up  the  liberties  and  privileges,  the  rights,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other  nineteen  parts,  and  that  without  so  much  as 
once  calling  them  together  to  give  their  consent.  This,  he  con- 
tinued, was  what  the  company  now  ajssembled  must  refuse  as  a 
thing  unjust,  and  not  feasible  for  them  to  do."' 

The  lord  treasurer  upon  his  discoursing  thus,  being  inflamed 
with  violent  passion,  often  interrupted  him,  and  so  did  some 
others.  But  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  some  other  lords  of  the  council  said,  "  Nay,  my  good  lords, 
forbear.  Let  him  make  an  end.  We  have  called  him  hither  to 
know  what  he  can  say  on  the  company's  behalf.  Let  us  there- 
fore not  interrupt  him ;  it  is  but  reasonable  to  hear  him  out. 
Mr.  deputy,  go  on.''' 

Mr.  Ferrar,  with  the  most  respectful  humility  then  said, 
^^  Most  honourable  lords,  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  concluding. 
I  will  add  only  this,  that  as  for  my  own  private  interest,  and  the 
interest  of  many  here  present,  and  of  many  others  who  are  absent, 
my  lords,  we  all  most  humbly  cast  ourselves,  and  our  estates  at 
his  majesty's  royal  feet :  let  him  do  with  us  and  with  them,  if  so 
he  be  determined,  what  seemeth  best  unto  his  good  will  and  plea- 
sure. For  as  to  what  is  really  our  own,  and  in  us  to  give,  we 
submit  it  all  to  his  majesty's  disposal ;  and  in  all  other  things  we 
shall  endeavour  to  serve  and  please  him  in  all  that  with  a  con- 
science unhurt  we  may  :  desiring  only  this,  that  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  property  of  others,  we  may  be  permitted  to  execute 
the  trust  reposed  in  us,  with  fidelity  and  honour,  and  to  discharge 
religiously  those  duties,  which,  as  they  are  of  the  first  importance, 
ought  to  have  the  first  influence  upon  the  mind  of  man." 
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Thm  the  rnarquiscif  llAiiiiltnn  MimhI  up,  .in.i  u:tK  a  i  ^:  . 
said.    "  Mr.  flc|»utv.  in  my  o|iiiiiiiii.  iii\  lnnN.  ha:}i   ^^--^   : 
fxri'lli'iitly   \v«'ll  lintli  ffir  liiiii<*4-If.  ainl  tur  tli*    i-*'::ifa-  t 
uhat.  my  Ifinl-i,  i*:m  \**'  u*»\\  ih^in'  m'^n-  nf  l.it.i  '"        I 
lN>iiilir<iko  s4TiiiiiIi-il  Innl  ll.iiiiilr<>ii.  :iti<I  •ci.il.  "  >:ir^!^    r 
I  liii|M'  till-  kiiii;  (if  li<>  h|i:i|]  luar  all)  ^iil  U-   <kM*7^*<i    »  * 
w<*  liavi>  <lnni>.    Itiit   |»artii'nlarl\  \»itli  u)i;it    w*-    )4jk%'     ?    « 
Ijrt  u?*  fairly  ri|Hirt  il  (••  lilm.  arni  tin  ii  l*-t   In*   it.i;-  -ri    ; 
111'  think-  iiioft  |in'|iiT.      W  ••  lia^i*  -at  a  l«»n;j  Ijit;'    »-j-  *■  "■--•    ■-•• 
m*-H.  ami  at  Irii^jth  wv  ma\  r'liij.'i-tiir-   tii»   r- -ult 

fiiiniliiiiiar  uitii  hi*«   |iri»t1i:^at«-   iii-lrun;- nt-.  i)-*     kir.:    a'<: 
S|»aiii-h  |iart%  at  miirt.  j"  ri-»i\iiii:   that    Mr.  J*  rrar  •.'-*•     j 
iniiii-tratiil   all   tlnir  alii 'jatinn-*  t«i  \»   faUf   aiii  '^r*  ..     :.- «•     '^. 
rt'iiijin-fl  all    tlnir   \iiiliii(*i'    iih  tr«-i'tiia].    ii««»    l^u-l   r- •      .••*  • 

(litfi'ri-iit  iiiihIi'  tif  |iriM'i  1111111;.  Ill*  ^  *ul»«»r:i'»!  ;i!t  i  J  r  -  r-  •  • 
Hiiii^  t<i  hriiii;  fnruaril  a  rriininati'iii  ^i^mih-T  P-it!.  .  u*,..  ±.  .  4  ■ 
<-\hiliiti  t|  ill  fMriii  a  rMm|il.iint  t<i  tl.t  loiiiti.!  (-•.i*  i  I*.  •..  - 
••taiii-i'  <»f  !h«-  ai'i-iKit iiiii  wa-  thi-.  Tii.it  t!'i»  •!•  j  .!*.  1  .r.  ^  •  •• 
liiiii-**  nf  hi"*  a|'|'»ariii;;  !••  furi  ihi  n.ui.rrl.  La*!  ilrji**:.  ..:  x-;  •■  " 
fii  ihr  'jiixi  rii'T  ami  pl.iiitatiiirt  !•!  \  ir^viii,*  1.  rta:*:  :*■.•"'• 
iii-trui'tiofi-.  aii'l    iiitl.iiiiiii.it«i|\  Nttir*   ••!   aili.i     •[iT"*'     j   ■ -i-. 

Il«iu    I|m\    -liM'.iJ.I  I  .  iiliji"!     (Il*  Mi-i  |\<  ^  I'l   -r.il.i      J  '.       •"*.     -    ..:■     ■ 

aid  •  \}i"r?i?jj  fli"  III  tIi.i!  tI."  \  -} M  II'  *.  r   j  v-    t"  •   r       ■  •    • 

!•  t    iT    I-     i|'  liw  II  .1  lij..        \i..|    tl..  r«l'i«     Tit.i*    :!    !.     ^    '    "    '^  l  ■. 
in-!  rii«  •  i-.M-i    \\-  T'      !.■••     •  •  Lli!>  rili.i:.'!'  'I    l\    *).    .r    ;■•••••    :-»     •.  •   . 
\i  r\    111   ■■.!.'•■!■;•?.'■    II.  ^Iit    •  i.-i.*  .  aifi    ?!-•     k.:.j   ♦■     •.  ■.    •..-•■^    1 
r«  •"•  \\*-  lr'.»  Il  'i.  -K  -i.-.'.r 

\i     ■••-■I.    .1-    *lii-    l-r-  t-  liih  -I    r««l!i|  !.!;■  ?    v%.i*I-!j      !  •'    —         . 

■it.if.tU  tl. ■■  .^  •;  i'  «.»"  Ml.  !i  \ .  r\  1.4*'  .1!  r.  J'  !  "  .  ;.."%.  ^  • 
ui.  .  \» .  r«  n-  j  '  .';  T-  .i«li'  •  -'  !•  r  'i.-i*  1  .fj---.  *%■  r»  'h^ru'  :•  •-  •• 
all  i  .»-■•    !•'   N|  r  •    I  ■  r-  ir  •  h  ■  .  .    I  •  -j  •  ik  « .•♦■.  •!..     !■:.•%    k*.:  " 
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possession,  entrusted  to  my  custody,  I  certainly  would  not 
them  up,  unless  I  had  their  leave,  and  express  order  so  to 
iVhen  he  said  this  they  left  him,  and  went  to  the  secretary, 
ced  him  to  deliver  up  the  books  to  them, 
next  day  the  deputy,  and  many  lords  and  gentlemen  con- 
in  the  company,  were  summoned  to  attend  at  the  council 

For  the  accusers  of  the  company  had  given  it  out  pub- 
at  now  very  strange  things  indeed  would  be  discovered  in 
>oks  and  instructions,  and  brought  forth  to  public  view. 

account  there  was  a  very  numerous  attendance,  and  all 
ds  of  the  council  also  were  particularly  summoned  to 

n  the  council  was  met,  the  deputy  (as  heretofore)  was 

ided  to  come  to  the  upper  end  of  the  table.     Then  the 

3  of  the  company  desired  of  the  lords  that  one  of  the 

f  the  council  might  read  such  and  such  letters  and  instruc- 

litten  in  such  and  such  months.     Some  of  which  being 

le  lords  of  the  council  looked  upon  one  another  with 

marks  of  astonishment ;  observing  that  there  was  nothing 

dangerous  consequence  in  those  papers,  which  the  accusers 

^rmed  them  they  would  discover ;  but  on  the  contrary 

latter  of  high  commendation.     '^  Point  out,^^  said  one 

nrhere  is  the  fault  or  error  in  these  letters  and  instructions ; 

own  part  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any.*" 

enemies  of  the  company  then  prayed   their  lordships  to 

$m  all  read  out ;  and  then  they  said  it  would  soon  appear 

he  faults  lay.     "  Yea,  yea,''  said  the  lord  treasurer  with 

ttce,  "  read  on,  read  on :  we  shall  anon  find  them.'"     So 

ill  persisted  to  read.     And  in  a  word,  so  much  patience 

)  lords,  or  rather  so  much  pleasure,  that  many  of  them 

ay  thought  their  time  had  been  well  spent.     All  these 

ind  instructions  being  in  the  end  thus  read  out,  and  no- 

t  all  appearing  which  was  any  ways  disadvantageous  to  the 

y,  but  on  the  contrary  very  much  to  their  credit  and 

:  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  stood  up,  and  said,  ^^  That 

ras  one  letter  which  he  prayed  might  be  read  over  again, 

ik  he  should  desire  to  make  a  few  observations.""     Which 

tccordingly  done,  "  Well !''  said  he,  "my  lords,  we  have 

lany  hours  here,  in  hearing  all  these  letters  and  instruc- 

Hd  yet  I  could  not  help  requesting  to  hear  this  one  letter 

^n ;  because  I  think  that  all  your  lordships  must  agree 
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with  iiH*  tliat   it   i>  :ih*«i<liit«-l\  a  iiia-T*r-|ii'i->'       An^i  r..'.  -  .  : 
an*  all  in  liiuli  ii»-::n*i- i-\«-i  ll'-iit,     'l"ri»i\.  iii\  I'tpi-.  »■    •*-»*•   '    • 
(lav  li).st  III!  tiiiir  at  all.      I'nr  I  <!•»  a««ur*   \>*u   tii:it  -i     .r  .- 

m 

unrr  hi'p'  \wTi'  t«»r  maiiv  ila\H.  I  \\*r  tn\  prirt  \*"ii  i  v%         _      .  . 
tlii'iii  iiiit  Iti  hrar  •*<»  pitiii-.  •*!!  \\i-^'.  aii'i  in-li^-l  j-'liti-    i:i-'r.  "■ 
as  tin-r»i*  an*.     Th»  \  an*  |ia|NT'^  a-  a'itiiir.i''>!\  %\«ll  |»  i  :.••!  *•  *.• '  ■ 
irviT  lii*anl.      .\u»l.  I  ln-li*  v«\  it' flu- tri.tii  u.  n-  Uii«>wi'.    *     .r    »  •. 
Hlii|i*«  «iri-  all  nf  tli>*  *«:iiiii'  ii|iiiii<iii.  " 

Tli»*  rail  <if  I'liiihriik*'  Kiiil,  "  TIi«t>-  i»  ii*»t  nil-  !!  i -J  :  '>-. 
all,  viliifli.  a«*  far  a**  I  ran  '^•i\  ili^jM-rxt-*  iti  '.In-  !•  :t-»!  ■!•  .-r—  ■ 
t'Xi'i*|itct|  a^ain-t.  ^u  iln-  ri.iitran  lli*  \  all  .{•■^n.  '.),-  ?  ^  .^i 
c'liiiiiiii'iHlaTiMii  .  I'lintaiiiiirj  a<l\i<'i<%  t.ir  ii-r*  •  \- •  !'.- -  *  t*^ 
c'duM  lia\«'  i-\|ii'i'l«-<l  t'l  )ia\i'  ni«t  mIiIi  in  tht  !•  :t*  r*  ^i  a  :-^:  : 
riiiii|i:iii\ .  I'lir  tin  \  aliMi,iiil  \%iih  -••iiii*Iii- -«  fi  j  --i  ?  i^!'.'*  ^'. 
priititaMi   in'«!rn«'titMi  \Mtii  r<*-|>*<'t  U'tli  i>>  n  liv:i'*'- •%'   i  ;-    *  ^     &.'•• 

thiV  iHiv-t  '•s  iiiiriiiniiiiiii  •  !■  j.iii I  l.iJi^'ii.ij'  ^lui  •      '^^  '  1  r,* 

(Miiii'urn  «1  III  tin  *M   iiiiiiiii- ii'l.ititiii-.  aii'l  ^i;  ••  !•.:••  a  i  ;r  •*•.    * 

liini*«*  It    to    Mr.   I'l  rrar.    "anl.    Mr    ilii'iil^.    I    J  rajk    \   ■,    ■■ 
uliii  |M-iiiii  i|  ilh>*i-  li-tt*  r-  ait«l  iii*rriii-!i'>ii'*,  «*•■   )»a\-    '•'i,*-   t^m^' 
in  tliiiik  it  \\a-  ^-iiir-**  !i 

Mr.   ri-rnir.  \%lii»-«-  nit..lt—!\  .i.'pI  iiiii:iilil\   u.  r-     ;■  :    kir*  • 
liin  lit  !:•  r  rar«- ai  i-i>ni|'li-<)iiii>  :■' *,  r*  |ii>  •!        ^1  \   !    r-i    !    -^    a*     *  .r 
Irllir**   ahij    m-lru- t  iiiijH  ..|    ()|.     •■••i.i|mii\  .  .i!;i   lli-    i      .  •■.'>■ 

riititii.iiiv        1  -T  in  ail  ^»i  ijK?>  affur*  tli'  \  ■•!  »■  r   ■*  ^-  ■...    .    <•  .- 
t«'«  ••  !•■  maki    •  a  li  a  r"Ujri  lir.iiiji.r  •■!  mIliI  '.:  •  \    r.,  i^«    jr   -,•- 
Ih- iliiiit'  Mt  ( ii*  ^t    mat'ti-     w  iiirii  f"-.. j:i 'Ir.ii..'.  t- ar.    .»■'.•  r ■■».'-'.  iJ 
put    t-rjitihr    ;iii'l    |'r»-i!ili.|  !ir-r   ?■•  t)jt    t     i.ni  il.  a:j«i  :?••'    •     \:.m 
i*iiin]>:ui\    til   r'«-ii%i    .i!!    \'r>'\-r  .ill*  r  itM>!i     a^   '.ty  \    -:«a..    (i»»v 
A  ii<l  til  11'*  •  \i  r\  !  111!  I J  i '  'ir  itk.'i  i:{>   i:.  1  ■  fi,    '»-..  j. .]  i.i  •  r.   r  '.•    k    <  i"* 

•  if  liuk:i\  \\i»  r  <!  I-  i'i>:iiMi<  ii  i.i'ioii  ••!  ,*  <•  I  .•;.«".!  &•«-.» 
In*  ;i*ili!\  »•  w.i'  fi  |!i«  •!  •■■  111!  •  \1  r  •!■  j  i."*  V.a:  ■•»« 
l^ij"  f-  I  •  !"r«  ii^  AT'  r«.'  j-f-ti  I  ■•!!  ■•!  ••!.•  J-';  x«  *  »•%  ;<,^..'« 
ili*«  •  f  ■.!!■•        !  fi    \  ;ir.     jt  .*•-.?'.  i'   .III  •  '■111-   ■•!  i  ■•         •    r      *      A     v. 

•  if  »'.;i  f.   w.     r,.i-.  I     I.!,  i  .!.'•■    i    r«   i""-:    ?.'    I  ■  ."«.  .■     r.-.i*.    %     .    k.--     .:r 


t  r  ■ .  ■    j  -  ■    • 

I  '  ■    .    •  ;  .  .  :  ■  r  ' :       ;    f !                  '    *  ■        ;    ■    i  r  \«  •  -           •    a    *•-■•  •■ 

ai    I     I.      •  ■.     •  .      !  •      ■     ■  I    1  •      •        I-           -..'•,         I    .*»  ■ 

'*'■•'       'r  I"  .  ■     i-.  :     .     I               '  I           :        .-.:.»«  .!•■     ';..••    ■  r^T   •  m 

'■  >  •       '  »•  '       '    »         •   •        '      ■•/••.      ,     i  ?      J  .  »^      ....      fcw* 

^"  ••     '       '  -'  '     .    .                 '.     •             •  f    .1       ;  1-  "•  ••     •       ^   ^*      St 

iiil'-fti  J*.  ■!.  hi   »   ■* .  .    :.  I...  ■  •      *-    *         •■         V.  M          ,,    fN,^    ft£C^-* 
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To  which  one  man  of  a  bold  spirit  replied,  ^'  We  shall 
he  end  carry  our  point.  These,  my  good  lord,  are  not  the 
ind  instructions  which  we  meant.  The  company  have 
to  doubt  in  private,  which  they  secrete,  and  which  if  they 
m  be  found,  would  quickly  silence  them.  We  have  lately 
'  things  passing  in  their  courts  which  would  surprize  you.*^ 
sh  one  of  the  council  rose  and  said,  **  My  lords,  such 
mce  and  injustice  is  unequalled  :  such  proceedings  are  not 
lured.  But  unprincipled  malice  has  a  face  too  brazen  to 
ned  of  any  thing."*^  The  lords  then  rose,  and  the  adver- 
'  the  company  were  much  confoimded,  having  now  with 
9t  and  impartial  men  entirely  lost  all  credit. 
rery  night  after  this  meeting,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
same  to  Lord  Southampton  and  told  him  that  his  deputy 
t  day  gained  a  most  complete  victory,  and  had  extorted 
lest  commendations  even  from  the  lords  of  the  adverse 
ind  it  was  supposed  that  proposals  would  be  made  to  him 
;e  in  the  king^s  immediate  service.  **  But  for  all  that,  my 
id  he,  ^^  depend  upon  it,  such  the  times  are,  your  patent 
evably  gone."" 

Southampton  communicated  this  information  to  the  lords 
itlemen  interested  in  the  company,  saying,  ''  You  all 
vw  that  those  things  which  our  enemies  thought  would 
Bn  to  their  advantage,  and  our  damage,  have  hitherto  all 
nt  to  our  credit  and  to  our  honour :  nevertheless,  all  will 
I  us.  It  is  determined  that  our  patent  shall  be  taken 
id  the  company  dissolved.  The  king,  I  find,  has  resolved 
the  management  of  the  plantation  in  his  own  hands,  to 
nd  govern  as  he  sees  best.  A  thing  indeed  worthy  a 
are :  but,  alas  !  alas !  this  is  all  but  a  colourable  shew. 
will  find  in  the  end  that  this  worthy  company  will  be 
and  come  to  nothing.     We  must  all  arm  ourselves  with 


had  now  gained  the  highest  reputation  with  all 
'  men  for  the  uncommon  abilities  which  he  displayed  on 
Bcasion,  and  the  esteem  for  his  great  virtues  was  un- 
ly  but  especially  witib  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
(  the  Virginia  company.  At  this  time  a  citizen  of  the 
08  both  for  riches  and  reputation  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
0  warmest  expressions  of  the  highest  opinion  of  his  extra- 
f  talents,  and  integrity,  thus  continued,  ^^  Mr.  Ferrar, 
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I  Iia\r  an  only  ilaiiL^litfr.  wlm,  if  |i:it*Tn.il  atf.<-ti.'fi  ■*  ri;  ■    •  •  • 
iiiurli  inttunici-  my  jiul^nii'iit.  i-  IhiIIi  wi--  .ni'l  r-*!:'  ;* 
18  C(»iiri*««Mti  liv  all  that  <*lii'  i*«  \*r\  In  :iutifiil.    I  ki)    vk  !.   •  -     m 
In'i'Ii  virtii'iii"*]^    t'<lu(*ati-«).  tn  In-  Mill  aiTMiiipIi*)!*-!    a:.:  '.      • 
nn  aiiiialil«'  iii-|Mi<*itifiii.    If  ynu  uill  U-  |>lia-*^l  !••  a>'  •  i-:     *'      *i- 
vniir  wifi*.  I    will  iiiiiiu>iiiati-lv   \z'\\f   %•■»   »ill»   li«  r   !•  :.   ::     -s.- . 
|Hiiiniis.**      Mr.  I'lrrar  »;lh  iiiiirli '•iirjiri^i  ij.  r.  TiirTi.  •!  i   •   •.  ■    - 
tlianl\«*.  Iiiit  -ai«l  lit*  \\;i.h  imt  uiirth\  i»f  »-•  irn  a!  a  tna*." 
citi/cti   liu\Vf\iT  iMT-'istiii.  "s'liil  In*  ».i-   r«  all\  r.\  •ar:---'  r       •    : 
aiNiiit  till- niiiiirrtiiiti  :   that  at  (•n-'^itit  h«    iiiil\  iii.i'i>    r.«  ;-     • -.^ 
nith   iiit«'iit  ti)  ^i\t-  him  an  «i|i|Hirtiiiiit\  x*»  <  ••ii«i'li  r  •>!  .'        ^"  r 
a   f«'H    fho'*  he  came  aL:airi.    uikI   a'-ki-t|    Mr.  I  •  rr»r    .1    >^     \&: 
a<l\i<M-il  uiili  lii<«  fri«-tiiU  i*i»nr»  riiiiii;  hi^  |.p'|"»^il.  <»*  •  ^       7 
all  kimw  iiif  ui-ll."      Mr.  l-'i-rrar  aiww' n-il  tlia!  h«    l.:*i  :    ■: 
\nii  I  |i«Ti-i*i\i'.  "^ir.  an-  'jpalK  mistaUi-ii  in  !!•■  .  ti*^r  :•.  *ai  -  j*  • 
lii:;h  an   (•{•ininn  nf  m\  ahiiitii-.   an<!   in  \t    w;!h   r- «{•    :   '     :? 
i'*«tat«-.  whii'h  \n\i   |iiTha|t*«   in:i\  «'iin(*«-i\«'  !•■  l«    u'^^r  .:!•-*       . 
think  m\«(  If  intiniti-K  uMiv:!'*!  tti  ^-lU  f^tr  \*'\*t  j  >-:  « :..   :    wk*  -• 

*  ■  •  « 

ni«-.  an<l  T^r  li'«niinriiii;  nn-  »»i»  far  a**  t-i  tinr.k  i*'.*'  I  w: -i  ' 
ihnik  iif  ni\««lf.  Mi:it  I  atn  aii\  ^«a\  Miirt!.\  ff  ••  -  •'  r^a.  •»■  % 
tPa'*iir»- an  \Mur  tl.i'ij'i^t  r."      "  Mr.  !'•  rrar  "    li-    r- :  .    •-  ^' 

talk  thii'«  t<i  hh       T-r  1  knu^^  \imi  {••rt*i-tl\  u*  li  .    .i:    :  .k*  '    *       .r 
••■•!. I'f.   I  ]^i\»    Mil-*!;  .•■'  inaiiiii  r  nt  i-i'in'*  r.i  al--*.;?  jr         ^^  ■.*■      ^ 
tun*    \<>u  li.i\'    I  tl' r..i?i-i  Ti'-?  Til  knM\%.       !.#  ;  r.  U    m:.i'    :    «   .      r' 
\iiu  h.i\<    iKifiiMiL'     I   '-:iiil»  ti.iii  (ImT    I   It. II*     i:-'.^'    T      -  ^4     ^   •& 
ati<l    ni\   ■i.ui.'i.T*  I    i>  i|  p^   a-  !•■  wurlillx   ti..i?;*  r»         \:.%i    %•    :      71* 
nun    j..ilt      I    -l.-ill    •■     .   ii     lr.\-.  l!    tin     li.ij  |-:'  -!     r:.\:\  '.:■         ■  a.*' ■ 
Ii:i\i    \--'i  n.\    -"i\  :■      .»•■*.  .11.  i  l•.^   il.ii:i;li?-  r  v  ..•!   *•    •..*..  •.*. 
t«i    li;fc\'       ^'i     a- I '■:.  J  .i-i.'    !      :ir.>l     -ii     \ir!.     .■•     a     t:^-.     \    *     :•  • 
liu^ha'  •! 
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ape  her  person  and  deportment  are  such  as  to  merit  your 
ktion.  As  to  your  own  estate,  nothing  is  desired  to  be 
Be  tliat  as  it  may ;  I  have  enough ;  I  like  you,  and  my 
\T  submits  herself  to  my  choice.  Now  let  me  have  your 
*^  Mr.  Ferrar  replied,  "  The  young  lady  your  daughter, 
I  every  respect  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  highly  to  be 
. :  she  is  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  and  amiable  to  the 
;  degree,  and  far  superior  to  all  that  I  can  merit :  indeed 
t;,  I  cannot  deserve  this  great  happiness.  I  return  you 
Brest  thanks  for  your  unequalled  goodness  to  me ;  and  in 
fidence  of  friendship  I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  the 
and  fixed  determination  of  my  mind.  If  God  will  give 
ie  to  keep  a  resolution  long  since  formed,  I  have  deter- 
>  lead  a  single  life ;  and  after  having  discharged,  to  the 
my  ability,  my  duty  to  the  company,  and  to  my  family,  as 
ly  concerns,  I  seriously  purpose  to  devote  myself  to  God, 
;o  into  a  religious  retirement.'*'  Thus  ended  this  affair, 
father  ever  after  preserved  the  most  affectionate  friend> 
Mr.  Ferrar. 

the  unworthy  part  which  the  king,  influenced  by  Gondo- 
1  taken  in  the  persecution  of  the  Virginia  company,  the 
lad  now  indeed  a  great  encrease  of  trouble  in  managing 
icems.  But  in  truth  and  justice  to  his  friends  it  must 
that  lord  Southampton,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  earl  of 
lord  Paget,  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys  and  many  others,  gave 
the  assistance  in  their  power.  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
$   king,  notwithstanding   his   royal  word  and   honour ' 


I  and  honour,']  '^It  must  be  admitted  that  Ferrar  was  not  himself 

i  in  this  political  contest:   his  conscience  was  wounded  both  as 

iiiB  God  and  his  king.    In  taking  so  active  and  conspicuous  a  part 

Dsaction,  he  had  opposed  the  wishes  of  James,  who  was  known  to 

idly  to  the  impeachment.    He  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 

ind  proprietors  of  the  company,  and  in  doing  so,  it  seems  that  some 

ihes  of  his  agunst  the  will  of  his  prince,  though  exceedingly  well 

id  tending  to  the  ends  of  public  justice,  were,  nevertheless,  a  source 

id  deep  regret  to  his  loyal  heart :  so  much  so,  that  he  was  heard  to 

iuDg  out  his  right  hand,  '  I  would  I  were  assured  of  the  pardon 

1^  though  on  the  condition  that  this  hand  were  cut  o£P.' " — Brief 

^Nicholas  Ferrar,  M,A.,  chiefly  collected  from  a  narrative  by  the 

Hr.  Turner,  formerly  lord  bishop  of  Ely,  and  now  edited,  with  addi- 

}^e  Rev.  T,  M.  Macdonough,  vicar  qf  Bovingdon,  p.  73.    1837.  12mo. 

idined  to  conjecture,  that  the  indignant  expressions  of  a  political 
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|>I(*<Ii^h|  to  tilt*  (*nntnir\'.  ntitwiiliHtaiicliiis  tlit-  frnuiX  ur.i-r  *-> 
^H'at  st'iil  of  Kiii;lnntl.  iinluitliHlaiiiiini;  all  tliai  «>»"i.*i  fi*-: 
tilt*  (*(insrii'n(*i\  and  tlireot  tin*  ctnitiiict  c»f  an  ht*ii«  «t  ?  as  •»• 
iiiiw  (Irtfniiiiii'cl  with  all  hin  (urro  t«»  niako  tht-  la>t  a^sa*.  r  &-•: 
^ivi*  tilt*  tlrath-liltiw  t«)  thiH  an  \rt.  iinihjwntu-.  ai^^i  '.xn  -^ 
r<iiii|iaiiy. 

At  tliis  jiiiirturf  a  full  tfstininntal  raiiif  fmrj  tf»-  r^»*« 
|iro\int;  tilt*  lii-althiiii"«M  nf  tlif  rliinat«*.  aii'l  th.-  (ru.*.f-^'.r*  ^  t 
tlic  rciiiiitn'.  a:;aiiiHt  tlit*  >laiitlfr«iii*«  infuniiation-k  i^f  i)&a:  ^a:'&* 
ISiitJiT.  \ilu»  had  Imtii  MilNinifd  iiv  Ciiiiidiiinar  aiMl  li>*  %•*''*  " 
H|in':iil  di'fiiiiiatnry  rf|H)rt<4  r(»iiriTiiiii;;  a  rmiiitry  nf  mhw-h  .*>  |->-« 
luithiiii;.  Iia\iii'^  inilv  lH-«-n  I  hen*  in  hi**  Mii;ht  fr*ini  juM  ^  %r»i 
lia\ini;  *«iifldi  iiiv  ninlfn  auav  friiin  th<  fii*t'  t«i  a«'»iil  U  mj  «  ;»•  -« 
aiitliitril\  fur  hi-  sraiidalini-  |iriN*i*flilini;<«. 

TImh  t4-titiiiini.*il  iM-ini;  cxliiliitc-tl  at  the  f-'*iini'il  l»«ar«l.  •-*  ,  m 
in  <niiiti»i!n:ir*N  inliT»"»f  Iwi-ami'  •■nra'^i^il.  .ind  n***-!!*'!  ;.:«r  : •■• 
la««f  \iiihfi«'i'.  'rii«\  fliinfiiri' niit%  dn  w  \i\\  .1  irr«  al  -.^- •»•  4 
rh.'irt:*— ntfi'r!\  faUi- an<l  "•landi-mu*.  a'^.iiii*?  U»th  th«  r»r-:A:i 
ani!  tfii-  rii|iiM\.  iiii«li-r  tin-  iii\i  Mtimi  an*!  i|invtii>n  of  «i-<^*.^'«ikr 
and  th»'  Itirij  tri-a-^iinr  I 'r:ihti*-lil.  Th*-^-  ni'mi^ation*  bi**^  ^^1 
til  tlh'  lattt  r.  arnl  In-  hum  nnih-rt«Nik  iithi-r  \'\  \-**i\^r\\  :■•  ^'^  r 
li\  fiiri"*-  Iti  wrin.*  flu-  pn?*  lit  ••ul  itf  thf  haii«l«  ^^i  rU'    *    ^-.-^^^^ 

V\  i!li  llii-  \i>  u  Mil  tin-  rhiir«il:i\  Im  Itiri  lia<»l*  r  l*'.'ri  a  ^  t.tfri 
M.-i«<  «*:illi  ■!.  :i!p1  flu-  •l*ii'it\  and  ••tht-r^  Uf  n*  ««  v!  i  r  \\  ^\tn^t 
\\  III!  Iitiii-j  I  .itiH-  tip-  Inn!  m.i-itrir  |iri«4rit>d  !^  ^^  i^9t%  / 
hl*|*ll•^.l!l••||  (••  (ill-  li'Fii-  »<a\in;^  that  thi  \  i^-nT^int^l  a 
Mhh  h  th>  di  piit\  ;iiid  fiirn|'.iii\  niii-t  an-u*  r  1%  !'  •  r>«  \t  M 
I  Kr  th.i?  .1  I'liijt  r  tsiin  UK'.il-l  iiii*.  .iiid  «i.  •■*,  i  1.  <"  ^*  jui  «■•( 
thi  lu  \|r.  I*  rr.ir  takiii;^  up  tht  l>i:lk\  hiirtdi'  Niiii  \f  :;•. 
It  iiii|rti^^il.|i-  f.,  .i>*-<  iiiliif  th*-  •  ••iii|«2iii\.  and  aii^vi*  r  •«•  vl.^.\ 
•«indi  -tr;iri/i  :ir1:f|«  -  iii  •»<•  -l.'irt  .1  tnin  a«  !»'■  (Li\*  .  fir 
«:»*  I  ■'•  I  ■!.!%  f-r  hii-iii.  *-.  .Ti.d  Thiril-'r*  h«  lun-.V'*  Vv>«  ft^c 
tl.i  ir  .  id  .•.■!  .  Ill  .iil'-^*  I.. Ill  •  •■!%  .1  "••'»»  w  \  I  •  »■  u'  I  i*-*..*"  lu 
"••  r.        1   |-    .    -i.--   •'■■    !•  r  I  ?r-  t-'iT.  T    if...!   ■    .•    ;v  ^— a:    ••»■•*. 

'"^    •  ■»?.  I  •■ -r        .1  "  I.I    '..I   M  ■-.:»%    .kirr?.  --.    a—i   •:^-»'i.  it 
t.iV-   lij   •  I .   j-  ,■-  •    .n.i  '..    J  .  . 

1  '  ■  ■•     j  'j  ■.«»■-■,•  .*    '.     f     -1  !    •  ■    ■     -•ATn    ft  t'^J• 
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Died,  and  drawn  out  to  such  an  unreasonable  length,  that 
ihortness  of  the  time  allowed  (which  was  preconcerted 
lord  treasurer)  it  was  thought  impossible  that  the  agents 
ompany  should  give  in  any  answer ;  that  then  Gondo- 
his  party  would  be  triumphant,  and  able  to  boast  that 
;inia  company  either  could  not,  or  durst  not  answer  their 
m. 

i^errar  however  dividing  the  charge  into  three  parts, 
16  to  lord  Cavendish,  another  to  sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  and 
le  third  to  himself^  and  employing  six  clerks  very  ready 
pen  to  copy  fair,  continuing  at  the  work  without  inter- 
night  and  day,  allowing  but  two  hours  for  sleep,  and 
ent,  did  actually  produce  and  lay  before  the  council,  a 
answer  at  the  time  appointed.  The  lords  were  assem- 
making  themselves  merry  with  the  expected  embarrass- 
the  Virginia  company.  But  in  a  very  short  time  their 
it  was  converted  into  shame  and  confusion.  A  clerk  was 
bo  read  the  answer.  The  reading  took  up  full  six  hours, 
was  done,  all  was  a  considerable  time  deep  silence  and 
nent.  The  adversaries  of  the  company  were  all  per- 
nd  confounded,  and  in  shame  retired  home.  They  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  secrete  and  convey  away 
er  they  had  required.  It  never  appeared  more,  and  the 
never  heard  what  became  of  it. 

panish  match  being  yet  intended,  and  prosecuted,  during 
leiation  the  king  was  the  absolute  slave  of  Gondomar,  to 
at  regard  to  honour  or  justice  whatsoever  he  should  ad> 
e  done.  In  consequence  of  this  infatuation,  the  deputy, 
ty  more  of  the  directors,  and  principal  persons  of  the 
company  were  now  served  with  a  writ  of  Qm  Warranto^ 
manded  to  show  by  what  authority  they  pretended  to 
m  power  over  the  plantation,  and  to  send  a  governor 
and  by  this  process  the  company  now  were  obliged  to 
r  to  defend  their  right. 

many  delays  the  cause  came  on  to  be  pleaded.  The 
)a  which  the  king'^s  attorney  general  (Coventry)  brought 
fcbem  was,  '^  That  it  was  in  general  an  unlimited,  vast 
In  particular,  the  main  inconvenience  was,  that  by  the 
f  the  charter,  the  company  had  a  power  given  them  to 
lay,  and  transport  to  Virginia,  as  many  of  the  king^s 
Agects  as  were  desirous  to  go  thither.    And  consequently. 
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lu»  y<M.  I»v  r\«*n*ij»inir  lliis  lilMTtv.  tli»\    iiia%    in    th-    ••  i     ^"* 

•  •  •  — 

a\\a\  all  tin*  kini;''^  sulij»'<.'i-  iiit*i  n  ftirii;:ii  I.iti'I  .   ari'l  ••'  .•  »•     •  • 
liiaji'-*tv  a  kitii;(iitiii  lii-n*  iiulriil.  Imt   n-i  *iiIm- •■!*   :•.    :*        \'-- 
tlii-*  >li(iulil  Im'  tin*  ra**'*.  wliat  will  tlhli  b^VufHi-  »>(   lu:::     ■  r     *'    .• 
Tlii«»  i-*  (•••rtaiii!\  a  >«traiii;»-  rlaii*^'.  aiiil  lip    |»a!' •#!    w^^r-        *    • 
c<intaiiit.-il  i>iii;lit  !<»  )m'  tMrlViu-il." 

Tlii?»  \\i*ii;lit\  ar:;iiiiii'iit  rxt'Ttril  a  Miiil--  •\«fi  fr  t'.  •!••  -^ : j  <• 
aiitl  tln' lawM-r-^  miiri  riu-il  !■•  •■arr\  «im  ih<*  i-r-"-«i.v  -.  N  • 
tlii*l»>.-.  il  wa-»ai]iiiitt«fl :  Tt  lln- »iit«niiiiiat>"ii  v».i- :  ^  j.  j*  !.■• 
t<»  I'lit'  riiii:  iiju'ii  tin-  iiMTifs  i»f  lli»-  i-aii— ■.  uh.it  ?'?  •  :•'  •-'• 
III*.  'I'll'- atltirin-\-i:*n»Tal  th»ii  ppN-i » li.  •!.  a:i  I  ^»:  i  '•  •  '.a 
a  flaw  ill  till*  ciiitiiiaiix'**  aii'^^^ir.  uhiili  if  a<liMir:'  !•<**&•:  •- 
tlif  (iiii>  IwiikI  t'Hi  iiiih'li.  aii'l  iiii  till'  iitli*  r  tini  1;!").  .  »-  :  *.-.  -  - 
fiin-.  iMiiii:  ■^iii'li  a  iii''«t\  inlaw,  li*-  iT.i\tiI  ^  :.!•  !.*■•  i:;«  *.  *• 
iii-iitlii-ii-Mt. 

Si  uliiiri'  ua-  tliir*u|iiiii  ui\iii.  "*  Tliat    lh«-   pa*- :  r       r   'tiE.—  • 
of  tin*  (■••nipaM\  iif  1!iii'li**)i   iin  ri'liaiit**  Iraliij    !•■  \    fj-.-i  k- 
|in  tniiliii;^  !•!  r\i  ri-i-«'  a  jmiUi  r  aihl  aii!h<<rit«  i.^.r  K:»   r--A^»*'    • 
^(Miij  -iilijii-t-  til*  r«-.  <*lh*ilM  Ih-  llif  tiri  ft'Tth  iiiili  an!   «    :i 

I'lif  kiiii;  \*:i'«  at  tip-  l"itt<>iii  **f  I  hi*  wli"!'  jr*--**-:  rj  •  •.•-i 
fniiii  iN-^iiihiiii.'  til  •  ii>l  \\a'*  a  ih -«|««>tit'  \p<Liti<>(i  *•(  }.-•  .  >«r  a~iC  i 
jii-f  !•••■ 

I  lii-  L'r«  al  r>  iiiitatiiiii  *•{  NIr.  !*•  rr.ir  U  iiij  fi--w  *;?>*!  i**  kl 
iiarli  ••!  tin  •■••itii?r\  l'\  tK-- iin  iiiU  r-» --f  ih-  la'*  ili-^— ■!»••'.  \  r^r^ji 
riiiii|iaii\.  Ii«  W.I-  III  l»'"jr  •  1- »t«  •!  :i  im- m*"  r  -f  |.\r..*!-- r.!  \« 
till-  III  a  ;j»  u»  r.il  i''iii-i'!«  r.i!:-':i  \*  i-«  litjii!^  |r"|-f  *•  »  i^ij-'  i4 
111*  •  \T«  i.-i\t  a)'i!i!i<-.  aii'l  kfp'WM  iii!ijr  ■*  ^»  » **  ••*'•*  i 
|n  «  iiit.ir  |>r-<]>ri>  ^\  in  ).!'«  •  !■  ■  \\"U  a!  tl.it  *i!:.<  .  .\«  ;*t>  r%  «^  ^ 
l!if*i!i-ii  ii  -x^  !-r.iII  ?.■  a<'i'*>!i!iT  I'i  !■•?•  t:.«  1. ■•■.••  .  ?'  :«\r  .^AOT'. 
t'l..-.  j- r-..h-  *»•■•■  li.i«l  aJii-»tl  ihf  kii.^' *  'AT.  x:.\  f.^i  •.»•• 
triii'fs  ..f  !i,  -.  \i..l. '.•  •  ii'triMth  *«  111  tlii  f.-il*w-  a-'«'u^*!»  <p:  '^  t*r 
lii.ii.  ij  r-  .'?  • !  .  \  IT  J  I'll  I  ii-iiij..iri\  I  .-r  if  u.i*  ••  ".  k  r»  -«?  'MS 
Mr     I      'fir   i*.i'  •■  '■•  •  :.Iv    !«:•  r-    ;n'  ur.iS  I\    .ii    ,  ^r  •.•*!   ».•.*.  »^  Vlir 

•     »•'  I"   • ':  I'l  .i:  \    ■•!'■•  f  ■     r*.  •      *.  .■    •.»  :   fci»* 
M.    .    •.•    •■         I'- .     ■        •■  •    :  •   .^n  ■.  •     c     ■    » 
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A  charge  was  brought  in  against  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
Middlesex,  for  taking  bribes,  and  divers  other  exorbi- 
committed  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  and  also  for  his 
i  in  the  Virginia  affair,  and  his  violence  in  taking  away 
mt,  and  dissolving  the  company. 

lis  occasion  the  house  appointed  the  lord  William  Caven- 
r  Edwyn  Sandys,  and  Nicholas  Ferrar  to  draw  up  the 
against  him  and  those  others,  who  had  been  his  instru- 
Q  that  scandalous  proceeding.  The  charge  was  soon 
p,  as  Mr.  Ferrar  had  all  the  necessary  materials  ready  in 
b.  The  accusation  was  opened  by  him  in  a  speech  which 
^o  hours,  and  which  gained  hi^  universal  admiration, 
r  he  was  fully  and  publicly  seen  in  this  exertion  of  his 
>ilities.  The  lord  treasurer  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
ished  by  a  large  fine,  and  imprisonment, 
liquity  of  the  Virginia  business  being  fully  proved,  and 
re  the  public,  by  Mr.  Ferrar,  and  the  other  managers, 
le  resolved  to  take  the  whole  affair  into  their  serious 
ition,  and  endeavour  to  restore  the  company.  But 
key  could  make  any  progress  they  received  a  message 

king,  ^'  That  he  both  already  had,  and  would  also  here- 
Le  the  affair  of  the  said  late  Virginia  company  into  his 
fc  serious  consideration  and  care :  and  that  by  the  next 
nt  they  should  all  see  he  would  make  it  one  of  his  master 

it  well  deserved  to  be.^^  And  thus  was  all  farther  pro- 
in  that  matter  dishonourably  stayed.  For,  as  the  event 
ill  these  were  nothing  but  fair  words  without  any  other 
i  than  to  stop  the  business.  No  care  was  taken  of  the 
n,  but  all  was  left  to  go  to  ruin.     The  violence  and 

and  other  miseries  consequent  upon  this  falsehood,  and 

breach  of  honour  in  the  king  would  supply  a  large 
at  for  divers  reasons  they  are  not  proper  to  be  here 

Mr.  Ferrar  was  first  elected  deputy  governor  of  the 
,  and  by  his  office  became  accurately  acquainted  with  all 
eomstances,  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the  unbounded 

of  Oondomar,  of  the  king's  astonishing  infatuation,  and 
sal  disregard  of  truth  and  justice.  Such  a  king  as  James 
proper^  instrument  that  could  be  found  for  such  a 
I  as  Oondomar ;  and  Mr.  Ferrar  plainly  saw  the  malice  of 
and  the  folly  of  the  other ;  and  like  a  wise  man  provided 
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all    !ii   lii«*  pnwtT  ni^aiii^t   fiitun*    fimtiii;;*  n«'it  *        II*    *^  ■     "   » 
CinndiiiiKir  liv  iiii'iiii- fif  thi' kiiitr  wnuM   |'roti.iM\    n.v    '  - 
iianv  ;   and  that  iftlu-v  »-liiiu!»l  earn  tlii-  t»'!iir    tJ.'\    r.     **      • 
wtiiiM  I'aii-*'   all  tip*  riiiirl  l»«M»k-».  r«iji*t«r««.  in**nj.  !■■  ■.-     i 
niliiT  writiip^-^  iif   ill*'  ('niii|iaiiy    to  !»■  taUi  ti  a*»Jl^     :'•   " 
«itHrtT»» :    that   it"  fi|i|iitrtiJiiit\    >huii|ti   att*  rMari   f*     ''f  r 
iiiii;ht    iH'\rr  h»' alilr  t'l  iiiaki- um'   nf  thiin   iitli-r   f  r   "     "     *• 
ju^titii'atinii.    iir  in  r«  fiitatiMii  nf  ihi-   lal-M-  ;iii-T:-aT:..'.«     /  •      • 
rin*iiii«'»-.      !!••   «liii   imt    th»  n  fun'   i]»|.i-nd  u|-«mi  if  •    pr--^        :♦ 
iiii**inL;  ap|H-anui('i'  **(  tht  ir  atfain*     )i«-  kti*  \«  v.Jk*  t:\xl    -    «a«  t 
wiirk  ;   and  hi-  had  fn  i|iii'ntlv  •-••.  ii  a  t^  ni|-'rar\  ■•alrr:  :  *^.^-^->     • 
iniist  di'stnirti\i'  •-tiinn. 

Ili-iiii^  iimli  r  a]i]>r«'1iiii'*!i>ii'«  nf  tlii-  ^Tt.  af-«tit  a    \    \f   '••'  - 
the   di^Niilntioii    nl'    tin-   r«tiii|an\.    Ip*    f>r<Hiir>d   :&'     •  %;•  r*.      -  "i 
fairl\    til  i*i»|i\    iiiit   all  tli*-  **«iiirt    lM"»k««.  a?Ml   :*il      'Aht   •-'r' 
IN-Iiiii^iii^  til  tlnin.  ami  i*au»- d   lli-ni  all  t-»   I-    «*ar»  f      %        ':!■ 
uitli  till-  iiriu'iti-iN.   ami   afti  rwai-l-  at!«-t«ti   tij-  '.      x*.".      ■«      t 
I'xaniimT'*  t'»  !»•■  truf   rtijiii—        I'lji    traii*«'riliii^   ■.?'   -m^     •     ■  • 
him  Mill  nf  hi-t  iiwii  |Mirki  t  ahM\i    'iii'     I  uT  thi*  )>*•  *.'t.  ••-^••.*    r*-  •! 
tin-  III  ••?  -»ir\h"i-  ln"  riiiild  ij'i  th»    i'»r!-|' i:i\ . 

VV  lifH   till-  li>riU  lit    flu-    •■■iiinfd    th*  r«  I^-ri     (:»•    *  •  •'  r-     •■'.*•'■ 
HI  I/.  i|    TJii-    i.riijni.i!-.   Mr    I"' rr.ir    lil    ;il!    •'•..  ^     .i'*.  •.•■■.        •    ■■• 
a**    \' ♦  iii:kii<<\«n    !"   .mx    ••!    tIi-     ■ '•tiii  :i!i\ .  ^i!-    :?;  J    •  -•.•.*'—.•? 
Ihit   n-iu  \\\  .  II  tl;i-  I'-rd  Tr-  .n-urt  r  li.i  1  i-r—  ♦:r-  -i   •-  •  r-  •    •         '  --ii 
a'^Min-'    ']'.'     if|i;|:iii\     :i',i|  .ill    tl  .  jr  n  .ti-!  ■•  i;**    K*-l    *••'     'a^'I 
IrnTii    l)-.-H!      NIr     I  •  rr.ir    iii!-  ri;  •  •!    -:r   I    Iwxij  ^.ir-.d%»    i'*:    ••  mr 
•  •»i  •  r    •-!    In-  i'i'»-*    i!itiin:(*t     Irn  r   i-    \«}.iT     i  ?»■:!-•.,  "^    *■•     ^^:    *•*' 
fi  I'i;i:mi.j   r     1.:"  I'.iii'!-  .    :i'  d    ■!•  -if-  •!  tin  tr  •  p    !■••■.   J^  w    "  -    Tixp' 
|..  .f    ii;,|..,-.       I    •■  ■  I  I        «  *'i    li-  ;irn  „•  •!  ■<•    th-  \    «».  r»     •     — t' ■    •:* 
|ri-i  •!  ."iij-l  .\-r:-  \-l    ;i!.d  i:'i;iii'.ni  ■■'..-i\  •!•  ■^.n  d  I.:im  !•    rxf^^  :*-"n 
f.i  »l.«  tr  1 1'.    '.*    r**  \   L*'-^'  "i"  r  tl.'    ■  arl  •  I   *•■  '.t'-ii'ii^.^-,        H»  &* 
*«-    .If'!  f»r*' ■  r  •-!  i  V?-  !-ri-h'|.    'In!    h-     ■■■  *    I- ft  t?-^-.  .*■-.■»«• 
!'.  I    -  1-  r  !-■■    ;    .  .   ir.    .i-    1    i     |--.i!      '.).  »•   :l  *  ■  r-  Al'*  r  !  *-  ••  rib^wC 
)■•      ■  J  J  ■  r»  ■   ■    •  \      '        •    ■  •     •    ?■  ik-      l;  ■■         '.    •*■!■.     I'.     ■  •••  ■.■-"»?  I  «     » 

* 

I  ^  ■      I     :   '  I*-        •   :  I-  \  '   ■      ■•    *  . .       •  *■        »r  :    .' 


r 

I  :      ■  1  •       •  *      ......             r  . .  J    .     •  ■     '  I     ■  J    Vf  •    f  '  »*w  ^*« 

•  '   •           N  •                                 •     •  •  .;  »^-   I'     *  •  .    \  •   XT     '•Cf^ir 

V  ■  -      I'  •      i"                          •     .    '            ■.'          I    *    .%  '    «  ft.  tr   ?) 

•  •  •  r  •  !     r  ■     ■  •  •  !  .     •      •         I    '  •                !          •        •  •    I '     ■      ■ .    •  •I :    r^  «    ABIi 
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6h  as  my  honour  and  reputation  are  to  me  of  more  estima- 
in  wealth  or  life  itself.  They  are  also  the  testimonials  of 
upright  dealings  in  the  business  of  the  late  company 
)  plantation.  I  cannot  therefore  express  how  highly  I 
ayself  obliged  to  you  for  this  instance  of  your  care  and 

after  this  interview,  lord  Southampton  was  advised  not 
these  books  in  his  own  house,  lest  search  should  be  made 
)r  them ;  but  rather  to  place  them  in  the  hands,  and 
them  to  the  care  of  some  particular  friend.  Which  ad- 
the  times  then  stood,  he  thought  proper  to  follow.  He 
e  delivered  them  into  the  custody  of  sir  B.  Eillegrew, 
pt  them  safely  till  he  died.  He  left  and  recommended 
the  care  of  sir  Edward  Sackville,  late  earl  of  Dorset,  who 
May,  1652 :  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  noble  family  still 
sm  in  safe  keeping'. 

^errar  having  seen  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  com- 
nd  no  hope  left  of  its  revival,  took  his  leave  of  the  Virginia 
>y  now  paying  the  300?.  left  by  his  father  for  the  purpose 
ing  a  college  there,  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the 
Islands :  binding  them  in  articles  to  send  for  three  Vir- 
ildren,  and  bring  them  up  in  those  islands :  and  when  of 

0  put  them  out  to  some  proper  business :  or  else  educate 

1  learning,  and  then  send  them  back  to  the  place  of 
rth,  to  convert  their  countrymen:  and  that  when  the 
ree  were  thus  disposed   of,   three   other  should  from 

time  be  sent  for  in  succession  for  the  same  benevolent 

khns  ended  Mr.  Ferraris  public  life ;  in  which  he  displayed 

fe  keqnng,']  It  is  very  probable  that  they  are  still  in  safe  keeping  at 
ifae  ancestral  residence  of  the  Sackville  feunily,  now  [1852]  belonging 
mtess  of  Amherst,  the  heiress  of  the  dukes  of  Dorset. 
ibttion  qf  the  Virginia  compcmy,']  Many  facts  relating  to  the  history 
mpany  will  be  found  in  the  following  work :  viz.,  "A  Short  Collection 
mt  remarkable  Passages  from  the  OriginaU  to  the  DissohUion  of  the 
Company ,  London,  1651."  4to.  It  is  written  by  Arthur  Woodnoth, 
given  by  him  to  his  cousin,  William  Woodnoth,  some  years  after 
mth  it  was  published,  with  a  dedication  by  "  A.  P.''  to  "  the  Com- 
idventurers  for  the  Sommer,  alias  the  Bermudas  Islands."  A.  P. 
hnr  Woodnoth,  ''a  true  friend  and  servant  to  sir  John  Danvers 
I  and  the  Parliament  interest."  The  Woodnoths,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
■e  ndations  of  the  Ferrars.    See  p.  124. 
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iiianv  jiriHjfs  nf  ^rral  ami  t'\t«*ii««i\i'  aliiliti*--.  an*!  '*^  ur  ■    -  -  • 
virtiu*.  |iarli('iilarly  nf  iiitlffatiLrtlil*.*  ililiir»*n''i-.   iii'!:;*!?^    a"  i  ^ 
ti\itv.  Iiv  wliii'li  h«'  ^aiiu'«l  iiiii\«-rsal  ailiiiiration.  af.  i   J- "'  "" 
iii.'iii\  iiii|H»rtant   -en !•'*'"*.  Inith  to  \\\v  \  ir^'iiiia  i-i'ri.{ck'  ^    &       ^ 

•  •tin  T^  uilli  wlittiii  li«'  wa.-^  nini'iTii**!. 

Til*'  kin*;  ha\iiii;  si  i/iil  tlii-  |ial«'iit  atn)  «ii^«M.l\"l  •'■•    ^   v    * 
rntn|i:iii\.  and  Mr.  Kirrar  li.'i^int;  •»•••  ii  lli»    af'-'^t-l  •    •     •     '  ^ 
f  III- lM»uk:«»  ami  jiajM-r-*  I"  !«»ii;^ii»L;  t'l  flu  fii '!•  li*' r -l   .:*.'   "^ 
IimIv  ill   ill*'   h«ir-»  t   f'.imiU.  Ii»- «:i-  ii'iw  iji^  ii:;a^«   \   fr  r 
I'aris,  :ihfl  «l*-t<TiiMiP-*i  l«»  i'arr\  inl**  i\»ru!itiri   !•,.     j '.*'■    ••    *•* 
Itiii^  M't    lii*«  li«  ;irl    iijmii.  to  liiij   f.inwtl   tn  t)i»    '•   -*   *    ?--   ^ 
••|Minl   til*'   niiiaiml'T  of  iii>  ihon  in   n  li:;i'»i;*   n?:rt.--!    \'.  i 
••trii't  ri»iir-««'  ill  tif\ii(iii(i. 

N  if  In  f'liri'  \\*'  foiilij  if»iii|i|i  t»  111*  jii«iiiH  |iiir]Hi^   i*  w:^*  •    •    ^^k'^ 
ftir  liiin  tiiiall\  tti -•  Itif  »»«iin»"  iiiatt»T'»  «•!' irn  at  «'":i-"  •«'-*•  •    ■    "••'.. 

■  ■ 

lit*  a   |iri\af>    n.itiirt-.  uliitli  h:i«l  !••  •  n  i  ntn.-ti  1  ••■  i..«     a?^        :   •• 
I— t:il<li-lii  •!  r<  I'litatiuM  t'^r  iiitl- xilii-    iiiii  :^r?t\  l.i-I  .    r?-.::. -^-J  m 
r:il  |M  r-'iiiiH   t'l   |>r>  \:iil  uitli  imn  tn  iitnit  rtak*    Tri*    •  «*«-..t   r*^  .     < 
till  ir  » ill-,  aini    tli*-   H'ltliiihii?    iit'  tL<  ir  «%■  ri<l!\    A*TA.r«      a**:     *■ 
-••nil-   I't    till  "*•■    iii«-t:iiti'i  -  till-*  tru^?    ii»iiit  n.i 'I   |r"|- r**     /  Z^  ^ 
\alii«  .    aiiii    u;i«.    imiiliiil    in    i-iri-utii«t.in<  >  •<    "f    j^r*  a*.     i^»--"- 
li«  'iilf   th- -•■  i'i-<'i]|-.ir!iin*<  r'I.iT:\i    tn  tlii    jri'|«r'.\  -  !      v*-^.   •.•• 
-itii:iti"!i  lit' ill-  )>r<ith<  r  r* -{uiri  •)  ii:-   nnnii  <ii.i**    .«:i'l    ^'.--^     &'.*'*: 
luiti        Mr   .1  "liii  It  rr.ir  li.iil  !••  t  M  t-'F  tlin  •    \' an-    !■  J  L'»  ^*    ♦    — ■  ' 

•  •f  tin-  \  iT;^'ini.i  I  ■•tii|i:iii\  .itfl  III  i.r-l' r  t"  ji%-  i'  :!:»*-  if  .j  ■  ••  u 
t«»  tli«-  ill*!  Ii.ir;^'!-  I, I"  !|.;it  niip>>rfaii?  tru-t  In  \  i>i  \  .\  .  \  '.'r 
liaiMl-*  ••!  lii-«  j.rirTi.'r-  in  tin  ri  .bfi!i!i-  l-ti-.r..  ^<-  —  \ .  j:  \'' tn^ksU 
|-<'iniii«  .i!.l  .i--ij'ii  ■!  t'r,*  in.'iii.i^'t  !i'.«  I.!  •!'  !'  ■-•  A??k.r»  «•*•►. 
fi.'  m  II'  I-  ■  :i  i\.iri-  ■  I  -i\  ?lj-i:-.»i  I  j-  ■iivl^  v..  r»  ■  ■  •..•»  ci.  '•' 
u  ii-.  '.  i..  .*.i,  •  r  J  ,_^'.  .1  |.\  .1  I .  r-  '..il  «.#  .■..?;:%  W  ?•■  •:.■  r  .•.  •  •*• 
li\  Ti.  -'ji.*!.  i;^'.  '  ..  f.'   -r  nii^t-i'ii    ■      i  ■    ••  rj  .?  .i'   pf.  *-  r.:   a^  ^•%*    *•*: 

!.    ;-  :i,  :i'    l    i:.'. '.ix.-I    Ml    *.)  .•       .?!.••?    ■  -    ^ik.    *■ 
I     rr  »r    »■■  v    .-•■  <  !•  ■»-    \  \    \  i-    j**  ."u:    k*^-*    : «    fc»i 

•  .•  J.^^  .     .     :     'f.         .1  ■■■    r'.  r  r.'  ■    •■  *■  :  S    •.    ■  .  -L 
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etings  of  the  Virginia  company :  she  had  also  a  consider- 
tate,  and  a  large  house  in  the  town  of  Hertford.    But  nei- 
these  places  had  his  approbation,  both  being  too  much  in 
the  public. 

sngth  he  was  informed  that  the  lordship  of  Little  Gidding, 
county  of  Huntingdon,  was  to  be  sold.  He  immediately 
lither  to  examine  the  place  and  premises,  which  he  found, 
Bpect  to  privacy  of  situation,  exactly  suited  to  his  wishes. 
I  parish  that  had  been  for  some  time  depopulated.  Nothing 
',  but  one  extremely  large  mansion-house,  going  hastily  to 
and  a  smaU  church  within  thirty  or  forty  paces  of  the 
ud  at  that  time  converted  into  a  barn.  Upon  his  return 
Ion  he  purchased  the  whole  lordship,  and  this  purchase 
de  in  the  year  1624. 

low  the  plague  having  been  some  time  in  London,  was  in 
r  1625  spread  over  most  parts  of  the  town,  and  was  disco- 
^  be  at  the  very  next  door  to  Mrs.  Ferrar'^s  house.  Mr. 
rar  was  therefore  very  urgent  that  she  and  the  family 
inmiediately  depart  into  the  country ;  but  while  she  lin- 
yeing  unwilling  to  leave  him  behind,  he  procured  a  coach, 
length  prevailed :  and  that  very  night,  Whitsun-eve,  she 
r  son  John,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  went  to  her  house 
ibrd,  and  the  foUowing  week  to  her  daughter  Collet's,  at 
-bridge,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

N.  Ferrar  would  have  attended  his  mother,  but  that  he 

t  completely  settled  his  brother's  affairs.     During  this 

B,  Mr.  J.  Ferrar,  leaving  his  mother  at  Bourne,  went  to 

I  to  make  some  necessary  preparation  there  for  the  recep- 

the  £Eunily,  who  were  now  become  very  unhappy  at  the 

Mr.  N.  Ferrar  in  London,  as  they  had  been  informed  that 

order  was  fatal  every  week  to  more  than  four  thousand 

u    As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  business  which  required 

f,  he,  with  great  joy  and  gratitude  to  Ood,  repaired  to 

f ;  from  whence  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  entreating  her 

some  to  him  in  less  than  a  month,  that  it  might  appear 

r  he  had  brought  away  any  infection  with  him.     But  her 

nee  to  see  him  was  so  great,  that  three  days  after  she  rode 

I  and  their  meeting  was  such  as  might,  at  that  time,  be 

9d  between  a  pious  parent  and  a  dutiful  son,  to  the  highest 

mutually  affectionate ;   in  its  circumstances  indeed  very 

it  from  the  modem  meetings  of  parent  and  son :  for  he. 
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tlioiiifli  tWfiity-si'Vfn  \t'iirb  iifaui',  ulm  liad  l*-«'ii  i:;ir»::*-«l  -ji  r.^- 
|inMio  iMiin'L'niH  of  ^tvaX   iiii|Mirt.iiit-('.  lia>l  Utn  a  -i:-!  r  .--;:• -*^. 
iiiriiilM-r  (if  |t;irll:iint'iit.  :iiii!  had  cuniliii't*  •!  wilK  •  ?T«<-t  tit*   :*  -^ 
riilion  n!"  tin*  |iriiiu*  niiiii**ti-r  **\'  tin-  il.iy  at    lir-t   aj-j  r  *»  K    j    j* 
iiii»thiT.  kiK'lt   ii|Min  t)i«*  i:riiiiiiil  In  :i>\k  aiwi  pr«.«-    '.•  r  '^^•i. 
Ill*  tlii'ii  )N*-«ii]irl)t  li«'r  tit  uit  iiit'i  thi-   hn'ii-^*-.  rul«    a«   .t  «^«  i  •: 
ri'iMi-*!'  liiT***-!!*.      riii«»  sIh'  rifu-«*l  till  -h**  Kaii  -jM'  h  t  :iy  *.•  •    ••  •; 
in  til*'  rliiin-li.  wliicli  w:i««  \ir\  ii*-arat  h:iii<i.     liut  «-  «  m^*  -  t  -•-: 
iiiLfU  Lrrii-\i'il   in  tiiul   it   till«-il  with  }ui\  aii<l   iiii!n:n»*  *.!•     '    *:- 
liandrv.      IiniiiiMliat<  iv  all   tlw*   \%i>rkiiii-ii.   iii.i;i\    in   i.i«t-.^>  r    • 
|i1iiM«l  ill  til*'  r*-|iair  nt"  tli**  Kini^f.  ui-n*  -^l  !••  *]■  a:.*-    *.•  :  •'tA" 
till'  rlitirrli  :    \'*ir  *-li*'  *<ii«l  «lii>  \i»iii!i|  rMt  "tutT*  r  li*  r  •^^  «   t     ■»»-: 
n«ir  li*-r  i\rlitl**  t**  *-liiiiilN  r  till  **li«*  liad  |iiiriti«'«l  th*   :.  t:i|4-    •/  *  . 
I.'inl.       ill    :il">nt    a   iii'iiitli*'*   tiiih-.    tinditi;;   that    al!    «ia;.^  r     r 
iiifi-**tiitti  wii"*  M\.  r.  -Ii*-  -•■lit  fur  h»r  U-|i»\t-«l  ilaii^Ii!«-r  •    *i-  :    a: 
lii  r  liii><)i:in<l.  aii«i  all  thi-ir  iiiiiii*  rmi^  family  X**  •-••rn-   xi.i  i.f  «  :: 
lii-r  :it  <  liiMniLf. 

Mr-,  I'l  rrar  wa-^  !ii*w  -'lirit^-tlirtf-  \»ars  of  aj.-  *■•  ««•>.> 
|K)*-..  -«-«il  iif  Hii  iiMii*)i  \i,;iiiir.  aiiii  hai  •^'i  iiiiicli  ••(  tit-  af  »•  hr^*"^ 
a-  Mill  a<«  tlii-  rialit\  <if  Ipalth.  that  all  uini  i«a««  h  r  •-  <i  Ii»5«: 
lii-r  tti  Li-  iiMt  iiHin-  tliari  flirt \  .      il>  r  f.iiniU  !)••«  i''>!i«i«t«-i    4 'mm 

m  m 

fiirT\    |m  r""iii- ,    ari'l    it    Im  ifi^»    a    m-.i-.».|!    nf  M- -j.    f        *5*  ••     « 

ai'i-iiiirit   iif  till-   tihirt:ili!\  |}.<  ii  )»  •-■iiiii-  j^  ii>  r.il  .ill  ii\-r".'*-    h^x 
t\"Ui.  i'.  U.I-  •!•  T.  riiiii:*   1  !••  .liir*-^**  tip  iii^  l\-  -«  ;>•  i  i.»  1   a*    /!/::  w 
ill*  \   i'iil.\'  lih  titl\   •  ii:;I'l.  .n*'iiri|jii  '    t«»  til"    'li-fft'ii    a-    i    ia^n---* 

r 

\t\  l.bw  •  "T. iMi-.il>  il  ill  !;..  >-! 'if-li  lit  I  ii:;!.ir.<i  !••  !■  .•  •  r^  II" 
.N  I  •  rr.fef  I'l'l  lilt*  ■!  |'>  r!iii--i'<ii  •■!  In**  I'l-I  ai**!  •.ir.!ar«'  ■  t«tfr« 
^^  iliiaiii*.  ••!  iia\'-  tin  —  TMi't  I"  rl^riii' «1  in  ••.•  »fi;r*-'.  ••rt 
w.-fc-  I. -.A  j.ii?  i!i»..  .|.  •  .  r.t  !■  |..iii  .  .I'.'l  li.  I'f"^  .r-^i  !  V  tnr  •«£  ^  tf 
tli*-  ;»'i;  ■i-.ii.,'  j  .iri-li  ?«■  r-  .i-l  !?»•  iii'-riuii^'  -«  r\it'»  •  \-  r*  ia«  At  •  tf^s. 
*iil'«k.  t .'  i  1  rir.x  .1*  *.  »-■  .ir.-l  tli*  i^.r-ruj  ^r%i<<>  At  f  «f  •  •! 
til      '*:.  .  !.i\    1.1.  rTi;-,^' .    •)».    »*'.■■;•    I.iiri  !\    w-:.!    t-i  **•.•*  j.     •••>in;i 
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NICHOLAS  FERRAR.  18S 

ut  his  honoured  tutor,  Dr.  Lindsel,  who  highly  applauded 

introduced  him  to  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  St.  DavidX 

om   he  was   ordained  deacon    on    the  Trinity   Sunday 

lis  return  home  he  addressed  himself  to  his  mother,  and 

her  in  a  writing  signed,  a  vow  which  he  had  made  with 
lolemnity ;  That  since  God  had  so  often  heard  his  most 

petitions,  and  delivered  him  out  of  many  dangers ;  and 
Y  desperate  calamities  had  extended  his  mercy  to  him ;  he 
therefore  now  give  himself  up  continually  to  serve  God  to 
nost  of  his  power,  in  the  office  of  a  deacon :  into  which 
e  had  that  very  morning  been  regularly  ordained.     That 

long  ago  seen  enough  of  the  manners  and  of  the  vanities 
world ;  and  that  he  did  hold  them  all  in  so  low  esteem, 

was  resolved  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  mortifi- 
» in  devotion,  and  charity,  and  in  a  constant  preparation 
th. 

e  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  in  his  infancy,  and  before 
out  upon  his  travels,  and  after  his  great  escape  upon  the 
le  did  privately  and  solenmly  devote  himself  to  God ;  and 
;er  his  unexpected  recovery  from  his  dangerous  illness  both 
na  and  Marseilles  he  repeated  these  pious  resolutions, 

also  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  This,  if  true,  may 
k  for  his  extraordinary  continence  (though  in  the  full 
md  vigour  of  life)  in  refusing  the  offer  of  a  young  lady  of 
arable  beauty  and  rare  accomplishments,  of  the  most 
I  disposition,  and  of  an  immense  fortune ;  who  had  also 
msly  confessed  that  he  had  won  her  highest  approbation 
jeem.  Instances  of  such  firmness  of  mind  and  self-denial 
occur. 

news  of  Mr.  Ferrar  being  ordained  was  soon  spread  abroad 

.  the  city  and  at  court,  as  in  both  he  was  universally  known 

ly  highly  esteemed.     His  constant  friends  the  marquis  of 

ion,  lord  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  took  this  oppor- 

of  saying  to  him.  That  though  he  had  formerly  refused  all 

•I  emoluments,  yet  now  he  had  taken  orders  they  must 

B  that  he  had  not  any  objection  to  spiritual  preferment,  and 

lately  made  him  an  offer  of  some  ecclesiastical  benefices  of 

indue.     These  he  refused  with  steadiness  and   humility, 

;that  he  did  not  think  himself  worthy.     He  added  also, 

k  fixed  determination  was  to  rise  no  higher  in  the  church 
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than  the  plarv  and  ciffiot*  whirh  hi?  lv*}^  |»«i^PH-f«'^^i.  ax>.l   •K>  •- 
had  undertaken  onlv  with  th**  \i*w  in  U-  !•  j^Ii*  au'.?:  r?*. 
^iv«*  spiritiial  assistani'r.  arrurdiiii;  l<i  hi*»  4)'ih:i*-«.  t     r.:*  r*. 
or  othiT*,  \*ith  whom  hi-  mit;ht  1m-  iN.nn  ni*  1.      I  Li:  a*  •.    ' 
porai  affairs.  h<.*  Lid  noii*  part«-«i  wiili  all  hi«  u..rl  i!%  •«:«? 
dividi'd  it  aiiifini;-it  hi-«  family.     That   l\*'   ••arxi«-'ti\    J--*.'-jr*. 
honoured  frit-ncU  to  ;n*i'i'|it  hi"*  ^in^•■■r•■  ihaiik-  !   r  'At-   r  .•  ••: 
nion  of  him.  furuho-i*  |tro-«|ii'rit\.  Uitii  in  t)ii-  M.irM  a:,  i  a  '- ' 
he  wnulil  lu-vrr  era"***  to  |'r:i\.      And  u**\\  h.itiri;:  t.:.i«:>'-i  x 
n«**%.H   ill    Lnndon.  and   t:iki-n  a  ^il<  mn  and  iii^l   l*a^*   ••!*  ju   '  •  ' 
fri«-ndM.  hi*  ami  hi**  mother  rrturniii  V*  diiidinj. 

It  now  eoiiii'H  ill  rimr*M'  to  N|N-.ik  of  th«-  «  •laMi-h-- i  -i--^'.- 
both  of  the  hoUM*  and  the  ehureh  .  ami  it  i<«h<<|Hd  ti.:i:  l'  *  r«  a  .  * 
will  li«Te  exeu"**'  a  ein-um-^taiitial  ri-lati<»ii  t-i-^u-i-  *•:!  '.:#.'*  «  -^ 
rireum.Hlaneirt,  mi<i|i|iri'hi  nd«-<l.  and  n»i-rt  jt*  ••  fi!-«I.  »•  r*  •  --•  j--. 
all  the  ealumnit's  an^l  |HrM.vntiiiii  Mhi<-h  ih*  fAi!.;!%  ^'vr«^*: 
Hufft  reil. 

Manv  wiirkmi-n  ha\iii;;  Ihi-ii  fiii|*]ii%*  «i   n*  ar  !»•   y'xr\.  *••'■* 
thf  himH«*  and  rhureli   ut-ri-  iti  tiili  r:ihli   rt  p:i.r    \'\  m  .:\  f-^*    ' 
to  thi-  ehiirrli  Mr««.  I'irrar  «.i-  iii»l  w-II  -atr^tM  d.      **J,'   ri^--*  -■ 
nei«  rttNind  and   Maiii^eottt  d  it  tlirmu'lhiut       >li*    |r    •    .  •:  &»-• 
tMii  iiiw  -iiil«»  iif  furiiitiii-f  fi.r  lh«-  r«  :iiiiiij  d- '•k    |:.!j  :'    x    .  ■ 
munpiii  fail)'-      mi*    r>i  lit*-  u>ik  il.ix*-,  :itid  th*    ••!!.•.'  !    *  ^.    -.i  • 
ntid   iitln  r   f<^Ti\aI*<.       lit*     tiiMiit  i.rt-  fur  Ml  •  k   d;k\«  *  a»     '    .'"  *  1 
rl««th.  «ith  -in?.il»!'-  i  ii->lii->if<  :ii.il  rarji- !-.       I  li-i!  f-r  ?'■ -t  >  ^*  »  m 
of  rii'li  Mill-  rl'ifh.   \iitli  I'u^liixi.o  ..|  till    •».itii>  .  di  •  '-rA*-  •:■*..'.  ,^  ■ 
anil  friiiiTi-  i^f -il\»r        Ih'   yn\\  !t  wa.i  TiX'-l  ••;!  '.'r.    ::  rt.*-    *.-■•.  •*•• 
n-adiii;:  d« -^k  ii\«  r  a;^':iiii-?  »!.  Ill  thi-  -iiith  -lil.  ..f  •.  ..      f  _r  •    k'.«t 
In. ill  nil  tli«-  •^;lIMl    I«  \i  I  *      If   )■.  M.^  !lp'i.;^li?   ji:  1  r-  ■!•  r  !  J.a'.  a  '.  ^'»  • 
pl^i  «     -Ipiiil'l    I-    :i|j"'iiir' •!    !    r   I'T' .i«l.i;ij    tf..i:i    !;„»!    ••j.-r    •  v« 
all>ii*i  il  f«>r  )>r:i\<  r       A  i.- w  i-i.?  u:i<.  .il-^- |>r>  % :  !•  1.  ::.-  '.<.  j    ^    - 
Bii'l  I'll  r  .'ill  •■!  l-ri-'*.  I..ii.  i--iii-  !\  .11. d    •  \|-  ri«.'.-  .\   wr      ^  ■  •.    ^.-iC 
rar\'d.    Mi'ii   a    I.irj.-    Ir  i--  l-.f.  v.  -r  |:1!  kr  .^•.  :  .  a^'       •     *^m 
r  r  ■■■■    M:M.        II.-   i..t.'  W.I-  j  !.i.  ■  i  '  \  •• .  I  ,!|  •   V  i  ■•.     .     t 

I         :.  i":  i   I   ■     ■  •  ■      ■.,•'•'      '      ■.  -.0  .    •    •  4  '■• 

•.  ••  •■  ■■  •     1    •  •  .     ■ :   V,  ■    •       • .  .         »      .        .M 

'■  ■    .[■■■.'*.•'    •  '.•'•■     .»     ;..:;■-     '  •       •       •  ■:  •  k .  -  -  •  •     i.  .. 

!'•  ■•    •    *        I  I.'    -j   I   ■     '■  ■       :    :   •'.  :    !  .  .    .         •-*'  .        ..  •  •    •    ■  A»' 
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,  was  elegantly  wainscotted,  and  adorned  with  the  Ten 

ndments,  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles^  Creed, 

id  on  four  beautiful  tablets  of  brass,  gilt. 

dommunion-table  itself  was  furnished  with  a  silver  patin, 

chalice,  and  silver  candlesticks,  with  large  wax  candles  in 

Many  other  candles  of  the  same  sort  were  set  up  in  every 

the  church,  and  on  all  the  pillars  of  the  stalls.   And  these 

t  for  the  purposes  of  superstition,  but  for  real  use  ;  which 

%  part  of  the  year  the  fixed  hours  for  prayer  made  neces- 

th  for  mormng  and  evening  service.     Mrs.  Ferrar  also 

^eat  delight  in  church  music,  built  a  gallery  at  the 

of  the   church  for  the  organ.     Thus  was  the  church 

'  furnished,  and  ever  after  kept  elegantly  neat  and  clean. 

latters  preparatory  to  order  and  discipline  being  arranged 

tied,  about  the  year  1631,  Dr.  Williams,  the  bishop  of 

,  came  privately  to  Oidding,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 

Ferrar,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  at  the 

i  board,  and  for  whom  he  ever  held  the  highest  and  most 

late  esteem. 

tiis  visit  he  had  an  opportunity  to  view  the  church,  and 
ae,  and  to  examine  into  their  way  of  serving  God,  which 
d  much  spoken  against ;  to  know  also  the  soundness  of 
trine  they  maintained :  to  read  the  rules  which  Mr.  N. 
had  drawn  up  for  watching,  fasting,  and  praying,  for 
psalms  and  hynms,  for  their  exercises  in  readings,  and 
Mis ;  for  their  distribution  of  alms,  their  care  of  the  sick, 
mded;  and  aU  other  regularities  of  their  institution. 
^h  the  bishop  highly  approved,  and  bade  them  in  God''s 
proceed. 
!33  Mrs.  Ferrar  came  to  a  resolution'  to  restore  the 


>  to  a  mobUion.']  "  Their  heavenly-mindedness  was  best  dbcovered 
iocesaDy  when  two  sons  of  Mrs.  Ferrar,  the  mother  and  matron  of 
bold,  treated  with  the  bishop,  to  endow  the  church  with  the  tithes, 
1  been  impropriated:  this  was  in  September  1633,  as  appears  by  a 
that  which  fell  from  the  pen  of  the  donor,  as  followeth  : 

lit  reverend  fiUher  in  God, 

"'The  expectation  of  opportunities  having  some  years  wheeled 
om  ^e  performance  of  this  business,  I  now  think  it  necessary  to 
tmgh  aU  impediments,  and  humbly  to  present  to  your  lordship  the 
id  the  intentions  of  my  heart :  beseeching  you  on  God's  behalf  to 


I. St;  NiniOLAS  FKKKAK. 

^Ii-)h>  InmU  aii'l  titlii*?!  tti  tin-  clmrrli.  whirh  wm)«*  (••ur-^  -n  «'Ar> 
lN>f<in.r  lu<l  Imtm  takoii  awav.  aii<l  in  li«-ii  th4T<«if  ••til%  :?•  i  «<4.- 
piiid  tn  till' iniiii^^ttT.  Slu-  liad  from  ihi-  tir-l  U^^  n  •^  ■  •>'**.  ■. 
lint  iiail  Im-i-ii  put  oil' li\  iiiii'\|iiTtri|  «|i-Ia\^.  >!>•  '-•w.i  «*  a 
liitiirultv  ill  iiiakiiii;  out  tli«-  irlrlM*  laiitl-  l»iit  a:  !•  :i^t.  :  i  i-» 
iinlii^try  ol'  Mr.  N.  Frrrar,  -^h*-  ovfrraiiii-  it.  >!«  Wi»7i  ••■  •  r^f 
•Min««  .loliii  and  .Ni«'liolaM  uitli  a  Iftt*T  to  tht- |ii«li«>|i  lui  >rr  r-^  vx 
of  li«'r  ili-tiTiniiiatioii.  aiiii  <Ii'<«iriiii;  it  iniu'lit    Im-   i-tBii!.r..r-.    *  t  ~m 

takr  thrin  iiitu  vmir  Tithirlv  pMii.ii|ir*ti«ii.  .ir.  I  f.i  ijnr  »  •;**--t  »-    •-:..,*• 
iiiciit  to  thrill,  ^v  ihi*  iiin-(!iiiii  i'f  Kiiir  wi^I<>ni.  »ri  1  ih^   **«..«:a.%  v   ./  t.vr 
authiifilv.' 

••  "Hi*"  nM  I*  tiHi  miirh  to  Ih-  r<'h« -ar^ol.  *»Tr  b  Iittir  .tf  h*-?  ;r»T^T  -.  •••'  ■■ 
ihf  riiil  iif  till-  |iii|H  n. 

'  li'-  .Ti-  iitu^ly  }iii-.-i*fil.  I.«iril,  !.■»■•*  t  •  »  crjii  fr«tn  !i»T  t»%^    -.-*-,  u«  ••«-' 
liit-.Mn  ft  tii:i!.  nli:>)i  )i.i*.li  ^«  t  ii  iiii'liii\  i.rnx*>i-*t^-   lakri.   fr    :.    r:  t  ~   i.au'!^ 
Aifi  a.*  an  rArii- *•  .-iii't  |''.-i*;«-  ♦•(  lJ.«    \-'a.  n  •  ,;»•»•    ■?«    -f  *  t**-  '  w      ;. -^  • 
tliV  *•  n  »'■»■.  \   iir  h*.if»'  til   rri  •■-*••   t'«   ll.r  ii*r    i.f   iK*   i  J..P-   '.   *. '.   i   ■ -.i.      ,•  ^..  i 
iif  lli.kt  'arj:!"  r*?i!«'.  wlinh  th-.'.i  tia^t   1i«-«t->ur  !  •  ri   hrr  !'  •-  t  •  •   ^j.»-f*    *    ■.  • 
M  r\;ft;i*t       I  jiiri.  r«'.li»  .n  ihy  r-ijltt,  m!ii  rrnf  il.  ■  i  h***.  \^wr,  i  • .  ,  e^   r-^m-  wf 
liy  till    MiirM  )»>Tii  .;i   ti<r   |-t«««-^«t.iii«   bii>|  ;n  ihr   |«r%-*.   ti  t.- i    s«*i« .  n*^: 
Aii'l  1' t   (■••^  •>ii!.i.tril  «i-;/-in-  Iif  i-arih  Tir  afi. -mj  •&:<.'  i  ».':.  ^      :.skr.  v^r- 
jir..'il  '•!  !:»•   li«  .ir'   m.  1   *;:r'.t.  iitl-i  !i..r.«    •  •»»   1.*:.  l»      •     '.?  %'.  :■  '  •'•'.  ^*  w 
w",    :i"    !liAt   \*i..   i.    ;^    r- ••■■P   I,  iiia\  ^h    '■::.•,   i*.  1    '-         ?•?:':   :.    ■-•     ?  ;* 
rilaf.  »  .' 

lti:ii      •••  • -iiiii.t  :•  If  S  Ki  f  !r«t    h  ..i  ifft  r  .n^  !■•  1 1  .li.  a:.  ;  r»  -.  •.m-".    i 

'  !■■  ii.jiV,.-  li.i  :;i  *..::.i  atip  i.  i^  f<-r  t:.i  .r '..^vrk.  !;»  v  \:..f  ■._•  i^  jr- m* 
r,.  t  •■•h'"  •;■■■.'.  f  ;  ■■'.J*.  ».  .'»,;»  I.'*.  A.,  -if 'FA  t  •  ■.  r  '••'■  r-  •  i*^  ■  r.:^ 
ll.at  ■  a-.  '  .»!'f  r.  I..  ^\;v  \\.>  :ii  \\  ttu.\j  .  •.  i»?.i:  **  .■  .ii  •  «  ....  ,^t»  t  .1 
tl  '  f  .  ?  •  !  * '  • :  r  ari  '  \'r'  v  ■  j  r«  •%  --f  ;*  ■  ;  i'  p»  *  ."•  .  ••  -r  a.  :  •■•  •.  ^tt 
If  ■■•  !  I  hT  i  ■  f    •        I'.  :    '    *•  r  .     11  ).'     i.*rr««  :  v,    i*.  «•  i!    •  wm  'v  #•#  vkii  t* 

■  •■r.i      '.;..!*    *,•  '     •.-.'•>■««    «:.    u.  i    «t  AT.  r    '<    «At  c  :      T*.  k*.    -  -.^  r^  ^^  r««.  ■••• 

■  ■'ir   r  /!•    ......    i.     ■    »r   ?l-  •;  ii    -    f.!»  r."  i.tf.'.t    •..  .•*.    '-r    ■■.,•     ^    i:^  «« 

t:  \\  '  •  '  r  \     ',■'..',:■   X—  T-\  ■   \  .'■   :  .'  r      h-      %."i  -•*     .?•    /  ^ 

I  ■  rr  *:  *■    .      :  *.               .,'    ■    '.     •!   ■■•  i«  .i.  f  <    f  l.  .f.       \{'.*  •  w^-r  i^    r.   l.iif    'i»i«  n 

V  ■  »  '. :  f    ■        .■     ;    r                *  ■     ;.'•:.       h  .'  :;  ■ »  •*?»  li    •• » .  •  ^     « -»-^  n^ 

.ill    :  .     '     .'   ■               '■    ■     •••.•.»•!-■»''  V        ■•          *  f    P  •■  ■  r  tA.r««t        *.  «< 

. '      .  k  •  Ik'.--  .  .  t     •     •       %  .       \  .^4  f  ■ .     aA 

r  ■                        •       •    .  I    4-   .         ■     ?■  •        •...»••.         ■  •  .\.m 

1   .  ■  •  k      .....       .  ,     .  ...       ,  I.  .       '■-.'«.)« 

•  L  ■  »  ■  •■  *  •  •  r  .  .r«  •  •.J  I  ■  )r. 
t-fc  .  ••  '.'■  *  ^  »  i-  .  i;^  «■•  '  fc>  •  t  •  •'.  .  T 
'  '       -        '                                                                   '  <  •           k          .  i         * '  -  :.  :■    '  -^M.  i^-«  • 

!-.  /  '  -,    lit        H.        -•.f    ,i«'*  ,  Vb 

•  •      K'  ■■''■."     ^  .'«>ll.     ^.      -»«      •»».        a..!^      i,^ 
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authority  from  the  bishop  was  farther  strength- 
it  decree  in  chancery  under  lord  Coventry, 
spring  of  1634,  the  bishop  to  make  some  acknowledge- 
this  generosity,  gave  notice,  that  he  would  again  pay  a 
be  £unily  and  give  them  a  sermon.     And  it  being  known 
was  a  lover  of  church  music,  application  was  made  to 
era,  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  sent  his  whole  choir  to 
on  the  occasion.  Divine  service  was  performed  through- 
;e  caliiedral  manner  with  great  solemnity.     The  bishop 
[  a  sermon  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  in  the  afternoon 
firmation  to  all  of  the  neighbourhood  who  desired  it. 
thing  relative  to  the   church  being  now  compleatly 
Mr.  Ferrar  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  disposition 
nansion.     The  house  being  very  large,  and  containing 
Mirtments,  he  allotted  one  great  room  for  their  family 
8,  which  he  called  the  Oratory,  and  adjoining  to  this, 
er  convenient  rooms,  one  a  night  oratory  for  the  men, 
sr  a  night  oratory  for  the  women:    he  also  set  out  a 
chamber  and  closet  for  each  of  his  nephews  and  nieces ; 
lore  he  reserved  for  the  schoolmasters ;   and   his   own 
I  were  so  contrived  that  he  could  conveniently  see  that 
ling  was  conducted  with  decency  and  order.     Without 
B  laid  out  the  gardens  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  formed 
many  fair  walks. 

her  circumstance  that  engaged  his  attention  was,  that  the 

lad  for  many  years  been  turned  into  pasture  grounds ;  that 

\  was  a  very  large  dovecote,  and  a  great  number  of  pigeons 

08e  premises,  these  pigeons  must  consequently  feed  upon 

^bours^  com ;  and  this  he  thought  injustice.     He  there- 

Bverted  this  building  into  a  school-house,  which   being 

ban  was  wanted  for  the  young  people  of  the  family,  per- 

was  given  to  as  many  of  the  neighbouring   towns  as 

it,  to  send  their  children  thither,  where  they  were  in- 

I  without  expence,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 

Ibb  of  the  Christian  religion. 

this  and  other  purposes,  he  provided  three  masters  to  be 
ifly  resident  in  the  house  with  him.  The  first  was  to 
ii^lish  to  strangers,  and  English  and  Latin  to  the  chil- 
f  the  family :  the  second,  good  writing  in  all  its  hands, 
ihmetic  in  all  its  branches :  the  third,  to  instruct  them  in 
my  and  practice  of  music,  in  singing,  and  performing  upon 


i 
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the?  or^ii,  viol,  an«i  lute.  On  Xhv  U.<«t  m-trutii«-nt  hi*  -K-r«    .r 
waH  a  <listin^iiLsluMl  |K*rfiiniuT. 

For  ail  those  things  tli«*  (*hiltln*ii  liati  th«ir  -?»?••:  :.::«•-  *• 
houpM.  So  that  thoU(;h  th«-\  Mi-n*  al^a^*-  in  a«-ti<>:.  hrA  &.•!-• 
irarniiiL^  sonn'thinif,  \vt  iIh-  un-at  %ariit\  ^'f  thin*-  !.vi  ■  -^ 
taught  |»ri'vi'iit<*<l  ail  wrariiifSN,  an«l  iiiaih-  ••\t  m  Thiiij  U  r*  ■  ^-r 
witli  pliM'^iiri*.  And  hr  %%a.H  ii-mmI  t<»  say  tliai  li*  wK  •  '--airi  x".x' 
to  the  w«*II-tiiiiiii^  things,  limi  ti^aiiKHi  .111  iiii|x>rta;.!  f-  .::  ^''' 
fouiui  tin*  Hiiri'st  way  Ut  ariMiiii|iii»h  i:r»al  ili-^ijii*  mtf.  •*•• 

<  hi  ThiirMlavs  aini  Satiir<ia\-  in  thf  afti'nn-'n*  i?..  %   ^':.-»  •  •" 
|MTiiiitt«-fi  to  p-rrrat**    tli»-iii*M'lv«"H  with   Imw*  an*!   arr   ••    •    ■ 
rtiiiniiiLr.  I('a|iint;.  ami  vaiiltiiii:.  ami  what  othi  r   iiianl;^    •  \  *-i^" 
thi'V  tln'iiiHi'ivi's  likf<I  Im— t.      ^^  ith  n-^iHTt  In  !>»••  *i»iin^?  :a--  r" 
till'  f«*n)al«'s,  thf  ^«-ii«*ra!  iiindf  of  «'iluratioii  ua**  •^jiniLar  t     '.*a'   i 
the  IniyH  «'xc«'|it  wIuti-  tli*-  «litri'n*iii'i'  tif  w\  iiia«l«    a   i^r^tt  ••• 
{iloyiiK'iit  or  ri'mMtiuii  |»ri»|HT.      W  h«-n  thf  |>ii«fr«  .>f  r«A*i<.  ^u; 
jud^iiii'iit  iH-rniiH'  ill  Miinr  ih-^p-r  inaturi-il.  th«  %  %»•  n  a^l  a*  ;f  c*^ 
tiiiM-s  taki'ii  iiiiiliT  thf  itiiiiii-'ilali-  iii«trurti*in  uf   Mr    i  •  mr  '  lu 
M'lf,   who  iM-^tiiwdl  •M'\rral  hmir-*  i-\tr\    ila\    in   t^iat    !!?.:•  r^A., 
('iii|ilMWiif'iit.      Arrupliti:;   tn   llit-   raparilt  **(  1  ach  }«-    ^a«*   :!i*it 
|iaH<<i^i-«  iif  SiTi|»tiin'  t«»  yi-t  h\  hi-art.  aii<i  |*arti4-uLarti  tn.  ••■if 
l>«iok  '»f  pH.'iJiii-*.      Iff  M-Iffi*-'!  jir<»|H  r  |-»rli"!i-.  "'f  *»?.>.£.  •►•    -»•- 
a   i-|i-ar  i-\|ilaiiatiitii.   anil  a  jipiiri«*ii«  rMiiiiii-r.!.      lt-«:   a'*  •*   al 
thin;;-  hi-  wa-  aii\i<iii**U  attinti\i    !<•  ti.iiU    rat»^h»  !»i~al    •••tl-'^ 
a<'t*«>riiiii;^   Im  thi-  •I'M'triiir 'tf  ih«-   •  huri-h   "f   Lru-la:ri        \:..  n 
onL-r  t<i  inaki-  hi-  |'1mii<i  LilMnir*  i-\t*  ii*«i\(-|\  l"iiit)<'ial    f^    •j:,%''~< 
thf  I'hiMn  n  nf  all   tin   **iirr<iiiiiiloij  |iari-h>  <•.  t*'  «'«  !  :*'    \:*^  i 
|iHaliii'«  |i\   li>-art.       To  1  iifiMiraL'*    t)i<  in  X**  tt.i-i   |>«  rf  n  *ar»'>     'ft"t 
u;i-i  )>ri -•  ii?t  •!  Milii  a  |<•^.-|ltt-^     all  mi  p    t"  r«  |^.r  t«   •  t.i  t.ri;^  •••  •^ 
>uitil.i\   iiiiiriiiii.'.  :iii<l  (ai'liua-  t^'  f*  |>*.it  hi*  |i«ialiu.  :..i  ".:»^^      luU 

all  r<p*at  tin    uhuli   I k.      Tin -m    |f^hliii  (hiMp  n.   a.*  ".S*  1  ««*t 

rail*  >l.  iii<«ri    ih.iti  a  liiii.«lr««l  in  nun.U  r     rtiin**!   i«*r«    ^«.^;^' 
ai'i'iir'iiM;^'  ?■•  ?"'it  |.r-ti«  i>  n«'\  ■•!  •  arh.  a  -ilaU  |n  •  •..:;. Ar%  r»  «ar.'  aj4 
a  •liiin*  r.  wi.i.h  w,i-  •  "H'Ili  ?•  <l  \*i!ii  ^ti  il  r^  j'.'.Ar.!-.       }    ^    ^u% 
tIi-  \  r-  •'.!•.    !  "r  ■•:.."'.  .r-  it   1   ■  j  •  r-  -r..  -  w.  fi  |   \     -:       :  •..  -.  i._« 
III  'K-    jr.  i'    :   t.l     r  ■•.:.■  I   I* !      ii  •    .    ■  i.:!  ,r-  ■    ••      -1    •     ^-r.  a"      .'j-r 
^1'-      I      '■   ■•      »      I     ■  ■  '    !  !■:     :  .    M  ■  .11-,.      :  .    r  .    ^,     t  •     f.   ••  r«-i 

I  '■■     -    '  •  »    '  •    t  r    ..^  ■  •     :  I    I    »^.    I   j    .  i  i.'.^^  a:.-i  !    •  a!       li  r.>'2.  •» 

''••   V  ■  »'*  I  '■■•  ■  .  ^  .    :.i-  - !  -r  :.'.'    «i-    •   la:..  .»   :r«a:U 

'■'■-*''  *■•»■'•    •»•      IM'  ■'"•■■*   ■*    »"■•    i.'j'ii..'.'    -*/■     '    aT  r^fc.-!. 
^i.«    !ii.  li  -•     ■..    'i'..    i,',»   ,|.,|,   t,j^lj'    •.,   ^.1,    an  « i^aBa*  •« 
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.  Grace  was  said,  and  then  the  bell  rang  for  the  family, 
*eupon  repaired  to  the  great  dining-room,  and  stood  in  order 
he  table.     Whilst  the  dinner  was  serving,  they  sang  a 

the  organ :  then  grace  was  said  by  the  minister  of  the 
knd  they  sat  down.  During  dinner  one  of  the  younger 
^hose  turn  it  was,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  when 
\  finished,  another  recited  some  chosen  story  out  of  the 

martyrs,  or  Mr.  Ferrar's  short  histories.  When  the 
ras  finished  throughout  the  family,  at  two  o'clock  the  bell 
ed  them  to  church  to  evening  service,  whither  they  went 
iilar  form  of  procession,  Mr.  N.  Ferrar  sometimes  leading 
her,  sometimes  going  last  in  the  train :  and  having  all 
1  from  church  in  the  same  form,  thus  ended  the  public 
lent  of  every  Sunday. 

diately  after  church  the  family  all  went  into  the  oratory, 
elect  portions  of  the  psalms  were  repeated,  and  then  all 

liberty  till  five  o'^clock :  at  which  hour  in  summer,  and 
le  winter,  the  bell  called  them  to  supper :  where  all  the 
ial  was  repeated  exactly  the  same  as  at  dinner.  After 
hsty  were  again  at  liberty  till  eight,  when  the  bell  sum- 
hem  all  into  the  oratory,  where  they  sang  a  hyma  to  the 
nd  went  to  prayers  ;  when  the  children  asked  blessing ' 

\  blessing^  Compare  above,  p.  182.    This  beautiful  and  pious  cus- 

mall  grace,  ornament,  and  blessing,  in  the  families  of  oar  ancestors 

vol.  ii.  pp  72, 73,  of  this  collection),  appears  to  have  received  its  first 

out  this  period,  and  during  the  Cromwellian  usurpation ;  an  interval 

as  it  might  easily  be  shown,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  best  of 

Inglish  manners,  and  many  practices,  which  were  themselves  part  of, 

uments  of  piety,  were  exploded,  and  lost,  by  being  branded  under 

S  name  of  popery.    '*  The  having  of  god.fathers  at  baptism,  church" 

men,  prayers  at  the  burial  of  the  dead,  children  asking  their  parents' 

be,  which  whilom  were  held  innocent  were  now  by  verg  many  thrown 

rags  of  popery.    Nay,  are  not  some  gone  so  far  already,  as  to  cast 

mme  heap,  not  only  the  ancient  hymn  Gloria  Pairi  (for  the  repeating 

■lone  some  have  been  deprived  of  all  their  livelihoods),  and  the 

Creed:  but  even  the  use  of  the  hordes  Prayer  itself?" — Prefiace  to 

ti's  Sermons f  dated  July  13,  1657,  p.  73,  edit.  1689.    Yet,  it  is  con- 

Id  find,  that  there  were  some  happy  families,  of  the  most  pious  and 

of  the  non-conformists,  who  were  not  deterred  by  that  malignant, 

^  and  fatal  plea,  from  persevering  in  this  devotion  and  homage  to  the 

f  Spirits,  so  congenial  to  his  temper  and  example,  who  commanded 

Jl^  children  to  be  brought  imto  him,  who  blamed  those  that  would 

tthem  from  him,  who  embraced  them  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hands 
\  and  blessed  them.    '*  Immediately  after  the  prayer  was  ended  " 
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fif  thoir  parents^  and  then  all  the  CuniK  rrtin-d  u*  ihrv  r^ 
»p»ctivc  afiartnientM  ;  and  thiw  cndiMl  tho  prir^iU  n(»«T«iM*«  "^ 
i\w  Aablmtli. 

On  tlu*  first  Sunday  (ifovrrv  month  th«*v  aIwa««khaJ  a  rn 

mm  •  • 

nion,  which  waH  adniinutrri'd  by  lh(>  clonsrnian  *4  thr  miy 
paritth ;  Mr,  N.  Ffirar  afwiAtin^  an  Jt-aron.     AH  ibt*  nciiar^i*  ■»• 
then  itHH>ivr«I  thi*  cfimniunifin.  wh«*n  dinm*r  «a»  br«Nt:r^»t  «^   n 
mainod  in  tiir  room,  and  on  tliat  day  dinvd  at  tlii-M 
Mrs.  Fcrrnr.  ami  th<*  rent  of  tho  faniilv. 

That  I  may  not  U*  thought  to  cmici-alany  thin^whsrh 
ccnHiirr  upon  them,  and  b'd  t4i  their  iiemerutinD.  I  «ill  htrt 
the  particuLir  mode  of  their  pmcetwionfi.  ami  other  rii 
wliieh  wen*  eondemned  liy  mnxw  aH  licin^  Miper«tiUa«»      i 
not  |»aHs  any  judgment  nnnclf  nn  thof«  cemmmialv  rrlal 
matter  nf  fart,  ami  olmervini^  only  that  «hen*  tbtrr 
UHM  ern»r  on  tli<*  side  of  virtue  and  i;iNMln«*Mi. 

When  their  rarlv  <Ie%oti(mH  in  thr  oral«ir\'  wi-rt' 
|>rfM*e<*fl(Ml  to  rhurch  in  thr  followiiif;  unler : 

Kin«t,  the  three  NrhiN>l-nuiAteni.  in  lilark  s«i«iD«afMl  M( 
ea|»H. 

TlifU.  Mrs.  l-'errar'n  irrandM>nH«  cUil  in  thi-  ^antt*  mmtmit  \m 
and  tM(». 

Tht-ii  h«-r  -«in  Mr.  J.  Frrrar,  and  lu-r  •!«>»- in- U»  Mr  <  «^irt.  a 
till*  >ii\\\\'  dn-s-. 

Thru.  Mr.  N.  |-*«>mr.  in  Huqdin*,  IummI.  and  «i|uan*  caf^  «Mi^ 
tinii-M  Icatlin;;  his  nintlwr. 

Till  II.  MfH.  riillrt.  anil  all  \wt  daui;ht«-rx.  t«i«t  anil  t«'> 

Thin.  :ill  till'  MTi.int-*.  two  ami  tM«t.  Th«*  dr^^wi  c/  aZ  ■!» 
unifonn. 

Thi-ii.  I'll  >iiiiilay*«.  all  thr  imalm-ehildrt'n.  l«io  and  |««« 

.\««  \\\t'\  r.iiMi-  into  thr  «*hiirrh.  r««'rk'  |ii*r^m  m^lr  a  k^«  nka^ 
•«anri-.  ami  .ill  tinik  thrir  a|*|Miii)lr«I  |ilai'r«  Tht-  mA^rff%  wA 
^^i  ii(l>  iiii-ii  111  tin-  I'hiiiii-i  1  flir  \i»iiih^  Lmlt  Mil  t^K*  ''ff"'^  tSf^ il 
till'   half  |..ii-i       NIr-    I"  rr.ir.  In  r  iLitr^lit*  r«.  anl    all   r- f 


^Ir    I'f.  .  ,ll'  ■•%.■■'.  t  :*«  ri  !..,.'•  •!.rr.  It  .V.  ■«?    Ir-i  »r»rr.  »*«•«: 

•  if    r..:i    Bi.  :    <    '    '          *.'  >f  V.\\   .%      :««  rr  I    •>{    !•.••:.    1.      ;  r»i  t.    «».•£  to  IBM 

I  fir  Ml  .    m\.      .  ••»it  '..;  «**  g.\f,  n  i.*.   «'?«a*.    ».  .r::-.r..t«    ^r.  t    alttiti  n  .    Wii  f 

•f  V    "f  l'.'*n    «rr'    A'-M :  *  •;.-  1   « ' -r    r<  v  r-i.^^f  i  .     /I^    /«w  j    tjiwa  ^$m  ^d 
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rs  in  a  &ir  island-seat.     Mr.  N.  Ferrar  at  coming  in 

low  obeisance ;  a  few  paces  farther,  a  lower ;  and  at  the 

3,  a  lower  still :  then  went  into  the  reading-desk,  and 

tins  according  to  the  book  of  common  prayer.    This  ser- 

(f,  they  returned  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same 

y.    This  ceremonial  was  regularly  observed  every  Sunday, 

on  every  common  day  was  nearly  the  same.     They  rose 

at  five  went  to  the  oratory  to  prayers ;  at  six,  said  the 

)f  the  hour,  (for  every  hour  had  its  appointed  psalms,) 

18  portion  of  the  gospel,  till  Mr.  Ferrar  had  finished  his 

since,  when  a  chapter  of  that  work  was  substituted  in 

bhe  portion  of  the  gospel.     Then  they  sang  a  short  hymn, 

some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  at  half  past  six  went  to 

)  matins.     At  seven  said  the  psalms  of  the  hour,  sang 

I  hymn,  and  went  to  breakfast.     Then  the  young  people 

to  their  respective  places  of  instruction.     At  ten,  to 

>  the  litany.  At  eleven  to  dinner.  At  which  seasons 
alar  readings  in  rotation,  from  the  Scripture,  from  the 
lartyrs,  and  from  short  histories  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Ferrar, 
ted  to  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction.  Recreation  was 
1  till  one ;  instruction  was  continued  till  three.  Church 
or  evensong ;  supper  at  five,  or  sometimes  six.  Diver- 
eight.    Then  prayers  in  the  oratory :  and  afterwards  all 

>  their  respective  apartments.  To  preserve  regularity  in 
ame,  Mr.  Ferrar  invented  dials  in  painted  glass  in  every 
3  had  also  sundials,  elegantly  painted  with  proper  mottos, 
side  of  the  church :  and  he  provided  an  excellent  clock 
rous  bell. 

ort  histories  alluded  to  above  were  probably  composed 
casion,  and  to  suit  some  present  purpose.  Those  which 
emaining  in  my  possession  are  put  together  without  any 
f  of  series,  or  any  dependance  of  one  upon  another,  and 
the  catalogue  annexed  *. 
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Thr  llanilimAi  Man. 
TU  |r»Kl  SuMwr 
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The  food  BulMp. 
The  tr«e  NutiiJafc 
The  Couft  I.«dj. 

The  Rond  lienenl. 

The  llnr  Apt«l«M  Ip  the  Cn- 
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The  Wiuh. 

The  Athrtat. 
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The  rvpd  OnoalMl. 
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two  or  three  volumes  in  octavo '.  They  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  MS.  works  which  Mr.  Ferrar  left  behind  him,  which,  as 
appears  from  some  papers  still  existing,  amounted  to  five  volumes 
in  folio.  He  was  of  opinion  that  instruction  merely  by  precept 
might  sometimes  become  dry  and  wearisome,  and  therefore  was 
desirous  to  enliven  his  lectures  by  something  that  might  give 
pleasure  to  the  fancy  at  the  same  time  that  it  conveyed  wisdom 
to  the  heart.  But  he  had  great  objection  to  plays,  novels,  and 
romances,  and  to  poems,  that  were  then,  and  indeed  have  ever 
since  been  in  great  esteem-  He  thought  that  in  many  instances 
they  did  not  tend  to  the  important  point  which  he  had  in  view. 
But  he  reflected  also  that  our  Saviour  himself  frequently  delivered 
his  discourses  in  parables ;  and  therefore  that  fable,  to  a  certain 
degree,  might  be  admitted  in  moral  instruction.  With  this  view 
he  composed  those  stories,  and  essays,  which  were  intended  to 
enliven  their  readings,  and  conversations.  Beside  these,  he  drew 
up  regular  discourses  upon  all  the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  church, 
and  these  also  in  their  order  made  part  of  the  readings.  Every 
one  of  the  young  people,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  male 
and  female,  was  exercised  every  day  in  these  public  readings,  and 
repetitions :  by  which  the  memory  was  wonderfully  strengthened, 
and  they  all  attained  great  excellence  in  speaking  with  propriety 
and  grace. 

But  now  four  of  Mr.  CoUet's  eldest  daughters  being  grown  up 
to  woman'^s  estate,  to  perfect  them  in  the  practice  of  good  house- 

CHAP.  CHAP. 

5.  Of  Company.  16.  Of  Plantations. 

6.  Of  Apparel.  17.  Of  Contentment. 

7.  Of  Buildings  18.  Of  Books. 

8.  Of  Anger.  19.  Of  Time-serving. 

9.  Of  expecting  Preferment.  20.  Of  Moderation. 

10.  Of  Memory.  21.  Of  Gravity. 

11.  Of  Fancy.  22.  Of  Marriage. 

12.  Of  Natural  Fools.  23.  Of  Fame. 

13.  Of  Recreations.  24.  Of  the  antiquity  of  Churches,  and 

14.  Of  Tombs.  the  necessity  of  them. 

15.  Of  Deformities.  25.  Of  Ministers  Maintenance.] 

*  In  octavoJ]  The  probability  however  is,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  this  catalogue,  were  not  original,  but  extracts :  as  Dr.  Peckard 
would  have  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  Fuller's  Holy  State, 
fol.,  where  many  of  the  titles  of  the  chapters  exactly  correspond  with  those 
in  this  catalogue. 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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wifery,  Mr.  Ferrar  appointed  them  in  rotation  to  take  ih^  «k.«r 

eluu)(e  of  the  domestic  ccconomy.     Each  had  this  caiv  f-«  • 

month,  when  her  accounts  were  regularly  paaatd,  aDo««^  mjU 

delivered  over  to  the  next  in  auceewon.     There  «aa  ako  tar 

fuime  care  and  re^Urity  required  with  rafiect  to  tkr 

chcHt ;  and  the  due  proviHion  of  medicines  and  all  ti 

aary  for  thoAe  who  were  8ick,  or  hurt  by  any  nuafortimr.    A 

renic*nt  afiartment  waa  providi*<l  for  thoiie  of  thr  Caauihr 

chan(*e<l  to  be  indinpoiscd,  calh^i  the  infirmary,  whitv  thrj 

\h}  attench'd.  and  pmfNTly  taken  care  <if,   without 

fnini  any  part  of  the  numerotia  family.     A  larjre  mooi 

M*t  apart  for  the  n'ci*ption  of  the  niedicinea,  and  1/ 

wen*  brou^lit  in  Hirk,  or  hurt,  and  wanted  inmcdialc 

Tlu*  young  ladirH  were  re<|uire<l  to  drewi  the  wituoila  of 

wen*  hurt,  in   order  t4)  give   th«*m  readiiMaa  i 

employment,  and  to  luibituate  them  to  thm  fifftoea  «rf 

and  t4*ndrni«*<«M  of  heart '.     The  oflke  relatiTr  to 

we<*kly  inN|M*r(ion,  th<*  |>rewcription^  and  adminiMrml^oa  «rf 

einen.  Mr.  Frrrar  reacnred  to  himm*lf  iMnng  an  cmArtift 

eian  :  an  hv  liad  for  mauT  vi*ani  attentiteir  at  tidied  tke 

•    •  • 

and  pra4*tice  of  ine«lifin«\  iNith  wlu'n  ph%*MC  fellnw  at  I 
and  und«*r  tho  ccli'lmited  profi*9Mior%  at  Padua.      In  thia  wmi  «» 
a  ronHifliTaliJi*  p.irt  of  th«*ir  iiir(»mi*  di*«|M»M-d  of.  antl  tha»4ai  Mr 
Frrrar  fonn  hi**  ni«*c«ti  to  \tt*  wim*  and  UM*fuL  nrti 

ablr  wonirn. 


'  TmJemfBi  nf  ktart]   In  the  Kclii|Ur«  uf  uunrnt  K^aflnk  f*^"^  **  *■■' 
**  At  to  what  mil  \>r  i#(»«m'ril  in  tt.ii  liftllftil   Sir  CftuhDr   ^4  tW  w«  ## 
lirinjc  (irmrtitrfl  \ir  ft  5<*unf(   |inncr«s.  it  it  n«i  in<«T  ihui  «bftt  h  «■■»  •  ■! 
thr  i-M  n*manrr«,  fti.il  w»«  runftimiaMr  tn  ml  rnuinm .  it 
ilrn«rii  fr>ttu  thr  rmrlir«t  timrt  Mn«in|(  all  the  (Miclur  ftA«|  (V 
txKiirn  r\ru  ««f  thr  hi|(hr«t   r»nk   tii  nrmtt  tb#  Mt  of 
fVfTlhrni  rhr'Cii'  Ir«  wr  ftl«ftr«  finil  thr  f«>tinf  lUmtffU 
i*f  thnr  t '%rr«,  ftrt*]  ihr  «i«rt  th(>*#  iif  thrir  htttbMuU      Aft4 
thr  tifiir  (tf  iitirrn  K-l.ta^trth  it  it  tnrntinnrtl.  amttn^  tW 
thr    lai!.r«   ..f  Krr  f*  ^^r^»  XliMi   thr   rMc«t    ■•{  tlirtn   Mr  tkUfuH 
H^i     f   !■/    /.'•7    V^frf       Ii.U'».|    t.i  *».r  (■*u:.r»r.  J.    J> 

'    I  '•  M.  1  »rt    I    «*.  *.^r  vftii    hti\   tnr%ti%  *i.rrr*iT  i*uf 

lutft.  '.ttsA/r^«    ■  r.  m-^ng.  ut-1  ml*  k:ii>lt  •'(  muft*-:      K-«  wmmy  W  Ite 
Mift   Wwi   arr    ea^f*.;   in    titrtrrrv.    kivi    iLet.I^I.'«n   i4^  w«l«v>i^  ac.      I 
f*«tlj  •l#riu«.  •,..!  I  {AM  "trr  lu.  h  iiiftfirH-r  of  ilcA^.n^.  W««  1  akoMl  ■■ 
gUirf    ark.!  ru/TM  ffti   '.if  a.ih  frift>r  ../  ihrin    '      llaffrttk>«'s  fJbwm  ^ 
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order  to  give  some  variety  to  this  system  of  education,  he 
1  ihe  family  into  a  sort  of  collegiate  institution,  of  which 
as  considered  as  the  founder,  another  guardian,  a  third  as 
Btor,  and  himself  as  visitor  of  this  little  academy.  The 
virgin  daughters  formed  the  junior  part  of  this  society,  were 
The  Sisters  \  and  assumed  the  names  of,  1st.  The  Chief, 
he  Patient.  3d.  The  Ghearful.  4th.  The  Affectionate. 
7he  Submiss.  6ih.  The  Obedient.  7th.  The  Moderate, 
all  had  their  respective  characters  to  sustain,  and  exercises 
form  suited  to  those  characters. 

the  Christmas  season  of  the  year  1631,  he  composed  twelve 
mt  discourses,  five  suited  to  the  festivals  within  the  twelve 
ind  seven  to  the  assumed  name  and  character  of  the  sis- 
These  were  enlivened  by  hymns  and  odes  composed  by  Mr. 
r,  and  set  to  music  by  the  music  master  of  the  family,  who 
panied  the  voices  with  the  viol,  or  the  lute.  That  exercise 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  Patient,  is  alone  to  be  excepted, 
was  not  any  poetry,  or  music  at  the  opening  of  this  as 
the  rest :  the  discourse  itself  was  of  a  very  serious  turn,  it 
inch  longer  than  any  other,  and  had  not  any  historical 
>te,  or  fable  interwoven  into  the  body  of  it.  The  con- 
;e  here  was  to  exercise  that  virtue  which  it  was  intended  to 

m  the  whole,  these  and  many  other  dialogues,  conversa- 
histories,  fables,  and  essays,  which  Nicholas  Ferrar  penned 
i  immediate  use  of  his  family,  and  left  behind  him  in  many 
volumes,  if  ever  the  world  should  be  so  happy  as  to  see 
will  best  show  what  he  was,  a  man  every  way  so  complete, 
!W  ages  have  brought  forth  his  equal ;  whether  we  con- 
lis  vast  memory,  his  deep  judgment,  his  rare  contrivance, 

el^ance  of  stile  in  the  matter,  and  manner  of  his  com- 
ns. 

yngst  other  articles  of  instruction  and  amusement  Mr. 
*  entertained  an  ingenious  bookbinder  who  taught  the 
,  females  as  well  as  males,  the  whole  art  and  skill  of  book- 
fl^,  gilding,  lettering,  and  what  they  caUed  pasting-printing, 

use  of  the  rolling-press.     By  this  assistance  he  composed 

f  Sisters,']  A  paper  of  "  Remains  of  the  Muden-Sisters'  Exercises  at 
Sidding"  is  given  by  Thos.  Heame  in  his  Caii  Vindicia,  vol.  ii. 
-~94.  It  consists  principally  of  Discourses  and  Histories  suitable  to 
ions  of  Lent,  Christmas,  and  Advent. 

o  2 
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a  full  liannoiiv.  or  i*onc*(irilaiioe  of  tli**  four  o\Anz<i>li«t«.  ^l  rr^: 
with  many  iMMutifiil  piotiircH,  which  n^fiuin^d  nion*  than  a  «-^' 
fur  till.*  roinpoHition,  nnd  hah  <Iivi(l(Hl  into  l.**n  h*'9Ml»  c>r  rl^ip-r* 
For  this  |)uqM>sc  he  M*t  a|Mirt  a  haii«l»orm*  nMmi  n«-ar  th*'  •.•rm:  7 
Urn*  \\v  had  a  lart^*  tabli*.  two  |iriiit4*«|  rniiii^M  «if  i)w  •  lar^l;*'^ 
of  thi'  >*aiiM»  cNlition.  ami  pH*at  ht«in*  of  tin*  Um  ani  <r  cr-*; 
whit*'  {laprr.     11  err  hr  h\h*uX  iiion*  than  an  Imur  *'\tr%  «i&«  :r.  vv 
contri^anrr  of  this  IxMik.anti  in  ilir(*rtin;;  hi**  nit-c^i-^  «(<«•  a! ?«?•>•! 
him  for  that  |iuq»oso.  how  tlifV  hhouM  rut   out    »urh   arvl  -o-i 
|>artii*til.'ir  |>as>«a^rH  out  of  tho  two  |irinl<t|  r4»|ii«<fi  of  &ni  fian    ^ 
each  «>\ani;i'li^t,  and  then  lay  them  tiHr*'^h«T  <««i  tks  to  |»Hc^t  •^'t 
a  head  f»r  eha|it«*r  as  he  had  di^-iini^**!-    Thi^  th«*\  did  lir»t  r  <ift«.* 
and  then  with  niee  kniv«*H  and  MMMvarn  m>  neatly  fitti^l  •-^4:  f^a*- 
HaiTi*  to  the  next  lN-l(tni;iiii^  to  it.  and  aftenftanln  lAa^t*-*!  f)^ts  «».' 
even  and  sni«Nithiy  toiri>thi*r.  u|Hin  larf^*  fih«t-l«  of  tin*  \f^i  «tiu 
|ia|MT.  hy  the  lii-lp  of  the  nillint;-|in'"^,  ttut  many  rurvi>u«  |vt^«» 
who  saw  thr  uork  uhen  it  \%aH  linne,  wi-n*  d<-eii«f^|.  ar^i  tKibftt 
that   it   had  In-i-u  i»rint«*d   in  the  ordinary*  Ha\.      Thi»  »»•  i> 
mrrAithirtif  tiuf/uMi  uhirh  he  fiilliiuitl  in  e«ini|*ilini;  bU  banftrc« 
Tin-  title  of  hii  Iniiik  '  ua^  a*i  foljuw**  : 

"The   .\rtiiin<t.   lKietriii<*H,   antl   oilwr  |iaM«a;*«*«    tocarKinf  <«r 
Min-M-d  LopI   and  Saiimir  J.  <*|iri<«t.  an   th<  v  an-   nUt«d   r  Ur 
f(»ur   l'!\aiiL:t  li<^ti,   p  <liiei-d   iiitu  uni*  r«*ni|iliat    U^U    «*f  Kt<  ^ 
vihi-ffiii   that  \%hii'li  !•«  .m\«  rali\  n  lat^-d   hv  tht-ni  t*  iii^^rd  n&< 

4»rth  r ,    aii-l  that  whii'li  i**  i<«intl\  ri-lat«'<l  h\  all  nr  ar^t  ««f  t>*'«  m 

•  •  • 

fir-«t.    i-\|tn-HH4*il    ill    thi'ir   nwu    H«iriU.    lit    «a%    i*f   ruoirAr»M.'A 

M'l'iindlv.    Itrmiiflit    iiitii  «iti*-   narration   h\    nav   of  r^^mmmtijc 

•  •         •  ■ 

thirtllv.  «-\tr:ii't<il    iiiti»   iMi**   eli  ar  ninl*  \t    \t\    m^\   t4    ^^tfr«-o« 
%i-t   ***i  a-«  what  •MM  !•  r  ma.**  oiiiiit«iI   in   iIh'  etifit*  \t  i«  inm  r*#^!  s^ 

■ 

way  itf  xiiiiiili  iii«  nt  in  annth*  r  print,  and  in  Mirh  a  tnaexkrr  ^  ftl 
tilt'  fiiiir  «  %;iii;;i  h-il^  n).i\  In*  ra«iiU  read  •w^i-ralU  tuu\  tli«Cdv^i 
rarh  apart  and  altitii-  friiiii  tir^i  ti»  la«l     antl  in  •ai'h  t«ij^  t^ 
out   tlh'   InhiU  ar*-   i»iiiiilr%   pirtim--*   aildi^l.  1  1  j  n  "— in^   wxzhmt 
fart*    thi-iii**«  li*  ?«.    iif   th«  ir    t^j""*   aiul   tiijuri-* .    nr   •  ?h»r 
app*  rt.'tiiisn/  rht  r«  ■tiit'i        l!.*    Mlmlt   •ii\i<i.  •}  n-.ti.  }'*»  ^>^h  ' 

I  •  II  ••  it  I.'  !p  !r.iii-  riliii^'  li-  ri-  .1  p.>-«..ij;t'  fri-m   I  »r    I'rvvc^t  t 
pr- f.i«  i     ?'■    f;i-    ll.iriii'>ii\    ■!    !*..     I.i.inji  li*t-  If   I   •.-*  .^i    W 

|Ji..ir^»}.»  ?..  |..i\.    -J,.  ,-  .  .|-  .|  U  •'.  r  !l:.ifi  tIi»    i^'.  !».  r^!:!  *    .  /  r^  1   -.r^ 
4].  .i....r-     I    ii}i.-|]|    ;»?»r,JM;t«      1!       *Pii«  f?\    !ii  !f,.    ixit  ^■}kAj4;.  aI  rr*- %i«.iat 
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I  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  it ;  which  were  as  follow.  I 
procured  two  printed  copies  of  the  gospel,  and  having  cancelled 
one  side  of  every  sheet,  I  cut  out  all  the  separate  histories,  &c. 
in  each  gospel,  and  having  a  large  table  appropriated  to  that  use, 
I  placed  all  the  corresponding  parts  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
in  such  an  order  as  the  comparison  of  them  (which  when 
they  were  brought  so  near  together  was  exceedingly  easy) 
directed. 

^^  In  this  loose  order  the  whole  harmony  lay  before  me  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  which  I  kept  reviewing  it  at  my  leisure,  and 
changing  the  places  of  the  several  parts  of  it,  till  I  was  as  well 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  them,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit.  I  then  fi^ed  the  places  of  all  these  separate  papers, 
by  pasting  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  lay  before  me,  upon 
different  pieces  of  pasteboard,  carefully  numbered  and  by  this 
means  also  divided  into  sections.*" 

This  exact  agreement  in  contrivance  between  two  men  of  un- 
common genius  and  abilities,  with  respect  both  to  the  plan  and 
conduct  of  the  work ;  men  living  at  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
difference  of  time,  men  too  in  learning,  penetration,  and  judgment 
perfectly  qualified  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  affords  the 
strongest  presumptive  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  method, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  highest  recommendation  of  it  to  the 
observation  and  practice  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  a  similar 
course  of  study. 

Several  of  the  harmonies  were  afterward  finished  upon  the 
same  plan  with  some  improvements :  one  of  these  books  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Ferrar'^s  most  dear  and  intimate  friend,  the  well 
known  Mr.  Geo.  Herbert,  who  in  his  letter  of  thanks  for  it,  calls 
it  a  most  inestimable  jewel ;  another  was  given  to  his  other  sin- 
gular friend  Dr.  Jackson.  The  fame  of  this  work,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  so  celebrated  as  the  author  had  been,  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king,  who  took  the  first  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self personally  acquainted  with  it,  by  obtaining  the  perusal  of  it. 

Mr.  Ferrar  about  this  time  wrote  several  very  valuable  trea- 
tises, and  made  several  translations  from  authors  in  different 
languages,  on  subjects  which  he  thought  might  prove  serviceable 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  Among  others,  having  long  had  a  high 
opinion  of  John  V aldesso'^s  Hundred  and  ten  Cotmderations ',  &c. 

*  Hundred  and  ten  Considerations.]  See  note  at  p.  47. 
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a  lKM>k  which  he  met  with  in  hin  traveh.  be  now  (in  l*siti  tn 
bte<l  it  from  the  Itidian  copy  into  Rn^ish.  ami  M-nt  it  to  hr  « 
mined  and  censured  by  hin  friend  Mr.  Hrrbrrt,  Lcforv  it  ' 
nuule  public.  Which  exr(*llont  b<M>k  Mr.  Ilcrbi*rt  n-tumed  « 
many  mar^nal  notes,  and  criticianw,  aA  they  an-  nam  pna 
with  it ;  with  an  afft'ctiumite  letter  aluo  recommendinit  tkr  fm 
cation. 

In  .May,  IG^tS,  \m  niaj<ttty  »et  out  upon  hi*  j«Kin»iy  to  x 
land,  and  in  bin  pro^rcfw  he  ntepfiefl  a  little  out  of  hW  f%md 
virw  Little  < bidding  in  lluntingdonHhire,  which  by  the  ramm 
|M*<iplc  waA  <*alkMl  tkr  Prot*r$tant  Nummary,  The  (amily  ha« 
notices  m«*t  liiH  majesty  at  tho  extremity  of  the  parWh.  at  a  pA 
cailc<l,  from  thiM  event,  the  King^ii  <1(M«e:  and  in  the 
tlu'ir  Hidenm  pn>C(*KHionK  conduct^^l  him  to  their  charlL 
he  viewed  with  ^*at  pleaHun*.  lie  en(|uinMl  into, 
formed  <if  the  particulant  of  their  public,  an<l  d«iOMWti 
but  it  d«iefi  not  appc'nr  that  at  thin  time  he  made  any 
stay.  Till*  folkfwin^  Hummer  bin  majivty  and  the  €|i 
twfi  niu^htM  at  A|N*thoq»e  in  Northampt<in4iin%  the  mtmX  of  Mi 
mav  Fane  earl  of  Wi-iitmorelaiid.  Fmrn  tlM*ncc  hr  amt  oar 
bin  gentlemen  to  intrtat  (bin  nuije«»t%*H  oun  nonl)  m  •i^t  cf  ] 
(**n%runiiiHC^^  uhi(*b,  Ih*  liail  heanl.  i»aii  MrtiH*  time  «iorr  ^«t 
<tidiliii(r;  MJth  aH.*«iiranee  tliat  in  a  few  dayn.  %ib«n  he  had  f 
umnI  it.  Ill*  Hiiuld  fiend  it  lark  at^in.  Mr.  N.  Fcrrar  w^m  lA 
in  I «4 union,  and  the  family  made  Home  httk*  d«*mur.  niH  ihaUi 
it  aiirtby  to  In'  put  into  lii*«  nuij«-«t}*ii  luncbi;  litit  at  k^fth  tA 
tk-li^rnnl  it  to  tb<*  m«**«M'ns«*r.  liut  it  vian  n«tt  rrtumrj  la  a  I 
davii.  or  ui-tkH  •wmie  niontliH  wm*  ela|»*M-<l.  fihrn  the  prtuhfl 
bniti;:ht  it  bark  fmni  the  kini;.  vibo  «i«ii  th«-n  at  X^^mAam  I 
Maid  bi-  bad  ni.*in;k  tbinini  to  drli%rr  to  thefamiK  fn^n  hw  naii 
Firmt,  to  «itii]  th«'  kinK'«»  InMrt}  tluuik«  to  them  all  f«ir  thr  m^ 
of  tbo  iMNik.  whteli  |iAK<M-«|  till*  njMirt  he  lia^l  heard  of  it.  n 
to  «i«4tiify  bi*«  Appr<diation  of  it  in  all  n*«|N<etii.  Next  t^  9%ig% 
liiiii  in  tMo  |H,.tiit...  Tftr  tir^t  U*t  n<*t  n  turning  it  «»•»•«  a* 
liaii  I  r<*n)i-i|  ihi-  otln  r  { ^r  \\\%\  b«-  luid  in  nian%  |4a/«^  #/  t 
n.:ir«'i!i  ur;'?«n  %\*t\*  •*  in  \\  \k\\\\  \\\^  o\»n  hanti  \vvj  tvhsHI 
kii"H  M  .11  J.!.  \-m-  \iiii)  ^.i:  I  tip  )i-  iitl-  man.  %<»u  «ill  IiimI  aa  natM 
••f  II. \  tiij^'i  r -•  liiiti)ilit\  HI  iii.i  iif  til*  nL»r»*iti«.  Th^  t4ac« 
ifHAii  1^  mIm  Fi    \\%   K.i'l  writtiii  -«»ni' tJii'i;;  with  Kk«  t»«n  harfedL  a 

ln<  II    I  lit    I*     ••ii*     :i;;:»iii.   ;«rkii"M  I*  «i^Mii^    !)iA!    Ii<     «a«    mi^Cakrtt 

tliAt  pftfticuUr       iVrtainl]!  tiit^  »a<»  an  act   '>f  irrvai   hida^v 
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ing,  and  worthy  to  be  noted ;  and  the  book  itself  is  much 
ibyit. 

>  gentleman  farther  told  them,  that  the  king  took  such  de^ 
n  it,  that  he  passed  some  part  of  every  day  in  perusing  it. 
ftstly,  he  said,  to  show  you  how  true  this  is,  and  that  what 
B  declared  is  no  court  compliment,  I  am  expressly  com- 
id  by  my  master,  earnestly  to  request  of  you,  Mr.  Nicholas 
r,  and  of  the  young  ladies,  that  you  would  make  him  one  of 
books  for  his  own  use,  and  if  you  will  please  to  undertake 
majesty  says  you  will  do  him  a  most  acceptable  service. 

Nicholas  Ferrar  and  the  young  ladies  returned  their  most 
e  duty,  and  immediately  set  about  what  the  king  desired, 
nit  a  yearns  time  it  was  finished ;  and  it  was  sent  to  Lon- 

>  be  presented  to  his  majesty  by  Dr.  Laud,  then  made  arch- 
»  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Gosins,  master  of  Peterhouse, 

turn  it  was  to  wait  that  month,  being  one  of  the  king^s 
ans.  This  book  was  bound  entirely  by  Mary  Collet  (one  of 
Perrar'8  nieces)  aU  vn^ught  in  gold,  in  a  new  and  most 
t  fashion. 

i  king  after  long  and  serious  looking  it  over,  said,  "  This  is 
i  a  most  valuable  work,  and  in  many  respects  worthy  to  be 
ted  to  the  greatest  prince  upon  earth.  For  the  matter  it 
Ds  is  the  richest  of  all  treasures.  The  laborious  composure 
tto  this  excellent  form  of  an  harmony ;  the  judicious  con- 
Be  of  the  method,  the  curious  workmanship  in  so  neatly 
I  out  and  disposing  the  text,  the  nice  laying  of  these  costly 
BB,  and  the  exquisite  art  expressed  in  the  binding,  are,  I 
think,  not  to  be  equalled.  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to 
eed  greatly  indebted  to  the  family  for  this  jewel :  and  what- 

I  in  my  power,  I  shall  at  any  time  be  ready  to  do  for  any 

n  after  some  pause,  taking  the  book '  into  his  hands  he 
■And  what  think  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  you  Dr. 
1^  if  I  should  ask  a  second  favour  of  these  good  people ! 

I I  have  another  request  to  make  to  them,  and  it  is  this. 

k  read  over  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  kings  of  Judah 

.* 

j^mg  ike  book,"]  This,  and  another  of  these  books,  both  in  fine  preser- 
still  extant  in  the  British  Museum  (as  I  am  obligingly  infonned 
Holmes,  Esq.,  one  of  the  librarians,  to  whom  I  am  very  largely 
in  the  entire  progress  of  this  tkird  edition  [1839]  through  the  press), 
of  the  royal  collection  given  by  king  George  11.  to  the  Museum, 
idation.    See  pp.  218,  219. 
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and  Israel  in  the  books  of  the  Kings,  and  the  Chronicles,  and  I 
frequently  meet  with  difficulties.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
Mr.  Ferrar  would  make  me  such  a  book  as  may  bring  all  these 
matters  together  into  one  regular  narration,  that  I  may  read  the 
whole  in  one  .continued  story,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  may  be 
able  to  see  them  separate ;  or  what  belongs  to  one  book,  and 
what  to  another.  I  have  long  ago  moved  several  of  my  chap- 
lains to  undertake  this  business  :  but  it  is  not  done :  I  suppose  it 
is  attended  with  too  much  difficulty.  Will  you,  my  lord,  apply 
for  me  to  Mr.  Ferrar !''  The  archbishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Ferrar, 
acquainting  him  with  the  king'^s  desires ;  and  Mr.  Ferrar  inune- 
diately  set  himself  about  the  work. 

In  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  year,  about  Oct.  1636, 
Mr.  Ferrar  and  his  assistants  completed  the  harmony  of  the  two 
books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  young  Nicholas  Ferrar 
bound  it  in  purple  velvet,  most  richly  gilt.  It  was  sent  to  the 
archbishop  and  Dr.  Cosins,  to  be  by  them  presented  to  the  king. 
His  majesty  was  extremely  delighted  with  it,  saying,  ^^  it  was  a 
fit  mirror  for  a  king^s  daily  inspection.  Herein,^^  he  said,  ^'  I  shall 
behold  God^s  mercies  and  judgments :  his  punishing  of  evil 
princes,  and  rewarding  the  good.  To  these  his  proniises,  to 
those  his  threatenings  most  surely  accomplished.  I  have  a 
second  time  gained  a  great  treasure.  What  I  said  of  the  first 
book,  I  may  most  justly  say  of  this ;  and  I  desire  you  will  let 
them  know  my  high  esteem  both  of  it  and  of  them.**^  Dr.  Cosins 
then  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ferrar,  which  the  king  declared 
he  thought  the  finest  composition  he  ever  read.  In  farther  dis- 
coursing of  these  harmonies  with  the  divines,  the  king  determined 
that  for  public  benefit  they  should  be  printed  under  his  own 
immediate  conmiand  and  protection.  But  the  troubles  of  the 
ensuing  times  prevented  this  laudable  purpose  from  being  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  title  of  this  second  harmony  was  as 
follows  : 

^'  The  History  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  King  Saul, 
to  their  carrying  away  captive  into  Babylon  :  collected  out  of  the 
books  of  the  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
without  any  alteration  of  importance  by  addition  to  or  diminu- 
tion from  them.  Whereby,  first,  all  the  actions  and  passages 
related  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  whether 
jointly  or  severally,  are  reduced  into  the  body  of  one  complete 
narration.  Secondly,  they  are  digested  into  an  orderly  depend- 
ance  one  upon  the  other.    Thirdly,  many  difficult  places  are 
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cleared,  and  many  seeming  differences  between  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  compounded.  And  this  is  so  contrived,  as 
notwithstanding  the  mutual  compositions  of  the  books  into  one 
historical  collection,  yet  the  form  of  each  of  them  is  preserved 
entire,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  may  be  easily  read,  severally 
and  distinctly  from  first  to  last.  Together  with  several  tables. 
The  first,  summarily  declaring  the  several  heads  or  chapters  into 
which  the  historical  collection  is  divided.  The  second,  specifiying 
what  passages  are  related  severally  in  the  aforesaid  books,  and 
what  are  jointly  related  by  them  both  :  as  also  in  what  heads  and 
chapters  in  this  collection  they  may  be  found.  The  third,  shewing 
where  every  chapter  of  the  texts  themselves,  and  every  part  of 
them  may  be  readily  found  in  this  historical  collection  .'^ 

Fragments  of  one  copy  of  this,  and  some  other  of  the  harmo- 
nies, with  some  of  the  prints  belonging  to  them,  and  the  three 
tables  specified  in  the  title  above,  have  lately  been  found  among 
the  old  MSS.  of  the  family :  but  very  much  disjointed  and  con^ 
fused, 'and  considerably  hurt  by  time  and  other  injuries. 

These  are  probably  the  last  works  of  this  sort,  executed  by 
Mr.  Ferrar,  who  died  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  was  very 
weak  and  infirm  a  considerable  time  before  his  death.  But  the 
connexion  between  the  king  and  this  family  did  not  cease  on  Mr. 
Ferraris  death.  For  it  appears  from  several  papers  still  in  being, 
that  there  was  what  may  be  justly  called  a  friendly  intercourse 
subsisting  even  till  the  distressful  year  1646.  For  during  this 
interval,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ferrar,  other  harmonies  of 
other  parts  of  the  Scripture  were  drawn  up  by  Nicholas  Ferrar 
jun.  upon  the  plan  of  his  uncle,  by  the  particular  direction  of  the 
king,  for  the  use  of  the  prince ;  and  were  to  him  presented  in  the 
years  1639, 1641,  and  at  other  times.  This  extraordinary  young 
man  was  particularly  favoured  by  the  king,  who  had  undertaken 
to  send  him  to  Oxford  under  his  own  immediate  protection ;  and 
to  take  upon  himself  the  care  and  expence  of  completing  his 
education.  But  his  ill  state  of  health  which  ended  in  an  early 
death,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  benevolent  intention.  The 
particular  memorials  *  of  this  intercourse  were  probably  lost  in 
the  ensuing  distractions. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  in  that  fatal  year  (1646)  the  king  left 

'  The  particular  memorials,']  These  memorials,  the  subject  deservedly  of 
Dr.  Peckard's  repeated  regret,  have  happily  been  preserved,  and  are  now 
published  here  from  a  MS.  (No.  251)  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
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Oxford.  Deing  unrf*fK)lvo<l  how  to  dtupone  of  hioi»4f.  hr  9hdin4 
about  from  place  to  place,  with  hui  tnintjr  chaplatn.  I^.  II 
and  at  length  came  to  Downhatn  in  Norfiiik.  F 
camo  on  Mav  the  2nd  %*er>'  i>rivateU*  and  in  the  nisrht  t<>  \tMmt 
Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  ha<l  been  dead  aeTeral  Team.  Ilat  tJhr  Lac 
having  an  entire  confidence  in  the  family,  made  hamelf  ksowa  u 
Mr.  John  Ferrar,  who  received  his  majesty  villi  all  po— Ali  tei 
and  reflpect.  But  fearing  that  (lidding,  from  the  known  W«ah« 
of  tlie  family,  might  lie  a  sunpected  place*,  for  better  coocvaIbivi 
he  conducteil  his  niaji.'sty  to  a  private  hoase  at  i  'ofif Wnior^  as 
oImcuh?  village  at  a  small  distance  from  Ctidding,  and  ddi  fw 
from  Stilton.  Here  the  king  slept,  and  wi-nt  from  thr«ior.  Ms« 
3,  to  Stiimfoni,  when*  he  liMlged  one  night,  staid  till  cir«« 
m*xt  night,  and  from  thence  went,  nn  May  ."i.  to  thr  So^rk 

Of  the  kin^'n  c«Hning  at  this  time  in  this  Atatr  <if 
to  (lidding,    I   cf)ll«*ct   from   vari«»UM   autlmrities    tbr    fo&j^sn 
evi<k»nce. 

In  thif  examination  of  Or.  Michael  Hudson,  takm  Ma«  K 
ll>Mi,  iNrfore   Henry   Oawnon.  c*tM|.  deputy  mayir  <d  Stm 
upcin  T^^'ni*,  he  di*|»OM«*s  tlmt  he  came  from  Oxford 
morning  alMiut  li  oVIock,  April  27;  and  that  hi« 
Athhumliani.  ami  him*M*lf,  nuid«*  um*  of  an  olil  |sh 
IumI  gittti'n  frttm  an  offiriT  in  Otfnnl.     Tlmt  thry 
l^>rrhi*f«tiT.   th«*n  ti>  lf«'nl«*v.    Maidenhcail,   an«l  «o  no 
t4iwsnl  Lnriflon  :   but  Ih*  n-fiiM-<l  to  pgiy  mhrr«*  thr  ktn^ 
Moiiflsy  niiflit.     Tluit  mln-n  th«'y  tumr<|  to  gti 
maj<My  lo<lL;«ti  Tii«-^lay.  A  p.  2\  at  W  h<*tham%trad 
Alliatw.     That  from  th<*nc*«*  \u%  majmty  i»«'nt  tii 
within  fM*%i'n  mik-^  fn>ni   Nei» market,  and  kMigrd  ta  a 
inn,  Wo«ln«-^lav  '.*:•.      From  th««n«»  thrv  mmt  t« 
iKmnham.  wlirrf*  his    majt-tit}    lodgvil.  Thnivilav.   3ll. 
thmr«*  to  r«>ppinfi>nl.  i»hrn*  hi««  niajt*-ity  lodged,  Friday.  Mat  I 
Fnun  thi-nn-  to  .Stamford.  Mav  :!,  mIhtp  thrv  stared  til 
Mav  n       Wffit  ffttni  tlnMirr.   Mon«iav.  Mav  I,  and 
>f  iift-h  ariii\    Tiii  *«l.i\ .  NI.i\   "• 

Dun  1^  th«    -ti!>^r4r><  •■  ••(  !h«    «  \.iiiiitiAti<in  of  I^    H 


fftffit    -    Ki'a*-.  •      ■  .'^'r.   I  (|f    .1        |r,    1'    f     t.t  «M    m^W    ff:V.i«  «/  Art  ■» 
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ie  letter  from  Miles  Gorbett  and  Valentine  Walton  to 

snthall  the  speaker,  directed,  Hcuie^  Haste^  Post  ffasie^ 

K^unt  agrees  with  the  examination  of  Dr.  Hudson,  with 

to  the  king^^s  coming  with  Hudson  to  Downham,  and 

there  on  Thursday  the  last  day  of  April,  but  states  that 

mnai  ham  where  they  were  on  Friday  night.     It  afber- 

aentions  several  particular  circumstances,  as  their  being 

id  alehouse  at  Crimplesham  about  eight  miles  from  Lynn, 

king's  being  in  a  parson's  habit,  and  changing  his  black 

i  cassock  for  a  grey  one  procured  by  Mr.  Skipwith ;  and 

I  majesty  bought  a  new  hat  at  Downham.     But  these 

ars  seemed  to  be  delivered  more  from  hearsay  accounts, 

pilar  evidence.     The  main  purport  of  this  letter  confirms 

X)sition  in  Dr.   Hudson's  examination,  that  the  king 

y  was  at  Downham,  on  the  last  of  April,  or  the  first  of 

ind  in  fact  he  was  there  on  both  days,  coming  to  that 

i  the  last  of  April,  and  leaving  it  on  the  first  of  May. 

Ferrar's  MS.  asserts  that  the  king  came  very  privately  to 

V  May  2.     Dr.  Hudson  says  the  king  slept  at  Goppinford, 

he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  in  February,  1642,  was  created  D.D.  and 
plain  to  his  majesty.    Soon  after,  he  had  an  important  employment 
oy,  in  the  north,  imder  the  command  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle. 
Ui  of  June,  1646,  he  was  discovered  at  Rochester,  brought  to  Lon- 
committed  prisoner  to  London-house.    On  Nov.  18,  he  escaped 
prison,  and  in  January  following  he  was  retaken,  and  committed 
oner  to  the  Tower.    He  escaped  also  from  thence  in  the  beginning 
On  the  6th  of  June  that  year,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the  par- 
bat  the  royalists  were  in  arms  in  Lincolnshire,  imder  the  command 
ndson ;  and  two  days  after,  information  came  from  col.  Tho.  Waite 
Ad  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  malignants  at  Stamford,  in  Lin- 
,  and  had  killed  their  commander,  Dr.  Hudson, 
vomstances  of  his  death  were  attended  with  peculiar  barbarity.    He 
the  chief  of  his  party  to  Woodcroft-house,  near  Peterborough.   The 
ng  forced,  and  most  of  the  royalists  taken,  Hudson,  with  some  of 
courageous,  went  to  the  battlements,  where  they  defended  them- 
some  time.    At  length,  upon  promise  of  quarter,  they  yielded ;  but 
y  had  so  done,  the  promise  of  quarter  was  broken.     Hudson  being 
irer  the  battlements,  caught  hold  of  a  spout,  or  out-stone,  and  there 
it  his  hands  being  cut  off,  he  fell  into  the  moat  underneath,  much 
,  and  desired  to  come  on  land  to  die  there.    As  he  approached  the 
e  of  his  enemies  beat  his  brains  out  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket. 
Tood,  ToL  ii.  col.  113.    See  also  the  interesting  papers  in  Peck's 
'a  Curiosa,  b.  iz.  vol.  ii.  p.  347-— 81.    On  this  sir  Walter  Scott  has 
the  story  of  Dr.  Rochecliffe  in  '*  Woodstock," 
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May  1.  These  two  accounU  may  cmly  be  rrcrmriird  I^ 
Iludflon  nnrkonH  the  night,  or  time  of  his  maj<-«t%*«  UmIciaz  ^^* 
Hieeping,  aH  bc^longiiig  to  the  preccHlini;  day,  on  which  hr  ra»r 
from  Downliam  or  rrim|>K*Hhaiiv  which  wan  May  tl>«*  fir^.  Bbs 
aM  the  king  came  ver}*  privately  to  (tidding.  and  in  the-  rrrj 
of  the  night ;  and  an  it  muHt  neceMarily  rt*<|uirv  m^ 
provide  for  hin  lodging  at  (*oppinford,  thin  wouM  of 
into  the  morning  of  May  the  2nd:  and  Mr.  FiTrar  mic^  ^^^ 
equal  propriety  Hay  that  the  kingcanu*  v«-rT  pri^at^K  toitMl^^c 
an<l  tiiat  he  conducti*d  hiH  majt-nty  to  fdtH*p  at  i  o|i|iinfurrL  Mat  1 

Them*  circuniHtanccfi  munt  awaken  thi*  oompaiiMuti  "  of  r^rj 
feeling  heart,  even  amongHt  thone  who  are  diii|iaMHl  to  lat  tibr 
heavii*Ht  load  of  hkime  upon  the  king  :  ninrr  they  arv  ■iia<tiMi4 
not  as  an  hmiiuuition  tlwt  he  wan  frr«*  from  faultik  cr  a»  at 
extenuation  of  thom*  with  which  he  might  Im-  jiif»tlT  char^pd  liil 
aA  a  pHMif  of  WT}'  aflV.H*ting  dintrvMi,  and  a  f»trung  inftlaonr  o#  ik 
iiiHtahility  of  worldly  gn*atmfif«.  He  had  hia  faulta .  and  wko  Ibb 
not  f  hut  let  it  hif  n*meinU*red  that  thert*  wrer«  Tirtoea  to  art  ■ 
tlio  lialance  againnt  tliem. 

I  luive  Imm'ii  an\ioun  to  ai«Cf*rtain  thiii  [>oint«  froia  a  liniii  w 
nuke  it  known  lN>vond  all  douht,  what  waa  limr  rrrt  iMt 
whi*n<  thin  iiiott  unfortunatt*  princi'  waM  in  tin*  hand*  *4 
whom  h«*  might  Haf«*ly  tniM.  and  undrr  th^*  pn*trri»n«  <^  aa 
lKinif*t  ami  conlidrtittal  frimd ;  and  tlwt  thU  |4acr  na  ^ 
n*f»idriic«*,  and  now  contains  thr  n-maiim  of  tliat  wortli% 

m 

wh«»^*  m«'iiior>  tlit*w  |iat;fM  an*  drvot***!. 

Ill  fitting  up  tin*  hf>ufM>  at  ^tidding.  nuiral  nentriicr^ 
|iaMAa^«*n  from  th«'  S«Tiptun**«  *'  luid  Im^tti  put  up  in  \; 
and  in  th<-  gnat   larluur  wan  an  inM-ripti«»n  which  Ctt«r  nv 

"  Av^km  ik4  cnrnpcMtinm  '    We  ilittrrMii  (if  thit  iiaha|n>| 
|MVilrtit:i  of  thr  Uwi  h;.i«Ml)  trror  of  the  tfVfnljr,  rintod  mwd 
in  Ihr  Knifoth  hrftrl«  rirn  i*f  inanv  who  nr«rf  «i  W«i  uai.*r.f«|  ha 
thr  w      Wr   arr  t.l!   m  thr   Ufr  of  Mr.  IlkinM   RijmwtOL 
(|iMrhttr.|f   tniii.ttrr.  it.<}   «h'>  m%M   f  >iiiii|   ifuiMv  «■#  Xsrm/^m   ••   I 
t  l.*/»rf  N  .  th*t    "  ^rh^*...i  i   ft    i.'.l'tr  fn-in    l»»c»r     tr    ftrv-iiice.tA^ 
i  hft/'.ft  tt.r   \  ■.t%l,  ifi  tt.'    lit*  U.  a:^.!),;    tkt    ^Uutlrr  ub-Wff  ft  tfVt.  W. 
^ttt%.  t.%    **«    .1    t..!:.         J>  .«    ti  ft-ir    «ii   h    lirr*     iin{<rrMi'.4Uft    m    k« 
t'l.  !rr  ii..f.  \   fti  >\.%-m*%*  *  t.  -.    *.-•  t^'  tir* mUr  o  en }«••»«   ftftj  k? 
Uimt  <ii«t.ft; ;  y  iii<  t.*/-  t.  '  —  Truj  -  /  Mr    Iki-m^a  Mn^nvtfiL  y    ^. 

"    i*u»»»,0$fr-^m  tkt  >i*t^'9f*i        n..|    •»•    ft<T^ifUjntf    U>    ft 
«ii«.».].  i-.^h  iat>  ).   i«»r«  u.  !  *t.ufU*t.  ft^»  u1  ittr  timr  t^  tiir 
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peculation  and  censure.    It  was  nevertheless  first  approved 
sveral  judicious  divines,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Herbert, 

mine  eies  with  so  many  godly  and  goodly  spectacles.     Philemon. 

bere  any  thing  that  you  thinke  worthy  to  be  looked  upon  ?    CArii- 

ery  thing  is  here  so  pleasaunte  and  comfortable  to  the  eye  of  a 

I  man,  that  he  being  in  this  haull  may  justlye  seeme  to  be  in  a 

jC  paradise,  I  had  almost  sayd  in  another  heaven.     For  here  is 

dumme :  all  things  speake.    Tkeophile.  I  pray  you  what  is  there 

ipon  yomr  parclose  dore  ?    Pkilem,  The  saying  of  Christ,  J  am  the 

'  me  tf  any  man  entreth  in,  he  shall  be  safe,  and  shall  goe  in  and  out, 

I  find  pastyre.     This  is  done  to  put  me  and  my  householde  in 

ance  that  Christ  is  the  dore  by  whome  we  must  enter  into  the 

f  Grod.    Eusebius.  This  is  Christenly  done.    What  is  this,  that  is 

ipon  your  chimney  ?    Phil.  The  saying  of  the  prophete  Esay,  The 

\em  shall  not  be  quenched,     Christ.  This  is  a  terrible  and  hard 

PkU.  I  have  paynted  this  sentence  in  that  place,  that  as  the  other 

in  the  dore  maketh  me  to  rejoyse  and  to  put  my  whole  aff)raunce  in 

» this  in  like  manner  should  absterre  and  feare  me  and  mine  from 

!?il  whan  by  lookyng  on  this  text  we  consider  with  ourselves  the 

bable  flames  of  hell  fier. — Euseb.  What  have  ye  there  written 

rindow  ?    PMlem.  Christes  saying  in  the  Gospel  of  S.  John,  J  am 

of  the  world.     He  that  foUoweth  me  walketh  not  in  darkness,  but 

t  the  light  of  life.    Theoph.  Your  table  also,  me  thinke,  speaketh. 

Herein  is  graven  the  saying  of  Christ,  Blessed  is  he  that  eateth 

the  kingdom  qf  God.     This  is  to  admonish  us,  that  we  should 

all  our  pleasure  in  eating,  drinking,  and  banketing  after  the  maner 

res,  but  rather  desier  so  to  live  in  this  world,  that  after  this  life  we 

fed  in  the  joyful  kingdom  of  God  by  enjoying  the  most  glorious 

the  divine  majestic.      Euseb.  What  have  ye  paynted  over  youre 

Pkilem.  The  sayinge  of  the  prophete  Esay,  yea  rather  the  com- 

sent  of  God  by  his  prophet,  Breake  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 

the  needy  and  way-faring  into  thy  house.    Euseb.  I  pray  you  what  is 

r  chaires  and  stoles  have  carved  on  them  ?    Philem,  A  saying  of 

I  the  Revelation  of  John ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit 

M  my  throne.    It  is  not  unknowen  to  you,  I  am  sure,  how  com- 

a  thing  it  is  for  a  wery  body  to  sit,  and  to  have  a  restyng  place. 

is  a  thousande  times  more  comfortable  to  have  a  place  where  body 

le  after  so  many  great  and  daungerous  conflicts  in  this  miserable 

nay  quietly  rest.    Therefore  have  I  wrytten  this  texte  on  my  chayres 

M,  to  put  me  and  myne  in  remembrance,  that  if  we  will  find  rest 

I  life,  we  must  seriously  not  dally,  but  fighte  with  Satan  omr  enemy.'' 

9  the  dishes,  the  laver,  the  virginals,  the  door  posts,  all  had  their 

e  superscriptions  in  the  house  of  Philemon,  which  are  recounted  in 

less  of  the  Dialogue.    The  last  instance  mentioned,  is  the  following : 

I  pray  you  what  two  great  tables  have  you  hanging  there  openly  ? 

is  is  the  table  of  the  Ten  Commaundements,  which  teacheth  us  what 

%  to  do,  and  what  to  eschewe.    The  other  is  a  table  also  which  con- 

Bi  it  the  offices  of  all  degrees  and  estates.    It  teacheth  us  what  we 
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who  advised  it  to  be  engrmved  m  brsM,  and  to 
might  be  seen  of  alL  But  calomiiy  wm  now 
nothing  could  be  done  at  Gidding  that  was  not 
aefaicat  mivepreaentation.    The  inaeriptaoo 

Ills 


gooe  foftkafti 
•objeet«>d  tm^h 


HE  who  (by  reproof  of  our 

aod  reiDODttrmnoe  of  UuU  which  it 

more  perfect)  Meki  to  make  us  *  And 

better,  it  welcome  ae  an  Angel  of 

God. 


He  who  any  wmjrt  goce  about  to 
dielurb  us  in  that  which  it  and 
ought  to  be  amongtt  Chrietiane 
(tho*  it  be  not  uauftl  in  the  world; 
it  a  burden  whilst  he  ttnjrt  and 
ihall  bcnr  hit  judgment  whoeo- 
ever  he  be. 


HE  who  (by  a 
paiioaof  iImI 
flrme  as  ia  Um 
ae  a  Chnstian  Fi 


(who  bide 


Maby  FraaAa^  irUW, 

Mother  of  this  PMnalf, 

egcd  fouwcore  yan. 

to  ftll  fcan  and  hopet  of  ihtt 

deeirta  to  tcrre  (sod) 


Tlie  fxtrafinliiiar}'  coiiriM*  of  life  pumocd  at  tttiMioK. 

ffiwr  to  €Hir  moft  nnlilr  fnnce.  to  our  pnrrntre,  and  to  aD 
thtt  uMc  rvrry  man  from  thr  higheet  dfgrre  to  the 
oAee  and  dtirtr.     'flierrfitrr  are  three  two  tehke  red 
btiuer  :  my  mxfr  aiwl  rhddrro.  with  all  mjr  eenrMiate  htjmg 
and  girmit  attrndaace  dtlitfroUjr  to  the  rtadiag  of  the 
huueht4il  tranHcmir  any  fiarrrl  of  (iod'e  lawe,  he  m 
three  uUre,  and  by  ihrm  u  hie  faullr  derlarNl  uato  hjrm. 
of  m%  h.»aer.     i  HImt  mnrcctan  than  thie  uee  1  mamt  •  ftA 
thankr  my  binl  (iotl.  all  d<i«  thryr  duHy  eo  well,  thai  I 
ilunr  \mrHrr   *      iWo.u'a  rkr%$imm^  HmmkH.  W.vkft.  ml    l 
?Vr  %^iB  f  .1   i«       In  Ihr  rrt|(n  <»f  4|urrn  Mary  all  the  trite  mt 
lk«»l  Vcti  «r.ttrn  i»n  (hr  «m«U  %»(  ^\^urv\»e%  wrrt  r*n 


Nrr    lUr..!,',   HmiK  «uL   ML  U.    irC 


l«r    MMtr  1    i>*it    afi'l    tirf*.  rtl. 

Stryj***  y.ftU^    Memrrxaii.  %**\    m    y    '>7 . 

N,  •gft.n.  Irfrar't  fnm  1.  itr^ty^r   llrr^.ten,  •i^^kimg  *4  iW 
•«*ag»      **  Ktrn  tikr  «»..•  arr    tft   i«lir.  biit  •mnrthiag   m 
Ihrfv.  whirh   UttT  rtotr   thr   rrailrf  Ui   a  tKii«i|{ht   uf  f"'*^  • 
l''itt  rMteoi.  «h*.h  M  rt{irv««r«l  in  a  fair  taUr.  m  hni^  %km 
A  l*rwtf  f*  fir  7««^.  rba|.   i 
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r  their  rules,  their  prayers,  literally  without  ceasing,  their 
mce,  mortifications,  nightly  watchings,  and  various  other 
Aities,  gave  birth  to  censure  in  some,  and  inflamed  the 
lence  of  others,  but  excited  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of 
•0  that  they  were  frequently  visited  *  with  different  views  by 
3  of  all  denominations,  and  of  opposite  opinions.  They 
td  all  who  came  with  courteous  civility ;  and  from  those 
3re  inquisitive  they  ecmcealed  nothing :  for  in  truth  there 
i  any  thing  either  in  their  opinions  or  their  practice  that 
the  least  degree  necessary  to  be  concealed.  Whether  their 
t  was  a  subject  of  admiration  or  of  imitation  is  a  distinct 
fy  which  at  present  there  is  not  any  occasion  to  enter  upon, 
rere  at  the  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  real  good  they  did, 
ly  slandered  and  vilified :  by  some  they  were  abused  as 
I ;  by  others  as  puritans.     Mr.  Ferrar  himself,  though  pos- 

^uent^f  visited.']  "The  nearest  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  was  a 
Catholic :  yet  he  and  his  lady  often  visited  Giddiog,  without  any 
expectations  to  be  paid  those  respects  in  the  same  kind,  by  a  family 
anUy  better  employed  than  in  returning  visits  of  compliment.  Be- 
e  master  of  'their  morals  used  to  warn  them  all,  but  espedally  the 
people  under  his  care, '  that  he  is  wise  and  good,  and  lUce  to  con- 
I  that  keeps  himself  out  of  temptation.' 

I  day  his  neighbour  brought  mth  him  to  Gidding,  three  learned  priests 
iwn  religious  communion;  one  of  them  a  celebrated  writer  for  the 
li  Rome ;  all  of  them  full  of  curiosity  to  sound  a  man  of  such  depth 
tag,  of  such  an  excellent  understandiug,  and  of  so  great  piety,  as 
had  attached  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Ferrar.  He  did  not  decline 
gr  with  them ;  in  which  he  was  upon  a  vast  advantage  above  ordinary 
m  of  similar  controversies,  having  in  his  travels,  with  his  own  eyes, 
ir  practices,  and  made  it  so  much  his  business  to  compare  them  with 
itenoes.  The  conference  was  spun  out  to  a  great  length ;  it  was  sup- 
in  all  hands  with  equal  temper,  and  with  such  acuteness  too,  as  not  to 
^  question  where  they  found  it.  They  traversed  every  essential  point 
•nee  between  protestant  and  papist,  and  parted  upon  such  terms  as 
oper  for  men  who  desired  at  l^ist  to  maintain  the  communion  of 
irith  each  other. 

I  of  them  afterwards  related  that  he  had  '  seen  Little  Gidding,  the 
much  in  every  body's  mouth ;'  that  *  they  found  the  master  of  the 
noiher  kind  of  man  than  they  expected  :  a  deep  and  solid  man,  of  a 
hi  memory,  sharp-witted,  and  of  a  flaming  eloquence :  one  who, 
his  various  reading,  spoke  out  of  experience,  with  insight  into  things, 
IS  books.*  In  conclusion,  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  this  man,  if  he 
make  himself  known  to  the  world,  would  give  their  church  her  hands 
answer  him,  and  trouble  them  in  another  manner  than  liuther  had 
t^Brirf Memoirs  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (from  bishop  Turner,  &c.)  p.  1 33, 4. 
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hcwhmI  of  uncommon  |MitH*nre.  iin<i  rcftii^nation.  rt*!  in 

ftpirit  romplainiMl  to  his  fru^mls.  that  the  [M-qM-tuai  «*tj^«f.i  > 

endtinKi  wan  a  hoU  of  unc«*ahin^  niart^nlom  V 

II«*nr(*  vioh^nt  inv<*rtive.H,  nml  inflainnuitork-  |»uii|>hl>t*  «*r- 
piililiHlii'ii  apiinHt  tiu*m.  Amongst  utlii-rs«.  ni»t  Ion;:  ar*.«r  Vr 
FcTrar'n  il<*ath,  a  tnMtiHi''  wan  a^ldit-'wt'd  to  thf  |iaH^aD^ti:   •': 

'  UncHuimg  martyrdtm  ]  '*  lie  wmi  tn  eirrrivil  mith  nm^rfttSi  i«  ««^  w  ti 
iiiftn  tliAt  lived  If)  |invAtc  as  he  (le«ire<l  to  iln,  nmM  {tiaMi^ilT  W  s.  ^ 
hftve  hr«r«l  him  mt.  %'a]iiiiik.  not  mrntinir.  hit  min  •uffmRri.  .a  '.^«  ^a>\ 
thftt  /o/ry  a/apyol  vat  mot  more  mtartprdnm,  tkmm  nmim»mi  oi4»^wf  H*  » 
turn  uiindcr  as  with  mad  hi«r«r«,  or  rruthrd  Yir1«itt  thr  ^i\^t  ar.i  ;j.^ 
miNtunr  i>f  nmtrary  rr|Mirts ;  that  hr  wma  a  Pmytti,  an  J  iLal  br  via  » 
Pmritan.  What  i«.  if  tlii«  tie  n«it.  t«i  hr  Mvn  aaundrr  aa  Kast.  i8.««:  m 
Jrrrmr.  mailr  a  ilnim,  nr  tTm|taniiril,  a«  nthrr  laintt  i»f  t»-«i  vypv  \s.i 
aArr  hit  tlrath,  whrn  !it  injunrtKin,  nhirb  he  laj<l  ii|HiO  bu  fnr»H  vi»^  i« 
lav  cm  hi^  dratli  l>cil.  a  icrrat  Oiiii|>ani  of  roinr«lir«.  trft«r*^ijr«.  ^.i?  itv.i^ 
heriiiral  |N>rm4.  Kr.  wrrr  liiimt  |i|M>n  hii  irr^vr,  aa  utter  rtiraufta  k  « V*^ 
turn  prinri|iIt-4  and  prartirr«.  that  wat  hi«  ttrandi  amnc  |»ac«  fm%%m  imu^ 
Hr  w*iM  a  ctmjmrt/r,"  tHrjr't  1^/^  of  Mr  Oiirye  Hrrirrf.  |««£Ajff«£  W  fes 
roaa/rjf  Par  arm. 

*  A  irtatue  '  'I lie  hi«ton'  f»f  thi«  trtmiiae,  whi<-h  ha^l  d>»  Imk  i^n^  tf 
the  time  when  it  firvt  a|i|irmrrd,  and  nhirh  ttaa  t^A  l«rfi  vit^.^d  ^Jtma  a- 
lliirnrr  in  mir  <ivn  tiiiir«,  is  riini>ii«  Sir  Tbtima*  llrtW  *^  llvo^  ^1.4-^ 
a  la«}rr  i'f  ««>:i.r  n^tr.  «)tii.  With  llrneatfr  Ktnrh.  and  othrr*  («  tia  :■".] 
Jiitir,  |t>.M,  hs'l  lirrii  inadr  wrrirant-at-Uw.  wat  iir«in  ut  1/  ^«n*J3^  ••■n* 
|iariii  M!ar«  a«  ti>  tlir  iinN-rnlti-.^'^  ff  thr  Krrrmf^  fami!«  at  tii«i:  e^  «tu:S  w 
not  trnr  di^iar.t  fn'iii  llrani|itiin.  iihrrr  l»e  |Hi««rft«r>l  k4n«  ^^w^  tii 
tlirrrf.. rr  rriiur^tr.l  hi«  fnrtid  and  rrUtfn.  Ki^t^ard  l^r.t>-«i,  ^y  i*e«v  •  Im 
ami  iif  Ni'tln,  i<r  NiK-trlr  .\*i^irv.  in  liiu  kiiiichamthxrr.  nrar  T\acz«  ic  «-«i 
ItnMirv  f"r  that  piir|M>«r  Sniir  timr  in  thr  «rar  16  1'*  Klvar**  I 
tlirrr.  feixl  mn'tr  a  If  ttrr  tii  tir  T.  llrtlrT.  intitu>d.  "  l^tm  9m  Nr 
il^llr^.  !■#  .  frf;r  r«f -«/-/«irr,  •/V'«  Aif  Tt^mett,  to  crrfi^  a«  I  /wam4 
tkf  rrj-mlfii  Nii«««vir  af  iSuLitmyt,  in  llamttm^dnmtktff."  iTiiC^  a  ««V^ 
arr«>ur.*.  ••(  thr  |Vrrar«  farinlv.  an^l  of  thrir  |in«-rrdin^a  IVjt 
in  rnaf.iiwnj't.  tLr  t«iii;^r  i>f  t^'r  titurt  iii*t  ^irintf  «vr^  fai« 
|vaf«i:- "■  .ii  yr^t,'.  ihr  Buth'-r't  rtanir  «»•  imt  i^.trta.  aftJ  1I 
hrrt.  pir;->»r)«  '-^  •!>' ra!r  •)  |  l.r  |tr:ti«h  Mii«'it*n  (• 
I»  r*r»  •  •,■••.•  r  •  •  f  wK.  K  •  •*.  I  tn  t«r  •  ».»  a  frKt.  ! 
ir.;*m:«  II  s  ••  !•  U*«.r  «»«  'Mt  |r.t.«r.l  >  I  n.  tcaill 
•  f  /''•'••  l.m  t  fl  t  f  \r  nt.  /'  <  »|?  f  •  17.  ..  I  .  i  J.  ,11  ■  f^ 
''"  :  •  ••  T  •  f-  J.i  'Ml.  I  ;4  ».»  i>.  :.at\\ar!.  4  T 
U  »•  •  •••,.-•■  ■  M**  » 4»  •  ,■•»  i  II  **  .  '  ar.d  .1  ««•  ^%« 
f  »   ll'*.M  '     •  '!.  •■  -  »    ••     r  •    f.  %.    •  »••  r.     -.    (.  ■    r  :  *..    rj      f   T\    I  mt  ^ 

t>  ^    »•     '.       '   ■  •   .-        pf  ««      •        I, 

I  I        *    ■  ■ 

It  i*.  a.*./    '..-^  |#f.:   T.    1   1  •,  I  wf.ii.pr   1..   jrnt   ht  iMIw  to  II 
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»  T%e  AmUnicm  Nunnery^  or  a  brief  description  and  relation 
«  UUe  erected  monaetical  place^  called  the  Arminian  Nunnery 
ttle  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire:  humbly  addressed  to  the 
tmeideraiion  of  the  present  parliament.  The  foundation  is  by 
pany  ofFerrars  at  Gidding.    Printed  for  Tho.  Underhilly 

v^hich  production  there  is  nothing  but  falshood,  or  what  is 
worse,  truth  wilfully  so  mangled  and  misrepresented  as  to 
r  the  vilest  ends  of  falshood.  And  this  sort  of  malignity 
urried  to  such  a  length,  that  not  long  before  the  real  tragedy 
^  Charles  was  perpetrated,  certain  soldiers  of  the  parliament 
resolved  to  plunder  the  house  at  Gidding.  The  family  being 
ted  of  their  hasty  approach,  thought  it  prudent  to  fly,  and, 
iheir  persons,  endeavour  to  escape  the  intended  violence, 
ise  m^tary  zealots,  in  the  rage  of  what  they  caD^d^eforma- 
ansacked  both  the  church  and  the  house.  In  doin^^^hich 
zpressed  a  particular  spite  against  the  organ.  This  tfa,ey 
in  pieces,  of  which  they  made  a  large  fire,  and  thereat 
d  several  of  Mr.  Ferrar's  sheep,  which  they  had  kiUed  in 
ounds.  This  done  they  seized  all  the  plate,  furniture^  and 
Ion  which  they  could  conveniently  carry  away.  And  in  this 
1  devastation  perished  those  works  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar, 
merited  a  better  fate. 

lainly  no  family  sufiered  more  from  less  cause  of  offence : 
»ugh  they  were  pious  and  firm  members  of  the  church  of 

t  80  scnipulous.  A  transcript  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  zealous,  but 
ipled  puritan,  who  interpolated  his  own  observations,  and  otherwise 
it,  and  printed  it  under  the  title  (given  above)  of  "  The  Arminian  ATtm- 
;.,"  1641,  with  a  rude  wood-cut,  on  the  title  page,  of  a  nun  and  a 
This  pamphlet  is  now  very  rare,  but  copies  are  in  the  British 
a  and  Bodleian  libraries,  and  the  former  possesses  a  transcript  made 
iphrey  Wanley,  from  a  copy  belonging  to  Dr.  Charlcott,  master  of 
ity  College.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Hearne,  in  his  edition  of  "Peter 
fs  Chronicle,"  Oxford,  1^25,  vol.  i.  p.  cxxv.  The  modem  edition  of 
8  work  also  contains  it.  Being  avowedly  a  falsification  of  the  truth, 
not  been  thought  proper  to  reprint  it  here.  This  false  and  abusive 
ion  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  John  Ferrar,  and  in  reply  to  his 
XBDces,  Edward  Lenton  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  true  Letter,  with  an 
tion,  dated  Notley,  near  Thame,  27th  October  (1G42).  The  same 
fhich  prevented  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  Hetley,  operated  to 
is  letter  of  explanation  in  MS.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hearne  in  his 
of  Th.  Can  VindicUe  Acad,  Oxon.,  1730:,  vol.  ii.  p.  693.  It  will  be 
1  the  present  vol.,  at  p.  251,  post. 

.  IV.  p 
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Kii^land,  they  lK*havtHl  thi*tnHc>lviii  (luk-lly.  and  with  llkn«ti^ 
)>Giievolonre  towartls  all  moti  r>f  all  (lvnonuiuiti«»nii :  an>l  aitb «;  j% 
thoy  prartiMiNl  austvritios  which  wt»rp  not  cxcwsU.'J  by  iki-  ^rt.*.** 
ohUts  of  the  nionantic  inHtitutioiw.  vet  thrr  iH*ttKi  r  rt*,.--*-: 
thoiii  from  others,  nor  in  thcniM^lveA  attriliut«'<l  an\  %a«it»;;  mrr' 
to  them ;  aast4Titii*A  which  mintaken  pifty  thoii-^'ht  a  'S^m  ^c. 
which,  it  mu.st  In*  conf(*?«MC<l,  liave  not  an\  |ini|M-r  fiHiniiauc  r. 
the  riiristian  institution. 

A  Hlifirt  time  IxTtin*  the  c<ininii««siiin  cif  tho«*  Tink^vn'-s  lii«i^Y 
William.H  pai«l  his  la>t  fricmlly  vinit  at  (liiMini;.  an<i  «««•.»£  *^ 
ins<*riptifin  in  the  {Mirlotir,  Haid  tu  Mr.  Ji»hn  F«  rrar.  ^  I  «  n^ 
ailviM'  you  to  takr  this  taMt*«|iiwn.  You  na^*  tin*  tiin*^  {:?*•«  bift 
ami  tiirhuk'nt,  and  no  one  known  where  the  mi^  aixl  i&ki&rM  :i 
th«*  |M'o|>le  may  end.     I  am  ju**t  com**  from  lki«um«  ■H^rv  I  «»• 

usi'd  vcrv  c(»arH<lv.     I  do  not  HiM*ak  a^  )>v authority.  I  4«di  »iinr 

■  .  ■  •  *  • 

yon  as  a  frifinl,  for  fr.ir  of  offmce  ur  %iopm*  cun^w^im^no^*,'"  Ti»«« 
aft«'r  sincfTi'Iy  runduliii;;  uith  tlM>ni  on  tln-ir  irT^]«aral*r  cr.j«ft.#- 
tun«'  in  tlie  d«*ath  of  NidiolaH  I*Vrrar.  he  !«•!«*  tlntB  kj»  lani 
farewidl.  Ihit  f\«r  after  continui**!  their  finn  fr>iC>«L  a»i  ^■*- 
utantlv  vindicated  thf  faniih  fn>m  the  man\  Jander^  «/  xhtw  ihm 
at'cnHi'rM.-  -lint  to  return  from  thi*i  di;;rt-^«»H»n. 

Mrs.  |\rr;ir.  t^iwanl-  tin*  t'\t*^*  of  h«T  life,  ti«-«in»  t«»  ha««  Vw«» 
ccinxin-'iii  that  th«'  ninrtifieatii'n**  |ira<*ti^*«i  hy  th*-  Camiiy  «rf« 
nmn*  than  \\>re  n«-i't<%s:ir\,  and  nlit*  lH>cani«*  a|*|'r«-lM-nwvr  for  l^ 
lii'.'iith.  ;in«i  i'\'n  for  thi*  Iiff  «<f  Ikt  lMki%rd  miu.  >kr  t^rr«4>ff<f 
i-.irni-^t!\  I  litn  :tti-d  him.  aM<l  v«ith  nianv  t*  ar*  U-««>u;;ht  hax.  UH 
hf  Moujil  Ti  !a\  a  liltli'  in  tlie  '^'\*  n*  ili*4*i|ilin**  whirh  ht  r\ 
n|Min  hiin<M  If.  And  h*-.  U  in;;  an  <  x.iinpk-  i»f  fil^il  idv'U*^ 
|ihi  •!  Ill  •Mtini-  d<  ;,;r«'«'  with  hi-r  ri>|n«-^t,  diinn;;  the 
lirr  Iif'  :    I'ljt  thi'«  u.iM  ni»t  «if  kmi;  r«*ntintuui<Hv 

In  tlif  \iar  !f>'i''.  ti  n  \i-ar*t  aft*  r  C'dninj;  to  Iti 
nlli  rit  %»iimaii  iii<  d.  ajt-d  fiL«lii\  thn***  %tar*.  Ilf^  r 
ff»l)..u<».  i«  'fi\i  II  \,\  h<  r  ^oii  Mr.  .I«ihn  Ferrar.  whu  r«iAnrt«iL  afti 
!•  (•  tiii  III  it.  r..il-t  f-r  tin  •«•  ni  in-iir*  "  Th««fich  'if  *«  j^fwl  ^^ 
.1!  If  r  <l\:ii  '  '\.i\,  xIk  li.el  rt"  iii?initit\ .  and  «cari*e  an«  Mra  li^ti 
a'«'<    I.)  "ti   l,>  r       1I>  r  h'.irin^v  -ijhl,  and  all  h<-r  •■ 

uhi  ai;-! !   ♦    -U        ^\  :  1  *    1  k?  *•»  Id  :ij  *K«-  rwr.  mm- 

nii  r  ai.  1   -    .!•  r    .i*   V\.     .  .»■.  I    -^^  i!i>  tini*^   ih^»*»f.      la  ktf 

l«  r«Miii  »hi   M.ii  'f  .1  •  •■!   -  U  |>r<  ^  ii('« .  a.".d  had  a  couat 
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f  gravity  that  it  drew  respect  from  all  who  beheld  her.  In 
ords  she  was  courteous,  in  her  actions  obligmg.  In  her 
Iways  very  temperate ;  saying,  she  did  not  live  to  eat  and 
.  but  ate  and  drank  to  live.  She  was  a  pattern  of  piety, 
olence  and  charity.  And  thus  she  lived  and  died,  esteemed, 
id,  and  beloved,  of  all  who  knew  her.**^  Such  are  the  effects 
fe  of  temperance  and  virtue. 

xile  his  mother  was  yet  living  Mr.  Ferrar  did  so  far  comply 
ler  request,  that  he  went  to  bed,  or  lay  down  upon  it,  from 
1  the  evening  tiU  one  in  the  morning,  which  was  his  constant 
»f  rising  to  his  devotions.    But  after  her  death  he  never  did 
:  but  wrapping  himself  in  a  loose  frieze  gown,  slept  on  a 
skin  upon  the  boards.     He  also  watched  either  in  the 
y,  or  in  the  church  three  nights  in  the  week. 
60  nightly  watchings  having  been  frequently  mentioned,  it 
ot  be  improper  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  rules 
which  they  were  performed.     It  was  agreed  that  there 
be  a  constant  double  nightwatch,  of  men  at  one  end  of  the 
and  of  women  at  the  other.     That  each  watch  should  con- 
two  or  more  persons.    That  the  watchings  should  begin  at 
'clock  at  night,  and  end  at  one  in  the  morning.    That  each 
should  in  those  four  hours,  carefully  and  distinctly  say  over 
lole  book  of  psalms,  in  the  way  of  Antiphony,  one  repeat- 
e  verse,  and  the  rest  the  other.     That  they  should  then 
)r  the  Ufe  of  the  king  and  his  sons.     The  time  of  their 
being  ended,  they  went  to  Mr.  Ferraris  door,  bade  him 
norrow,  and  left  a  lighted  candle  for  him.     At  one  he  con- 
'  rose,  and  betook  himself  to  religious  meditation,  founding 
ractice  on  an  acceptation  too  literal  of  the  passage.  At 
'hi  tcill  I  rise  and  give  thanks^  and  some  other  passages  of 
'  import.     Several  religious  persons  both  in  the  neighbour- 
ind  from  distant  places,  attended  these  watchings :  and 
8t  these  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bichard  Grashaw,  fellow  of 
lOuse,  who  was  very  intimate  in  the  family,  and  frequently 
kom  Cambridge  for  this  purpose,  and  at  his  return  often 
^  in  Little  St.  Mary'*s  church  near  Peterhouse  *. 

tr  Peterhouse.']  [A  most  respectable  author  hath  given  his  sanction,  if 
the  severity,  at  least  to  a  moderate  observation  of  this  mode  of 
Yj,  in  his  Comment  on  the  IMth  Psalm. 

B8  ye  the  Lord  all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  by  night  stand  in  the 

p2 
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His  friends  perceiving  a  visible  decay  of  his  strength,  remon- 
strated against  these  austerities,  fearing  bad  consequences  to  his 
health ;  they  told  him  that  he  was  much  too  strict  in  his  way  of 
life ;  they  advised  him  to  go  abroad,  to  take  the  air  frequently, 
and  to  admit  of  some  innocent  amusement.  He  replied,  ^^  that 
to  rise  and  go  to  bed  when  we  please,  to  take  the  air  and  get  a 
good  appetite,  to  eat  heai*tily,  to  drink  wine,  and  cheer  the  spirits, 
to  hunt,  and  hawk,  to  ride  abroad,  and  make  visits,  to  play  at 
cards  and  dice,  these  are  what  the  world  terms  gallant  and  plea- 
sant things,  and  recreations  fit  for  a  gentleman :  but  such  a  life 
would  be  so  great  a  slavery  to  me,  and  withal  I  think  it  of  so 
dangerous  a  tendency,  that  if  I  was  told  I  must  either  live  in  that 
manner,  or  presently  suffer  death,  the  latter  would  most  certainly 
be  my  choice.**' 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  these  austerities  gradually 
reduced  a  constitution  originally  not  very  strong,  and  shortened 
the  life  of  a  most  virtuous,  and  most  valuable  man. 

house  of  the  Lord.  Bless  him  in  the  chearful  and  busy  hours  of  the  day : 
bless  him  in  the  solemn  and  peaceful  watches  of  the  night. 

"  The  pious  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  exhibited  in  the  last  century  an  instance 
of  a  protestant  family,  in  which  a  constant  course  of  psalmody  was  appointed, 
and  so  strictly  kept  up,  that  through  the  whole  four  and  twenty  hours  of  day 
and  night,  there  was  no  portion  of  time  when  some  of  the  members  were 
not  employed  in  performing  that  most  pleasant  part  of  duty  and  devotion." 
Dr.  Home. 

The  high  degree  of  veneration  in  which  Mr.  Ferrar  held  the  book  of 
Psalms  appears  from  the  peculiar  attention  he  bestowed  upon  it;  as  hath 
been  particularly  related  in  the  foregoing  part  of  these  memoirs.  Nor  is  he 
singular  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Home  says,  the  **  Psalms  are  an  epitome  of 
the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  devotion.  That  for  this  purpose  they 
are  adorned  with  figures,  and  set  ofiP  with  all  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  poetry 
itself  designed  yet  farther  to  be  recommended  by  the  charms  of  music,  thus 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  ;  that  so,  delight  may  prepare  the  way  for 
improvement,  and  pleasure  become  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  while  every 
turbulent  passion  is  calmed  by  sacred  melody,  and  the  evil  spirit  still  dispos- 
sessed by  the  harp  of  the  son  of  Jesse."  '*  What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to 
know,"  says  the  pious  and  judicious  Hooker, "  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able 
to  teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners,  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty 
augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are  entered  before,  and 
a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect  among  others."  Hooker.  See 
Dr.  Home's  Pref,  to  his  Commentary, 

On  such  respeptable  authority,  I  may  safely  recommend  a  proper  degree  of 
attention  to  the  example  of  Mr.  Ferrar,  so  far  as  time,  and  opportunity,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  will  admit.] 
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out  three  months  before  his  death,  perceiving  in  himself 
inward  faintness,  and  apprehending  that  his  last  hour  was 
(rawing  very  near,  he  broke  oflF  abruptly  from  writing  any 
IT  on  a  subject  which  was  now  under  his  consideration.  This 
mg  off  is  yet  to  he  seen  in  thai  unfinished  treatise,  with  his  rea^ 
r  discontinuing  it.  He  then  began  to  write  down  Contem- 
ns on  Death  in  the  following  words : 

he  remembrance  of  death  is  very  powerful  to  restrain  us 
sinning.  For  he  who  shall  well  consider  that  the  day  will 
(and  he  knoweth  not  how  soon)  when  he  shall  be  laid  on  a 
bed,  weak  and  faint,  without  ease  and  almost  without 
^h,  encompassed  with  melancholy  thoughts,  and  over- 
led  with  anguish ;  when  on  one  side,  his  distemper  increasing 
him,  the  physician  tells  him  that  he  is  past  all  hope  of  life, 
n  the  other,  his  friends  urge  him  to  dispose  of  his  worldly 
^  and  share  his  wealth  ambng  them :  that  wealth  which  he 
red  with  trouble,  and  preserved  with  anxiety :  that  wealth 
he  now  parts  from  with  sorrow :  when  again  the  priest  calls 
1  to  take  the  preparatory  measures  for  his  departure :  when 
iself  now  begins  to  be  assured  that  here  he  hath  no  abiding 
that  this  is  no  longer  a  world  for  him :  that  no  more  suns 
se  and  set  upon  him :  that  for  him  there  will  be  no  more 
,  no  more  hearing,  no  more  speaking,  no  more  touching,  no 
tasting,  no  more  fancying,  no  more  understanding,  no  more 
ibering,  no  more  desiring,  no  more  loving,  no  more  delights 
r  sort  to  be  enjoyed  by  him ;  but  that  death  will  at  one 
t  deprive  him  of  all  these  things :  that  he  will  speedily  be 
1  out  of  the  house  which  he  had  called  his  own,  and  is  now 
te  another^s :  that  he  will  be  put  into  a  cold,  narrow  grave : 
arth  will  be  consigned  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to 
let  any  man  duly  and  daily  ponder  these  things,  and  how 

be  that  he  should  dare  '*' 

re  the  strength  of  this  good  man  failed  him,  and  his  essay 
thus  unfinished. 

the  second  of  November  he  found  that  his  weakness 
Bed,  yet  he  went  to  church,  and  on  that  day  officiated  for 
ist  time.  After  this,  his  faintness  continued  gradually  to 
Be,  but  he  suffered  not  the  least  degree  of  bodily  pain. 
oiversed  with  his  family,  and  earnestly  encouraged  them  to 
rere  in  the  way  he  had  pointed  out  to  them.  And  addressing 
if  particularly  to  his  brother,  said,  ^^  My  dear  brother,  I 
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must  now  shortly  appear  before  God,  and  ^^\r  an  mtctmmt  •/«!■? 
I  have  taught  thin  family.  And  here  with  a  safe  eoaarirw  I 
can  say,  that  I  have  delivered  nothing  to  you  but  what  I  ibm^c^ 
agreeable  to  hiH  word :  therefore  abide  steadily  by  wfaai  I  hm^ 
taught.  Womhip  (lod  in  Kpirit  and  in  tnitli.  I  wiD  ow  m 
more  words.  One  thing  however  I  must  add«  that  yen  na;  W 
both  forei»*amed,  and  prepared.  Sad  timvii'  are 
very  sad  times  indeed ;  you  will  live  to  ace  them.**  Thro 
his  brother^H  hand,  he  said,  ''Oh  !  my  brother  f  I  phy  y 
must  see  these  dreadful  alterations.  And  when  v<ni 
the  true  worsliip  of  (tod  brought  to  noughl,  and 
then  look,  and  fear  that  desobtion  is  nigh  at  hand.  Ami  m 
this  great  trial  may  (tod  of  his  infinite  mercy  sttpport  and 
you.** 

The  third  dav  U^fore  his  death  he  sumroooed  aD  hm 
round  liim,  and  then  desired  his  brother  to  go  and  aari  osa  » 
plaee*  for  bin  grave  according  to  the  particular  dirvcUoas  fe 


*  Smd  tme$.]  **  When  mom  fsmMff  acar  the  pbra 
ltrr<l,  torocwluU  liefurv  thaie  timeft.  dcsifcd  loQucr 
be  lOtioiAted,  that  trrrn  yr%n  wimlil  lie  Utnf  cnoiif  h. 
eofniriK :  thry  might  thttik  i»<xl  if  thrr  rrgtijrtJ  Uimi  to  W*^.  m 
Olry't   tA/f  uf  Mr   il^^y^  llrrbrft.     *'\Vhro  thrw  mJ  Usm  «w 
rrliguin  ftrnl  IotaUt  wrrr  tui-h  rre  t^irrt,  that  all  tbc  Ttmr%  flnj  ■■ 
dia|>crM^l,  tfs^  took  jt»ffmUf  Ike  tf -otHmf  nf  tknr  fmada      AS 
miiifVfl  to  the  rhurrh,  ftll  thiU  thrj  l»*il  lintiiwnJ  apoo 
sll  that  thry  h*<l  g»thrre«l  t*^  their  cm  hrrhbowl  aoj  fur 
upiin  M  ft  Uwful  |>rry.  taken  frt>m  tupentitiouf  pcrtuot."     1Im^sI*i  1^  ^ 
Abp    II  a/Mmt.  part  3.  p    '>3. 

*  Htffl  omt  •  f*Ucf  ]  *'  Thrre  iU)«  tieliire  hit  death,  at 
la  the  moenmf .  hr  tuinm(ine<l  all  hu  familj  arooAd  him, 
hwither  Juhn  to  thit  elfrct .  '  lln*ther,  I  vould  have  yo«  f*  t» 
SAil  at  the  wT«t  rnd.  at  the  doifr  vheft  vt  enter  the  c^ivvk.  I 
ytm  mra«urr  fntn  thr  %Xeyi%  %try  m  fret  to  the  atatwaid.  a*!  al  1^  sai  ^ 
tlMiar  tr^rn  frH.  rA#rr  ]rt  my  grmie  he  madr.*  IIm  hfolWv  mnad  ateitf 
dr«MriM«f  in  tmn.  a«  in  tnuh  wrrr  all  thr  vtan^lrra^tiy  indeed  new  h^  • 
faint.'f  in'^r  iviitr  (.>  *<«-«%.l  a  1. •«•  Mr  |rrr*r  r«»at4aYjed 
//•/  |4arr  t  f  l).r  IrTprth  ..f  «r«rn  feci.  1  U%\r  t^r  ffmt  h 
afv  tr-7  r«  Ur  *'r  'r.rr  d  -!.  I  h<-(ir.  m.W  >t  lull  theffv  tahe-«p  T^i^ 
2>lk  r.  t:!:  «r  %1\  fis'  ftif^'i  :f:  H-y  '  \\  l.rt*  |..t  ^^Khfre  Mtumcid.  MfV^  1 
linr  M  l.«  lr«:rT  )  .  '<•".«'.'  K^  a<l  int.  *  ax.  1  rrm«rr«  fr^tm  »y  «*4 
tlifr^  \Mt\i*  \.%gi.,*n  f  .:;  of  ^.  kf.  tKu  ttar.l  thrrr  kitk«*l  n^  tiNne 
yr«r%  l>.<i  arr  «i-<:^*!.rt  %n^r*Ur%,  hrrn/-  ;««:iii.  att'!  ^«Mb^nni  )rt 
hr  narrwtt  t*i  tl>r  {t.^^r   ri.afkr<l  •  •,«   f»*f  mt  grair.  and  fA«ve, 

ai/  uBOMiSialel;  '     And  thia  U  nttcttd  «ith 
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then  gave.  When  his  brother  returned,  saying  it  was  done  as 
he  desired,  he  requested  them  all  in  presence  of  each  other  to 
take  out  of  his  study  three  large  hampers  full  of  books,  which  had 
been  there  locked  up  many  years.  ^^  They  are  comedies,  tragedies, 
heroic  poems,  and  romances;  let  them  be  immediately  burnt 
upon  the  place  marked  out  for  my  grave :  and  when  you  shall 
have  so  done,  come  back  and  inform  me.''^  When  information 
was  brought  him  that  they  were  all  consumed,  he  desired  that 
this  act  might  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  his  disapproba- 
tion of  all  such  productions,  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  mind  of 
man,  and  improper  for  the  perusal  of  every  good  and  sincere 
Christian. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1637,  he  found  himself  declining 
very  fast,  and  desired  to  receive  the  sacrament :  after  which,  and 
taking  a  most  affectionate  farewell  of  all  his  family,  without  a 
^^ggl^9  ^^  A  groan,  he  expired  in  a  rapturous  ecstacy'  of 
devotion. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died  Nicholas  Ferrar,  the  best  of  sons,  of 
brothers,  and  of  friends,  on  Monday,  Dec.  2,  1637,  precisely  as 
the  clock  struck  one :  the  hour  at  which  for  many  years  he  con- 
stantly rose  to  pay  his  addresses  to  heaven. 

indignation,  adding, '  Go,  brother ;  let  it  be  done,  let  it  be  done ;  and  then 
come  again  all  of  you  to  me.' 

"  These  books  had  been  carefully  locked  up  ever  since  the  family  had  taken 
up  their  abode  at  Gidding,  in  order  that  no  one  should  make  use  of  them,  or 
see  them.  There  were  many  hundreds  in  several  languages,  which  Mr. 
Ferrar  had  procured  at  different  places  in  his  travels,  some  of  them  with 
much  search  and  cost. 

"  His  orders  were  obeyed.  The  vain  things  which  once  had  charmed  him, 
were  sacrificed  over  the  spot  which  was  to  receive  his  mortal  remains ;  and 
the  smoke  and  flame  of  this  holocaust,  as  they  flared  firom  the  eminence  on 
which  the  house  and  church  stood,  excited  the  attention  and  alarm  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  drew  together  very  many  persons,  who  imagined  a 
destructive  fire  was  happening  at  Gidding. 

"  When  the  people  saw  what  was  doing,  they  went  away,  and  reported 
that  Mr.  Ferrar  was  dying,  and  his  books  burning.  Within  a  few  days  the 
report  of  this  transaction  had  assumed  another  feature,  and  it  was  currently 
asserted  in  the  neighbouring  market  towns,  that  he  would  not  die  in  peace 
until  he  had  burned  all  his  books  of  magic  and  conjuration, 

,.,.'*  When  his  brother  returned,  and  assured  him  that  they  were  all 
burnt,  he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  poured  out  his  soul  in  hearty  thanksgivings 
to  Almighty  God." — Brief  Memoirs,  SfC.  (firom  Bp.  Turner),  p.  182 — 6. 

'  A  rapturous  ecstacyJ]  See  Brief  Memoirs  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (from  Bp. 
Turner)  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Macdonogh,  p.  188—91. 
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That  he  wag  eminenUjr  ptoua  towards  God,  beocTok-si  Um-Mth 
man,  and  perfectly  sincere  in  aU  his  dealings:  that  he  «»» 
industrious  beyond  his  strength,  and  indcCitigable  in  nhat  Wr 
thought  his  duty :  that  he  was  Messed  by  providence  liith  mnBis^ 
mon  abilities ;  and  by  unremitted  exertion  of  his  raritioi  iafcrwi 
attained  many  valuable  accomplislmientA,  is  Terr  maniirwi  fron 
the  preceding  memoirs,  and  is  the  least  that  can  be  i^ad  in  k» 
praiHc ;  and  though  greatly  to  his  homiur,  ia  yet  no  motv  tiiss 
tlmt  deirree  of  excellence  which  mav  have  bct*n  attained  hm  anun 
])ut  the  spiritual  exaltation  of  mind  by  mhich  he  rtwr  aU^rf  li 
earthly  considerations  of  advantage,  and  deroCcd  kimhrlf  tuunh 
to  OckI,  whom  in  the  strictent  sense  he  loved  with  aO  bis  bsBrt» 
with  all  his  soul,  and  mith  all  his  strength,  being  nntted  to  tht 
active  virtues  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  gives  him  a  pemiisr  p»' 
eminence  even  among  those  who  excel  in  virtiM.  For  ibom^  ht 
practiced  self-denial  to  the  utmost,  ao<l  exercised 
ritii'M  u|M>n  hinvMoIf  scarce  inferior  to  those  of  the 
nrtiriHl  to  deserts,  and  slmt  themselves  up  in  dens  and  cn««s  t/ 
the  earth,  vet  he  did  not,  like  them,  bv  a  solitanr  and 
retin^ment,  deprive  himself  of  the  power  continually  to 
but  IihI  a  life  of  active  virtue  and  benevolence.  Hi 
S|N*nt  in  an  inci*HHant  application  to  l«*armHl  fttudiesi.  and  iW 
of  luM  travi-l  wa^  givon  to  the  accjuUition  of  univn 
On  hiH  r«*turn  home,  in  con<iucttng  the  aSdm  of 
establishment,  he  diHplayiH]  uncommon  abilitiea.  ii 
spirit.  As  a  nifmlMT  of  the  houM«  of  commons  he 
tinguislu-ii  honour,  and  mas  ap|iointed  ihv  phncipnl 
pruMM*utc,  and  bring  to  justice*  tin*  gn-at  man 
minist4r  of  tlmt  time.  And  Imving  thus  disrhargv^  tbr 
a  virtuouH  riti£«-n,  he  devoteil  tin*  nrst  of  his  lif«*  to  tbr 
of  \«»uth.  to  Horks  of  Cliri5«tian  charitv,  and  to  tht 
<mm|  in  a  n'litfious  ntin-mtnt,  whilr  he  mas  jrt  in 
bin  hi'slth  and  f»tr«-n(;th,  and  in  tht*  prim«*  uf 
like  tin*  grt-at  suthi»r,  hIio  Ha<«  his  <UiK  and  nightly 
a<hnir»ti«»ii.  th<-  rn^Al  pHalniiM,  Uv  nii;:ht  nut  sacri&cr  U>  tj^^l 
tliAt  Hhiilt  r<*-t  luiii  nothing;.  In  t*uv  nonL  br  v^s  a 
€  \Atii|ili  i.f  tluit  <  vr*  lit  nil  Ml  Hhirh  an*  bU  n<b-«l  all  tbr 
f|UAlilM^  iif  till  ^riat  man.  Hith  all  tht  anitalik*  %trtncs  s#  thi 
P-kI. 
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\  a  sequel  to  the  precediDg  memoirs,  I  will  subjoin  a  short 
mt  of  Mr.  Nich.  Ferrar,  jun.  as  being  proper,  if  not  neces- 
to  clear  up  some  difficulties  concerning  the  works  of  these 
extraordinary  persons,  who  were  blessed  with  a  similarity  of 
s,  and  possessed  uncommon  accomplishments  in  learning 
irtue. 

3holas  Ferrar,  jun.  was  the  son  of  John  Ferrar,  esq.  (elder 
er  to  the  sen.  Nicholas)  and  Bathsheba,  daughter  of  Mr. 
1  Owen  of  London.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1620.  By  a 
re  of  him  in  the  editor^s  possession,  taken  when  he  might 
mething  more  than  a  year  old,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
t  and  healthy  child.  When  he  became  capable  of  instruo- 
bis  uncle  took  him  under  his  own  immediate  care,  and 
g  in  him  a  quickness  of  parts,  and  a  turn  of  disposition 
inial  to  his  own,  he  instructed,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
course  of  studies  which  he  himself  had  pursued  in  the  early 
)f  his  life. 

this  he  made  such  a  rapid  proficiency,  as  was  the  asto- 
lent  of  all  who  knew  him,  and,  could  it  not  be  proved  by 
lent  testimony,  might  occasion  a  great  difficulty  of  belief, 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  life  of  a  young  man,  who  scarce 
i^ent  from  the  sequestered  place  of  his  education,  and  died 
he  was  but  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  should 
id  with  incidents ;  but  if  the  term  of  existence  were  to  be 
ired  by  virtue  and  knowledge,  few  would  be  found  who  have 
so  long. 

is  extraordinary  youth  was  dearly  beloved  of  his  uncle,  who 
i  no  diligence  or  expense  in  his  education,  providing  able 
)  both  in  the  sciences  and  in  languages,  and  bestowing  great 
>f  his  own  time  in  his  instruction.  He  too  like  his  uncle, 
oncommon  quickness  of  parts,  and  extraordinary  strength  of 
yry,  possessed  an  equal  ardour  for  improvement,  and  an 
itigable  spirit  of  application. 

)  also  was  the  constant  attendant  of  his  uncle  in  his  religious 
ises,  and  particularly  in  the  nightly  watches,  and  acts  of 
ion.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  (may  I  say  ?)  too 
e  exertions  might  in  some  degree  tend  to  shorten  the  term 

i  was  but  seventeen  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  and  he 
red  him  but  four  years.  He  died  May  19,  1640,  in  his 
ty-first  year. 
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The  first  work  in  whidi  young  N.  Ferrftr  mppmt%  to  hmrn 
been  employed  by  his  ancle  wis  the  trmoalatioo  of  Mj 
Devotions ;  m  Tolume  eonUining  a  Tery  hurge  eolkctioo  of  fvsi 
for  all  sorto  and  conditions  of  men.  N.  Ferrar,  aeo. 
this  book  of  Occasional  De?otiona  as  the  beat  he  bad 
upon  the  subject,  and  said  that  it  could  not  but  do  nmeh 
the  world.  This  the  nephew  performed  when  ht  waaaboot 
teen  years  of  age.  His  greater  worlui«  aa  they  arv  aiisnt"^  ■ 
the  original  MS.  stand  aa  follows :  and  I  give  thctn  in  the  wn 
worda  of  the  M  S.  without  correction  of  aome  little  tnaccsraaas  ■ 
the  aocoimti  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  pardott*. 

Sir, 
Upon  your  request^  and  boimd  by  the  great  obfifatioa  of  fs« 
worth,  1  have  Uius  scribbled  out,  what  here  foOowa; 
willing  to  shame  myiielf  in  this  kiml,  than  not   to  faKl 
desires.     Such  as  it  ia,  you  will  please  to  accept*  from. 

Sir, 
Your  much  obliged  in  aU  love  and  auikw* 

J.  F 

1.  Fia*T  WoBK*. 

Cilorjr  Km  to  (kmI  oa  lliffb. 
llif  Sftiont.  dnctrinet.  Mid  oUirr  fiMiitfct  tourluac  oar  bftnai^  I^s4 1 


•  H'itk  pmrdom.]  In  the  room  ofwhttl  f«>UiMrt  la  IH  nmekmd^B  L^. 
th*  eooeliUMm  of  this  |i«nirrmpb,  <fraai  p.  i6(>  lu  p.  27*   tW 
pfMMited  vith  a  much  io«ire  ctiai|ilrtr,  mm!  titinadj 
tfiBMVibed.  hf  the  iimniMKin  ai  hit  gcrire  tbc  MrliUtbnp  ol  <> 
frocii  ft  MS.  '  No.  iSi  I  in  tb*  lanibrth  Mimrj.    TImw  papm 
bnm  vnlttfn  by  Mr.  John  Fmv.  tbc  fnlhrr  o#  tiM 
te  wham  they  rvlrr.  the  ri<lc«t  bculker  o#  Xirhnkw  ¥i 
pkr  uT  the  an^tn*!  MS.  frim  vkuch  l>r.  rcrknnlt  Mi 
NitIiuIm  art  Ukrn.     'Iliry  wrrt  wntlm  probnblj  la  the 

*  fVif  II  or*  ;   A  o.|it  <>f  thi«  wiirk.  iif  which  thr  Utir.  wHk  Ma  9 
tniitttf  «ftnAl«iina.  ^gire*  with  that  firrn  ahu^r.  Imt  dnted  la  l4Uk  m  m 
llntMh    Mutrum      S««   alviitr.  p    1>.<9.  o-Hc.     It   a  in  aid 
liuhlum  ffvhli  ,()  t.      IV  |ifr«rtit  rtltt../  h**  •Xut  wrtn,  m  tW 
hu  fnm.l  thr  lUv   lV.(ii»»  lU.M.I'.rr.  thr  rr^ifrtrntAUrt  ci  t^ 
•il  th«  ('«4t.in  fkiR.W.  ftii  iKrr  •^'I'V  of  th*«  «i«k.  <Ult«l  IMS.     t^ 
thf  tff*!  1,1  thr  ('«*tiunt.  It  tkift  rr.iirr  th%A  ft«r  mi>«  fn«9  l.«llfe 
lh»  rtnnr  ««4uAf«  «ivrn  ti>  4k^^c  llrr*^^  noJ  l>f 
P   iv:    to  Unn  bn*  («rt>  fauA.1      Mr   MA|4rt.4t't 


I 

J 
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mr  Jesus  Quisi,  as  tiiej  are  related  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  reduced 
ne  complete  body  of  history ;  wherein  that  which  is  severally  related  by 
is  digested  into  order,  and  that  which  is  jointly  related  by  fdl,  or  any  of 
is  first  expressed  in  their  own  wOTds,  by  way  of  comparison ;  secondly, 
ht  into  one  narration,  by  way  of  composition ;  thirdly,  extracted  into 
ear  context,  by  way  of  collection :  yet  so  as  whatsoever  was  omitted  in 
mtext,  is  inserted  by  way  of  supplement  in  another  print,  and  in  such 
ner  as  all  the  Four  Evangelists  may  easDy  be  read  severally,  and  dis- 
%  each  a-part  and  alone,  from  first  to  last  ^  Done  at  Little  Gidding, 
1630. 

each  page  throughout  the  whole  book  were  sundry  exquisite  pictures 
,  expressing  either  the  fkcts  themselves,  or  other  types  and  figures,  or 
rs  appertaining  thereunto,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  and  delight 
reader. 

Second  Work  '. 

I  history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  death  of  king  Saul,  to  the  carrying 
captive  into  Babylon :  collected  out  of  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
i  the  words  of  the  texts  themselves,  without  any  alteration  of  importance 
lition  to  them,  or  diminution  from  them :  whereby,  jSrs/,  all  the  actions 
usages,  which  are  in  either  of  the  books  of  Kings  or  Chronicles,  whe- 
nntly  or  severally,  are  reduced  into  the  body  of  one  complete  narration ; 
ly,  they  are  digrated  into  an  orderly  dependancy  one  upon  the  other ; 
f,  many  difficult  places  are  cleared:  and  many  seeming  difPerences 
en  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  compounded :  and  all  this  so 
ved,  as  notwithstanding  these  mutual  compositions  of  the  books  of 
I  and  Chronicles  in  this  historical  collection,  yet  the  form  of  each 

tsion  of  Mr.  Heming  of  HilHngdon ;  and  other  copies  have  been  sidd  to 

in  the  libraries  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  St.  John's  College, 

d. 

W$t  to  lagiJ]  From  a  copy  of  this  Harmony  Dr.  Peckard  produces 

4)  the  following  memorandum : 

his  book  was  presented  by  my  great-grandmother,  by  my  honoured 

flr's  two  sisters  (the  daughters  of  John  and  Susanna  Collet),  and  by 

nnde  Nicholas  Ferrar,  who  was  my  godfather,  to  my  ever  honoured 

XT,  Susanna  Mapletoft,  the  same  year  in  which  I  was  bom  (1631). 

[  desire  my  son,  to  whom  I  do  give  it,  with  the  Great  Concordance, 

liher  story  books,  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  the  fiunily  as  long  as 

)e. 

"John  Mapletoft,  Jan.  23,  1716." 
kcond  WorkJ]  A  copy  of  this,  dated  1637,  is  also  in  the  British  Museum, 
ich  it  came  with  the  old  Royal  Library.  It  is  also  in  old  green  morocco 
Dg,  ornamented  with  lines  of  gold.  The  British  Museum  also  possesses, 
the  same  source,  a  work  by  the  Ferrars  family  not  hitherto  described, 
Q  two  parts,  ea^^eAActaApostohrvm  elegantiss,  monochromatis  delineata. 
^Uvelatum  of  Si,  John  the  Divine,  In  a  large  folio  volume,  in  old  green 
eco,  richly  gilt,  of  a  different  pattern  from  either  of  the  preceding. 
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of  them  is  preserved  intire,  in  such  a  manner  as  thej  may  easily  be  read 
severally  and  distinctly,  from  first  to  last.  Also  there  are  three  smidry  kinds 
of  tables :  the^«/  smnmarily  declaring  the  several  heads  and  chaptcars,  into 
which  this  historical  collection  is  divided ;  the  second  specifying  what  passages 
are  related  in  the  aforesfud  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  what  are 
jointly  related  by  them  both,  as  also  in  what  heads  and  chapters  in  the  col- 
lection they  may  be  found ;  the  third  shewing  where  every  chapter  of  the 
texts  themselves,  and  every  part  of  them  may  be  very  readily  found  in  this 
collection. 

N.  There  is  an  intention,  and  preparation  making  (if  the  times  permit)  to 
make  a  second  piece  in  this  kind  :  but  to  illustrate  it  in  a  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  way,  and  manner,  than  this  first  work  was  done.  The  good  Lord 
say  Amen  to  it ! 

3.  Third  Woek. 

M0N0TE22AP0N. 

The  actions,  doctrines  and  other  passages  touching  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  they  are  related  by  the  Four  Evangelists;  harmonically, 
symmetrically,  and  collaterally  placed,  in  four  languages,  English,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  reduced  into  one  complete  body  of  history;  wherein  that 
which  is  severally  related  by  them,  is  digested  into  order,  and  that  which  is 
jointly  related  by  all  or  any  of  them,  is  first  extracted  into  one  narration,  by 
way  of  composition ;  secondly,  brought  into  one  clear  context,  by  the  way  of 
collection :  to  which  are,  in  all  the  pages  of  the  book,  added  sundry  of  the  best 
pictures  that  could  be  gotten,  expressing  the  facts  themselves,  or  their  types, 
figures,  or  other  matters  appertaining  thereunto;  done  at  Little  Gidding, 
anno  1640. 

4.  Fourth  Work. 

The  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saidour  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  holy  Evangelists,  in  eight  several  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  High  Dutch,  Saxon  and  Welsh,  all  interpreted  with  Latin 
or  English,  word  for  word,  interlineally  placed,  and  at  one  view  to  be  seen 
and  read ;  so  done  and  contrived  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  such  as  are 
desirous  with  sureness,  ease,  speed  and  pleasure,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  languages :  likewise  it  may  be  of  very  good  help  to  strangers  that 
may  desire  to  learn  the  English  tongue. 

6.  Fifth  Work. 

Novum  Testamentum  Domini  et  Salvatoris  Nostri  Jesu  Christ!  viginti 
quatuor  Unguis  expressimi,  vid. 

1.  Hebraice.  7*  Anglo-Saxonice. 

2.  Grsece.  8.  Muscovitice. 

3.  Syriace.  9.  Cambro-Britannice. 

4.  Arabice.  10.  Belgice. 

5.  yEthiopice.  11.  Suedice. 

6.  Latine.  12.  Hibemice. 
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13.  Germanice.  19.  Gallioe. 

14.  Polonice.  20.  Italioe. 

15.  Danioe.  21.  Hispanice. 

16.  Bohemice.  22.  Cantabiice. 

17.  Hungarice.  23.  Lusitanice. 

18.  Anglice.  24.  Sclavonice. 

Unaqtueque  lingua  proprio  suo  cbaractere  scripta,  et  omnes  Harmonice  et 
Symmetrice  collocatse,  etiamque  Syriaca  Uteris  et  vocalibus  Hebraicis  scripta, 
cum  interlineari  Latina  interpretatione  insuper  acyecta. 

6.  Sixth  Work. 

Sacrosanctom  S.  Johannis  Evangeliam  in  totidem  Unguis  quot  sunt 
c^ita,  vid. 

Caput  Caput 

1.  iEthiopice.  12.  Germanice. 

3.  Gnece.  13.  Hungarice. 

3.  Syriace.  14.  GalUce. 

4.  Arabice.  15.  ItaUce. 

5.  Latine.  16.  Hispanice. 

6.  Saxonice.  17.  Suedice. 

7.  Hebraice.  18.  Danice. 

8.  AngUce.  19.  Polonice. 

9.  Cambro-Britannice.  20.  Belgice. 

10.  Bobemice.  21.  Hibemice  et  Muscovitice. 

11.  Cantabrice. 

Et  unaquseque  lingua  per  interUnearem  Latinam  interpretationem  ad 
verbum  redditam  et  positam,  explicata. 


Same  Observaiians  ihathappmed  upon  these  forenamed  Worh,  done 
ai  Giddinff,  and  the  dcceptation  of  them  hy  the  King  and 
Prince, 

1.  Upon  the  first  work. 

His  sacred  majesty,  anno  1631,  having  heard  of  some  rare 
contrivements,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  them,  of  books  done  at 
Little  Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  an  unusual  way  and  manner, 
for  their  own  private  uses  and  emplojrments ;  and  that  the 
younger  sort  learned  them  without  book,  and  hourly  made  repeti- 
tion of  some  part  of  them,  that  so  both  their  hands  and  minds 
might  be  partakers  in  what  was  good  and  useful :  it  so  happened 
that  being  at  Apthorpe '  at  the  earl  of  Westmoreland''s  house,  in 

^  At  Apthorpe.']  In  Northamptonshire. 
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Iii"*  pro'^H's**.  alfiiiit  st'Viii  iiiili"*  <itr(iiil«lini;  ;   !*■  ^'nt  a  j-  r!i»'  .* 
Ill' lii*«  c'liirt,  wi-ll  |if\4'i|  fif  liiiii.  t«i  (tiiliiiii;^  ;    m}).»   iaim'     \-.: 
rl:in'»l.  that  tin*  kin;;  lii-^  ina-'tiT  ili-^in  i|  th.i?  tK.  r-   :.    j!*:  !•    - 

l»\   him    \   HOOK.  )>llt  hi-  kllt-W   lliit  tin-  imiii-  ••f    :!.  :Lk!    vk^«    ;  .« 

at   <iii|iliiii;.  anil  ^•iiiiiwhnt  nt'  it  ivi-rv   Ii-i-.ir   r- !•'.»:. -i    1%    :  - 
Th»'   tiiliii'^H   wiTi-   much    mii\|ii«'!f|.    an'l    N..  I»  -Lt-^    I  •  r-xr   i 
Liimliiu.      I.«a\i' was  rra\it!.  that  thi- ill  !•  rriri^  i.f  th*    ■•:.:.   j 
it  tnlifht  1c*  ri-^iiitiil  mir  wttk.  ninl   th<-  kinj  nn^ht   U-  mi^nzm-L 
that  tih'  lin.ik   v\:i.H  \\hi»lly  iiittittiiii(  i*\rry  %iay  fur  m  kin::'«  •% 
ami  thi»Hi>  t)iat  hail  ''ivm  him  am    ni»tii-<-  *»(  -ii>-li   a   t*  .*.*   '.&- 
much  iiii**inf«inni'il  hi**  maji'^ry  ;   anil  uhi  n   h^-   »h<'uil   •-«    ■.:    * 
wiiiilil  I'lin  ihi  m   Mil  ihaiik***.  tli«-  U.-ik  !•«  iii_»   ma  I.    .  :  !%   '  •  • 
ynuri'^  |Mii|i|f   in  thf  t'lmily      Ihit  all   •  xcn^-^   i-'n/il    r.   *    m*  •- 
tlii<«  t:*'ntli-nian.      lit-  >:iii|   if  wi-  inf-tn'.-l  hitii   :■•  j»    ■*  •■ 
hi-  kni-w  hi'  -hiMiM  Ih"  a-^aln  —  nt  f^ir  it  thar  nijii'  .    a-   1    : .     -.*   • 
hi"   wniilil   ha\iv      >•»  nr«'i'»*«i!\    iiirirr-'l   t).--   il^iri  .    »:  .    . 
^iiitl' man  »••  •ini  il  '^riatl\  mnt*  nli-*l  ,    t-i-ik  ih-    J-  •   k.  *^v     ^  •    ■ 
hi-*  man.  hut   hi!u-»«  If  w.-uM   rarr\  it      In-   kn-  v*    i!    «  .-..!  .  -.    i: 
a<*i-i]italil-  •«»r\ii'   t^i  hi-  ma-:*  r  .   anil  •  n;;a^''  I  ?:*  f.i.:"'.    *,y.\'   i' 
th'-  kin'j'-i  il'i'irturi-  fr»»m    .\|«Oi«ir|"-,    In-  w-  :.'.  1   hr  ■  j   ■.:   a^-l 
Ihit  a  iiuarti-r  ••!  a  war  pa-t.      Th^  fi  raiin-  !?•.•    j*  :.!l-  isi^n  *«-v- 

liu*  hr»in_:h!  !«i  I k  .    !■'•!  af!i  r  rn-ii-^  •'■•imjI-v..  liT  -sa>  1.  •.■      »    ; 

•Mt  li'^i  1  l!|i  u  irk  i!-'  If.  ai.'l  ih'-  r'thtm-  r»  r!  ••{  :"  .■  i  *  ■  ■• 
tlia?  \\i'  r-  1  il  M'it  a  -1  i\  |  a*^*  •!.  hu!  tii-  kmj.  t  «  :!•  i:..  .-•.  i  k. 
hi-»  I'Ti'^'i' -'  I'.'l  •j"i'-.  "|m  i,r  i.'i.  !  .■:.r  r:  ?'.■  J-?"*-*  » 
aii*l  tli.i!  ^^  ■'.'.■  1  api  ,ir.  i.'l\  li.  -- .  ?.  l.\  !!..  li  ■:.*:.  ■:.•  ?•  .i  :  .w  i 
U|'iTi  til.  i...irj:ii-  «'|  :•  ui'ii  II.-  itA!!  )..i:il  a;i  i  tl.a!  I  •  '  ^•^  ' 
^••iiiM  iij-  :i  ■.  «  t"  rill"  I  .irt  with  i?.  •  \i*'  ]•!  h-  ^^»■^:^^*•  ':.sr\  %  :«*• 
mi-i  fi<-:.i  *'-  •  f.iiiiu\.  rl.a*  fh^  \  Wi>-,ii-l  !.i.ik>  1  itm  -  .•  fir  h:«  2^* 
!»••  .  \i i  :  i.  j.  -.!,..wi'l  •-!'•!»»  a-  a  n*  1»  j'^*-!  "^^  '.  k-  ra***,-* 
afs  r  •'..  ^- I." '.  II..IH.  a^ -i'min'  ':^'  !)i»-  ksi.^*  wf.a*  K  '.a.!  1  ri-  ii 
iiJ- .li.  ;  .  .  •.,  :  ^  .■iiinii..!'.  I  1  r'-'.jii'  K.i.^  t}..  * — i^  f*  f.;  ly  'in 
»••*'    ■'•I'.:.  -.I'-  ri/.  •'i.i* ',i|  ■  '.  •-..  .  i-n  !r:  ■:.  'li.-iT  ».'^.;i!r-    •:** 

•'f  •■•*■!■.■     !..       '  •  -   •'..    kii.^'    !■■.  J"  •    *f    ix-      ■  •;.    n  »■!■    ?  :•        ^»     wk*    ' 
'■      !    !•  '   I        '       •    I-  I.'    .    .It.  1  ..•'.:.  »-.\   .'  .irrS    •'  T    .    r»      . 

I  '"'  J    ■*•).;•       tv  .'i  jr    --I   N.  '.   '..i'  r   T.ir.  rV.jkt  f  .-   :•*•*:•• 


•    '  .   f 


*■ 


f  •      /•   «   -         .    'I        r  ■.»    *  *ntm  •''    * 


I-       *      •    ■••* 
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}  book  being  opened,  there  was  found,  as  the  gentleman 
ud,  the  king'^s  notes  in  many  places  in  the  margin ;  which 
sd  the  king^s  diligent  perusal  of  it.  And  in  one  place  which 
r  to  be  forgotten,  to  the  eternal  memory  of  his  majesty^s 
ative  humility  (no  small  virtue  in  a  king,)  having  written 
hing  in  one  place,  he  puts  it  out  again  very  neatly  with  his 
But  that^  it  seems,  not  contenting  him,  he  vouchsafes  to 
n^rite,  ^^I  eon/esB  my  error:  U  totu  wM  before^  (an  example 
his  subjects)  ^^  I  was  miiUikmir 

ore  the  year  came  about,  such  diligence  and  expedition  was 
that  a  book  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  being  bound  in 
m  velvet,  and  richly  gilded  upon  the  velvet,  a  thing  not 

The  king  gratiously  with  a  cheerful  countenance  received 
d  after  a  curious  perusal,  after  having  asked  many  questions 
ming  the  work,  and  the  parties  that  had  done  it ;  said  to 
rd'^s  grace  of  Canterbury,  and  divers  other  lords  that  stood 
him,  (doctor  Gosin  being  also  there,  that  was  his  chaplain 
it  month),  '^  Truly  mj  lords,  I  prize  this  as  a  rare  and  rich 
and  worth  a  king^s  acceptance.  The  substance  of  it  is  of 
^  aDoy  in  the  world,  and  ought  to  be  the  only  desirable 

And  for  the  skill,  care,  cost,  used  in  it,  there  is  no  defect, 

superlative  diligence  in  all  about  it.     I  very  much  thank 

ftll :  and  it  shall  be  my  Vade  mecum.     How  happy  a  king 

!,  if  I  had  many  more  such  workmen  and  women  in  my  king- 

Gt>d^s  blessing  on  their  hearts,  and  painful  hands !  I  know 

nil  receive  no  reward  for  it.^    Then  he  gave  the  book  to 

rds  to  peruse,  saying,  there  are  fine  pictures  in  it.    ThiB  lords 

hey  believed  the  like  book  was  not  in  the  world  to  be  seen. 

I  a  precious  gem,  and  worthy  of  his  cabinet. 

m  said  the  king  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  to  doctor 

**  What  think  you  ?  Will  not  these  good  people  be  willing 

put  them  to  a  further  trouble  t    I  find  their  ability  and  art 

dlent :  and  why  should  I  doubt  of  their  condescension  to 

sire  i^     *'  Your  majesty  need  not,'''*  replied  the  archbishop ; 

octor  Gosin  seconded  him.     "We  know  they  will  fulfill 

iommands  in  all  things  in  their  powers.'*'*    "  Well,'*'  said  the 

"let  me  tell  you,  I  often  read  the  books  of  Kings  and 

licles,  as  is  befitting  a  king:  but  in  many  things,  I  find 

seeming  contradictions ;  and  one  book  saith  more,  and  the 

less,  in  many  circumstances  the  latter  being  a  supply  to  the 

r.     Now  I  seeing  this  judicious  and  well-contrived  book 
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of  the  Four  RTmngGliiito,  I  gladly  would  Imte  thmt  ■kiKal 
to  make  mc  another  book  that  miyfht  so  be  ordemL  tliat  I 
read  these  stories  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  so  interwovm  hf 
them,  as  if  one  pen  had  written  the  whole  books ;  nnd  to 
a  complete  history  altogether :  yet  so  again  ordmiig  tlie 
that  I  may  also  read  them  severally  and  apart,  if  I 
have  often  qioken  to  many  of  my  chapkuns  aboot  tini 
but  they  have  excused  themselves  (fnrni  it)  as  a  «liBr«li 
and  (they)  not  skilful  in  that  way.**     **  Let  your  majfaly 
eontented,  and  doubt  noU  but  with  the  best  expi^tioo  iImi 
be«  the  thing  shall  be  done  as  you  intimate.     IKirtor  i\mm 
acquaint  them  speedily  with  your  maj<*sty*s  plraiqirp.** 

So  intimatbn  was  given  them  at  bidding  of  this  thiag : 
they  with  all  earo  and  diligence  instantly  spt  about  K.     Aad 
was  this  second  work,  (as  you  see  in  the  insning  title,) 
and  finislird  in  a  yrar*s  tinn*.     And  what  happroMl  in  cW  pi^ 
senting  ami  acceptation  of  it,  you  shall  find  by  the  i 
eourse  that  follows  u|ion  it. 


Thr  Sr.covD  WnsK  tionf  at  Little  CidJin^,  ttA^rmf  ii0 

m  m 

as  jfos  IM*,  irvM  IS  tAr  tims  of  fw^r^  m^omiks  nmijLiJ ; 
proctfttimpi  fkitt  iajf/ftud  tkerempam^  Kers  is#wtfA. 

Tho  kingV  UKMt  4'Xi-flk>nt  majnUy  having  in  thr  i 
dmian«k«il  when  thi*  Imik  miiulJ  bv  diMMMisying  tl» 
Ions;  unto  liini  till  Ih*  naw  it : 

It  lM*intf  nnnir  iM^nt  up  to  l^ondcin.  my  lord  of 
standing  mo  murti  by  hr.  r-«Min  ami  one  Mr.  Raastty. 
OMuriflHl  one  i>f  thi*  <Liut;iiti*r«  of  \\w  fsmily,  he  bring  a 
dri»in-d  it  mitflit  In*  linui^^ht  fiurh  s  ilsy  to  court.     My 
it,  snd  iM-ruM^i  it.  And  to  s'ltiiirstion  lM'lN4fi  iu  aavi 
a  msi»t«*f-|*i«^*«'  iit<if«il  ill  all  kiii<U.  iiiM«l«*  ami  c 
fiiniif«l   \\    tlii»«-'   ju«iii-ii»nH   )i<-A(l<«,   mini   srti%t*   *«n— 4*   sf 
<ii<l(liii2      '*^<ir«  tlk«  ^'.  aii<l  tli«'  l:k«'  HunU  tiM  y  in 
mskf  it  slt«T  It'*  Harm-  fr«ii:i  P'irr*t  In  MtUfm^i,     t V 
Irt   ira  {*«•  til  iIm*   kin;*.  mIiu.  I  aiii  nun*.  %iiil  bid  m 
tlii«ro%aJ  |in^-iit.'* 

At  ihi-ir  rouiing  into  tlic  nanu  «ili«-rt*  tin*  king 
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Krd  of  Canterbury  to  have  a  stately  great  book  in  his  two 

I,  presently  rose  out  of  his  chair  where  he  was  sitting,  many 

then  standing  round  about  him :  ^^  What/^  said  he,  ^^  shall 

f  enjoy  that  rich  jewel  I  have  thus  long  desired  ?    Have  you 

rd,  brought  me  my  bookT'     "  Yea  sir,"  replied  the  bishop 

iterbury.    "  Give  it  me ;  give  it  me,**'  said  the  king.    "  Your 

tations,  sir,'**  said  he,  "are  not  only  performed,  but  out  of 

many  ways  surpassed.     For  my  own  part,  I  wonder  at  the 

and  all  the  parts  of  it.'*'*    ''  Let  me  have  it  ;'*''  said  the  king. 

dling  he  took  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  table. 

m  first  seriously  viewing  the  outside  of  the  book,  being 

[  curiously  in  purple  velvet,  and  that  also  most  artificially 

3on  the  velvet  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  said,  "  My 

the  outside  thus  glorious,  what  think  you  will  be  the  inside 

latter  of  it  V^     Then  untying  the  stately  string,  he  opening 

1  the  frontispiece  and  contents  of  the  book  :  then  turning 

lord  of  Canterbury,  he  said,  "  You  have  given  me  a  right 

jter  of  the  work :  truly  it  passeth  what  I  could  have  wished : 

bat  I  think  none  but  those  heads  and  hands  in  my  kingdom, 

>  the  like  again.'^     And  so  he  began  to  view  it  leaf  by  leaf, 

irned  it  all  over  very  diligently,  observing  the  form  and  con- 

ent  of  it.     Then  looking  upon  his  lords,  that  had  their  eyes 

Ked  upon  it,  he  said,  "  My  lords,  this,  this  is  a  jewel  in  all 

ts,  to  be  continually  worn  on  a  king'^s  breast,  and  in  his 

'^    And  then  he  shewed  them  the  fair  orderly  contrivement 

joint  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  thus  united  together 

\  history,  "  as  if  written,"  said  he,  '"  by  one  man'*s  pen." 

3,  many  words  passed  about  it,  between  the  lords  and  the 

Jiey  extoUing  it  as  an  excellent  piece.     "  Well,"  said  the 

*  I  will  not  part  with  this  diamond,  for  all  those  in  my 

house.     For  it  is  so  delightful  to  me :  and  I  know  the  vir- 

f  it  will  pass  all  the  precious  stones  in  the  world.     It  is  a 

are  crystall  glass,  and  most  useful,  and  needful,  and  profit- 

•r  me  and  all  kings.     It  shews  and  represents  to  the  life, 

exceeding  high  and  rich  mercies,  to  all  pious  and  virtuous 

and  likewise  his  severe  justice  to  all  ill  and  bad.     What 

Qore  profitable  to  us  all,  or  more  needful?     It  shall,  I 

you,  be  my  companion  in  the  day  time :  and  the  sweetest 

led  bags  that  can  lie  under  my  head  in  the  night.    Truly  I 

ry  much  taken  with  it  at  all  times ;  but  more,  it  being  thus 

ised  in  a  full  pleasant  history.     My  lord  of  Canterbury,  I 

.  IV.  Q 
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now  |HTr<'ivr  tlisit  tlicM*  ^(hnI  |m'«i|iU'  at  ^■i«l(lin:;  ran  ^l'*  rv  *■ 
wiirk?*  in  tliiM  kind,  than  thi*«.  Ia'X  thmi  )Li\r  m\  h'art^  ::jk-i- 
roturncd.  I  kmiw  tln'V  liMik  for  noni*,  nrith«  r  »ill  tK«  *  r-*^* 
anv  rcwnril.  V<'t  li*t  tln-ni  kiiou,  an  «iiTa.*»i«in  -hall  U  I  w.J  • 
fnri;<*t  tlioni :  aniKinil  Mi«^h  tlii*ni  in  tln-ir  i;«mn1  int«  iiC:-*i4-  '  \  •. 
HO  aftrr  ^iMnc  inon*  talk  t)i«*  InpU  IioaI  «if  (tidilin;;  iIh  k;  j  :  •« 
np  tin*  iMHik.  and  unit  auay  uitli  it  in  lii^  anii** 

Sonic  Mliih'  aft'T.  d«H*t«»r  CoMn  ;ravi*  nfiti***-.  tlia!  tfi*  kt-j  '.^ 
nion*  111*  |H*ni'M>d  ImiiIi  InMik**  i;ivrn  liini.  t)i«'  nmr*  \\*-  lik«-«l  !.'»r 
and  had  rtiiif«Ti*n(*«'  with  liini  aUiut  th«*  |inntiti;;  fftlHTii  '.i^:  v 
h*'  said,  "all  hi**  |N-r)|i|f  nii:;ht  ha\i'  tht*  lN>n*'fit  (if  !)••  in  "  \'>: 
do(*t«tr  ro^in  tnM  tin*  kin^.  it  wn-*  a  kin^K  ni'iti<>ii  a:.:  ^i  *• 
niaji-^ty^  fa\onr.  t)i«'\  Hlinnjii  U*  |int  «*nt.  a.**  at  )u**  •  •-nitt.Ar. :  ^'>: 
th«*  lattiT  as  dnm*  h\  hi-  din'i«tinn*«. 


f  'i.^ 


N.    It  i<*  to  In-  knii\%n.  that  tlii-**^-  wurks  wtrt-  ^i  'l-ir.*   a. 

hail  lN*«'n   iirint<  «i  thr  urdinan  wa^  ;   a**  in«M  tliat  %»«  xt^t    m 

I  ■        ■ 

think  •»<».  Itiit  it  u:i-t  in  aiinth«r  kin«l  ili>nt- .  ih-ai^h  %I!  •n- 
|innt«  d  indi-«-d.  ami  n*tt  Mritttii.  a-^  •Muni-  nui\  «*iii><^  n«-  a!  w 
r«'adintr  "f  ihi-  titji?*  of  tin-  InMik**. 


I'll  I  MiiKi'  \%iii.  k  ua**  iti'i'a-iiiiK-tl  .10*1  •■tr«-«-t*^l  up  •n  a  Ik^*'^ 
•M-iit  \**  <tiiMiiij  ftiiHi  a  {'•  r-^iiii  ttf  liMHi'iir.  that  th«-  yni^e^  ^A^'d^ 
•Mill  ill*-  km;;  III-  fa*  111  r-  l»«M'k.  iIlii  wa^i  t'lr-t  "f  all  j  f*^»«v< 
him.  "if  lh»  • '•ini-iini.ioi'f  *•{  tin*  I'liir  K%aiii»t  h-t*.  A<*  ■!-■->!  l»«^ 
r.iiti  U  ;:»'•  d  it  iif  thi  km,:,  ht^f  ht  tt'M  him.  hr  rmj^t  c  c  p 
Mith  that  ri<  li  j*  mi  I.  for  If   ilaiU  ni:id<-  u<m-  nf  it  .    hut  1/  Hr   v 

■ 

•  ■rii  .  h*-  III. Ill*  iHt  •{!]• -tp'ii.  hut  tin  sanii'  h«  art  arv-l  Kftr-^i* 'iift: 
frani*  d  In*  m.u1<1  tiY  lum  al-<i  mitIi  iiii*  r»r  hx«  uw  .  wa^ 
hi>|'«d  h<  Ml. 1.1.1  m.ikt  ^.M..)  1.^.  itf  ii,  f. .r  it  »:k«  \K»  \»*^  -i 
I  ••  ••  I  k  ■«    \  ■ 

I  iH  Ti  f!..  i.*.m-i*:  u  i^vvi!.  il  •"';.  I  ri:  ■  i  *  tl.  •:r,  tK  ■.■^-  Vi  • 
N  |.  J..  .1.1^  I  •  f  r  ir  "  ■  !■  r  «.i-  !li-  n  «  ;M.  I  •■-!  \.  ?  ^i«  t  •i.Tj 
f..  I  •  .  «  ■•  I*  *  If  !.!•  !i:ini<  .1!  !.i  r..'  li-.i- I'  •  !»'. ir*  1%  V  i..i  :•* 
|-  •-..!?;!  ^-  ^  .1  .•.,».  I  •,  «i  .  r.  J  r  .ji.r  -..ji  I  .;!  *•  ^iT  i  Ir*^-  *»* 
li*  •:•  r  hi-«  ■■■«'•  .  ^ •  »  t  1^  '  .■  •• .  '.  .ii!  !.'  •  ?"•  r*-.  •  r  i»"fk%  l- **-  st  ■.* 
Ii.  ■  .—  .  J  I-  U  ;  1.  .|  fc  ;•.,%..:..;,.•  !ia'  »•  r»  '\,*  I.*4>1%  ••  *4 
tr«-«*«t  "f  •).•    f ■  1 1    ■  r      •■  r-    ;ii-    i  .  •-•   i-»  iil:i  j  !••    ia^   t-«  tf* 
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flBistances;   so  the  young  youth,  having  attained  to  the 

ledge  of  many  languages  (as  you  shall  hear  hereafter,  being 

ly  that  his  wise,  judicious  uncle,  Nicholas  Ferrar,  had  put 

ipon,  finding  him  every  way  fitted  naturally  for  such  know- 

)  they  laying  their  heads  together,  thought  a  concordance 

ir  severed  languages  would  be  most  useful,  and  beneficial, 

»leasant  to  the  young  princess  disposition ;  and  so,  in  the 

of  God,  after  all  materials  were  provided  and  ready,  they 

g  their  heads  and  hands  lovingly  together,  setting  apart  so 

hours  in  the  fore-noons,  and  so  many  in  the  afternoons,  as 

)ther  exercises  and  occasions  permitted,  constantly  met  in 

I  fair  spacious  room,  which  they  named  the  Concordance 

ber,  wherein  were  large  tables  round  the  sides  of  the  walls, 

.  for  their  better  conveniency  and  contrivement  of  their 

of  this  and  the  like  kind ;  and  therein  also  were  placed 
3ry  large  and  great  presses,  which  were  turned  with  iron 
or  the  efiecting  of  their  designs. 

1  now  we  are  in  the  Concordance  room  (which  was  all 
dd  over  with  green  pleasant  colour  varnished,  for  the  more 
re  to  their  eyes,  and  a  chimney  in  it  for  more  warmth,  as 
m  served,)  let  me  here  relate,  that  each  person  of  the 

and  some  other  good  friends  of  their  kindred,  gave  each 
entence,  which  should  be  written  round  the  upper  part  of 
Us  of  the  room ;  that  so  when  they  entered  the  chamber, 
any  time  looked  up  from  the  walls,  these  sentences  pre- 

themselves  to  their  eyes. — As  you  entered  in  at  the  door 
le  room,  over  your  head  at  that  end  was  written  that  sen- 
of  Scripture,  that  their  uncle,  of  blessed  memory,  did  fre- 
f  use  upon  several  occasions, 
lie  upper  end  was  written  high  upon  the  wall — 

*'  Glory  be  to  God  on  ffigh^ 
eace  on  Earthy  Good  uoUl  toward  Men.'''' 

^''Prosper  thou^  0  Lord^  the  work  of  our  hands, 
prosper  thou  our  ha/ndy  woris.'''* 


[  under  it,  (on  each  side  of  that  upper  window,)  on  the  one 
18  written : 

tou  art  too  ddieate^  0  brother,  if  thou  desirest  to  reign 
we  ioUh  the  worlds  and  hereafter  to  reign  with  Christ  in 
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And  on  the  other  nifle  of  the  window ; 

^*  /HHoeemey  is  never  better  litdp^  than  at  the  Sifm  •/  L^lmmr  ' 

And  then  on  lM>th  Hides  of  the  walln  there  an*  wntt«*iu 

^^  Lore  nai  $leep,  le^iet  thou  come  to  porerty. 

Open  thine  eyee^  nnd  thon  $hnlt  he  MtietieJ  iri/Jl  hrtniJ." 

"  lie  that  e/tendeth  hi*  titti^ — " 

*^  St^'et  thou  a  man  dilinmt  in  hu  bueimeu^  h^  »h*tif  «r>rW  Lr/Wv 
Unotr 

**  The  inJuetrious  man  hath  no  trieurt  tit  $in  .  *tmd  tk*  %dU  »m 
h»tth  no  jtvtrrr  to  aruid  einT 


Tiii*«  iiiiRh  HI  IKK  thtiM  tinif«h(-d.  it  wan  u[M>n  rt 
thoiii^ht  fitting,  that  it  r«hoiild  not  ^i  Mn^^h*  and  al<*rM\  bvt  t"  »ui 
awhili*  till  NieliolaM  Frrrar.  junior,  liail  finb%hi*d  and  ticdrrnd  i-«r 
other  |ii«*c«-H  of  workn,  lN*ini;  liiijitm<MiM*M  of  nianv  and  «r««val 
guaffeH,  ami  tin*  tith*H  of  thrm  an*  tlioM'  four  «tir<^n^inx  ft 
|iif4*f«t,  tliat  follow  <inr  aft«'r  tin*  otiirr,  an  )ou  ha%r  w«  t>r 
Four  K van (;i*li •«!««.  in  Mirh  and  nurh  laniniagv'^  ai*  i«  tkrrv  ^ 
iirnU'd.  written  h\  hin  own  lianil.  ami  mi  roRi|HfftM'd  hy 
and  indu**tr\. 

All  tlii"*«*  fiv4*  |>t«*(*i*«i,  tliat  oni*  for  tht*  |»riiir«*.  aikd  f*«r  ft^r 
kins;.  iM'in^  all  nu'idr  r^ndv  tli4*\  ni-n*  rarri«'«l  up  to 
in  tin*  wa\  lli«-v  wrnt  hv  t  aniliri«i;:«'.  *'^l  th<*r«*  wc-fr 
Monn*  Imminent  |M>nt«)n«.  a  htHho|i  tlH'U  |»rt-M-nt  tht-rp. 
I(*am«*4l  •M*|iolar«  (and  lM-f«»n*  tlut  tinn*.  al<«o  to  tKr  b««fe^  t/ 
IVtrrlionMii;h.  and  othiT  i|tirtor«  tliat  tlM*n*  had  «i|;lit  ti#  tkmL 
All  tlM*<M*  k-ArniNl  ni«*n  i^ivi*  tlirir  a|i|indiation  U*  thr 
no  MHiall  riiuiinfUfiAtion.  a^  «<*II  a*«  adminiti«in.  that  tkrv 
rontn%i*«l  an«l  oril«'n*«l,  for  «ulMtanr«*  and  form.  h%  ant  ot 
t«*n«kT  %•  ar^. 

Ni<')iol.t«  !'*•  rr.ir  «*«  1111111;^  to  l.«<rfl<iii.  a**  li«-   liad  dirwt»:«a  a^ 
dn-«%«  •!   liiiii<M  If  til   iii\  liifl  of  <*:int«  rlair^.  fnun   him  to 

wat  tiiftirni'd  **{  hi*  •  rrin«l.  \\\  t'***^-  tliat  r«in«lurtrd 
im-^-ni't-.  tin*  %«»uii;;  man  kri  *  liir^  d-mn.  rra^in;;  ht* 
ktvxin;;  lui  liainl.  uw  \**r*\  •loltraffl   liini  %«rv  k»%itHp|«. 
up.  aiMl  ftftt  r  ••mtt  •*altiti  •«  h*  ik  <iirvd  a  «i;:lit  t*f  thr  I«iu4ji . 
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1  he  had  weD  seen  and  perused,  he  very  highly  commended 
I  in  every  particular,  and  said,  "  These  truly  are  jewels  only 
rinces :  and  your  printed  one  will  greatly  take  the  prince,  to 
n  I  perceive  you  intend  it.  So  will  the  other  four  pieces  be 
8s  acceptable  to  the  king  himself;  and  so  all  things,  the  form, 
natter,  the  writing,  will  make  the  king  admire  them,  I  know. 
"*'  said  he,  ''  but  that  my  eyes  see  the  things,  I  should  hardly 

given  credit  to  my  ears,  from  any  relation  made  of  them  by 
iier.  But,'"*  said  he,  "  I  now  find,  great  is  education,  when  it 
s  with  answerable  ability,  and  had  its  directions  from  so 
ent  a  man,  as  that  coimsellor  was,  that  gave  the  hints  and 
to  all  these  contrivements  before  his  death.'*^  And  after 
I  discourse  he  gave  Nicholas  Ferrar  leave  to  depart.     And 

directions  that  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  being  Maimdy 
•sday,  Nicholas  Ferrar  should  be  in  such  a  room  at  White 

le  bishop  came  at  the  time  he  had  appointed  to  that  room, 

e  he  found  Nicholas  Ferrar  and  others  waiting  his  leisure. 

they  perceived  he  came  out  of  another  room  where  the  king 

was.     **  Come,"*'  said  he,  "  in  God's  name,  follow  me,  where 

;*"  and  led  them  into  a  room,  where  the  king  stood  by  the 

with  many  nobles  attending  him.     When  the  king  saw  the 

lishop  enter  the  room,  he  said,  "  What,  have  you  brought 

you  those  rarities  and  jewels  you  told  me  of  ?"  "  Yea,  sire, 

3d  the  bishop,  "  here  is  the  young  gentleman,  and  his  works. 

be  bishop  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  up  to  the  king. 

ftlling  down  on  his  knees,  the  king  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss, 

ng  him  rise  up.    The  box  was  opened ;  and  Nicholas  Ferrar 

presented  to  the  king  that  book  made  for  the  prince  :  who 

ig  it  from  him,  looking  well  on  the  outside,  which  was  all 

I  velvet,  stately  and  richly  gilt  all  over,  with  great  broad 

gs,  edged  with  gold  lace,  and  curiously  bound,  said,  "  Here 

ine  book  for  Charles  indeed  !  I  hope  it  will  soon  make  him 

fe  with  what  is  within  it :  for  I  know  it  is  good.''"*     So  open- 

t,  and  with  much  pleasure  perusing  it,  he  said  merrily  to  the 

^  "  What  think  you  of  it  ?     For  my  part,  I  like  it  in  all 

«ts  exceeding  well ;  and  find  Charles  will  here  have  a  double 

fit  by  the  well  contrivement  of  it,  not  only  obtain  by  the 

reading  in  it  a  full  information  of  our  blessed  Saviour  s  life, 

rine,  and  actions  (the  chief  foundation  of  Christian  religion ;) 

ike  knowledge  of  four  languages,     A  couple  of  better  things 
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tt  |»rin(*i*  cannot  (|i-**ir«' ;   imr  tin*  %inrl(|  ri-riiniiii**n<l  i:rit"  Kitn        \  - 
li>  I  Ihti*  an*  aUo  ^l^l^•  nf  nm*  j-ii'tun-^  t«»  il'lijli?  hi*  •  *•    »  tr. 

TIh'H  Nli*lin|;iH  Ki-rnir.  llh-  kini*  ItMikiii'^  ii|-»!i  \.  •■•..*■•  , 
liini<^-lt'tn  till'  LrriiiimL  f<i\*\.  "  M:i\  it  |»l»a'-"  \»»ur  ^a-r*-:  ::a  -*• 
tlii^  work  Han  iiiitliTtakt-n  ii|miii  tin*  |iriiii'i '*•  i  ••;i.;.kk'  i  i-.' 
(lariMl  nut  prr<M-iit  it  t>i  liitn.  till  it  li.'nl  yiiiriiiai-  -*\  "^  •^j  ;  *  '•-'  ' 
anil  alliiwanci'."  "  \\'\i\  -»?**  F<iii|tlii-  kiiiu  .  "  It  i-  a:  •  \ 
thini;  lor  hini.  nn^l  \\\\\  iloliim  niiirh  lT""*!-  "  ^^f  •^.  :  \  '  ^< 
FiTrar,  **  niv  li':irn*il  ant]  rili^'iuiiH  wi^*.  uiirl*-.  iiri-i- r  wL  -^  »,  r 
I  %iaH  riiviTi'il.  anil   li.iil  inv   •••luraiiiin  fnini  ui\    \>-.i!h.  ja«'    : 

m  mm 

aniiin^^t  ntlh-r  riili-<.  tiii-*  nw*- :  tliat  I  -Ihuiltl  ni  %•  r  i:i\«  a:  «  '*  '• 

tlinu:;h  ni\iT  >**  ^ 1  or  littin;;.  tn  an\  |ifr»«»ii  what*  \%r   v^r  r^: 

a  siijHTiiir  (ivt-r  liiin.  witiniut  iii*«  nin-««nt  an<l  a)>]>r*«!«a:.  -.  *r^ 
filitaiiii-il  :  a-4  nntliin^  t«i  a  **iiii.  !••  a  viifr.  (<•  a  ^^  r%a:.: 
saiil  it  \\a"»  n-it  •**-.  mU  nnr  i-iiin*-!v  -m  t«»  •!•».  \\"|j.  r*  -.;;•  -n  •  • 
lia\«-  li\  cli«-  !'.i\iiiir  »it  ni\  \**r*\  *'{  I 'ant' rl-iir*"-  -ra-'  -  •  - 
|ir«-««  lit  tiii-  I'iiri"  until  ^tiur  maj«— 1\  '••  \  n» .  an«l  !••  )•  ^  \  -.r  .- 
|f;i\i'  \*t  earn  it  t**  tih-  iirim  i."  Vh*'  km;:  mi'Ii  at!*  i.ti  :.  '-*r. 
all.  aiitl  tnriiini;  iiini  t<»  tlti-  l<*r«l*«.  said.  "  ^  **n  ail  1h  ar  :;  :^  •» 
riiun-t  I.  an^l  \**\i  all  -i-f  tlif  iir:ii*?ii*i-  df  it.  I  iLi  a*ii«ur»  «  n,  ' 
•{•itli  uiiii'l' i'1'ull\  |il»  a-M-  ni'".  I  liki- tin- rul"  w»  11  axt!  ■'.  i*  *  r*.* ' 
«»t  all  I'lir  |r.i't  h"i  .  Anil  ipiw  y-i;  -•  *  w-  a!!  \  .\\<  z^'r.'-K  ;  ■  '  •■ 
-i^lit  "I  t  !■.-«  rj'h  j- «•  1  a  tliir«l  i^'m  ..!  ?'mi;;»."  I  n- •!  :...»'  *  ^'  :: 
t*i  tIi»-  I'T-l  '!  *  .III!*  rl'iir\,  ii«  -ai'l.  "  !.■ !  tJji*  ^-  ..!.^'  ^•••:.»tx: 
!ia\«  \.-i;r  !•  •••  r-*  !«•  tit*  yr\\\*  •■  t*  n.-  rr"»  \**  \\\  \\\\.  •.  i  aj-.  ••' 
linn  •■.irr\  •'  i-  i  r»-«  n!        It  i-  a  l'  ""1  'l.^^  ^  -i  k\  ■■•^    a-   i  a   r«»- 

W..rk    w.-;iii   !••     iiiili»-   U|mi||   il.  >.i     )i>      ;^.iw      \i    ;:     lu*    I      "•"k"    ".-■i 

Jxi.ik      w  ..••  I  arr\  ihj  i!    Tn   lli-     l-«\.  !"'k  ■■u*    •  f   .!    a    i-r^    -a-T" 

|M|-  r  Y-  ••'»..  \\  li.i  li  u.i-  tli'    I  •■■  I.  I  H  »  ■    .  *  .rill.::!      -.'."■     '.a*- 

Im  f.-r-    •'  .    k"  .:         ■  I'.T  ul.--Tii       -.11  i  •}..  ki-  ^'    '   !•  '*   •:■■•• 

*  I      r   \   ■    r  I  ;  ir.  -•  \  ■«.  I  \ .  -     if    \ .  -i    I  !.   1-.  t..    I.  .ti-  ■  .•   i'    »     r---  • 

■   Ar.  I  •■  ..•   I    ...:  jl.i.lix  .'..      ^.   i  ri      k  -.j 

•■f  -  .■  '      ■/'.'■.»■    I    ki.    \*    \     .:    A     1      '!•  r   i;:.'  •  !»  • 
I  '.•    ■       _•  !    I  ■■    •    A    ;!  I  .  :  .  ..    :  •         •  V      ;    ij       *- 

'r       '.         '         •  /  .       ,  t'    /.         .  .        ■      N  ./      .        .     •  ,• 

I 

/|.«i  ■,»  "-.  \ 
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yet  more  rarities  ?"''  "  Then,""  said  the  bishop  to  Nicholas 
ur,  "  reach  the  other  piece  that  is  in  the  box  f  **  and  this  we 
>he  FIFTH  WORK,  the  title  being  Novum  Testamenttimj  <kc.  in 
ti  quaiuar  UnguiSj  Ac.  The  king  opening  the  book  said, 
tter  and  better.  This  is  the  largest  and  fairest  paper  that 
I  saw.^  Then,  reading  the  title  page,  he  said,  ^*  What  is 
What  have  we  here !  The  incomparablest  book  this  will 
8  ever  eye  beheld.  My  lords,  come,  look  well  upon  it.  This 
Led  must  be  the  emperor  of  all  books.  It  is  the  crown  of  all 
8.  It  is  an  admirable  master-piece.  The  world  cannot 
h  it.  I  believe  you  are  all  of  my  opinion.  The  lords  all 
ided  the  king,  and  each  spake  his  mind  of  it.  ^'  I  observe 
things  amongst  others,^  said  the  king,  ''  very  remarkable,  if 
admirable.  The  first  is,  how  it  is  possible^  that  a  young  man 
renty-one  years  of  age,'^  (for  he  had  asked  the  lord  of  Gan- 
try before,  how  old  Nicholas  Ferrar  was)  ^'  should  ever  attain 
e  understanding  and  knowledge  of  more  languages,  than  he 
years ;  and  to  have  the  courage  to  venture  upon  such  an 
3  work,  or  Hercules  labour.  The  other  is  also  of  high  com- 
lation,  to  see  him  write  so  many  several  languages,  so  well  as 
)  are,  each  in  its  proper  character.  Sure  so  few  years  had 
well  spent,  some  men  might  think,  to  have  attained  only  to 
mting  thus  fairly  of  these  twenty-four  languages.'*^  All  the 
\  replied,  his  majesty  had  judged  right ;  and  said,  except  they 
seen  as  they  did,  the  young  gentleman  there,  and  the  book 
r,  all  the  world  should  not  have  persuaded  them  to  the  belief 
.  And  so  much  discourse  passed  upon  the  business  to  and 
and  many  questions  demanded  and  answered,  here,  too  long  to 
at. 

Well,**  said  the  king  to  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  "  there  is 
thing  yet  that  I  would  be  fully  satisfied  in,  and  see  the  proof 
real  demonstration  of  it,  over  and  above  what  I  have  yet 
•  I  do  really  believe  and  know,  that  these  persons  here 
Id  not  present  this  unto  me,  or  any  thing  else,  that  were  not 
of  truth.  I  say,  I  no  way  doubt  of  aU  I  have  seen :  yet  if 
ly  be  resolved  in  one  question,  that  I  shall  demand,  it  will 
derfully  please  me.  The  thing,  my  lord,  is  this.  Let  me,  if 
a  possible,  have  more  than  this  affirmation,  by  word  and  pen 
I  shewed  me,  that  he  understands  all  these  several  languages, 
can  English  them,  word  for  word,  properly.    I  know  yourself, 
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iiiv  lonl.  ami  iii.'inv  ntlii-r  im  n  in  iii\  i-ourT.  t-nr.  :n  a-   I  :  : 
in  man V  III*  tip  111 ;   luit    wIpt*-   -liall  I  titpl   m*  ti   !••   '.t\     . 
liiiii  in  ail  tin-  ntluT**.  that  ar*- -n  iintt^ii.il  ait  1 'M-:ir^<   k:     ■• 
liird  iif  <  aitti-riurx.  Im  ini.'    >*ii|im  \%}iat    :i!    a   -?.!:■  1.    r  \    .     . 
\iiU   Iir;  il   Ili»t   Im-  mi  ^■'M1|i1i[i>I1'*.   1-.!    I-    i"  •!;!.  i-      '    '      i? 

«]iitii   uii'li  r-^taii'i  all  ••!"  t!i'   11   *'   an  I   tli   ri    I      •»■    .j      ;         ^ 
Ki-rrar.  tn  s-r  uliat  ip-  rmiiil  -a^  fi-r  j.mh-^  '.\  ::•  ".  .-  k 
tlh"  wliil*'  -toini  •.ill-Ill  attt  iiilin^'  !)it    .  '.I  a!,  i  i.|-  '     •      •  ■ 
«]«'iiianiN ;  ihfii  iiiiwiiii:  }ilir.'*i  1i  ;-•  tl.    j!--'.;;   i  .»'  ■    •      ..     -• 
111*  •<|iakf  ill  tlii*.  iiiaiiip  r  ainl  •  t!'  i  r.  M  »\  t 
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liiait«t\.  til'-  •liirp-iilt\   \t«ii  III  \'i'ir  L'r-  *■  ^*:^'i   i..  i  .»^     ;  "     ■ 
Ml  jipliriiiu-l\  .  f  •  lia\«   a  |ip-^i  :it  |ir""I  j:\' li  \  •■  :.  • '•   »'   I   .- 
Sill   tin— •♦   -•  \' r.il  tv*iiit\  !iii:r  l.iirjji.i^'' -    ar.  1  ■  .1:1  tr.i    ■  ^a* 
intn  l!ii;^li-ii    nr    Latin,  i-   tlia?    wii- !i  I  1    ••  .    \.   i    \   .   r    : 
W'liiKl   put  nil    n|<itii.  uIk  n   \t  ii    -l.'>ii!>l    ^- •    *i.  i*    •-  ^ 

iImiii- .   aipl  ?••  ilj.it  ;iit' iiT   1  i\'*\\  !•;•  :i^l.*  *"■.:•    '         ••    .*• 
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ring  at  it,  and  spake  of  it  in  no  small  way  of  commendation, 
"  We  have  spent  part  of  our  Maunday  Thursday  to  good 
ose,  have  we  not,  my  lords,  think  youT'  They  all  replied 
had  seen  those  good  things  and  rarities,  that  they  never  did 
e,  nor  should  see  the  like  they  believed  again  for  the  future, 
is  very  rightly  said,^  said  the  king.  So  looking  upon  Nicho- 
*errar  he  willed  him,  that  he  should  go  the  next  morning  to 
mond,  and  carry  the  prince  the  book  made  for  him.     '^  And 

the  holiday,^**  said  he,  "  return  to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury ; 
then  you  shall  know  my  good  approbation  of  yourself  and 
ou  have  done ;  and  he  shall  signify  to  you  my  will  and  plea- 

what  I  will  have  you  to  do,  and  where  you  are  to  go."*' 

dismissing  him  with  a  cheerful  royal  look,  the  king  said  to 
>rd  of  Canterbury,  "  Alas  !  what  pity  is  it,  that  this  youth 

not  his  speech,  altogether  so  ready  as  his  pen,  and  great 
rstanding  is.**'  For  the  king  had  observed,  that  sometimes 
3  first  bringing  out  his  words,  he  would  make  a  smaU  pause ; 
)nce  having  begun,  he  spake  readily  and  roundly,  as  other 
did.  "  Sir,''  said  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  "  I  conceive  that 
1  impediment  in  his  tongue  hath  been  very  happy  for  him." 
w  can  you,  my  lord,  make  that  good  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
*  of  doubt,  the  small  defect  in  that  one  tongue  hath  gained, 
le  directions  of  that  learned  and  wise  uncle  of  his,  that 
ted  him  to  the  study  of  all  these  languages,  (as  finding  his 
;  abilities  of  wit,  memory,  and  industry,)  the  attaining  of 
,  and  producing  these  and  the  like  rare  works,  that  you  see, 

by  him  to  admiration.  So  oftentimes  God,  in  his  great 
>m  and  love,  turns  those  things,  we  account  our  prejudice, 
ur  greatest  happiness,  if  with  pleasure  and  chearfulness  we 
rgo  them,  and  to  his  own  further  glory.  So  that  neither  he 
lis  parents  have  cause  to  grieve  at  that  small  defect  he  hath 
s  one  tongue,  that  by  it  hath  gained  so  many  more,  that 
)  him  more  eminent,  than  that  one  could  have  done.  For 
inly,  sir,  so  many  other  abilities  that  are  united  in  the  young 

had  taken  and  put  him  upon  some  other  studies,  than  this 
[iguages,  if  this  small  imperfection  had  not  accompanied  it : 
instead  of  one  mother  tongue,  he  hath  gained  twenty-four ; 
1  recompence  I  take  it  to  be."  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  you 
somewhat  to  the  purpose,  my  lord."  Then  said  my  lord  of 
and,  "  He  should  do  well  to  carry  always  in  his  mouth  some 
i  pebble  stones,  that  would  (help)  him  much."     "  Nay,  nay," 
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Niii]  the  kin:;.  "  I  Ii.'i\(*  trit-il  that  '.  I'lit  it  h*  I|'-*  n*;       \   ^ 
liiiii  tin*  \»'^\  ami  '•un-t  \%:i\  in  t^i  tal»i-  ;»imm|  (!•  liU  ra';   ■.  ^*  '  '• 
:iiiii  imt  tn  In*  tiiii  Hiii|ilt'M  ill  -ihi'i'Ii.      Aii'l  !• :  liiin  .».-        a* 
hill:;,  ih'it  will  <!••  \*rll."      rii»ii  -^.'li*!  oih-  <•!   tin   lorl-  •  •  N- 
l*«rnir.  **  hn  \iiu  imt  l«nrn  to  -in::,  an-l  inii-i'*  aU-^ :        M-  •  .   • 
h'-    ili'l.       >••    Iiiiiii!)!*.'    n  \rr»  ini-  «l«iiii'.    .Ni<-iii.!;t-    l*  ttat    ,• 
ttuav.  iiiv   li»pl  nf  I 'aiiti  rl>iir\    -t-|t|M«|  t-i    Ni-ij'-l^-    I  •  r*"**    &    . 
t(iM    liiiii.    Ill-    iiiU'^t    tint    fail    t't    i-iiiii*     t^i     l»arii!-  ','.      Jk  •. 

I'lir  lii-^    l«tttT  ill   til*-   iii'iriiinj.    fir  lii-li"j»    Ih;j<jw4    ti.     :r 
tutor. 

riii.n  wa-"*  «l«iiii- iu\i   iiiiiniiii;^  ;   aii«i    -»   in   a   « -.v  f.    »  v.   ■     • 
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hiirv.      '\\\*    Iii*Ihi|i  w:i««  th«  ii    with  tip     jTiii- •     wh  •    ■     '        j     • 
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|.r* -«  lit*  i|  tlh    IxMik  Um!ii  hiiii.        {\\»    j-rirt'-i    l.a-' 'U  .  ■•- :.  ■ :    •    •a 
in^r.       II'Tj-  a   ifall.'iiit  ••ut-iij.     "    s;;i\.    i*  t'l' :i  •■••?      *    •. 
r«  .I'l   lh«-   tiTJt   j'.i^'i-  aip!  trill.?!"  j.i- ■  .         11.' -i  !■.      |''        *      * 
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K)ok !  I  pray  you  do  it.'^  Nicholas  Ferrar  replied,  his  grace 
d  not  fail  to  have  one  made  for  him  also.  But  said  the 
,  "  How  long  will  it  be  before  I  have  it?''  "  With  all  good 
I,''  said  Nicholas  Ferrar.  ^'  But  how  long  time  will  that  be ! 
y  tell  the  gentle-women  at  Gidding,  I  will  heartily  thank 
,  if  they  will  dispatch  it.''  (For  he  had  heard  Nicholas 
ir  teU  the  prince,  who  questioned  with  him,  who  bound  the 
so  finely,  and  made  it  so  neatly  and  stately,  and  had  laid  on 
le  pictures  so  curiously ;  that  it  was  done  by  the  art  and 
9  of  his  kins-women  at  Oidding.)  All  the  courtiers  standing 
eartily  laughed  to  see  the  duke's  earnestness,  who  would 
no  nay ;  but  a  promise  speedily  to  have  one  made  for  him  ^ 
lis  brother's.  The  prince  at  last  went  to  dinner,  expressing 
.  joy  at  his  book. 

le  bishop  took  Nicholas  Ferrar  by  the  hand,  and  with  great 
nstration  of  favour  led  him  into  a  room,  where  divers  young 
were,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  others,  who  sitting  down 
tmer,  the  bishop  placed  Nicholas  Ferrar  by  the  table  at  his 
The  bishop  demanded  many  questions  at  table  concerning 
ing,  to  which  he  received  satisfaction ;  saying,  my  lord  of 
erbnry's  letters  had  informed  him  of  what  had  passed  before 
dng  at  White  Hall ;  and  of  the  rare  pieces  which  were 
Bd  the  king,  whereof  he  said  he  hoped  one  day  to  have  the 
iness  to  see  them ;  and  said,  ^^  This  present  given  the  prince 
rery  acceptable,  and  he  made  no  question  but  the  prince  would 
ve  not  only  much  pleasure  in  it,  but  great  good  by  it  in  every 

T» 

ter  dinner  ended,  and  other  courtiers  come  to  talk  with 
olas  Ferrar,  the  bishop  departed  the  room,  and  not  long 
came  in  again ;  took  Nicholas  Ferrar  by  the  hand,  and  car- 
him  into  a  room,  where  the  prince  was,  the  duke,  and  divers 
t  ladies  looking  upon  the  book.  The  bishop  after  a  while 
the  prince  what  books  were  presented  to  the  king  his  father, 
IThite  Hall.  The  prince  demanded  to  see  them  also :  but  the 
>p  said  they  were  left  there.  *'  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  would  you 
brought  them,  that  I  might  also  have  seen  those  rare  things." 
iter  many  questions  demanded  and  answered,  it  growing  late, 
lolas  Ferrar  craved  leave  to  depart;    and  humbly  bowing 

%e  made  for  kirn.']  In  the  margin  it  is  added,  **  llie  book  which  was 
i  and  printed  for  the  duke  never  had  opportunity  to  be  presented  to  his 
iu    It  is  yet  still  at  Gidding." 
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liiiiH«>ir  to  tln'  i»riiio*,  t\\*'  priiiri-  rn-i-  ii|«.  .iipI  *-.\ui'    t*  -»j»   •  • 
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to  that  end.  Assure  yourself  he  shall  want  nothing.  In  a 
the  king  is  greatly  in  love  with  him :  and  you  will,  and 
cause  to  bless  and  praise  God  for  such  a  son.'*'*  So  John 
ur  being  ravished  with  joy,  in  all  humble  manner  gave  thanks 
f  lord'*s  grace.  And  they  returning  to  Nicholas  Ferrar,  my 
embraced  him,  and  gave  him  his  benediction.  Nicholas 
vc  kneeling  down,  took  the  bishop  by  the  hand,  and  kissed 
le  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  laid  his  hand  to  his  cheek, 
amestly  besought  God  Almighty  to  bless  him,  and  increase 
aces  in  him,  and  fit  him  every  day  more  and  more  for  an 
iment  of  his  glory  here  upon  earth,  and  a  saint  in  heaven ; 
ch,"*^  said  he,  '^  is  the  only  happiness  that  can  be  desired, 
nght  to  be  our  chief  end  in  all  our  actions.  God  bless  you  ! 
Jess  you !  I  have  told  your  father,  what  is  to  be  done  for 
after  the  holidays.  God  will  provide  for  you,  better  than 
father  can: — God  bless  you!  and  keep  you!''  So  they 
1  from  his  grace. 

t  he  never  saw  him  more  !  for  within  a  few  days  after ', 
>las  Ferrar  fell  ill :   and  on  Easter  day  he  was  desirous, 
next  morning  (having   found   himself  not  well  the  day 
i)  to  receive  the  communion  at  Paul's,  whither  he  went 
in  the  morning,  and  communicated ;  and  returning  home, 
ittle  appetite  to  his  dinner,  eating  little  or  nothing.     He 
yet  to  a  sermon  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  at  night  grew  some- 
worse.     And  on  Monday  morning,  his  father  with  all  care 
iligence  went  to  a  learned  physician,  who  came  and  visited 
and  gave  him  what  he  thought  fitting ;  but  he  grew  worse 
pirorse.     Then  was  another  physician  joined  to  the  first, 
consulted,  and  prescribed  things  for  him,  but  he  mended 
but  with  great  patience  and  chearfulness   did   bear  his 
Bss,  and  was  very  comfortable  in  it  to  all  that  came  to  visit 
•rholly  referring  himself  to  God's  good  will  and  pleasure ; 
telling  his  friends,  and  the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  doctor 
ITS,  that  loved  him  dearly,  and  came  to  visit  him  twice  in 
short  time,  that  he  was  no  way  troubled  to  die,  and  to  go  to 
»,  where  he  knew  was  only  peace  and  quiet  and  joys  per- 
nt,  whereas  all  things  in  the  world  were  but  trouble  and 
ion :  and  death  must  be  the  end  of  all  men ;  and  he  that 
soonest  to  heaven,  was  the  happiest  man.     The  bishop 

f  A  few  day^  after  J]  "  Easter-Eve."    Margin  of  the  manuscript. 
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\vr»iilil  sav.  \%hcn  lie  wmt  awav.  ami  ha<1  a  I**ti-/  tini*-   iaIL-  :  «  -■ 
liirii.  that    Niciiitla'^    Frrrar  was  U-tti-r  | in  par'  J  ?•*  •:.*   'Lx- 
and  \ia.s  a  trin'  cliiM  nf  (mmI  :   aii'l  cnuM  (-••infurt  hirii««  if   .-   i-  - 
witluMit  ilin*(*tliiiiH  from  liitn.  nr  ntlit-r^  :   tliat  in-*  |o-:<-  •«!  j  jk*    * 
iiiidtT  iii*t  |iifiii-*  liiii'li-  lit'  lilfx-f  «1  iiu-tiii»r\.  lii-  ••]•{  an  i  •:•  at  ** 
\va«<  iiHW  ^lll'\\rll  liirtli  ill  tin  ■**■  hi**  >n  \iiiiii:»  \».-ir*.  t'fur  ••  •  »     *: 
takiii  iiiiijhty  rtmt  duxwiManl.  aii'l  in  hi»»  -••ul.  ar.-l  i*  ■»  -•  -i   : 
witli  iHi!  iiiiK  Iia\i  •»  ami   fair  I»Iiih?.i»iiis.  !.ut    w  rh    j  --•   •     .  •   . 
fruit  nf  hi-a\i  Illy   inafti  r-.      It  j")''i  hi-  li»  af  !•■  —.•:■* 
|Mwr*l    to  iiiMl-wan!.  aiitl  \*t  -n  \%il}iiki;I\  h:i\i    th     «•!'*• 
latf   t«—tim«tiiirs  nl'  wnrth.  tliat  In*  ha<l  n-rii*..!  !>.!■;  •■  -    '-•.* 
tlh'  larnl.       riiat  '•iip-  In-  «a'»  t«Mi  'JimmI  \t»ivj^n  r  ?••  **a*   J»-  ••        ♦ 
\«tiiil'l  taki-  him  to  lii-a\t-ii  ;   ariii   uilliil   hi*   fath^  r  t  •  f  r*  ;ar> 
hi-  ili-|iartiin- ;    ami   tti  taki-   it    uitli  all   iharikfuV  -  «•    t      «- 
nii'l   mif    I4M1U    uhat     liiiiix«  If   h^-    iiiii;hl    thirk    i.al   )  ■  r*     '  "«* 
•  arth.  hut    tM  that    rmwii   uliiili   hi-  'jiMri   -..n.    }\    !•  ■    • 
«if  I  nil],   aiiil   lilt  fit-   tif    hi-   Sa^i"Ur.    h»     u.k«»    j-"^*^':-: 
Miiiii  iiiJm\    ill    h>avin.       '  !!•     i-    t*"'i    :;•••••  I  .    h-     :*   !  •• 
nail!  Ii«'.    "t»»    li\i'  Imii'^i  r  111  tli*-*-  ill  a|»j-r'»ai'h:rjj   '  :•   ^ 
ihi Ti'  is  riiiifh  I'l-ar  iimu  t!iat  th<-  'A^rs  Kfiliiir'-h   a:   i    •*4'< 
till-   hiiih*-!."      I'i«r    tin  II    tiiiiiult**   h»  ^'an      ar,»l    !:••     ^   •■ 
< 'antirhiir\*- hull-*   at   LaiiilH  tii  *.  «a-   "i''    ni^'*  •    a-'s.*.     '- 
r:i!.I.Ii    iif  !•  \\i|  p*  iijilc  .  uhn-li  v^iii  n   Ni'h"!a-   I  ■  rr:**  "a-  ' 
im»rTM!i/.  a-  In   la\  iii  iii-  -i»k  }>*  *\.  "  AI.i-  '  a!  i*        *-a.  i  :  • 
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i\i!-.     1  i»l  aim  ii'l  all  '     rruU.iruU.  i!  tni-.il-l' *  t:.«  \.   :»  ■ 
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or  live ;  but  let  all  be,  as  God^s  wiU  is.  If  I  live,  I  desire  it  may 
be  to  his  further  glory,  and  mine  own  soul'^s  good,  and  the 
comfort  and  service,  that  I  intend  to  be  to  my  father,  that  loves 
me  so  dearly,  and  in  his  old  age  to  be  his  servant.  If  I  die,  I 
hope  my  father  will  submit  all  to  God'^s  will  and  pleasure,  and 
rejoice  at  my  happiness  in  heaven,  where  by  the  merits  of  my 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  know  I  shall  go  out  of  this  wretched 
life.^  In  this  manner,  and  upon  the  visits  of  friends,  he  would 
discourse;  and  the  bishop  came  to  him  two  days  before  he 
died,  and  found  him  most  cheerful  to  die,  and  to  be  with  God,  as 
he  would  say  to  him ;  who  gave  him  absolution,  and  with  many 
tears  departed,  saying  to  his  father,  ^^  GU)d  give  you  consolation ; 
and  prepare  yourself  to  part  with  your  good  son.  He  will,  in  a 
few  hours,  I  think,  go  to  a  better  world  :  for  he  is  no  way  for 
this,  that  I  see,  by  his  body  and  by  his  soul.  Be  of  good  comfort ; 
you  give  him  but  again  to  him,  that  gave  him  you  for  a  season.*" 
And  in  two  days  after,  God  took  him  away ;  who  died  praying 
and  calling  upon  God,  ''  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  soul !  Lord 
receive  it !  '^     Amen. 


This  following  Epitaph  will  more  at  large  inform  the  reader 
concerning  Nicholas  Ferrar  junior,  his  life  and  death,  briefly  thus 
expressed  by  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Mark  Frank,  once  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

Lector, 

quisquis  es 

r  vel  sortis  humanse  ^ 

quern  <      vel  elusae  spei      >miseret, 

[^  vel  ereptae  virtutis  J 

Siste  te  paulum  ad  hoc  lachrymarum  monumentum, 

Sepulchrum  Nicolai 

generosse  Ferrarorum  familise  hseredis ; 

piissimi  illius  Nicolai, 

quern  ipse  orbis  admiratur 

tanquam  unicum  integrse  virtutis  domicilium, 

Charissimi  nepotis : 

Londini,  si  patriam  quseris,  oriundi, 

GeddingtB  Parva,  juxta  Venantodunum,  educati. 

Juvenis  nimirum 

qui,  inter  privatas  illas  solitudines, 

Stupenda  sua  indole  actus 

Ipsum  sibi  Academiam  habuit. 
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Qui  ad  vicctinMin  Intiaai  liofOMoi 

vix  tutorem  habuil,  vis  iadifwU 

rii  UIIKM  pctiit ; 

Kt  tamen  anoorum  numrrum  liofuit  duahut 

■upcraTtt : 
Inf(enio  qtiain  annit  m^ior. 

iGimmmatica,  NcceaaitaU, 
IlitUma*  iHuK 
rhilot<i|>hta.  Studio.      I   - 
Mathrmatica.  V.»lu,Kali.   ^  ^*"' 
Musira.  PiHati. 
Tliculfifna,  l*n». 
Qui 
elf  ganti,  admiraoda  |ioliut  indiwlna 
in  Mchi  concinnaadii  ilaroouit 
((|udiut  ne  rrHnim  aut  mpcrraa* 
aut  ilrrMC  KranirelMlii  o«tendiluri 
Rrgi  ft  AuLr  ciifroitua 
Kt  doctrinir  timul  et  rrliinnnit  •pccimm  «lrdit 


r  l>rmlmi  1 
<    Jrjunui    > 

I  Vnniut  J 


Qui  <    Jrjunui    >  CTvbna, 


Afntiiimtu  |irr|i«1oa 

vrl  a  |inmo  ilccrniiit>  iN^i  luwrrut 

Familir  tujr  d  riPin|iluin,  rt  •ulaiautn  fiirlatM 

lummjr  nya  |iarrntci  ol«r4|irDtur. 

•inKulani  fT|{a  aniir««t  amintLr, 

riunijr  rrya  f»fnnr«  humamtatia, 

priifuft''  rrica  pau|>rrr«  linu^itatia, 

VrHiiB,  Vrttr,  Vita,  •iilinut.  nuMlrstut.  hiiinilum 


C   IWrntum  Vota    1 
Qui  in  oiDnibiw   \  Aminmun  Sprtn  r 

^  Omnium  Kidm 


Nrr  hir  ttrtit ; 
dum  maiiiffm  a<lbur  ankclaAt 


nullum  ttudut  •uia 

ni*i  rni%cf«jr  Naturv  Imnimim 

Scil  Nfttiirm  |*nr|iri>|irrr  Irrminum  poaoit 

nr  dccMTt  tanilrra  «cl*inaMmo  in^vtuo 

t|UiM|  mthrrH 

|j(irt»ttMimi  hir  a*vtii:1 

lit  mrnt.  n«<ntlii*n  tat^t*  »rirntut 

iCi«rn;fTt  lit  I^*  •|U'»I  in  trmt  ikib  potiiat 

\u  !r  r«t 
\tiuftirittn  tUil-n,  rri,  li'."...  j-  I.i«-r»/vr  <l«fiifti*. 

•  i't<*)  K.n-  ft.*ii.l 
«ffl  fell  iKi^-tiirum  irl  \  irginum  t 
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Anno 

Regis  CaroU  XVI«. 

iEtatis  siise  XXI®. 

ChristiMDCXL 

Die  Maii  XIX*. 


here  was  found  amongst  other  papers  in  his  study  this  follow- 
in   this  manner,  that  all  might  be  printed  in   one  book 
ther,  at  one  view  to  be  seen,  in  two  pages  of  the  book,  as  it 
led,  twenty-five  on  one  side,  twenty-five  on  the  other. 


Novum 


1.  Hebraica. 

2.  Syriaca. 

3.  Arabica. 

4.  Chaldaica. 

5.  iEthiopica. 

6.  Samaritanica. 

7.  Annenica. 

8.  Cophtica. 

9.  Sdavonica. 

0.  Moscovitica. 

1.  Grs&ca. 

2.  Latina. 

3.  Cambro-Biitannica, 

4.  Hibemica. 

5.  Monica. 

6.  Hungarica. 
7-  Cantabrica. 

8.  Cauchica. 

9.  Wallaccica. 

0.  Rhaetica. 

1.  Islandica. 
.2.  Swedica. 
i3.  Finennica. 
14.  Livonica. 
:5.  Germanica. 


Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi 
Testamentum, 
Lingua 

26.  Anglica. 

27.  Saxonica. 

28.  Italica. 

29.  Gallica. 

30.  Hispanica. 

31.  Belgica. 

32.  Gothica. 

33.  Vandalica. 

34.  Estonica. 

35.  Prutenica. 

36.  Jazigica. 

37.  lUyrica. 

38.  Epirotica. 

39.  Persica. 

40.  Georgiana. 

41.  Turcica. 

42.  Tartarica. 

43.  Jacobitica. 

44.  Indica  oriental!. 

45.  Japonica. 

46.  Danica. 

47.  Polonica. 

48.  Bohemica. 

49.  Lusatica. 

50.  Indica  Occident,  vel  Americana. 


M  by  the  help  of  God  I  intend  to  e£Pect:  and  also  to  translate  the 
*Ji  Catechism  into  these  languages ;  so  likewise  the  1 1 7  psalm, 
ise  the  Lord  all  ye  heathens:  praise  him  all  ye  nations/'  and  pre- 
them  to  the  king,  that  he  may  print  them,  and  send  them  to  all 
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\  so  happened  that  in  the  year  1642  the  troubles  in  this  land 
m  to  grow  to  height ;  and  the  king  and  prince  were  forced 
;he  disorders  at  London  to  repair  to  York.  And  the  king 
ing  with  the  prince  and  some  other  nobility  at  Huntingdon 
night,  the  next  day  afternoon  it  was  his  gracious  pleasure  to 
3  and  honour  Little  Oidding  with  his  royal  presence,  the 
36  attending  him,  the  palsgrave,  the  duke  of  Lennox,  and 
rs  other  nobles ;  and  where  his  majesty  staid  some  hours, 
irst  he  went  to  view  the  chapel,  and  was  pleased  to  express 
^ood  liking  of  it,  saying,  it  was  a  fine  neat  thing.  '^  But,^ 
he,  '^  where  are  those  images,  &c.  so  much  talked  oiV  An- 
was  made,  ^'  Such  as  his  majesty  now  beheld  it,  was  all  that 
was  there  seen,  or  in  it.*^  He  smiling  said  to  the  duke  and 
frave,  "  I  knew  it  full  well,  that  never  any  were  in  it.  But 
;  will  not  malice  invent  !^^  One  lord  said,  ''  It  was  affirmed 
e,  that  there  was  a  cross  in  one  of  the  windows  in  painted 
J,"*'  Answer  was  made,  '*  Never  any,  but  that,  if  so  they 
it  it,  that  was  upon  the  crown,  that  there  was  placed  upon 
lion^s  head,  that  did,  in  the  west  window  at  the  entry  into  the 
ch  over  the  door,  stand,  where  the  king'*s  arms '  were  placed 
linted  glass,  and  the  lion  that  supported  the  arms  had  on  the 
n  he  wore  on  his  head  a  little  cross,  as  was  ever  used  in  the 
^s  arms  and  supporters :  and  this  was  all  the  crosses  that 
were  seen  in  Oidding  church ;  or  any  other  painted  glass  or 
ires."*'  The  king  looking  up  upon  it,  said,  "  What  strange 
rts  are  in  the  world  ! "  So  the  prince,  palsgrave  and  duke  all 
»d  ;  and  the  duke  said,  "  Envy  was  quick-ngJUedr — "  Nay,*" 
the  palsgrave,  ^'  can  see  whcU  is  nof'' 

hen  the  king  was  pleased  to  go  into  the  house,  and  demanded 
re  the  great  book  was  that  he  had  heard  was  made  for 
des'^s  use.  It  was  soon  brought  unto  him ;  and  the  largeness 
weight  of  it  was  such  that  he  that  carried  it  seemed  to  be 
laden.  Which  the  duke  observing,  said,  "  Sir,  one  of  your 
agest  guard  will  but  be  able  to  carry  this  book.**'  It  being 
on  the  table  before  the  king,  it  was  told  him,  that  though  it 
)  then  fairly  bound  up  in  purple  velvet,  that  the  outside  was 
fully  finished,  as  it  should  be,  for  the  prince'^s  use  and  better 
ig.  *'  Well,*"  said  the  king,  "  it  is  very  well  done.*"  So  he 
led  the  book,  the  prince  standing  at  the  table'^s  end,  and  the 
gprave  and  duke  on  each  side  of  the  king.     The  king  read  the 

'  King's  armsJ]  See  note  in  vol.  iii.  p.  233. 
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titK*-|>a^o  aii«l  fnjnti>*|iii*rf  all  uVit  \it\  il4-IilM-riC«*U     *!id   « 
viewing  tiK*  fonn  of  it.  and  lif»w  a<l«iriit«l  uith  a  ••tati  U  i^arr.;* 
|iictiin*!4,  \*r.  and  xhv    rurii»uMif>^    **(   tlu-  uritinj  •(    :'.     ^    . 
*' < 'liarirs,  lim*  !•*  a  Imnk  that   rni»taiii'«  ixri  ll«-i:t    !:.:!.:-       I     • 
will  iiiako  \i»u  Im»iIi  wis««  ami  uhihI."     Tli*  ii  In-  pn*-*-"  i-^i  !  •  ■  .— 
it  o\«'r  Iraf  liv  Ifaf.  and  t(N»k  t-xart  nulirr  nf  ail  in  i!      zlt.  !  .:  U  ■  ^ 

m 

full  (if  |iirtiiri*!«  iif  MinilrA  nii-n\  rut-.  Iii-  rftiM  t*  II  ih*   |al*.-m 
ulin  si'i'ni«'d  aUo  to  Ih*  kmiMin^  in  that  kinil  '.  that  *tti*  a-  :  "  .• 
and  that  anil  tliat,  wi-n'  nt  "^ufh  a  man-  ^ni^inj;  :i:.'I   .:.* 
Tlh*  |irini*f  all   tli**  uhih'  L'ri-atlv  t\«i|    all   thiti^*'^    ar.  2    ^  -  -  .  i 
nitirh  to  lie  |»l«'a*Mil  MJth  thi-  iHHik.       Tli*-  kin;;  lia^ji^  ^j-  '.  !  «•  •' > 
hiMir«  in  tin*  |HTnHal  ol*  ii.  anil  di  in:iii«liii:^  niaii<k    •ji*^:.  :.*    &• 
iN*i*a^ion  w'A*»,  t'iin«'frnini;  thi-  i'ohlri\<-!ni-iit  **(  it.  )ia«i.>^  r--*-  i-*i 
aii'^UfrH   to   all   Ih*  ih  tiiani|«-il.   at    hiijtii   *^ti<l.       It    m:w*  •-^t   a 
jcMid  fur  a  |>rin«'i- :   ami  ImijhiI  rh.irh-**   mimiM   ni.sk*-  ;:•»!   -^v     i 
it.      .\nd    I   N<-i-  ami   find   li\    ulial    I    ha\«    ni«««lf  r«^*.i  •!   '.  <^ 

ni«*rl\  from  ihi**  l; I  hon**«-.  that  th*  \  ^umiiUili  m  !)*«   |  *  >^*  . 

tii»n  «»f  thi's*'  «-\(***lli  III  |iii  I-I-*.  Th*  \  aii-  hra^i  •  mj  l.«»t;>--r '•  «' 
thf'ir  tiiiK'.'*  Tin-  |iaUi;ra\i'  K:ii<l  X**  !!•••  |irinrf.  ■  **jr.  %•<..?  i^'v 
the  kini;  1-*  in:i'«t<T  nf  th<*  :;iioiIhi  ••t  -hiji  in  thi  «ii.rl<l  .  ^*i  I  xra* 
ntiM  -:i\,  \iiu  Mill  In*  tiia-li t  nf  ih*-  L;alLinrt-«l  jnat^V  U-  4  -  ::^ 
**iirl'l.  I'lir  i  n*  VI  r  -Jiu  -ii'h  |i:i|i-T  Ik  fiin  .  a:'M-!i*i*  '.'•  r  n 
no   iMiiik    III'  till-   Liri^'i  IP  --  til   In-   *.  •  n  m  i  |iri«t-  !id'  :;:  ~  7  ir 

|i:i|i*T  and  llit    I k  111  all  <'«iniliTi<iiio.  '    ^imI    ()»•     kr  ^        I  !•:■■• 

!••  iiiit  tli  Im    itiali'h*  d.       Iliri     hath  .il-i  in  ihi^   U»ik  i     *   •^z.''*t 
\<»ii  -M  •■.  -kill.  i-.iT' .  li'iFi"!!-?.        ■    It  1*   a  n.it*!    j'lxt:;rAf  ^    ;  ^ f%# 
r<-|ihfi|  fhi-  tliikt   I'f  Kii-hni'>it  1.      >■•  'h^-  ki:.j   •■1'»*iti^    :•»    ^«•ic 
Haul.  *■  •  hjrl- •»   thi-   i-   ymr-.'"      Ih     r*  I'li- d      ■  llu!.    •■^     w^    ! 
nut   iimw    h.k\i    if   \«ii!i  III!  *         Ik' |'I\   u.i^  i:i.i-i-     t  «    •  .^      4  '.:■• 

Km-  titr  •  %m  !k  it  i  I -^.i         'It    -«    »    tr  !•     •  '••' r^  i!.    n.    I.'.a!    ^  .-    a.-v  ^ifr   W 
ii:«.  ■   t  r  rr-i   '.«    «   ■  .     I   I       «i.   .    ,  ".r.!   f  .■    *  I    >   •    ■     '   •  r  ll     •   ft-.     mMS^im  i»&      l«  !!•  «r 

!••  iK*    .»*!'  r   i  -         •«      '.  /      \     rr  |«"  if r-/  -•#.-•    /!«.'  |L  <c  «   *..*  '  iM  t^^  -•' 

•n  I  til  !f  ■%',:..  r  •  «T»  .'.{«  i«  '  *  f  r*  .*.  kV  -:  i>  ff  •  '  '.^  y^xmrw  Ka0t^*  wm 
f--*!  ft".  !•  •'!.»•-»'  '.  ••■!-.  I",  ifc  •  >'••  •.'imt»\  ^•^  fc'k:  I  !•»« 
>.    *   •      -      I   ••■::•  V    '*■;.■.■.  .      «    I       .*-         •■■••:       .'.    J»  '..%•.  -^   i  •    fl»  i< 

•i»'»      •••.•    *  *    ' .  '    !r«"'       fi  .     .  '*•'■     -'        lifci    Lter    ■■  •*#• 

jr  «,'f  ■*    •'*•■. -  :    1     .  '  •  »      ■.      '   •   •    •».-«       II  •«  n* 
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family,  "  If  it  please  your  highness,  the  book  is  not  on  the  out- 
side so  finished  as  it  is  intended  for  you ;  but  shall  be,  with  all 
expedition,  done,  and  you  shall  have  it.""  "  Well,""  said  the  king, 
"  you  must  content  yourself  for  a  while." 

The  palsgrave,  who  had  left  the  king  discoursing,  had  stepped 
into  the  other  room  by,  and  there  seen  the  poor  alms  widows 
rooms,  which  were  built  for  them.  He  then  comes  to  the  king, 
saying,  "  Sir,  you  shall,  if  you  please  to  go  with  me,  see  another 
good  thing,  that  will  like  you  well.*'''  So  the  king  and  prince 
followed  him,  and  the  duke.  So  being  come  into  the  widows 
rooms,  which  were  handsomely  wainscotted,  and  four  beds  in 
them,  after  the  Dutch  manner  of  their  alms  houses,  all  along  the 
walls ;  the  room  being  rubbed,  and  cleanly  kept,  the  king  looking 
well  about  him,  and  upon  all  things  said,  '^  Truly  this  is  worth 
the  sight.  I  did  not  think  to  have  seen  a  thing  in  this  kind, 
that  so  well  pleaseth  me.  God^s  blessing  be  upon  the  founders 
of  it !  Time  was,"  speaking  to  the  palsgrave,  "  that  you  would 
have  thought  such  a  lodging  not  amiss."  "  Yea,  sir,"  said  he, 
^'  and  happy  I  had  had  it  full  often."  So  some  questions  the 
king  asked  about  the  widows,  &c.  and  going  out  of  the  room 
into  a  long  arbour  in  the  garden,  the  duke  following  him,  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  took  out  of  it  five  pieces  in  gold 
saying  to  the  duke,  "  Let  these  be  given  to  the  poor  widows.  It 
is  all  I  have,  else  they  should  have  more ;"  (these  he  had  won 
the  night  before  of  the  palsgrave  at  cards  at  Huntingdon)  "  and 
will  them  to  pray  for  me." 

While  the  king  was  walking,  and  talking,  and  commending  the 
fine  and  pleasant  situation  of  the  house  upon  a  little  hill,  which 
it  stood  upon,  to  divers  about  him,  saying,  "  Gidding  is  a  happy 
place  in  many  respects  ;  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  it."  The  young 
lords  had  gone  into  the  buttery,  and  there  found  apple-pies  and 
cheese-cakes,  and  came  out  with  pieces  in  their  hands  into  the 
parlour,  to  the  prince,  and  merrily  said,  "  Sir,  will  your  highness 
taste ;  it  is  a  good  apple-pye  as  ever  we  eat."  The  prince 
laughed  heartily  at  them  :  so  wine  was  brought.  The  king  came 
in,  saying,  "  It  grows  late :  the  sun  is  going  down :  we  must 
away."  So  their  horses  were  brought  to  the  door.  The  king 
mounting,  those  of  the  family,  men  and  women,  all  kneeled  down, 
and  heartily  prayed  God  to  bless  and  defend  him  from  his  ene- 
niies  ;  and  give  him  a  long  and  happy  reign.  He  lifting  up  liis 
hand  to  his  hat,  replied,  "  Pray,  pray  for  my  speedy  and  safe 
return  again."  So  the  prince  also  took  horse,  and  away  they  went. 
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And  a<«  lilt*  kiiii;  hmIi*  throiiirii  tin-  ^niuntU.  h*-  t^;-.--!  .1    ..* 
sittiiii;,  aii'l  tln-ii  ('alli*<l  l<>  tlii'  «luki-  f^r  hi-  |iiii'« .  ^Ki^  :.   i^ 
ri*'ii :  anil  .11  li«- "^'it   on   hiTHi-liark   Uillfl  tli«    Lir*   .   1.* 
<Ii-;ni,  hut  >li<-  mil  .'i  littli-  way,      Uut    ihi*  priii'i-.  *-••  ;!.j   r    r   -- 

II 1 1.  hki|>|M'(|  utriiis  lioi>4-.  iiii>l  ran  afti-r  In  r  ihr'W.'ii   T^ 

furniW**  n|*  wati-r.  aii<I  raii-jhr  In  r.  aii<l  l:iii:;hiiij  •:  •  u.^i 
kin;;.      And  aua\  thi-v  \\ii\\     Kut  it  \i.x*«  lat«-  l"t"r<   ::.- ^    «:  *. 
Stainf'upl  tliat  iii^lit. 

I  had  fur^nt  tn  n.'latf.  that  thi'  km:;,  a  iiiil>   UTr*    :.•    cx::»    & 
tlh'  hnii<*i',   ^^rrini;  it    >tan<l  tipMn  a   hill,  •hniaiiii-i  *i   •>.-  •  ^.« 
l^^^ll•lU\  wild  tiirn  walti-d  iijiiM  hiiu.  and  -ir  llii '.ari  ^'.     - 
hiuh  sh«ri!r.  whum  hi-  kni^)i!>  •!  tin-  i\inin^  \Mf>>7-    »■.  •   •       ^ 

intii  lliintiiiirdiiM.  what  htiu^-  that  wa*<  that  ^l !  ^  ■   {  •  -^^^ 

Thi  \  tMJil  him,  l.ittli-  ^lidliri;;.  "'  N  that  it  :  I  :...;-:  ^-  x-  '  •  • 
il.       UiitIi   ip>I    iMir   \\:i\    ii'-   Ih  !!•  .ith   it.'         \  \.' \    -^t    *  \ 

m  m 

Th't-f  lit'  ihr  f:i!iiil\  11!"  Lirtl'  ••lijdiii'.  »»'il  •■!  f.  .r  *.  •• 
M-i-iii'^  till"  kill:;**!  i'«iiii|i:iii\  :ii'.ir  **iT.  i''»i!i:!i.'  rii.i^  ».i*  •'  »  u. 
wtiit  <hiwn  thr  hill,  tit  rl.*-  •  iid  *»(  th>'  ltinl'«hi|'  a:i  1  a:  :-  *  ''-^ 
ntti  iid*'il  tht'  kiiiL;*>  I'iiiiiiii:;  tii.if  wa%.  a**  ntM«r  •l>^ir  >..•  *.  ^*  :  * 
nnil  til  ki**-  liii  h.iii'l-  \\  hi-ii  th^  kiii;^'  iMiiit- li  Ar  tf.-  izi  .^r  ^-a  . 
••ir  <  ":i|«»l  wlpi  thii-f  jm  nj.li-  u.  n- .*  !!•  ^r  I  :).•  I  •  rr^**  k  : 
r.-ll-  rr-"  t'.iiiiiU  fhaf  d««  It  at  <.i  Mj:.^      ^^  r'.-  k  ••.•  \-    •  » 

fi.f  iii..-t  nl'  all.  riii  \  wi  :iT  all  t.,  i:i.  •  ?  l.j:.:  .  a:,  i  k  -  .  ^'  t 
|-ra\'  •!  *  •••■1  !■•  I  I"  ■'-  and  |r.  ■«  ni  hi-  is-i:-  -'^  .i-  :  k-  -  ;  '  s* 
iVi.i-.i  .ill  ill-  •  II-  IMS'  -i    iiia]i'  '         1  i.«    kiiij   j.»\'    •      I.   A-      k«    ■  ■  • 

|'.»    ->  d   li\  .    Ill-    h.ii.d   •■•   I.  ■  ■ '.         1  •  ■     |r  .1  ■  i     —  •  1:  J    •  .-•'        i'   •     .k 

l"j-l!./    l.|<      ai.d    d;l    fill     I:i.  ^-.ii.i     •!    '   .•  !ii     .*  ■  '.     •        ^   »• 

|.al-jr.i\'       •..i:.-i    !■  .r   i.     r.  •  .  .   !.       I'l:.*   ?  .r-    •  j    •  •'        .  .k       k -^ 
ti.'    "'h-  r  \'     vj  1-  r  "      ;  ■    -.».i    "    1  i.-  -     l.i  h-  -    >       ■     •   -        •      . 
liji  !i.-    :.,.;  a.,  k':i        *  ■  :  .       .    r   i.-  !.,k«    v,.  i  .  .. j.  '  -  :        ;    .•  \  . 

fc'i  •■■  '  .i!i'  r     I .  '  -:.  I  '    •  !i      II  j'  •'•  ■  \  ■  \.  .-.  d  •     -.•.;,,.  k  .. 

n...':-    I.i*-  ■•■;'  '".'    i    ■•  1    ■    ».     ^'  r    i-    -'i  j   ;';•  —     x  *  •      :* 

1*1'    •••    I  •  I  ■       .■   \*  ■).  r  «  .ij  .  !    .■    :    Nlr     II...    A.  .     :  -  ^■. . ..  . 
n.  i-  \ 

\I        •  •       •  .      ,  at 

■  I  ■   I      ■  •  ■ 
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i  ■ '    ■    ■       •      ■         •    •  •  * 
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Nicholas  Ferrar^  in  a  paper  found  in  his  study ^  thus  writes 

it  :— 

The  king  of  England  (he  would  say)  had  more  several  languages  spoken 
the  subjects  of  his  dominions  than  any  king  in  Christendom  :  and  there- 
<  deserved  to  have  a  Bible  of  many  languages,  above  other  princes. 
There  are  twelve  spoken  in  his  dominions. 

1.  English^  spoken  in  England,  and  a  good  part  of  Scotland:  those,  I 
A,  that  lie  next  to  Englajid.  It  is  chiefly  compounded  of  the  Saxon, 
nch,  and  Latin. 

2.  Scottish,  spoken  more  northerly  in  Scotland.    It  retains  more  of  the 
Saxon,  and  b  not  mingled  with  so  many  French  words,  as  English  is. 

lop  Douglas  translated  Virgil  into  this  dialect. 

3.  Welsh,  spoken  in  Wales. 

4.  Cornish,  spoken  in  ComwalL  It  is  a  dialect  of  the  Welsh,  but  very 
ous. 

5.  Irish,  spoken  in  Ireland. 

6.  Scot- Irish,  a  dialect  of  Irish ;  and  is  spoken  in  the  Hebrides,  islands 
g  on  the  West  of  Scotland. 

7.  Hethyan.  Hethy  is  an  island  of  the  Orcades,  in  which  is  spoken  a 
^uage,  which  b  a  dialect  of  the  Gothish  or  Norwegian. 

8.  There  b  in  Pembrokeshire  in  W^ales,  a  country  called  Little  Eng- 
I  beyond  Wales.  They  use  a  language  compounded  of  the  Dutch  and 
bh. 

9.  In  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  they  speak  a  corrupt  kind  of 
Dch,  somewhat  like  the  Walloon,  which  the  Belgse  ^tit  noil  teutonizant 
kk. 

10.  In  the  fiftmous  Isle  of  Man  is  spoken  a  language  that  b  compounded 
VlTebh,  Irish,  Norwegian,  but  most  Irbh  words. 

Thb  bland  deserves,  and  the  people  of  it,  a  perpetual  memorial,  for 
ly  excellent  things  in  it :  which  I  cannot  but  thus  briefly  touch,  in  regard 
fc  my  learned  and  pious  uncle  Nicholas  Ferrar,  of  blessed  memory,  who 

seen  many  parts  of  the  world,  would  highly  commend  it,  as  a  happy 
96  to  live  in.  For  he  would  say,  it  were  to  be  wbhed,  and  happy  it  were 
England,  that  the  same  manner  for  law  were  here  used,  being  a  speedy 
t  right  way  of  justice,  the  soul  of  a  kingdom,  &c.  That  there  were  no 
gars  found  in  that  island :  that  the  inhabitants  were  most  honest  and 
gious,  loving  their  pastors,  to  whom  they  use  much  reverence  and 
pect ;  they  frequenting  duly  divine  service,  without  division  in  the  church 
movation  in  the  commonweidth.  They  detest  the  dborders,  as  well  civil 
ecclesiastical,  of  neighbour  nations.  And  the  women  of  thb  country,  to 
ir  no  small  commendation,  whenever  they  go  out  of  the  doors,  gird  them- 
m  about  with  that  winding-sheet,  that  they  purpose  to  be  buried  in,  to 
w  themselves  perpetuaUy  mindful  of  their  mortality.  O  rare  example 
dl! 

*  1 1 .  The  languages  spoken  by  the  savages  in  the  Virginb^ 
Station.  I  These  in  the 

M2.  That  other  kind  abo  spoken  in  New  England  by  J  New  World." 
ie  savages."  J 
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Alto  there  was  Aootber  |Mfcpcr  that  naiiMd  til  Ibe 
tbeir  dMightcff,  which  m  yet  I  cmniioC  iod :  but  bofit  I  ikaO  s 
(will  it  be)  here  uodcmcttth  to  be  added.    Sir,  jou  haov  I  Sd 
it  JOU  io  hit  ttudj,  with  the  other  works  bdi 
follow. 


8.  EioiiTH  woBK  ;  prepared  but  oot  begun.    Matcriak  amif 
a  model  drawn  of  it. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  High. 

The  New  Teetanient  of  our  Lord  and  Sarmur  Jceua  ChfM«,  n 
languages,  with  Arabick,  Sjiiac,  Greek,  all  ioterpretrd.  wxatd  fur 
Latin ;  hkewiie  Hebrew,  Chaldre,  Samaritan,  Arabick.  Synar  a»J  c 
having  their  eeverd  latin  trantlatioot  lyuig  opposite  to  thm. 
languages  are  taken  oot  of  that  most  raie  and  accomplwhrd  B»%«  <d 
king  of  France,  lately  come  forth,  and  as  the  French  rrpurt,  at  tW  cs 
of  rery  many  thousand  pounds,  and  great  pains  taken  m  it,  a»d  mo  Crv  i 
•|icnt  to  finish  it.     All  these  twenty-sii  languagra  are  so  tnmpam4 
ordered,  that  at  one  view  they  may  be  seen  and  read,  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  t<i  use  and  benefit.    The  serctal  twrntysis 
those  that  follow : 


1. 

Hebrew 

14. 

Knghsh-S^aon 

'i. 

Synark. 

15. 

Ciermaa 

.1. 

(•reck. 

16. 

Uanish 

•1. 

Arabirk. 

17. 

Swedish. 

'.. 

C*hal(lre 

I-. 

l^iw  l>ulrh 

6 

Samantao 

!•» 

Kngliah 

.KlhKi|iian. 

JtK 

Welth 

H. 

SrU%-i>iiiaii. 

ii. 

Iruh 

9. 

Ilunganan. 

ii. 

liatm 

Id. 

( 'anialirian. 

■i.\. 

ItaUan 

11 

Miisruvian. 

J4 

.**^|«nMh 

li. 

I'oliinian. 

3i 

Frmch. 

IJ. 

I)«ihrmian. 

i«' 

Puftugall 

An.l 

nii*rr«i%rr  there 

arr 

twrhe   trTcrmJ    frlnglnh    tn 

varuius 

l^in   trsnitatitins . 

thrvr 

Italian;   threv   Spaai 

thrre   liiirh    Ihitrh. 

sn< 

i  Ihrrr  Nn 

ihrrisnOs.     And  ail  th 

«  AmJ  mii  ikem  ]  *'  liut  thr«c   ftc%rfmJ  tiaiulatMMM  are 
ufiiittr«l.  ami  m  tlir  pUi-r  ami  ttra*!  of  thrm.  unof  other  thxs^   W 
anil  riiffiftct|urn<'r  ihrfr  plMr*!.  ari'l  iii'*rp  •uits!>«r  ti*  this  «xvk  " 

"  >iiirr  tliit  friititit[:rtir  m%%  miitn^rii    Miii  the  IIKMlrl  v4   %km 
it    it    )i«    ihr    m\\  'T  Ali'i  r*>(in«4l  •  tf  tr^fti  1  lkurU|(bti 
|>t*tfV  Mill  itratl  ••(  tltr  t«ri%r  %r\rrA*  Vji^.'.th  trsntlstt^.'At.  th# 
4''    thfffT  •UmII  )«  plarvi  U'tm  rithrr  a  C '«»B««««Unrr  iif  tW   I 
ari:ijr«liiitf   to  tli«t   Ur*\   i«ttrrit  %>u  k«A%r  trrn  an«i  rr»il.  ^««i^  %hm 
ik^DT  at  tiitiiiiU|(.  ait'l  |*ffT«rritr*i  tii  XKr  kilk||.  ami   srt  foctk 
that  life  tiial  |4arc   *4  Xkt*   sricrai  trmi*ft2al«*iu».  il  b»*  t 
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fed,  and  contrived  that  the  eye  may  discern  them  at  one  time,  and 
Be  them  all  with  great  content :  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the  work  there 
ided  at  the  end  of  the  hook,  that  of  doctor  Fulke,  intitled,  "  A  Defence 
be  sincere  and  tnie  translation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the  English 
'^e,  against  the  manifold  cavUs,  and  insolent  slanders  of  Gregory  Martin, 
of  the  translators  of  the  Rhemish  Bible  :'*  and  theirs  and  ours  compared 
fcher  in  two  several  columns.  And  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  also  annexed  in 
s-score  several  languages.    Laus  Deo. 


^f  this  eighth  piece  the  model  and  form  was  contrived  to  be  as 

have  seen  on  the  foregoing  page  in  that  manner.     But  these 

times  coming  on  a-main  gave  an  obstruction  to  the  proceed- 

1  and  attempt,  so  that  it  hath  lain  still  till  this  year  165 — . 

I  now  it  hath  so  fallen  out '  that,  (to  the  honour  of  those 

thy  learned  men,  that  have  by  their  great  care  and  diligence 

it  on  foot,)  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  eight  several 

;uages  is  designed  here  in  England ;  the  which  work  in  many 

^cts  is  like  to  pass  that  Bible  both  of  the  king  of  Spain^s, 

the  aforenamed  king  of  France'*s  :  in  which  regard  it  is  now 

ight  fitting  to  defer  this  model,  and  intended  work,  till  that 

Bible  be  finished.     And  then  by  the  good  blessing  of  God, 

the  help  of  some  of  those  active  hands,  that  are  yet  alive, 

<  were  instruments  of  the  other  many  precedent  works,  as  you 

3  heard,  this  may  in   a  good  hour  be  begun^  and  by  the 

>  of  God  and  good  friends  brought  into  light  and  finished. 

contriving  it  by  that  neat  way  of  pasting  upon  mighty  large 

er,  provided  for  the  same  purpose,  without  which  it  cannot  be 

cted,  that  these  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  several  languages 

r  be,  upon  the  opening  of  the  book,  all  seen  and  read  with 

;h  profitableness  and  no  less  pleasure.    A  book  it  will  be  that 

ed,  then  doctor  Hammond's,  that  learned  man's.  Comments  lately 
ted,  shall  be  placed,  and  brought  into  this  book,  as  a  necessary  and  pro. 
de  jewel,  to  be  interwoven  into  the  book,  as  the  model  drawn  doth  justly 
ire  to  the  eye.  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  :  Peace  on  earth  :  Good  will 
Dgst  men.    Amen."    Marginal  note  in  the  MS. 

So/ailen  out,']  The  printing  of  the  Polyglot,  an  illustrious  monument  of 
and  learning,  erected  to  the  glory  of  their  country  by  bishop  Walton, 
other  episcopal  divines,  in  times  of  great  distress  and  persecution,  began 
653,  and  was  finished  in  1657.  The  first  printed  proposab  respecting  it 
B  issued  in  the  year  1652. 
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hath  not  iu  {mrallel  or  match  in  the  whtilo  worU.  au»l  mat  «•: 
liGcoiiu*,  OH  iiuuiy  learned  mon  Hay  tliat  liavi*  fti^*n  th«-  fiv**!^  i  •'  f 
the  U*»t  library  in  the  Christian  worKI.  and  a  j«-««I  n**.  r.-i» 
Mccniing  the  ^*at08t  [lotentate^H  fltudy.  HimI  Almi^hti  jif  ^''* 
nioaiiH  and  hcadrt  and  handn  to  effect  it  :  to  wlmm  tuu«t  l»-  rii 
glory,  pnuHe  and  honour!  Amen,  Amen.  Anicnr 


*  Here  end  the  cstrMii  fnrni  the  l^tnbrth  MSN 
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da.  John  Fereae,  author  of  the  old  MS.  frequently  referred 
wrote  to  Ed.  Lenton,  Esq.  of  Notley,  enquiring  whether  a 
er  from  him  formerly  written  to  Serjt.  Hetley,  was  not  the 
undwork  of  a  libellous  pamphlet  \  entitled,  The  Arminian 
nnery^  at  Little  Gidding  in  HtmtingdonsMre.  Mr.  Lenton'^s 
wer  and  vindication  of  himself,  as  follows,  is  dated  Oct.  27, 
year  not  specified,  but  it  was  1642  : 

Sir, 
f  your  messenger  had  staid  but  one  night  longer,  I  would  not 
e  delayed  my  answer  to  your  so  discrete  and  respectful  a 
er ;  which  makes  me  wish  we  were  better  acquainted,  in 
es  to  confirm  your  good  and  charitable  opinion  of  me. 
)ir,  I  confess  I  should  much  degenerate  from  my  birth  (being 
entleman),  my  breeding  (well  known  to  the  world),  and  the 
gion  I  profess ;  if  having,  upon  something  a  bold  visit,  been 
ertained  in  your  family  with  kind  and  civil  respects,  I  should 
oite  it  with  such  scorn  and  calumny  as  this  libellous  pamphlet 
ms  to  insinuate. 

>ir,  my  conceit  of  it  is,  that,  in  this  time  of  too  much  liberty 
not  licentiousness)  of  the  press,  many  ballad-makers  and 
tessitous  persons  (it  may  be,  set  on  work  by  some  printers 
mselves,  to  promote  their  trade)  distil  their  barren  brains  to 
ke  provision  for  their  empty  bellies,  by  publishing  such  novel- 
I  and  fictions  as  they  think  will  vent  best ;  and,  when  they  have 
nt  their  own  little  wit,  borrow  of  others  to  eke  it  out ;  and  so, 
erlacing  some  shreds  of  their  own,  they  patch  up  a  penny 
nphlet,  to  serve  for  their  morning's  draught. 
di  this  strain  I  take  this  book  to  be.     The  ground  whereof 

'  lAbettout pofnphlet,']  See  the  note  at  p.  208. 
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(you  doubt,  hut  I  duuht  nut)  uan  tlioli'tti*r  I  wrict  !••  >ir  T;  r-.^ 
II(*ttl(*y  (ninny  yvnrs  mikh*)  n|Nin  liin  ri-«|u«M.  chat,  in  tii\  \i^**sa^ 
fnini  him  to  my  |f»nl  M<»nta^ui'\  lii-iii;r  hy  y»ur  h**u<«  I  m  .  : 
BCH*  ami  ivrtifv  \ihnt  I  rnuld  in  mi  ^hcirt  a  ^ta\.  i->ur!.:r.«*  '.-'^ 
%'arious  r4*|HirtM  (livul;ri*(|  in  nioHt  |»larrs  ofynur  n  h«;i«*u*  r.v<«  h.'*: 
crri'monirs. 

To  wliii'li  mv  trur  rrlatinn  (wliirh  I  am  M»m  an*J  rian*:'  '-  • 
it  nIhiu1<I  lit^ht  in  >urh  hui'k>t«'rH-han«U)  thi*  |aiiiphl«  !•«  r  ^  -  :• 
nihlitions  nml  "^iihtrnrtionN  inti-r\«in\in;;  truth  «i;h  fal^  >.  •  •:  * 
|turrlin.Hi*  Minif  rriMlit  tn  hin  untruths,  hatli  ilriMn  ,*'T.  :.*.«f.« 
and  arcusatJDnH  of  Arniiui.-iniMn  and  nthiT  fi>|>|H  n*^.  r*--:  r. - 
m«'ntinnctl  in  niv  Ictttr;    hut.  an  uj^m-U   :\n   litat    a!K-i*!     •  < 

m  m 

to  |»rovi*  iIkti*  UAH  no  inNl,  v<iu<'Iiim|  mii-  t  inl  i.f  a  i.r^ 
wh«*n*  lM\id  in  hi^  |Kilni*«  naith.  Tfn^n-  m  N"  '»'•«/,  a:.*!  t-f:  •.-. 
Uk'  In-^innini;  t»f  tin*    \i'r>»*-.    Th*it   (ht   hj"^  k-ifK   **»./  if  t«  i^ 

lU  thin  linn-,  ••ir.  I  \\**\m-  \nii  »<••«•  I  am  *^**  f.ip  fr«»fii  *•  :•  j  •..••* 
author,  infuoi't,  ah«  ttnr  or  «'outiti-nanrir  «if  thU  f.-4)4*  t:^*..  \^  ' 
I  taki*  m\**t-lf  t<»  !'<•  Hs  nnirli  aliii'>i  •!.  and  th.it  tl.*r-  i«  a<  r:  . -t 
a**|N'rsiiiii  i'a.*«t  u|i>in  m>-  a-  u|Min  \i»iir  f.iinil«.  I>\  a  •Ii  a  -2  ■-.• 
nin;;  iiitiniati«in  (mi\  !•  !!•  r  hiin;;  hi*<  :;ri>-.:tid  ^«"rk>  !••  :-.&i  r.r 
tlHin:;lil  (l>y  «u<  li  a-*  kiK'U  m«-  n>t  uil!)  t'l  )-  !^<  a  !  •  r  k  <: 
ili\iii:;'  r  nf  lil**  Ih-^  and  -^i-airLil-.  \%l»iih  (h\  In-l'^  t'.,-  r  \  :z.»  *'u 
al>hfir«. 

Had  h«-  "h*  u«  d  hi««  di-*hki  uf  *>iiiim  nf  th*  i*«  r»  !!.■••  ?•  -    \         »•  ' 
m\^  If  ill*!.  I<\  m:iv  nt  .irjiiin'-nM  I  *-1imii1  1  i...t  ufr    I  tV -.k    i  •; 
iMi  tiiiii  li  h.i\i-  kiii<ll>  d  :il  it.      Hut  -Ml  tii  a«i>l  t<>.  ^-..t  ira-r   ;»'-•-'. 
ainl  f.d-it\  iM\  !•  :i'  r.  I  think  tli>- :iiit!i'*r  (if  )i.\\\\  }.•    rr^^i  ^»  '  •;-•; 
out)    ih^ir^*-    t'l   Jm-   i-i  :i«iir- •!   ill  ;i  .  ••nil!' rf' It- r  ■/   f^»,    ;    •--* 
ainI    ttiki  ii-*.    aii'l   .1**   a    •' 'iitriM  r    :i?i'I    puMi-*}!*  r   ••f    :a^"»      •  «• 
aii'tir  hii;^'    til    tlii-    la.*   n!    tin-    l.md  ai.I  •!»<     *r.i!".ir    *    ir;    !  ^-      *• 
|,r..\id'  i| 

tlii!k  k«  i!!  I  •   ■'  :-  l"  ••  j.!-  I       I  ..r    .•    -!■.  ■  i   -  ■  ■      }  ■    .-        ^•-  . 

•  I  ■  r  k      \\  "'  ;    ' ,  I  . . '  • .  r  i  ■    ■  \ .  ■     I !  1 1  ■.-•.»•!' .     1  •  ^         'J     •   r  .  •  •  ■  »■ 
« ?.•  •      ».•!■!!•    i  •  tl-    ;i-  "f  .1  '"'.ir  ;  |-    r  -     ,.  .i:.  •■.   ••       •  *     .      .i  ••■ 
»:••  1'.   •  .1      .  :    •     :    .      !.  •••■::■      J  ■ -^    ■       .    .     T   .   -'  •  ■.    *  -*.\ 
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oy  falsifications,  and  laying  his  inhumanities  on  me,  I  think, 
le  but  a  licentious  libeller,  or  a  beggarly  ballad-maker,  would 
e  offered. 

was  so  conscious  to  myself  of  intending  no  wrong  to  your 
lily  in  my  relation,  that  I  thought  to  have  sent  your  brother 

F.]  a  copy  thereof;  and  had  done  it,  if  want  of  opportunity 
lis  lifetime,  and  his  death  afterwards,  had  not  prevented  me. 
i  I  would  now  send  you  a  true  copy  thereof,  if  you  had  not 
te  to  me,  that  you  had  it  presently  after  my  writing  it.     And 

I  have  been  at  your  house  long  since  (for  it  is  about  seven 
rs  past,  as  I  take  it,  that  I  writ  the  relation)  I  presume  you 
lid  have  expostulated  the  matter  with  me,  if  you  had  taken 
just  exception  or  distaste  at  it.  But  therein  you  might  well 
5eive,  that  I  endeavoured  not  to  detract  any  thing  from  you, 
o  conceal  even  the  civility  or  humility  I  found,  or  what  I  had 
rd  or  believed  of  your  works  of  charity. 
*hus,  sir,  even  the  very  same  day  I  received  your's  (for  there 
Is  no  long  time  to  answer  a  matter  of  fact  with  matter  of 
h  ;  and  being  full  of  indignation  to  be  thus  traduced,  whereof 
nged  instantly  to  discharge  myself)  I  scribled  over  this  candid 

ingenuous  answer.  And  I  am  now  troubled  that  you  gave 
no  direction  for  the  address  thereof  to  you ;  which,  when  haply 

shall  receive,  1  leave  to  your  own  discretion,  to  make  what 
thereof  you  please  ;  presuming  that  you  wiU  therein  have  the 

respects  to  me  which  herein  I  have  had  to  you.  So  leaving 
o  the  guidance  of  our  good  God,  I  subscribe,  as  you  to  me, 
r  friend  and  servant, 

Ed.  Lenton. 
Totley^  near  Tkame^  Oct.  27. 

To  the  worshipful  my  worthily  esteemed  friend 
John  Ferrar,  Esq.  at  his  house  in  Little 
Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire. 


The  copy  of  my  letter  to  sir  Thomas  Hetley,  kt.  and  Ser- 
jeant at  law,  upon  his  request  to  certify  as  I  found. 

id  Mr.  Serjeant*. 

can  give  you  but  a  short  account  of  my  not  two  hours  stay 
he  reputed  (at  least  reported)  nunnery  at  Gidding ;  and  yet 

•  1635. 


•J:l^  \n'KMH\ 

imi-^t  I<';i\f'  Milt  llmj*  |i.irt-  nf  niir  |i.ih«<i:;i*.  .1-  t'i?t.  r  i"  r  ..  •     -■ 
th.'iii  n  1-1 1  IT. 

I  r;iijii'  tliitliiT  :iff'  r  t'li  .    rin«l  f"«iiii'!  .1  t.iir  V  •  *-     •  k  v\   - 
lo  \\lii«-li  i  |i?i-»«'«l  tlirMM'_'li  ;i  fnii-  ijrn\'    ami  -•-*•••    a.^.*- 
t'lihl  vranl«ni  il  mi  Imth  ^l-li—. 

Tlii'ir  li\i  Il!i<-<"1  "mi/,  jmt  :iiinniii.  ;i-  in\  !•  r  1  N!  ■•  Vij 
iii<* ;   f»ih- m!  Iii"  iii.'iii-iMii  linii*t-.  Ih  in^  within  !  .»■•    ■  r   :    • 

nf  til*  III. 

A    iiinn -«T\;iii?     lirnM-jlit     ni«-    iiit-i    a    t.itr    -j  » 
W  liilln  r.  '•iHiii  ;it"t' r.  rain*'  ♦«•  iii--  tli-     n).}    ::•  ntl-  %%?-..     »    -• 
•MHi    [Nirlidl.'LH    l-'i-rrar  ;  1   .1  !«lrh«l<ir.  nf  a  yWm  j.n— •■-•     •-. ' 
aWi'  ^'iH-rrli  aii*I  iLirt-.      \V  li^*.  aft*  r  I  li.vl   (.1-    w!!    .\- 

r.lH.-   I  fi>iil<|)    ii>>|iri  I'.lt*  il    .111%     ill    r.i!H'«-lt    i-f  111        f    r    ^  -_- 

:ifi«1    li'il<l   a   \i-ir.   1  iiti  rt.iiip  •!    iii'-    %•  r\    i-i\i!]\    ad  i    »•  • 
liuiiiiliTv.       Nif    ^:ii'l.   I   wa*-    tin-    !ir-l   «):••   ixir       »•        •      ■ 
tli.it    ki:i'l  .    !)i"U:jIi  II"!  ill*    t'lr-t  wli"fii  tIi- v    I. .  !    I.-  •' !      •'      . 
ill  li  rmm-  ij  !■•  «nin»       .\t!«  r  •!•  |'r«'';iTn'ii-  a*    I  —  1:1  -    ■     ■  . 

In    -.li'I.   I  ■'li'iiiM   "•  «    111-  iii-itli<  r.  il    I    j'!«  a-*  I        I    "'     •     «    ' 
ill -in-.  );*•  W'  iiT  ii]i  iiitM  a  «  liaiiil-  r,   aii'I    pr.—  ■  •!%     r  '    — .        • 
till—-  .    II. nil-  l\     li:-^   iiiiitli*  r.  a   t;»II     ^!i;»i^'li?    •  !■  »r  •    •"    -      t 
i:ra\«    1:1:1' r-iii.  i-t"  •  '^j\\f\   \*  .ir-  •>!'  .i:;-       l.i-  •  I  !•  r  I  r    :•.•  »    ■  .!•• 
jl.iiT  -A  !.■  Mj-  r  a    *  ■  ''Vv.  r    I  .1  -'.•"!'.■••».  a  -*i  -r  •    ?  '  i-  '< 
iii.iM       '-J  ■  a;-:-  ir    1  a*'!  i  .iir  -■•  !.i-!r    ;,■    i  .1-  ?  ri  1-    •    ■     *        *      •    • 
liU-       a"    1    I-    -■   •■  r    I' arr:- -1    Ti    i.n.      \\r    *      !•  •       *  \    -  ■ 
ha'}'.   I  J  -r   I  '■  •  il'!  !•■  ij      all  wl.  ■  '1  ar.    :t!  •'•       *        •        •"      ■    '   »i  • 
III.?  \-  f  I       A :   I  -J   »'.■    •  .    .1     1   r  .*■■    .  I    ?'.r        •  .  *    i  ^  • .  .-  •. 
fai'iiiv   '■    .  -.   •  ■ 

I   -.i!'!'-    1  "li.    t.i  ■•'  ■  r  ar"l  •!  1  .j'  ••  r     :     •     ";k-     •    .-   •      ■     :    k«    » 
11'.      •  •        ' !  I  •  ■      ■  ■  •  f .  ■  r     \^  ■  r      1  \  "  ■  1    V  I  *  *  •  r    w  ■     ■••  ■  •       4       ••  i 

<  :r    ■     I*"   .»  I'l  I  1  :\    '|i  j-r-  r  »■  ■•!   ■    r-     •  i^'  ■!  •  ■  •  ■  •       •   •    •■■ 

I   .1-  -.r-    !  •■    i*    •     • '  ■    r  r.t  -■    .r     •  .  :,'    i«.ii.'  j   i 


•     -  %    • 


•  ■         :■■..'  1        .      :■■'».      ■.•■•»*■. 
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ts  at  their  entering  therein.  Which,  I  objected,  might  savor 
uperstition  and  popery. 

lere  the  younger  son,  the  mouth  for  them  all,  cut  me  off ; 
,  to  this  last,  answered  first,  with  a  protestation,  that  he  did 
verily  believe  the  pope  to  be  antichrist  as  any  article  of  his 
h.  Wherewith  I  was  satisfied  and  silenced,  touching  that 
It. 

•"or  the  nunnery ;  he  said.  That  the  name  of  nuns  was  odious. 
.  the  truth  (from  whence  that  untrue  report  might  arise)  was, 
i  two  of  his  nieces  had  lived,  one,  thirty ;  the  other,  thirty- 
years,  virgins  ;  and  so  resolved  to  continue  (as  he  hoped  they 
dd)  the  better  to  give  themselves  to  fasting  and  prayer  :  but 
made  no  vows'. 

^or  the  canonical  hours,  he  said,  they  usually  prayed  8W  times 
ly.  As  I  remember,  twice  a  day  publicly,  in  the  chapel ;  and 
*  times  more,  privately,  in  the  house.  In  the  chapel,  after 
order  of  the  book  of  common-prayer :  in  their  house,  parti- 
ur  prayers  for  a  private  family. 

said,  if  they  spent  so  much  time  in  praying,  they  would 

re  fittie  for  preaching  or  for  their  weekly  callings.     For  the 

I  vouched  the  text.  He  thai  tumeth  away  his  ear  from 

No  vowi.']  "  Yet  nothing  is  so  sounds  but  in  time  it  will  run  into  corrup- 
For  I  must  not  hold  it  in,  that  some  persons  in  Little  Gidding  had  run 

excess,  and  incurred  offence,  if  the  bishop  had  not  broken  the  snare, 
li  they  were  preparing  for  their  own  feet.  For  after  he  had  spoken  well 
be  family  in  the  pulpit,  and  privately  to  divers,  some  of  them  could  not 
vhen  they  were  well,  but  aspired  to  be  transcendants  above  their  measure, 
fcwo  daughters  of  the  stock  came  to  the  bishop,  and  offered  themselves 
e  veiled  virgins,  to  take  upon  them  the  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  with 
solemnity  of  the  episcopal  blessing,  and  ratification :  whom  he  admo- 
ed  very  fatherly,  that  they  knew  not  what  they  went  about :  that  they 
no  promise  to  confirm  that  grace  unto  them ;  that  this  readiness,  which 

bad  in  the  present,  should  be  in  their  will,  without  repentance  to  their 
I  end.  Let  the  yoimger  wmnen  many,  was  the  best  advice,  that  they 
iit  not  be  led  into  temptation.  And  that  they  might  not  forget  what  he 
^t  them,  he  drew  up  his  judgment  in  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  sent  it 
lem  home,  that  they  might  dress  themselves  by  that  glass,  and  learn  not 
hink  of  human  nature,  above  that  which  it  is,  a  sea  of  fiowings  and 
ngs,  and  of  all  manner  of  inconstancy.  The  direction  of  God  was  in 
counsel ;  for  one  of  the  gentlewomen  afterwards  took  a  liking  to  a  good 
^nd,  and  was  well  bestowed."  Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
.  iL  p.  52. 
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kming  tht  law^  even  ki$  prayer  $kaU  &#  ahomimatiom  '.      For  iif 
other.  Six  dny$  $kali  ikon  labour^  kc. 

To  the  one  he  anfl^'crtNK  that  a  nei^chbour  minintt-r  of  an*  <^* 
parinh  came  on  Sunday-mominpi,  and  prcacht*«I ;  an*l  ^-la^isar^ 
they  went  to  hin  |)arish.  To  the  other,  that  thi-ir  calhn^  ««i  !.• 
Herve  <rod ;  which  he  to<ik  to  be  the  bent. 

I    replied,  that  for  men  in  health  an«l  of  artiv«-  S-mLt*  aarf 
parts,  it  were  a  t4*niptin^  (»r  <to<l  to  quit  (»ur  rallinf^v  and  vt^d 
t4)  l)etake  ourMelvc*8  to  fa.Htin^,  prayer,  and  a  f*«inti-fii|*lAtnr  i^ 
which  hymtnie  iH  thout^ht  little  iMrtter  tlian  a  M.*n«*u*  kind  i^  ni 
neHH :  ni»t  to  t4*nn  it  (an  St.  AuHtin  t«-nii4  moral  virtot«»  «n^ 
ChriHt)  fpf^Htlidn  percafit. 

He  enjoiniMl.  tiiat  they  IumI  found  diver*  |H-rplr\itJri<  d»CJ 
tionii,  and  almcwt  utter  ruin,  in  their  callinirii.  Ifcit  (if 
knew  wliat  comfort  and  eont4'nt  (mnI  mini«t«-rr«l  !«» il»r« 
thc»ir  Heque^t ration,  and  with  wluit  incn*<lihk*  impru^ i  —  tti>  ^ 
their  liveliluKNl)  it  mi^ht  enrourai^e  other«i  to  [tAkr]  tW  d*# 
cours**. 

I  said  tluit  Mich  an  imitation  mii^ht  Im«  of  danc^* 
quence.     And  tlmt  if  any,  in  irocMl  caM*  lM*f«»rp,  ^htiuM  fai 
|Nivi*rty  [when  enten*4|  into  it,]  few  afterwanU  ««mM  t^Som  \kr 
exaniplt*. 

For  their  nii;ht-\«:iteliinsr«,  and  their  ri«int£  at  four  <^  i^ 
in  till*  morning  (whi<*h  I  thought  nan  [t<M»|  miM'h  T-r  <icir ../ f: 
M*«iri*  vrarn,  ami  fur  rhiltln-ii).  To  the  i>n«*  hi-  ^anL  it 
[tiNij  nilK'll  ;  Mlirr  tlir\  nlM.l\*«  W4*nt  to  Ui|  at  *  ««n  i^  xhr  r»«i 
in  thi*  ••vi'nlii'^.  I'ltr  lh«'  nlhiT,  Iw  mnft'HM-*!.  th«-fr  mrt^  < w»^ 
ni^ht  tuo  {tthfrnatim)  contiiiut-^l  all  nii;ht  in  thrir  d«'««Oo«iK  n^m 
Wftit  iii»t  !•»  Ih*«1  until  till*  re^f  arikM*. 

Fiif  th«*  iTi»sM*^  111*  niadf  thi*  uMial  an*«iir.  that  thr«  ««««  »«< 
aiiliaiii«-(|  of  tluit  liaili^r  nf  th«*  rhriMian  prnfeMMitn  wKirii  tW  Ira 
prnpiiifiii  r«  Iff  till-  faith  Uin-  in  thiir  lann«rx.  and  vfaar^  ««  • 
our  iluifi'li  ili^'ipliiii-.  n-taiii  tti  tlii«  <U\ 

r«>r  I  hi  It  i-}ia|M-|  ,  th.it  it  %ia*i  iii»h  mar  i-Ka|a4  ti^  tW 
fll*«iii  1^  tht  KtMir  III  til*-  f<>n  iHfii).  .iiid  tlial  I  ni^fbL  i  • 
l'I<  .1- •!.  ai*i*>>iiii>.-«ri\  till  III  tliilli*  r.  aii<l  •mi  ^ati*f«  tn%w^|f  K««l  ^ 
wli.it  I  li.vl  III  aril  I'iMhi  riling  that  \V  huh  afti  ni»nl*  | 
« iiti  rtairi*  t| 
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n  the  mean  time  I  told  them,  I  perceived  all  was  not  true 
ch  I  had  heard  of  the  place.  For  I  could  see  no  such  inscrip- 
i  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  house,  containing  a  kind  of  invita- 
i  of  such  as  were  willing  to  learn  of  them,  or  would  teach  them 
ber.  Which,  I  said,  was  some  encouragement  for  me  to  come 
one  desirous  to  learn,  not  teach),  and  might  be  some  excuse 
ay  audacity,  if  they  would  be  pleased  so  to  accept  it.  But  he, 
ring  me  from  farther  complunents,  said,  the  ground  of  that 
)rt  hung  over  my  head. 

Ve  sitting  by  the  chinmey,  [I  saw]  in  the  chimney  piece  was 
lanuscript  tableture ;  which,  after  I  had  read,  I  craved  leave 
beg  a  copy  of  (so  they  would  not  take  me  for  too  bold  a 
pa).     He  forthwith  took  it  down,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
lently  transcribed  and  given  to  me.     I  oflfered  the  writer 
iey,  for  his  deserved  pains :  which  was  refused.     And  the 
ter  [N.  F.]  conjured  me  not  to  offer  it  a  second  time.     And 
eupon  [also  he]  made  it  his  [farther]  suit  [to  me],  not  to 
*  any  thing  to  any  in  that  house,  at  my  parting,  or  otherwise, 
words  of  the  protestation  are  as  foUoweth  ^. 
he  matter  of  this  declaration  being  in  such  general  terms,  I 
,  I  thought  it  without  exception.   But  I  prayed  leave  to  except 
rcumstance,  namely,  the  superscription :  it  being  the  proper 
acter  of  the  Jesuits  in  every  book  and  exhibit  of  theirs.    He 
it  was  that  auspicious  name,  [Jesus]  worthy  to  be  the  alpha 
omega  of  all  our  doings ;  and  that  we  are  commanded  to 
d  such  things  an  the  pasts  af  aur  houses  and  upon  aur  gates. 
it.  vi.  9.)     I  told  him,  I  was  far  from  excepting  against  that 
3d,  saving  name  of  Jesus :  only  I  could  have  wished  it  written 
SDgth,  or  any  other  way,  to  have  differenced  it  from  that 
h  the  papists  only  use,  but  no  Protestant43.     And,  that  the 
he  mentioned,  was  in  the  Old  Testament  (where  there  was 
lention  of  Jesus,  but  of  Jehovah)  to  my  remembrance.    But 
^e  passed  from  this  towards  the  chapel,  being  about  forty 
}  from  the  house ;  yet  [were]  staid  a  little  (as  with  a  paren- 
b)  by  a  glass  of  sack,  a  sugar-cake,  and  a  fine  napkin,  brought 
mannerly  maid.     Which  refreshed  my  memory  to  tell  them 
my  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln  [  Williams]  said  of  them.    Wherein 
.  brake  no  laws  of  humanity  or  hospitality  (though  spoken  at 
Me.)     For  he  said  nothing  but  what  they  wished  and  were 

*'  He  who  by  reproof/'  Sec.  see  p.  206  of  these  Memoirs. 
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^lad  to  hcftr;  [all]  bein^  but  the  rebtion  of  the*  grmvr  ai»>l  dy^ 
erect  annwen  (aa  my  lord  hiniHcIf  termed  thi*m)  of  the  <J«i  ir«t> 
woman  to  some  of  his  lorilHhip*!!  expoatulatiofia. 

To  that  part  conccminiK  the  youn^c  deacon,  whom  hi*  W^'iWjf 
had  heard  of,  to  come  from  (/ambri^li^  to  officiate  in  thrtr  rKA|«i . 
he  (innuendo  even  the  youn^T  son,  who  only  «aA  tfar  »|««k^r> 
fiaid^  tluit  himMc^ir  wan  the  yvMinft  deacon  intended.  Tint  W  » 
two  and  forty  yeani  old  ;  wan  fellow  of  an  hoo«e  in  l*ambr>4r* 
and  liath  taken  the  onlern  of  a  di^acon. — To  Niy  o<ftUui«e  \d  km 
having  b<H*n  at  K4ime  (when'of  I  couM  ha\e  encrpted  »>  m^** 
againftt  him  tlian  he  might  aisainNt  mt*)-  For  ha«ins  bvcs  vo  k«« 
in  the  lalmur  of  the  cha|M*L  it  in  now  high  limt-  wt-  w«^r  at  :W 
church — 

At  the  entering  thert*of  he  made  a  low  obi*TMuice ;  a  trm  pa^^ 
fartluT.  a  lower;  coming  to  th<>  half-|>ace  (which  wa»k  at  %ht  rt^ 
end,  when*  the  tablcti  KtocHl)  he  IiowchI  to  the  groood.  if  »it  frM» 
tratr<l  hiniMilf:  then  went  up  into  a  fair,  largt*  ff>nadinK  F^*^  ** 
preaching  |»la(*<'  U^ing  of  the  foum*  prop(»rtion«  right  mrt 
it).  The  motlMT,  with  all  h<*r  train  (which  writ* 
and  daught4T*ii  daughtrn*)  had  a  fair  i4and  iwat. 

lie  pla4*efl  mo  aiNive.  upon  the  half-pace,  with  two  fair  wi 
ciinhionA  of  ^M-n  \«*lvi't  lN*fon*  mr.  ^Kcr  agmin«t  tor  w«» 
anotli4TM*at.  mi  Miit'^l ;  l>ut  no  Imn|\  to  six  in  it.     TKe 

0 

four  MiiiH  kn«i-l«*«l  all  tin*  whil«*  on  the  e«lgi*  of  the  half 
in  black  cmhuh.     (And  th«-v  went  to  church  in  rtnii»d  M< 
ca|Hi,  aM  my  man  Mii«l ;   for  I  l(Miki-<l  not   liack)  the   rmt  wM  m 
black.  na\«*  on«'  of  thr  «lau^ht4T*i«  <lauuht«T»s  wh<>  wa*  ia  a  fH«f  • 
gn-y  giiwn. 

U'l*  Ning  thu«  p!ac4>4l.  tin*  di*aci»n  (for  m»  I  muM  wow  «d 
with  a  \rr\  louil  and  distinct  \oicf\  iM^gan  with  the  Ul^i. 
divir«  prA\i*r«  ami  c<»llivt.*i  in  th«*  lio«>k  of  t'oownuo-ym^^, 
AtlianaMU«t  hi<*  rri'«*d.  and  con«*ludi*il  with  The  IVan»  t^ti 

All   rndi-^l.  thr  niotlMT.  with  all   Imt  c«itiipaav 
oiniing  down       Ihi!  lu*r  m»ii  (th«'  diaroit)  t<>ld  hrr.  I 
awlul*'  I**  «i*  M  th«-  rh.-i|M  I       .N»  with  all  tln-ir  citU 
wapU  fivi-  <H)ii«'h  I  fi  itirtM  i|  tlictii  afar  i»ff.   f«ir  I  dorvt 
n«-an-r.  li  •»?   I  •IpitiM   lia\i*  lii^Kt    upon  nnr   of  the   %] 
ku'iMiri;;  wlifiliir  tin  \  «%•  uld  )a\i   t.ik«  n  a  ki«»'  ia 
iMi)  th«-\  d«  |iarti^i  liftiH 

'     I  <  ■••        P  '  f  .  If    *  .    •  .■    **'.'  n«*r'«    %    '•■•:      or    Mki«atAl»-«       <  lb   A  ^ 
ti  Ml  raf itvr  YrfT'     err  \     *  ill 
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fow  (none  but  .the  deacon  and  I  left)  I  observed  the  chapel,  in 
eral,  to  be  fairly  and  sweetly  adorned  with  herbs  and  flowers, 
oral  in  some  places,  and  artificial  upon  every  pillar  along  both 
8  the  chapel  (such  as  are  in  cathedral  churches)  with  tapers 
nean  great  virgin-wax-candles)  on  every  pillar, 
lie  half-pace  at  ihe  upper  end  (for  there  was  no  other  division 
¥ixt  the  body  of  the  chapel  and  the  east  part)  was  all  covered 
I  tapestry.  And,  upon  that  half-pace,  stood  the  communion- 
e  (not  iJtar-wise,  as  reported  *)  with  a  rich  carpet  hanging 
^  large  upon  the  half-pace ;  and  some  plate,  as  a  chalice,  and 
llesticks,  with  wax  candles. 

y  the  preaching  place  stood  the  font;   the  leg,  laver,  and 
ST.  all  of  brass,  cut  and  carved.    The  cover  had  a  cross  erected, 
layer  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  barber'^s  bason, 
nd  this  is  all  which  I  had  leisure  to  observe  in  the  chapel ; 
that  I  asked  for  the  organs!    And  he  told  me,  they  were 
there ;  but  that  they  had  a  pair  in  their  house, 
asked  also,  what  use  they  made  of  so  many  tapers !    He  said, 
ive  them  light,  when  they  could  not  see  without  them, 
hen  (having,  as  I  told  you  before,  obtained  leave  to  say  what 
bed)  I  asked  him,  to  whom  he  made  all  those  courtesies  i    He 
to  Gk>d.     I  asked  if  the  papists  made  any  other  answer  for 
*  bowing  to  images  and  crucifixes!  yet  we  account  them 
ktors  for  so  doing.     He  said,  we  have  no  such  warrant  for  the 
But  for  the  other  we  have  a  precept,  to  do  all  things  with 
uy  and  order ;  as  he  took  this  to  be. 

demanded,  then,  why  he  used  not  the  same  solemnity  in  his 

08  at  his  house!     And,  whether  he  thought  the  chapel  more 

than  his  house!    He  said.  No.     But  that  God  was  more 

Formeriy  the  church  puritans  generally  set  the  communion  table  either 
s  body  of  the  church,  or  (if  in  the  chancel,  yet)  with  the  two  ends  point- 
ist  and  west  (not  north  and  south).  And  Williams,  now  bishop  of  Lin- 
in  opposition  to  archbishop  Laud  and  others,  who  set  it  altar-wise) 
ed  much  upon  their  standing  so.  And,  in  obedience  to  bishop  Williams 
was  his  diocesan)  no  doubt  it  was,  that  Mr.  Ferrar  set  his  communion 

after  the  puritan  manner,  with  the  two  ends  pointing  east  and  west. 
gh,  I  guess,  it  stood  otherwise  'till  this  year  1635.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
lassage  may  serve  to  shew,  that  bishop  Williams  was,  even  then,  hatching 
Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing"  (printed  [anonymously]  in  1637)  and 
g  others  to  oppose  the  archbishop's  usage. — Though  the  bishop's  own 
ioe,  in  his  own  chapel  at  Buckden,  both  before  and  after,  was  other- 

F.  P.] 
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iiiimediately  |)refii*iit,   while  we  were  wonfthipfiing   him    «i  iW 
temple. 

I  replieci,  that  I  thought  Uod  wab  an  prramt  at  PaaFft  cmai  m 
at  PauFs  church ;  and  at  the  preachtng-piace  at  WhitrlialL  wmi 
^8pital  8(»nnonis  as  elsewhere.  For  where  t«o  or  xhrre  ar» 
gatheretl  t<i^*ther  in  his  name,  <rod  is  in  the  mitbl  of  then.  Asii 
yet  in  thoHo  places  (no  not  in  the  body  of  the  churrb.  thri^c^ 
th(*re  he  a  sermon  and  prayers  then*)  we  do  not  um*  thU  tltfrri^^l 
reverence,  nor  any  low  liowing,  unless  in  the  chanr«-l  t4P«ard«  tJbr 
east,  where  an  altar,  or  some  crucifix,  tsf — He  mammrtr4  tm 
something  of  the  trinar}'  number,  which  I  did  not 
nor  well  hear. 

Thia,  as  all  other  our  discourse^  Wing  ended  «ith 
mwleration  (on  his  part  at  li*ast)  I  said  farther, 
tions  (from  which  they  would  lie  loth  to  be  divrrUni 
rtipt4*d,  as  in  the  said  pn>ti*station  apfM'arti)  an*  tsn^tr  sCrvt  tmi 
n'giilar  tluin  unual,  if  in  their  consri4*nct-s  they  «itv 
tliat  all  their  fonnalities  and  C4*n-monies  wtre  lput 
(things  indiHt*rent)  1  tlK*n  thought  tlM*y  wtre  as  wiar  as 
(in  the  Scri|>ture  si'nsi*)  in  complying  so  «itb  tbr  cbnrrli 
nic*s,  tliat  tlM*y  might  the  safelier  hohl  on  their  roorsr  % 
exception.  Ft»r  in  this  com|M>rtmrnt,  I  thi»ui;ht,  authontv 
not  f>\r«*|»t  ag«iinnt  thrm,  unk-sn  for  (*xc««i*din;;  tKr 
who  makr  hut  imh*  n'V<*n*nc4\  wlN*n-aN  tW^  makr  tknrv.  li« 
said,  I  H|aiLi*  like  one  \%ho  Mvnied  to  lui«t*  had  exprrir 
world. 

It  U'ing  Uiiw  m'ar  t Helve  oVI<K*k.  wo  endt'd  oar 
I  oalU*4l  fur  my  hoi>M*H ;    hoping  tluit  then*u|ion   he  « 
in\it4*«|  UM*  to  stav  ditinrr:    n4»t  tliat  1  can*  fur  his  or 
nirat  (for  lou  Imd  i*\\vu  um*  a  dinni-r  in  t«M>  ffwid  a  bcwaklMO 
that  I  mi^ht  Imir  i;aiti<-<l  mon?  time  t4>  luite  • 
m<>n*  of  tln-ir  fa^hioa** ;   and  «lH*th<*r  tiie  «irgii»»  mod  % 
woulil  lui%t*  iiiiiit:l«'<l  Hith  u^f  «ith  di>fn»  c»lh«-r 
such  a  ilitin«  r-titn«'  moiiKI  lia\f  U-«>t  liair  nunUlrn^ 
Hut,  iii<«t«  ad  of  niakiii;;  uw  f»ta%.  h«-  h«'l|«'*l  n»i   in 
h'inM-^  ;    &(*«*•  iiniiAti) in;;  uh-  «*^«'ti   to  tii>  «tirnip.      And  vik  I  tvC 
ntiiniiti'.;  iiit*i  th**  liou'*«\  a<«  %*<•  fri«i)«IU  ni«  t.  «r  fnnkd 

Msii>  tt\*»r*-  <jut-<«ti«iti<«  I  thitu;;ht  on.  filn^n  it  «as  U^ 
%9i   M»u  M^-  I  Ha-*  iiMt  iillt   fur  thv  •'h**rt  tinn*  I  *ta««^      1 
him.  of  tiM  If  iiMiiithU  n<*«i«iii;;  tht-  AarraiiMtitf      AaJL  w 
th«-tr  *«T>afitA  («li«ti  tlH-\  ni^nid)  %»«-n*  sttrnilrd  hf% 
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rs  and  mistresses,  and  suffered  not  so  much  as  to  lay  and  take 
ray  their  own  trenchers,  as  I  had  heard  i  whereat  he  smiled,  as 
a  frivolous  fable,  and  said,  the  only  difference  [then]  from  other 
ys  was,  that  the  servants  (the  day  they  received)  sat  at  the 
ne  table  with  them. 

I  heard  also  that  they  never  roast  any  meat ;  only  boil  and 
ke  (but  not  in  paste),  that  their  servants  may  not  be  much 
idered  from  their  devotions*  And  that  they  have  but  one 
rse  amongst  them  all.  But  of  these  I  made  no  mention. 
They  are  extraordinary  well  reported  of  by  their  neighbours, 
.  that  they  are  very  liberal  to  the  poor ;  at  great  cost  in  pre- 
ring  physic  and  surgery,  for  the  sick  and  sore  (whom  they  visit 
en),  and  that  some  sixty  or  eighty  poor  people  they  task  with 
^chetical  questions :  which  when  they  come  and  make  answer 
they  are  rewarded  with  money  and  their  dinner.  By  means 
which  reward  of  meat  and  money,  the  poor  catechumens  learn 
lir  lessons  well ;  and  so  their  bodies  and  souls  too  are  well 
• 

[  find  them  full  of  humanity  and  humility.  And  others  speak 
much  of  their  charity :  which  I  also  verily  believe.  And 
refore  am  far  from  censuring  them :  of  whom  I  think  much 
ter  than  of  myself.  My  opposing  of  some  of  their  opinions 
[  practices  as  you  see  in  this  my  relation  (wherein  I  may  have 
led  in  some  circumstances,  but  nothing  from  the  substance) 
I  only  by  way  of  argument,  and  for  my  own  better  information, 
ball  be  glad  to  observe  how  wiser  men  will  judge  of  them,  or 
tate  their  course  of  life. 

[  intended  not  a  third  part  of  this  when  I  began,  as  you  may 
by  my  first  lines.  But  one  thing  drawing  on  another,  I  have 
r  left  out  little  or  nothing  to  my  remembrance ;  saving  what  I 
ught  fittmg  in  good  manners,  upon  my  first  affront,  to  make 
f  for  my  welcome,  and  ad  captandam  bemvolentiam ;  which  is 
worth  the  repeating,  if  I  could ;  and  I  am  something  better 
Acting  such  a  part,  than  at  relating  it :  though  good  at  neither, 
yter  this  long  and  tedious  relation,  I  must  now  make  but 
ijt  thanks  to  yourself  and  my  lady  for  my  long  and  kind  wel- 
ae  ;  wherein  my  wife  joins  with  me ;  praying  your  remembering 
*  loving  respects  to  onr  kind  nieces  (hoping  the  good  scholars 
Westminster  are  well).     And  so  I  leave  you  to  the  grace  of 

d ;  and  am  the  same,  your  loving  friend, 

Edward  Lenton. 


2<»i  AI*PKM»IX 

Il.wisf.  Ik?cii  <li*sin*4l  \t\  a  \m  w(irtli\  aii*i  juJii*H»ii» fr>  t*'  * 
^ivi*  a  H|NM'iini*ii  i»f  Mr.  Fi*rnir*4  (irvdtiinuil  r«»iii|Mi«it:'»ii*   I  ^»  ** 
add  oiu*  |»rayrr.  wliirli  waw  um<<I  nnndArlv  tin-  firn!    >Li-.-ui   .-- 
('\t*n  niDiitli,  and  oii4'  whiidi  was  draHii  u|i  cm  tin  |«anit-uiar  -^r* 
hioii  of  tile  daiii;i-niUh  illn«*HS  nf  lii-»  d<-ar  fri«-iid  Mr.  <ii^i   Hi  rr«f* 

Till*  i'Htaldislirfl  nilc  of  tlif  faniilv  wam  to  ri-ri  i\i  th«  ^k-r» 
iiioiit  till'  i\rsX  Siiiidav  of  cvi'n  month  in  th«'  iiari^h  rhurri..  ar»* 
on  tli(»M'  davH  in  thrir  di-votion**  at  )i(»nif  to  add  a  s^  n^'r^i  ?'<rtr  ^ 

■ 

lliank?«(rivin);  for  dani^*rN  cMraiM-d.  andnirn'i«*f>ri'r«  i^mi .  <»f  «K>^ 
flu-  lolluHini;  if«  a  ropy  fM^knirthini;  short •-n«-il. 

**  \V(*  conic.  O  Lord.  nioM  inii;hl\  ^iimI.  and  in<  n-iful  }'*:£»* 
to  ofR*r  unto  thv    hivinc  Majc^tv.  the  nmnthK   tnl>&.t«    >/  '.JUi*. 
dutv.  whirh  iiiiic«'il  hi-  an-  rontiniiallv  iMiund  to  !■  rf«<nn  '.h*  %r 
iUt  of  our  mo!«t  hunddr  and  h(-art\  tliank<«  f^r  thii*«    i:>- «! :tt^* »r 
U-ncfitii  which  wi*.  unworthv  Ninnrp*.  ha\«-  fr<»ni  inii.     l.-  Tir^   js 
abundant  nianniT  ric*«'iv«-d  nf  th%  i;<Nidiii-"tf«.  ami  ti-*  •  \*  r.  ui^r    :*j» 
hour  enjoy.      Vrt  l»y  our  ini;ratitudcand  aliu-^-  nf  ?ti«ni    «.   ^^r» 
dft*«ii'rv<*<|  not  i*nK  the  di-|iri\atiiin  of  thi<^'  i:'****!  thin;:^   l«;  :j»i 
hy  a  ri^oHMiH  rlia^tiM-nii-nt  tlmu  hliouldi-^t  inaki-  u«  ari «  xMB^m  i 
thim-  iiii|iartial  jufiti<*«>.      I'or  tlhrc  !••  h«in*-.  M    l^-rd.  to  «b« 
thi»u  liatt  \i\M'\\  niiiri'  ahundanrc  or  i^nat*  r  «ari<*t>    nf  t^    r^t^ 
fori •«  of  thi**  hfi*.      If  ui- •*hou|i]  i;ii  aUiut  t'l  tt-II   ri*- ni   ".'^-^  a.*r 
nil  in-  in  iiiiihIm  r  than  thi-  sand  .   t}i«-n   an-  non*-  ii|p-ri  wK'Ca  \^m 
h.xxt   tnnn*  In-i  K    CMiifi  rn-d  th<in     \«t  ttujht    «•   t*'  otr.i*^  tiais 
Hf  an-  iii't  \\orth\  'if  ihi-  liaf«t  of  th\  f.i«our>i.       \n«l  :i«  :s  r^v^rl 
of  liiir  uiiworthifh--.  *••  hk^  »i«««'  \\\  n -|n-««i  of  th«   !i«2i:««nwi  <4  af 
I'oiiihti-tn  Mh>  n<*>   t)i<*u  ha**t  rai*<'-«l   u^.  lif  thi-  •iani:^  r»   «^r««'«i 
Hi'  ha«'t-   In  •  II  I  ii\iri>iii-d,  o(   iIh'  dithi'ultH^   uh*n«»i:h    m-    ts*' 
In  111  I  iithr:ill>  d.  ui*  iniixt  U' ciU  cry  out.  tinat  an    !)>    vi<^i.'^i» 
ui*rk<«  mIiii'Ii  fliiiii  lui«l  diitii      f<>r  mi  i\ir\  >idf   «•    hc^r  tiiir  l^«r« 
of  til-    In  Itojdi  r«.  ]ll*«-<«i|  an-  tin-   |N<ipli-  wh«i  an    n  «orh  a  ram 
W  ••ii'li  rfiil  intii  <  i|  liath  In  i  n  tli>  •jimn1ii«<«m  !«>%ianU  u*      «kji^  x^ 
Hi-M-  h:i%i  Imi'Ii  ili-^i|i|>-iMiii  d   in   ili^  ir  •••uri^tU.  whiU    ;W    imJ  d 
Irii  ii<l^  \\:\\»   !••  •  ri  lilt  d* --'IiTi     \\^.\V    \\v   IIH  *i  «ih*>^     Kaiv^  w^ 
mijl.'x  li.i\«   f-'iiid  n"!liii  J    \\\.\     \u*   *!r   trj  "Ji^^.ri    m-V    ta--^ 
f.il  •  II    W'     It   l.-'Fii.  Ii.i%>-  Ix  •   I    ■  \    ' '  \    I     M.  r  r;hj««  d    uii    }  « 

.im    l..i\i      ^*        )"  •  II    -!r- n^" '..  :■■    I     ;juil    ■!    l-\     !?•*     r«<u:k«« 
r«  !i'  \«  •!  \'\   Ml'    f  •* ••i.r  •-!  ! :  \   lii-  ri  ;•  •«         \ :   I  !.'^!  »     b  ^^t  Izi 

II  ■•     '»     •>.      .   I    i*    'r        ,'.'    ..-  t     ».     i,M.*     |.U.  ■       au  1     •. 
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not  any  way  deserved  thy  favours,  yet  is  thy  patience  extended 
towards  us.  We  must  needs  acknowledge,  O  Lord,  that  the 
liberality  of  thy  hand  is  extended  even  beyond  the  largeness  of 
our  own  hearts.  And  yet,  0  Lord,  all  this  is  nothing  in  compa- 
rison of  that  which  we  may  farther  enjoy.  By  how  much  the 
things  of  heaven  do  surpass  those  of  the  earth,  by  how  much 
everiasting  happiness  is  more  worth  than  the  transitory  and  feeble 
pleasures  of  this  life,  by  so  much  more  surpassing  are  those 
graces  and  favours  with  which  thou  hast  furnished  us  for  the 
knowledge  of  thy  heavenly  will,  and  for  the  practices  of  those 
duties,  of  which  our  conversation  in  this  world,  is  capable. 

^'  Thou  hast  given  to  us  a  freedom  from  all  other  affairs,  that 
we  may  without  distraction  attend  thy  service.  That  holy  gospel 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into,  is  by  thy  goodness,  continually  open  to  our  view :  the 
sweet  music  thereof  is  continually  sounding  in  our  ears :  hea- 
venly songs  are  by  thy  mercy  put  into  our  mouths,  and  our 
tongues  and  lips  made  daily  instruments  of  pouring  forth  thy 
praise.  This,  Lord,  is  the  work,  and  this  the  pleasure  of  the 
angels  in  heaven :  and  dost  thou  vouchsafe  to  make  us  partakers 
of  so  high  an  happiness  ?  The  knowledge  of  thee,  and  of  thy 
Son  IS  everlasting  life.  Thy  ser.vice  is  perfect  freedom:  how 
happy  then  are  we,  that  thou  dost  constantly  retain  us  in  the 
daily  exercise  thereof! 

^'  With  these  favours,  and  mercies,  0  Lord,  we  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  most  happy  :  we  ought  to  be  joyful  in  the 
midst  of  adversities,  in  the  depth  of  affliction,  and  in  the  height 
of  distress.  How  much  more  then  are  we  bound  to  thee  for  thy 
merciful  continuance  of  those  blessings  which  we  enjoy  !  we  are 
bound,  O  Lord,  but  unable  to  perform  this  duty  as  we  ought ; 
yet  since  thou  hast  invited  us,  we  now  come  to  the  performance 
thereof;  to  render  to  thy  divine  majesty  the  most  humble  and 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  our  own  demerits,  and  thy  infinite 
goodness.  We  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  enlarge  our  hearts, 
and  open  our  mouths,  that  our  prayers  may  be  set  forth  in  thy 
sight  as  incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands  as  a  sacrifice 
unto  thee,  for  the  only  merits  of  thy  dear  Son,  in  whose  name 
and  mediation  we  ofler  up  both  our  prayers  and  praises,  and 
together  with  them  ourselves,  beseeching  thee  that  they  being 
sanctified  by  thy  grace,  may  be  every  way  made  acceptable  to 
thee.     Amen.^' 
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On  particular  occurraioea,  Mr.  Fcrrar  cotppoaeJ  ■»€«  fmnt 
euhr  fomw,  to  be  used  oocamonaDy,  of  which  the  ftJiowim  »  as 
example. 

''On  Friday*'  (date  not  mentioned)  ^  Mr.  MapletoA  fanmck 
ua  word  that  Mr.  Herbert  waa  aaid  to  be  past  hope  J  r<<owry. 
which  waa  very  grievoua  newa  to  na,  and  eo  much  the 
being  altogether  unexpected.      We  pceaeotly  thefffew 
our  public  aupplication  for  his  health  in  the  woida,  and 
following : 

^*  O  moat  mighty  Uod,  and  merciful  Father,  we  mort 
beieech  thee,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleaaure,  to  eontinae  to  ■•  ihrt 
bingular  benefit  which  thou  haat  given  os  in  the  frirtufahip  of  ik% 
servant,  our  dear  brother,  who  now  Both  on  the  bed  of  mchwm 
Let  him  abide  with  us  yet  awhile,  for  the  furthccmpor  id  mm 
iaith.    We  have  indeed  deserved  by  our  ingrmtitade,  wot  oah  tht 
loss  of  him,  but  whatever  other  opportunities  thou 
lor  the  attainment  of  our  salvation.   Wedonotdnemiohe 
in  our  supplications ;  but  thy  merciea  are  above  aD  thy 
In  consideration  whereof  we  prostrate  ounehrea  ia  al 
earnestness,  beseeching  thee,  if  so  it  may  seem  good  %m  Us 
Divine  Majesty,  that  thou  wilt  hear  us  in  this*  who  hMt  hiwid  ai 
in  all  the  mt,  and  that  thou  wilt  bring  him  back  acam  ttom  thr 
gates  of  drsth  :  that  thou  wilt  yet  a  while  aparr  hies,  thai  hr 
may  live  to  tliy  honour  and  our  comfort.     Ixird,  thou 
that  our  delights  nhould  be  in  the  saints  on  earth,  aod  in 
excel  in  virtue :  how  tlu>n  should  we  not  he  aflUrtrd. 
whc^  thou  takest  them  awav  from  us  f     Thou 
grrat  help,  ami  furtherance  of  the  best  things 
then  ran  we  but  ««Mteem  the  kwa  of  him.  a  ehaataseasMrt  fi««  lk« 
difkph-asun*  \    i)  l«onl.  we  beseech  thre  that  it  amy  net  he  ss -  «v 
faa-M*«<eh  the<\  if  it  In*  thy  giMMl  pleasuit*,  rvslorr  wnUi  as 
brotluT.  by  n*ntoriiiK  to  him  his  health :  so  wiB 
nui|n>ify  thy  name,  and  merry,  with  a   song  of  thaakigiuaf      i 
Hear  us.  O  i^inl,  for  thy  di-ar  Son**  Make.  Jcaas  %r 
Saviour      Aiih'!!." 


Thu««  lui%r  !  mmplit'd  mitli  tlH*  dtiMn*  i»f  a  worthy 
ill  Ml  di»iiiK  lui«e.  I  think,  iri%en  to  the  |«uUir,  in  t 
not  ofiN  s  fipMif  of  thr  piei}  </  Mr.  Ferrar,  hut  ako  sf 
lenei-  in  <k*voti«>nal  riim|iosatHin. 
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Let  U8  all  adore  and  bless  God's  wisest  choices,  and  set  vigorously  to  the 
task  that  lies  before  us ;  improving  the  present  advantages,  and  supplying  in 
the  abundance  of  the  inward  beauty  what  is  wanting  to  the  outward  lustre  of 
a  Church;  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  that  the  grots  and  caves  lie  as  open 
to  the  celestial  influences  as  the  fiurest  and  most  beautified  temples. — And  it 
must  be  our  greatest  blame  and  wretchedness,  if  what  hath  now  befallen  us 
be  not  effectually  better  for  us,  than  whatever  else  even  piety  could  have  sug- 
gested to  us  to  wish  or  pray  for. 

Doctor  Hbnry  Hammond. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


the  year  1660  was  published  in  4to,  a  volume  intiUed,  The 
\Hng  of  the  OUve  Tree :  the  remaining  Woris  of  that  income 
able  prelate  Joseph  Hall^  D.D.  late  lord  bishop  of  Norwich.  It 
iained  among  other  things,  Observations  of  some  specialities  of 
ine  Providence  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  ffall,  bishop  of  Norwich ; 

his  Hard  Meamre ;  both  written  with  his  own  hand.  The 
lowing  Life  is  composed  principally  of  a  republication  of  those 

tracts.  They  are  printed  from  the  above-mentioned  edition 
he  year  1660. 
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T  out  of  a  vain  affectation  of  my  own  glory,  which  I  know 
¥  little  it  can  avail  me,  when  I  am  gone  hence ;  but  out  of 
sincere  desire  to  give  glory  to  my  Ood,  (whose  wonderful 
evidence  I  have  noted  in  ^  my  ways)  have  I  recorded  some 
larkable  passages  of  my  fore-past  life.  What  I  have  done 
worthy  of  nothing,  but  silence  and  forgetfulness :  but  what 
d  hath  done  for  me,  is  worthy  of  everlasting  and  thankful 
mory. 

I  was  bom  July  1,  1574,  at  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
Bristow-Park,  within  the  parish  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  a  town 
Leicestershire,  of  honest  and  well  allowed  patronage.  My 
ler  was  an  officer  under  that  truly  honourable  and  religious 
nry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  president  of  the  north,  and  under  him 
I  the  government  of  that  market-town,  wherein  the  chief  seat 
ihat  earldom  is  placed.  My  mother  Winifride,  of  the  house  of 
Bambridges  \  was  a  woman  of  that  rare  sanctity,  that  (were  it 
for  my  interest  in  nature,)  I  durst  say,  that  neither  Aleth, 
mother  of  that  just  honour  of  Glareval ' ;  nor  Monica,  nor  any 
er  of  those  pious  matrons,  antiently  famous  for  devotion,  need 
iisdain  her  admittance  to  comparison.  She  was  continually 
rcised  with  the  affliction  of  a  weak  body,  and  oft  of  a  wounded 
rit,  the  agonies  whereof,  as  she  would  oft  recount  with  much 
sion,  professing  that  the  greatest  bodily  sicknesses  were  but 
rbites  to  those  scorpions,  so  from  them  all  at  last  she  found 
happy  and  comfortable  deliverance,  and  that  not  without  a 

Bambridges]  Or  rather  Bainbridge,  or  Bainbrigge,  of  Ashby  and  Lock- 
on. 

Just  honour  of  Clareval,']  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  whose  mother  was 
thea,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Montbar. 
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more  than  ordiiuin'  hand  i»f  <mmL  For  on  a  time  brtiiff  in 
fliAtrcAs  of  conflcience«  nlw  thoo^ht  in  her  dream,  then*  •i«ba1  U 
her  a  pr^ve  pemonap*.  in  the  gown,  and  othrr  haliitA  uf  a  f^«**- 
cian,  who  enquirinc^  of  her  c«tate«  and  rveei%  ini;  a  nad  antj  i^orrt. 
loufl  answer  from  her,  took  her  by  the  han^l,  and  l«tfl«*  h«*r  lir  / 
good  comfort^  for  thin  nhould  Ik*  the  Ui«t  fit  that  fv«*r  •!>«•  «k^««J 
feel  of  thiH  kind ;  whereto  nhe  fM^emed  to  an^wrr.  that  u^mm  tk*: 
condition,  nhe  could  weU  Iw  content  for  the  time,  with  that.  *# 
any  other  torment.  Re|>|y  wan  made  to  her.  ai^  nhe  tb<Hisht.  «t-» 
a  nnloubkHl  aHKurance  of  that  liappy  i.*«itie  of  the%  her  la«c  tn^  . 
whereat  Hhe  Ix^gan  to  conceire  an  unnpeakalJe  joy ;  wb»Hb  ««t 
upon  her  awaking  left  her  more  diMNiniiolatc,  aa  tbrn  cmnrn/imt 
her  happinem  imaginary,  her  miflcry  real ;  when  the 
day,  Ahe  was  vinit^Ml  by  the  reverend,  and  (in  hi«i  timr) 
dirine,  Mr.  Anthonv  <f  ilbv  ',  und<*r  whoae  mintfit rr  abc  Krrd ; 
u|ion  the  relation  of  thin  her  pleaaing  vinitm,  and  tbr 
efTeetfi  it  liad  in  hi*r,  l^^gan  to  iienmade  her,  thai  drrmoi 
other  than  divine,  and  that  nhe  had  good  raiMMi  to 
graeioan  prtmonition  wan  nent  her  from  (tod  himarK  wIhk 
ordinarily  hr  ki-ftm  the  ctmmion  mad  of  bin  nrnriwdiM^.  «^ 
fionw*timr»  in  the  dintretWMfi  of  bin  M*nranti«,  he  guru  uniimal  mtv  w 
th«*ir  ri'lirf.  IIt'nMi|i4)n  hIu*  lM*gan  to  takr  )i«*art,  anti  by  p-wdl 
M*l  and  lu*r  f«TVfnt  pmyrm.  fi»und  that  happy  prrdir-uitfi  «^ 
to  her  ;  and  ii|M>n  nil  <K*raAionH  in  tbi*  n*main4b*r  ^if  hrt  li^.  «a» 
n*mlv  tn  mainufv  tht*  mtTcv  of  hrr  iiml  in  tm  «rtMl4r  a  drftv^r 
anee.  Wluit  with  tbr  trial  of  Uitb  tb«-^-  hand*  •/  (todL  m* 
i«h<»  |>nifiti'«i  in  tbr  fM*biMi|  of  TbriM,  tliat  it  man  hard  U^ 
to  (*«im«*  from  bf*r  ili*M*f»urM*  no  mhit  bolitT.  I  low  tiltr*  hm^  I 
bk*wiiM|  tb<*  nitiiior}- of  tbo«M*  di^im*  |iafmag«iiof  t-\| 
nity.  nbich  I  lui\«*  iH-nnl  from  b<*r  mouth  '  What  da^ 
|iaH%  without  a  l.nr^«*  ta^k  of  privat4*  di'votitm.  \ 
••lilh'onH-  forth  with  a  roiiiiti'iuinr«*  of  iiwli—  nitJ<-d 
Svwr  any  lipn  bA\i>  r«*ad  X**  mi*  nurb  f«<44ing  lr«-turr«  c^  yaft 
nritb'T  ba\f  !  knouti  am  •umjI.  tliat  m<ir«-  arruralcH 
iIhiii.  tli.iti  h.  r  i.Hii  T«  ti  |*tati«>ti**  il^Ttion*.  and 
roiiif..rt«i    %*.r»    li.  r  ii-ual  tbifiii-,    -ibtirtN,  for  I 
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off  mypen  from  so  exemplary  a  subject,  her  life  and  death  were 
saint-like. 

My  parents  had  from  mine  infancy  devoted  me  to  this  sacred 
calling,  whereto,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  I  have  seasonably 
attained.  For  this  cause  I  was  trained  up  in  the  public  school 
of  the  place.  After  I  had  spent  some  years  (not  altogether  indi- 
ligently)  under  the  ferule  of  such  masters  as  the  place  afforded, 
and  had  near  attained  to  some  competent  ripeness  for  the  univer- 
sity ;  my  school-master,  being  a  great  admirer  of  one  Mr.  Pelset^ 
who  was  then  lately  come  from  Cambridge,  to  be  the  public 
preacher  of  Leicester,  (a  man  very  eminent  in  those  times,  for 
the  fame  of  his  learning,  but  especially  for  his  sacred  oratory) 
persuaded  my  father,  that  if  I  might  have  my  education  under  so 
excellent  and  complete  a  divine,  it  might  be  both  a  nearer,  and 
easier  way  to  his  purposed  end,  than  by  an  academical  institution. 
The  motion  sounded  well  in  my  father'^s  ears,  and  carried  fair 
probabilities ;  neither  was  it  other  than  fore-compacted  betwixt 
my  school-master  and  Mr.  Pelset ;  so  as  on  both  sides  it  was 
entertained  with  great  forwardness. 

The  gentleman,  upon  essay  taken  of  my  fitness  for  the  use  of 
his  studies,  undertakes  within  one  seven  years,  to  send  me  forth, 
no  less  furnished  with  arts,  languages  and  grounds  of  theorical 
divinity,  than  the  carefullest  tutor  in  the  strictest  college  of  either 
university.  Which  that  he  might  assuredly  perform,  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  any  mutable  thoughts  in  my  parents,  or  myself,  he 
desired  mutual  bonds  to  be  drawn  betwixt  us.  The  great  charge 
of  my  father,  (whom  it  pleased  God  to  bless  with  twelve  children) 
made  him  the  more  apt  to  yield  to  so  likely  a  project  for  a  younger 
son.  There,  and  now  were  all  the  hopes  of  my  future  life  upon 
blasting.  The  indentures  were  preparing,  the  time  was  set,  my 
suits  were  addressed  for  the  journey.  What  was  the  issue  ?  O 
God,  thy  providence  made  and  found  it.  Thou  knowest  how  sin- 
cerely and  heartily,  in  those  my  young  years  %  I  did  cast  myself 
upon  thy  hands ;  with  what  faithful  resolution,  I  did  in  this  par- 
ticular occasion  resign  myself  over  to  thy  disposition,  earnestly 
begging  of  thee  in  my  fervent  prayers,  to  order  all  things  to  the 
best ;  and  confidently  waiting  upon  thy  will  for  the  event.     Cer- 


*  Mr.  PelsetJ]  More  probably  Pelsant,  of  the  Leicestershire  family  of  that 
name ;  several  members  of  it  held  preferments  in  the  county. 

•  Anno  iEtatis  15*». 
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tainly,  never  did  I  in  aO  my  life  more  clearly  roll  myself  upon  the 
Divine  Providence,  than  I  did  in  this  business ;  and  it  succeeded 
accordingly. 

It  fell  out  at  this  time,  that  my  elder  brother  having  some 
occasions  to  journey  unto  Cambridge,  was  kindly  entertained 
there,  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Gilby  *,  fellow  of  Emanuel  college,  who, 
for  that  he  was  bom  in  the  same  town  with  me,  and  had  con- 
ceived some  good  opinion  of  my  aptness  to  learning,  inquired  dili- 
gently concerning  me ;  and  hearing  of  the  diversion  of  my  father's 
purposes  from  the  university,  importunately  dissuaded  from  that 
new  course,  professing  to  pity  the  loss  of  so  good  hopes.  My 
brother,  partly  moved  with  his  words,  and  partly  won  by  his  own 
eyes,  to  a  great  love,  and  reverence  of  an  academical  life,  return- 
ing home,  fell  upon  his  knees  to  my  father,  and  after  the  report 
of  Mr.  Gilby^s  words,  and  his  own  admiration  of  the  place,  earn- 
estly besought  him,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  alter  that  so  pre- 
judicial a  resolution,  that  he  would  not  suffer  my  hopes  to  be 
drowned  in  a  shallow  country-channel ;  but  that  he  would  revive 
his  first  purposes  for  Cambridge ;  adding  in  the  zeal  of  his  love, 
that  if  the  chargeableness  of  that  course  were  the  hinderance,  he 
did  there  humbly  beseech  him,  rather  to  sell  some  part  of  that 
land,  which  himself  should  in  course  of  nature  inherit,  than  to 
abridge  me  of  that  happy  means  to  perfect  my  education. 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  these  words  than  my  father  no  less 
passionately  condescended;  not  without  a  vehement  protestation, 
that  whatsoever  it  might  cost  him,  I  should  (God  willing)  be  sent 
to  the  university.  Neither  were  those  words  sooner  out  of  his 
lips,  than  there  was  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Pelset  knocking  at 
the  door,  to  call  me  to  that  fairer  bondage,  signifying,  that  the 
next  day  he  expected  me,  with  a  full  dispatch  of  all  that  business. 
To  whom  my  father  replied,  that  he  came  some  minutes  too  late ; 
that  he  had  now  otherwise  determined  of  me ;  and  with  a  re* 
spective  message  of  thanks  to  the  master,  sent  the  man  home 
empty,  leaving  me  full  of  the  tears  of  joy  for  so  happy  a  change. 
Indeed  I  had  been  but  lost,  if  that  project  had  succeeded ;  as  it 
well  appeared  in  the  experience  of  him  who  succeeded  in  that 
room,  which  was  by  me  thus  unexpectedly  forsaken. — 0  God,  how 
was  I  then  taken  up  with  a  thankful  acknowledgment,  and  joyful 
admiration  of  thy  gracious  providence  over  me  ! 

*  Nathaniel  Gilby,'}     Son  of  the  preceding  Anthony  Gilby,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  vicar  of  Ashby. 
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And  now  I  lived  in  the  expectation  of  Cambridge ;  whither  ere 
ig  I  happily  came,  under  Mr.  Gilby'^s  tuition,  together  with  my 
rthy  friend  Mr.  Hugh  CholnJey  *,  who,  as  we  had  been  partners 
one  lesson  from  our  cradles,  so  were  we  now  for  many  years 
"tners  of  one  bed.  My  two  first  years  were  necessarily  charge- 
e,  above  the  proportion  of  my  father'^s  power,  whose  not  very 
50  cistern,  was  to  feed  many  pipes  besides  mine.  His  weari- 
)B  of  expense  was  wrought  upon  by  the  counsel  of  some  unwise 
inds,  who  persuaded  hun  to  fasten  me  upon  that  school  as 
ster,  whereof  I  was  lately  a  scholar.  Now  was  I  fetched 
ne  with  an  heavy  heart ;  and  now  this  second  time  had  mine 
^ea  been  nipped  in  the  blossom,  had  not  God  raised  me  up  an 
loped  benefactor,  Mr.  Edmund  Sleigh  ^  of  Derby  (whose  pious 
mory  I  have  cause  ever  to  love  and  reverence).  Out  of  no 
er  relation  to  me,  save  that  he  married  my  aunt,  pitying  my 

apparent  dejectedness,  he  voluntarily  urged,  and  solicited  my 
ler  for  my  return  to  the  university,  and  offered  freely  to  con- 
lute  the  one  half  of  my  maintenance  there,  till  I  should  attain 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  which  he  no  less  really  and 
tngly  performed.  The  condition  was  gladly  accepted ;  thither 
I  I  sent  back  with  joy  enough,  and  ere  long,  chosen  scholar  of 
t  strict  and  well  ordered  college. 

)y  that  time  I  had  spent  six  years  there,  now  the  third  year 
ny  bachelorship  should  at  once  both  make  an  end  of  my  main- 
Bmce,  and  in  respect  of  standing,  gave  me  a  capacity  of  fur- 
r  preferment  in  that  house,  were  it  not  that  my  country  ex- 
led  me,  for  our  statute  allowed  but  one  of  a  shire  to  be  fellow 
re,  and  my  tutor  being  of  the  same  town  with  me,  must  there- 
»  necessarily  hold  me  out.     But,  O  my  God,  how  strangely 

thy  gracious  providence  bring  this  business  about !  I  was  now 
ertainiDg  motions  of  remove.  A  place  was  offered  me  in  the 
nd  of  Gkiemsey,  which  I  had  in  speech  and  chase.  It  fell  out 
t  the  father  of  my  loving  chamberfellow,  Mr.  Cholmley,  a 
tieman  that  had  likewise  dependance  upon  the  most  noble 
nry  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having  occasion  to  go  to  York,  unto 
b  his  honourable  lord,  fell  into  some  mention  of  me.  That 
d  earl  (who  well  esteemed  my  father'^s  service)  having  belikely 

Hugk  Ckolmley,]  Probably  of  the  family  of  Chomley  of  Bransby. 
Edmund  SkiffkJ]  Of  Derby  and  Little  Ireton,  of  a  good  family,  which 
me  extinct  at  the  death,  in  1679>  of  Sir  Samuel  Sleigh,  of  Ash  and  Etwall 
^byshire,  and  of  Gray's  Inn,  London,  knight. 
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Iii*anl  S4»iii<'  InrttiT  wnnU  of  nil*  tliaii  I  «'<iiiM   iL-^  r\'     ::.y  .     •  ^' 

iio-t    iiHiuirv  :if't«T  iiK'.  wliat  w»-n-  in\  nmr- -  .    ulia:    !?*%   ■.     •• 

1      •  •  • 

ami  lii'i'irin^  of  tin*  likrlilifNMl  of  inv    riiii'i\:il.    |r><f'""«'  :  • 
(li^likt*  i»f  it  ;   imt   without   •^miih'  %•  ht  iii*n«-i-.  il.  :?iiT   !.•  ^-   »        i 
was  not  clio!M'ii    fi-llow    of    tliat    roll*  •'••.    mIph:'!     l^    r**  — 
rrcrivnl  Mirli  a|i)iro1iatit>ii.      .\ii*<wt  r  ^»:i'«  n  turn*  .1  ::..i!  t.  \ 
trv  <I«-l)arri'«I  iin* ;   \%liii')i  iM-inir  IUIimI  i^itli  iii\  tut-.r    «*     ■'..  •  • 
lonl*«hi|»  Well    kni'W,  roulil  not   \*\  tin-  ^tatiit*-  :t>i::ii!    x   -^^ 
Thi'  «*arl  |>rf*^'iitlv   rt-|ilii<l.  that  it  that  win-  th<    lii:i<i- r&r. 
woiilil  soon  takf  «»nl<T  to  rrnio\i'  it  ;  \%h'  r*  ii]«':i  hi*  1-  r-i-    -  ;- 

M'litU  wihI-  ft>r  njv  luti»r  Mr.  Iiilhv  tinto  N't-rk.  ai.l  «*.:h  ; -^  S  • 

•  •  •  • 

of  lari; milition-*  of  thi*  i'lia)ilaiii**hi|i  in  In**  h<*ti^  .  at*  !  &«•.*- 

|ironii>«  *«  of  U'tttT  |iro\iHiiiii*t,  lin-u  him  t**  rihi:>ji.!«h   ^  :•  ;^ 
in  the  rol|r«^i'  to  a  fn-r  rli-fti<Mi.     .No  stutw  r  «a-  hi*  *%—  •  :  *  .- 
fifd,  than  th«'  <Li\h  ^^^-n*  M-t  f«ir  tip'  piihUr  (anil  ii)!<^^!*  i  ,.j^r^ 
4'Xainination  of  till*  roni|N'tit«irs.      \\\  tluit   tini'    Im.i   ,u^*    f 
tlipi'  allotti-d  til  thi**  trial  ucn*  |K:i-t,  rt  r!ani  ni  w«  i*.^r!<     *     .*    t 
thi>  nni\|Mrti-<!  ih-afh*  of  that    ihr<ini|i:irul>l\  rih^'i«i.««  v*.  :  :     ■• 
i-arl  «if   lluntini;<!iin.  Ly  uh*****-  In**- ni\  th«n  ili-«-»]  |-  \n\»^i  • .'  r 
nnini  nii'i  H^iril\  I"*  h  ft  to  thf  wiJi   uorlil  ii^:jr  *:■}■  •!  f. -r      I  ;•<: 
nntin-  till -P  i>f  I  |iriH4ii!l\  r- |>nirt  il  to  thi-  ni.i«t*  r   **i  t'*^    r-  '..•  *ff» 
Mr    Mr.  <  li.iih  rtiin  *.  .up!  h- "••Hi^'ht  lilni  !••  !•  ■•1   r  •!-*•.  1^*!  -^ 
•Ijll'^n  !••  w  lin'h  nix  "jitml  liitur  niii^t  !»■  •  -I-  !••  ilt :  \ .  n  if  tfi*  »  >  •'" 
|iriM'ii  ill  il  .  til  -ta\  an\   larthi  r  |rijri  '-  in  tli.it  }  u*;rv«M  .   ».-•: 
h'a\«"    n»i-   t»i   ni\  nwn  l;-""!  li"|'»  —  wl*  ri  — •«  v«  r    wS*««-    «    .•• 
|Mi^«  i|  nil*  hiif  h  t'l  1'  -^  Hi  •  '1-.  :iii<l  in«'r'  ■■j-ji'-rtiir  i'.   •     '  J  '    * 
Annuir  wa-  in.nl^    iii«-,  tiiaT  tli-    pLiri    wa*  j-r-f  ■•■.•••  •:  i    ?■    •■  • 
<-%•  r.  aii'l   th'riti*ri-   that    ni\  tiller  \%.'i«  iIim  ^*> -1  •  f    \.'.  ;».w'f. 
of  n  111' iU  .    arnl    imi'*?  uait    iipi'ij    tin     |>r<.v  |.l.  r->  •    .  (   *•••!  *  -  ;  «• 
(li-|M<^iirj  tl^^tiiiri.  a!i<l    th>-   •  h  I  !  "U   nr.4«t    ii««  •^i«^»rv«   rr^i-**-! 


thi    •!.»%   !i.IIt\i  irr/         I'lit  ii  wa-*   I   wi?"'i  a  ••h«  •  rfiil  i;'.4r.*n-..?«  *'•■ 

lii-%<>n  1  I?    f  r  ^•■H.-l    i.r^l' r.  -t-ii||'»j.-   iMrri  i^-i     •■r     t    ^  -i"  Tsjnmtf, 
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»ld.  Now  was  I  called  to  public  disputations  often,  with  no  ill 
3cess ;  for  never  durst  I  appear  in  any  of  those  exercises  of 
lolarship,  till  I  had  from  my  knees  looked  up  to  heaven  for  a 
issing,  and  renewed  my  actual  dependence  upon  that  divine 
id.  In  this  while  two  years  together  was  I  chosen  to  the 
storic  lecture  in  the  public  schools,  where  I  was  encouraged 
ik  a  sufficient  frequence  of  auditors ;  but  finding  that  well  ap- 
uded  work  somewhat  out  of  my  way,  not  without  a  secret 
me  of  myself  for  so  much  excursion,  I  fairly  gave  up  that 
k  in  the  midst  of  those  poor  acclamations  to  a  worthy  succes- 

Dr.  Dod,  and  betook  myself  to  those  serious  studies,  which 
(ht  fit  me  for  that  high  calling  whereunto  I  was  destined, 
erein  after  I  had  carefully  bestowed  myself  for  a  time,  I  took 

boldness  to  enter  into  sacred  orders ;  the  honour  whereof 
dog  once  attained,  I  was  no  niggard  of  that  talent  which  my 
d  had  entrusted  to  me,  preaching  often  as  occasion  was  offered, 
h  in  country  villages  abroad,  and  at  home  in  the  most  awful 
litory  of  the  university. 

\.nd  now  J  did  but  wait  where  and  how  it  would  please  my 
d  to  employ  me.  There  was  at  that  time  a  famous  school  '* 
eted  at  Tiverton  in  Devon,  and  endowed  with  a  very  large 
eion,  whose  goodly  fabric  was  answerable  to  the  reported 
intenance ;  the  care  whereof,  was  by  the  rich  and  bountiful 
Elder  Mr.  Blundel,  cast  principally  upon  the  then  lord  chief 
'ice  Popham  \    That  faithful  observer  having  great  interest  in 

master  of  our  house.  Dr.  Ghaderton,  moved  him  earnestly 
commend  some  able,  learned,  and  discrete  governor  to  that 
gbty  charge,  whose  action  should  not  need  to  be  so  much  as 

oversight.  It  pleased  our  master  out  of  his  good  opinion  to 
der  this  condition  unto  me,  assuring  me  of  no  small  advan- 
es,  and  no  great  toil,  since  it  was  intended  the  main  load  of 

work  should  lie  upon  other  shoulders.  I  apprehended  the 
don  worth  the  entertaining.  In  that  severe  society  our  times 
■e  stinted,  neither  was  it  wise  or  safe  to  refuse  good  offers. 
Btor  CThaderton  carried  me  to  London,  and  there  presented  me 
the  lord  chief  justice  with  much  testimony  of  approbation. 

Famous  ickool,']    Founded  by  Peter  Blundell,  clothier,  a  native  of  the 
e«  in  1599.     An  account  of  the  school  was  privately  printed  by  Benjamin 
edon,  of  Pilton,  in  Devonshire^  which  was  reprinted  in  1804  by  order  of 
feoffees. 
Pcpham,']  Sir  John  Popham. 
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The  judge  seemed  well  mpayt*d  with  th«'  rlM»ir«*.  I  |«r*«i«*r-; 
acceptance,  he  the  Ktrcn^h  of  hin  favour.  N«»  •■muk-t  h^^i  \ 
parte<l  from  the  judjje,  tlian  in  the  ntreet  a  nK-wM^nir^-r  pr^-wr-V^ 
me  with  a  letter,  from  the  rijrht  virtuou?*  and  wi#rth%  l»!«  t  ^ 
dear  and  happy  memorj)  the  bdy  I>nir}*  of  Suflfitlk.  w^iiVtrv 
the  n»ctorj*  of  h^T  Ilabit4Nl'  then  newly  void,  and  *«rj  •■anir<:i 
dt^Hirin^  nie  to  a<*i*i*pt  of  it.  I  >r.  i  'haderton  olif*fr%  in;;  in  tnr  M^nr 
ehanfiCt*  of  rount^Mianrt*,  Aj^ke^l  me  uliat  th**  matte- r  mi^Kt  (*-  1 
told  him  the  errand,  and  deliven»<l  him  the  U-tt«r  U-^^^->  .>r  i.n 
advice;  which  when  he  had  road.  "Sir.**  (<|ii«*th  I)  "  ix>»-ti.3A» 
iitnl  pulU  me  by  the  nk^eve,  and  telU  niv  it  i^  lii^  wiB  I  •i£»4.i: 
rather  ^o  to  the  ea>t  tlian  to  the  wi-Ht."  *•  .Na)  ~  (W  3Ufn»r*< 
^*  I  nhotdd  rather  think  tliat  <mmI  wouki  la^e  \i»u  sr^*  «<^«vi 
for  that  hi*  liath  eontriviMi  your  en^ai^'Uient  lnTttrr  tK««  t'-mlrr  / 
thiH  k*tter,  uhirh  then'fon*  eoiniiic  tiMi  Ute  nia«  r^^*«T«r  a  far 
and  eany  an^twer.**  To  tliin  I  iNfMiu^lit  liiiii  to  |Anl*»o  m}  «»> 
nent,  adding,  tliat  I  well  knew  ttiat  divinity  wan  tKt-  t-nd 
I  waH  di*»tin«*4i  hy  my  |iarentji.  which  I  ha<l  imi  rtm^tanth 
poMHl  to  myKelt  tluit  I  n«*Ter  m(*ant  oth«T.  tlian  ti>  |»mw  t 
thin  wiwtem  M*h<Md  to  it;  hut  I  naw  tluit  liiHl  «hi»  f 
ready  to  go  the  farther  way  alMiut,  now  calkil  me  tkt* 
dir«*ct4^t  w-a\  to  that  ^aM*n*d  «'nd.  The  i^i^mI  man  ciivkl 
liter  op|M»^*,  hut  only  pk^aikil  the  fli«taf>t«*  which  wiiukl 
Im*  jtiHtly  tAkeii  liy  the  lonl  chief  juMice,  wh«im  I  untlrrt»«A  h^ 
to  Kati«*fv  ;  wliich  I  did*  with  no  t:n*at  dilBcultv.  rxmuaofnAmt  ^ 
hln  kmUhiii  in  mv  riMini.  ni%  oki  friemi  and  chamlHY-Cr&««  H* 
Cholmk'y.  wlif)  findini;  nii  annwfrahk*  arr«-|»Caf»cr  di*|uml 
to  the  placi* ;  no  a^  we  two,  who  cam**  t«n;i*tlw-r  !■>  ihr 
n«»w  mimt  k*ave  it  at  *mci\ 

llavins  then  fi\e«l  ni\  f<M>t  at  llaUt'^l.  I  fouotl   tkrrr 
gf*niu«*  opiHmiti*  to  tli«*  Micc«'««i  of  my  niint«tri.  a  wtttv 
atheiM.  one   Mr    Lill\.  wli«t  lf\  rcaMtii  of  lii«  tra^atW. 
ti«-«  of  diM^nUPM*  and  U'liaviinir.  IiaiI  mi  d«^i>l%  in«iniial#«l 
into  ni\   |>atri»n.  ••ir  UoK  rt   l^rtirv,  tliat    thrri*  «%»   mm 
(«lurin;;  lii^  •  iitir*  n**^-)  f^r  up-  t«*  w.irL  an\  i:****.!  uta«i  tKaS  »^ 


*    IfiirA  I  *HJ  llr  rr«  (If.*-.!  .  u  li.r  %Mll\€    tUf    >>n    «^*-^  ^  ^gtf 

Ik*  ftpi-MliKltcfit        ^xt    J    hi,    I'..,  Kiuvi.  K..«r,rf.  a:.l  i«4  kj^ual  I 
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fcron  of  mine ;  who  by  the  suggestion  of  this  wicked  detractor 
8  set  off  from  me  before  he  knew  me.  Hereupon  (I  confess) 
ding  the  obduredness  and  hopeless  condition  of  that  man,  I 
it  my  prayers  against  him,  beseeching  Ood  daily,  that  he  would 
pleased  to  remove  by  some  means  or  other,  that  apparent  hin- 
"ance  of  my  faithful  labours ;  who  gave  me  an  answer  accord- 
;ly.  For  this  malicious  man  going  hastily  up  to  London,  to 
isperate  my  patron  against  me,  was  then  and  there  swept 
ay  by  the  pestilence,  and  never  returned  to  do  any  farther 
schief. 
Vow  the  coast  was  clear  before  me,  and  I  gained  every  day  of 

good  opinion  and  favourable  respects  of  that  honourable  gen- 
nan  and  my  worthy  neighbours.  Being  now  therefore  settled 
that  sweet  and  civil  country  of  Suffolk,  near  to  St.  EdmundV 
ry,  my  first  work  was  to  build  up  my  house  which  was  then 
remely  ruinous ;  which  done,  the  uncouth  solitariness  of  my 
,  and  the  extreme  incommodity  of  that  single  house-keeping, 
w  my  thoughts  after  two  years  to  condescend  to  the  necessity 
I  married  estate,  which  God  no  less  strangely  provided  for  me. 
r  walking  from  the  church  on  Monday  in  the  Whitsun-week, 
h  a  grave  and  reverend  minister,  Mr.  Grandidge,  I  saw  a 
nely  modest  gentlewoman  standing  at  the  door  of  that  house, 
sre  we  were  invited  to  a  wedding-dinner,  and  enquiring  of  that 
rthy  friend  whether  he  knew  her,  "  Yes,''  (quoth  he)  "  I  know 
'  well,  and  have  bespoken  her  for  your  wife.*"  When  I  fur- 
r  demanded  an  account  of  that  answer,  he  told  me,  she  was 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  much  respected,  Mr. 
orge  Winniff*  of  Bretenham ;  that  out  of  an  opinion  had  of  the 
less  of  that  match  for  me,  he  had  already  treated  with  her 
ber  about  it,  whom  he  found  very  apt  to  entertain  it,  advising 

not  to  neglect  the  opportunity ;  and  not  concealing  the  just 
ises  of  the  modesty,  piety,  good  disposition,  and  other  virtues 
t  were  lodged  in  that  seemly  presence,  I  listened  to  the  mo- 
il as  sent  from  God ;  and  at  last  upon  due  prosecution  happily 
availed,  enjoying  the  comfortable  society  of  that  meet  help  for 
!  space  of  forty-nine  years. 

[  had  not  passed  two  years  in  this  estate  when  my  noble  friend 
Edmund  Bacon  *,  with  whom  I  had  much  intireness,  came  to 

IVimnff.']  Or  Wenyeve.  The  bishop's  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  christened  at 
vsted  on  December  26,  1605. 
Sir  Edmund  Bacon, "]  Brother  to  lady  Drury. 
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me,  and  eariieHtly  »uliciu*d  inc  fur  my  comfAany  in  a  )(mntn  t« 
him  projoctod  to  the  S|ia  in  Ardenna  \  Uyin^  ln-forr  mr  tkr  mi^t 
the  eaAin(*sH,  the  pleaftun%  and  the  U^nefit  of  that  f^maU  t-&tn«»^ 
ganci\  if  o|»|M>rtunity  were  taken  at  tliat  time*,  »h4*fi  tht  ««H  ^ 
Hertford  *  paHHiMi  in  emluutHV  to  the  arch-duke  AllM*rt  <«f  llrai/^ 
I  H<M)n  vieldtMl,  aH  for  the  n^aMUui  bv  him  unrtnl.  m>  v^wmaB^  i^ 
tile  great  desire  1  iiad  to  inform  mym^lf  ocularly  of  tht-  %Imu  mm 
practice  of  the  Kominh  church;  the  knowlc*<l|*t*  mhtrr*4  i»£^ 
Ih>  of  no  Hmall  um*  to  m«*  in  my  lioly  Mtation.  Ila%intf  xhtn4i9* 
taken  ean»ful  onh*r  for  the  Hupply  of  mjk  eharipp«  with  tht 
and  ^cnnI  allowance*  of  my  nean'^t  frieiuhs  I  c^t4*fft^  uAo  t 
w»crri  voyap»*. 

'  /«  Ardtmma.]  In  the  Unrti  of  Anlrnnm 

'  Earl  of  Hfr(f,,rd.]    FUlwmnl   Seymour,  mrl   of    llrrtfori.    9m  W 
l*Miccior  fluke  of  SotiMTvrt,   and   cricbrmtcd   fur  bis 
Kathanne  iirry.  llie  rmljAMj  in  I  G(»5  wa*  •j^rial,  to  mafins  a 
carl,  wIhi  waa  grocrally  timught  to  be  maater  of  motr  trmir 
Dobletnan  in  Knf(lancJ,  reaolre^l  Ut  make  a  tiilenthd  a|iprar»acr, 
lo.fMioX.  Iieaiilet  bis  allnvanre. 

*  Tkig  ifrret  ro|ay^.]   .Sec   Hitbup  IlalKt  FfM'im.  t>e<«d    1    tfim.  %    i 
r^pwi  of  §ome  obtfrrmiiomM  im  mp  Traret. 

I  Kive  an  ri  tract  or  two  frtun  tbia  Uiirr  of  inaltcf*  tool 
tbe  text. 

"  All  nvil  ocrurrrnrrt ;  at  wbat  fair  citirt.  «bat  vtraivre 
tainmrnt«,  iUiik'T*.  drliKht*  wr  ft>und.     air   fit  fiir  c4bee 
rtrmnir^     mhat  I  ntrtrd  ag  a  dirmf,  «ithin  tbr  tiibrrr  1^  my 
|«|irr  •hall  not  •{«rr.  in  «<>tnr  |iart,  X*t  tr\uir%. 

**  Al«in)(  our  »aT.  bow  manir  rburrbrt  mw  we  (lrmul.abc«l        Nt 
but  nitir  bra|>«,  to  tril  tbr  i«*»i  n|{rr.  tbrre  ba'l  liem  UAb 
tibtT       t>  '  tbr  iiiiMTaMr  fiN«t«tf  }••  4if  war.  tirtulrt  bloi»i»Wtl, 
latii«n  '      fm'f   hatti    il^nr  that  tketr,  wbirb  rorrfoae«#«f  w^a^  «ia  9^  m   <- 
wtmU  ill  I,  but  «AuJ  •f'l     tbr  trutb  utlktm  tball  tate  tbe   valU   «tf4 
to  tf^-ak  tni!% ,  « )iatr%  rr  tlir  %  ul^ar  rtrlaim.  irfo iafry  |iuUe«l 
Hilt  r45>#      If  tbrrr  bad  \trrn  i)«>   llnIUnder  to  rate  tlwai. 
fallrn  al«ine  ,  ratbrr   than  bi-lr  %»*  inurb  iiii|*Miy  uimWv 
Tbr«r  Mv  t{irriar!r«.  nf»t  •**  inufb  i>f  crmfUf,mM  fmti%tt    eternity  %4 
of  ii'mi 

"  Hut.      wKwh  I  »  ifi  irrrl  at,  •  l.ui^  b'«  Ul!,  htn]  Jr«ujt«' r«-.~jrcia  n 

rt'U.r'.U  tK  •  -      If    v  f  r  that  >/r^«</io«  1%  r.. 4  •••  n#or««arv.  ae  aarfw*  ' 

llirit.  »•    wr   lAi   •  f    t\ir    f    «,  f«/r  *•««{.  wtirfi  lUty    UT  Rv  •«< 

ini»'  b  •:  .U-\  •  (  t:.'  .r  •  vi* .   t.>  '.r.  «•.  l^'.nl  «>f  :L. ,   r.*  n^,  ^i     f  rxa^  !• 

and   lv1.  tl.rtr   ..!   vr'!«  ^T    «  \N  !.-  Y-^trf  l.ir«   1    r.^ .   »>k*I.     M«    !&*■ 

4^  tbr  if  I  wr-,.  «i..<  ii  r.    «    Aa/#  '.*  '-  %)*%'.'.  trr  thr«r    tr^rtl    afWa    k-St 

all  tl»r   fftt   'ic&i*f.   ::.m'    '■*   i      r.   1:  •    :..f »  t    «t  ^f   I;*irr       I   |««^^H«t. 

•lfvaint-1      tl*r  f  tfffil  •!*«<.  ^i.it.ft  till  r*iiilii|mrr 
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We  waited  some  days  at  Harwich  for  a  wind,  which  we  hoped 
ight  waft  us  over  to  Dunkirk,  where  our  ambassador  had  lately 
dded ;  but  at  last  having  spent  a  day,  and  half  a  night  at  sea, 
3  were  forced  for  want  of  favour  from  the  wind,  to  put  in  at 
Gieenborough,  from  whence  coasting  over  the  rich  and  pleasant 
mity  of  Kent,  we  renewed  our  shipping  at  Dover,  and  soon 
iding  at  Calais,  we  passed  after  two  days  by  waggon  to  the 
rong  towns  of  Graveling,  and  Dunkirk,  where  I  could  not  but 
id  much  horror  in  myself  to  pass  under  those  dark  and  dreadful 
isons,  where  so  many  brave  Englishmen  had  breathed  out  their 
Ills  in  a  miserable  captivity.  From  thence  we  passed  through 
imioxburgh,  Ipre,  Gaunt,  Courtray,  to  Bruxells,  where  the 

'  At  Brussells  I  saw  some  English  women  profess  themselves  vestals ;  with 
housand  rites,  I  know  not  whether  more  ridiculous,  or  magical.  Poor 
lis !  they  could  not  be  fools  enough  at  home.  It  would  have  made  you  to 
y,  laugh,  disdain,  I  know  not  which  most,  to  see  by  what  cunning  slights 
1  fair  pretences,  that  weak  sex  was  fetched  into  a  wilful  bondage  :  and,  if 
me  two  can  agree,  willingly  constrained  to  serve  a  master,  whom  they  nnist 
1  cannot  obey :  whom  they  may  neither  forsake  for  their  vow,  nor  can 
Bse  for  their  frailty. — What  follows  hence  ?  Late  sorrow,  secret  mischief, 
lery  irremediable.     Their  forwardness  for  will-worship  shall  condemn  our 

dness  for  truth 

'  At  Ghent,  a  city  that  commands  reverence  for  age,  and  wonder  for  great- 

a,  we  fell  upon  a  Capuchin  novice,  which  wept  bitterly,  because  he  was 

;  allowed  to  be  miserable.     His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor ;  his  back,  the 

I :  all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well ;  which  another,  being 

idemned  to,  would  justly  account  a  torment. — What  hindered,  then  ? — 

ty  to  his  mother  would  not  permit  this,  which  he  thought  piety  to  God  : 

could  not  be  a  willing  beggar,  unless  his  mother  must  beg  unwillingly, 

was  the  only  heir  of  his  father ;  the  only  stay  of  his  mother.     The  com- 

i  of  her  widowhood  depended  on  this  her  orphan  ;  who  now,  naked,  must 

or  into  the  world  of  the  Capuchins,  as  he  came  first  into  this  ;  leaving  his 

ids  to  the  division  of  the  fraternity  :  the  least  part  whereof  should  have 

n  hers,  whose  he  wished  all.    Hence  those  tears,  that  repulse.    I  pitied 

ill-bestowed  zeal;  and  rather  wished,  than  durst  teach  him,  more  wisdom. 

jve  men  for  devout,  the  Jesuits  for  learned  and  pragmatical,  have  engrossed 

opinions  from  other  orders. — O  hypocrisy !     No  Capuchin  may  take,  or 

cfa  silver :  for  these  are,  you  know,  the  quintessence  of  Franciscan  spirits. 

ii  metal  is  as  very  an  anathema  to  these,  as  the  wedge  of  gold  to  Achan  : 

the  oSer  whereof,  he  starts  back,  as  Moses  from  the  serpent :  yet  he  car- 

i  a  boy  with  him,  that  takes  and  carries  it ;  and  never  complains  of  either 

tal  or  measure.     I  saw,  and  laughed  at  it ;  and,  by  this  open  trick  of 

x>crisy,  suspected  more,  more  close.    How  could  I  choose  ?  while,  com- 

nly,  the  least  appears  of  that  which  is  loathsome  in  appearance,  much  more 

nature. — At  Namur,  on  a  pleasant  and  steep  hill-top,  we  found  one,  that 

I  termed  a  married  hermit;  approving  his  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  that 

lid  make  choice  of  so  cheerful  and  sociable  a  solitariness." 
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aiuiuisHador  had  ncniv  sati*  Anwu  In 'fun*  ii"*.     Thr^i  n>»M-  j  -   • 
iiuin  ill  wlhisi*  nmipaiiy  I  tra\«-IltN|,  \ia-  ui'Ir>»iii«t|  uitli  t;ji:  ^  *. 
visitatiiMis.    Alllo||^*^t  tin*  rot  then-  iMiiif  t«i  liiiii  an   \.'.^::^:  .*  "^ 
tli'iiiaii,  who  iiaxiiiLT  run  hiin^^lf  nut  of  hn.itli  in  l'*.*   i:    .•     *    -  ■  " 
hail  lnr<ikrii  lii>  ntuntrv.  an«l   tlnTriiitli   lii«>   r*!*    •:.    x:  .  »l^ 
turiHMl  lintli  liiifot  au«l  |iii\>iri:in.  r« -^itlin:;  ii'<u  in  ilrui-  ..*       ]  -  •• 
mail,  nfli-rtV'w  iuti'n'hanp'>tit'i*iiiu|i!iiii*-iit  ulth^iir  l.*!r..*.i;  :  iU-   - 
frll   into  ail   h\|H'rlMi|iral   |iri'«lii'ati<)ii  of  tin-  u..h>i*rfui    i...-%  i^« 
doiH'  iii'\\l\  '  1i\  iMir  la«K  at   /irht-in.  **t  >h*  ry*  u   \i' .^\»   ■    t:^     i* 
Sliar|i  hill  ;  l»v  Li|i-iu*«  iMliiiJ  Ajij'rirtJ^t/  ;  tli*  «  r-  di:  »  r    r>  •  <  •  :i  ' 
that  uiirtliy  kiiiirlit  wittily  (|Ui-titini-<l.  hi-   a\<>«i*-|    a    ^•xn*'^^ 
liiirai'lf  nf  run*  wmu'jht  hy  Iht  u|"iii  liiiu«M  If       I  «-..i:.r.^  ;•: 
rfHiiii  ill  tilt'  iiiiiKt   of  tlii-  «liM'iitir-M-  (li.ihit*-*!  i."!   I/k-   a  i     -^ 
hut  ill  surh  mluur  ainl  r:i.-«hiiiii  .i.**  iiii;;ht    U  *<l    -^  i  ..r«     r    i  'n 
nii«l  lifarinLT  iu\  rouiitr\iiiaii'>  /•  ahiut  ami  « ••nti>i  i.?  r*  L^:    *  •  ^ 
la«t  a.ski-il  him  thin  i|iii-tiiiii.  "  >ir."  («jiiii:h   I)      l\.:    '  jk«-       j- 
n-|i(>rt  nfynur'^  U*  ^raiiti-'l  fnr  trtii .  I  U  •M-«fh  \.*\i  •«  ^.-'f.  •  r   m  a: 
«litrrrtii<*('   tli«  n*   i**   lH-i\\i\t    th«-^-    nnnirii  •*    Mr.i«L    y-,    %»'   k** 
uriiut^ht  h\  thin  la<h.aiitl  thii-M-  uhiih  \\«  n-  Mrim^hr  )•«  \  '^^ ^-..w. 
h\  Miiiif  M-*«tal-.  I'V  fhariii-*  and  !*ih  II- .    tht-  nth*  r  t*T  tl.*:  i  '^' 

•  V  I 

imtcil.  in  tlii'  Kit*'  |inhli">h«  <l  rt  jiiirt  iif  i\u  «.!  nnr.n  1*  «.  >«>iij<  i*^'-*  **•' 
|iri-«i'i  iIm  i|   t*i  «-iinif   ii|i<in  a  lii'l.ii.  :iiiii  ^xiit*    !•*  u:k.»f    i     •.■  '  & 
\%t  II    I M  flip-    till  ir  a|>|ip>a>-h  .    and   tlM' r-.    ••!!.«  r    -l   :.    .  :.k.— r   .4 
nh-i  r^atj'iii- "       I'll!-   1:1  nrli  ni:in    ni»t    txi"'-!;!!^    ••:.   h    a     ..  -••■•: 
InuM  n:i    .m-wt  !•  il.  *"  >jr.  I  th'  u*'l  i-r-'S  *"  thi*  k.:.  !  ■  f  •.  •    «a.*^ 
hut   Ml-    li^tvi-    ni    tli«-    <it\   ni:in\   l.niM't.-*  liiviiH^.   \»:';.    »;.  r      .     f. 

m 

uiiuM  iiii  a-*   \"ii  !«■  «*"iili  r.  %«-u  niJ 'it!  —H.nt  r  n  « •  :*•    ^ar.«rAr> 
I    :i«k*  •!    \«li<>irt    III     tii'ik    fur    till     iM>"*t    •  ii.t!'' :i!    il.i  .  .        .*'   '  :m 
pl.ii  •       h*"    n:inii  d    !••   Mi>    lafhi  r  <  I'-T-ni-*.  \ii*'\   r!^^.    ^   :/^:    ii- 

I.«fn»i  f.  A»  r*   !.-  !  at.  1   I  •  '  •*.  -i-    i    ••  •'■   1   .  '.  x.  •    I  »■  ■.  'f    »  ^1  M.  .      ...    t-Lr-t 

rr  J  A  ft   !   •  \  •:  •   .».-    J.      .'  •  '   \      •  r^  ai    .  1*  k'-*     a  »..>.'  i  '.■•:  a'  •  '•       V->^  <» 

4rM«"'.     '.*    •    I  ;•  I.    :.   .N    :•■    /     •.#    ■■    V   *r  «    »;    :     -    1  ^r        ^.^  •■««■.  mv 

I  IF    mil     ft      I  •  i.ii         1                    •%.:''?  •        fc-.      J     ••     •    I      ^.  .*   ,% 

»  ■    >■       .  ...  .  '...•:  .  ,.  .  ,.  •    i     •      .      -      ^   r 

*•■■       •  ■►'  ...  i"  ■■.#■•»    lb-     ■.*:« 

!■  »  ■       •         \'  .'     ■        •       •.■  .  ■  •     *     t  'r      ••       arf  .    ^-» 


I 


I 


» 


li«  »  •  r».       I    V  r     .  f>  f     •'     Ii.  ..  »         l|r    u  «»  A<  •:    .  •     .  «    .si    .'  ^,    -     :i    a«^       k» 
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ould  be  very  glad  to  give  me  conference,  if  I  would  be  pleased  to 
»me  up  to  the  Jesuits  college.  I  willingly  yielded.  In  the 
temoon  the  forward  gentleman  prevented  his  time  to  attend 
e  to  the  father,  (as  he  styled  him,)  who  (as  he  said)  was 
ady  to  entertain  me  with  a  meeting.  I  went  alone  up  with 
m;  the  porter  shutting  the  door  after  me,  welcomed  me 
th  a  Deo  gratuM.  I  had  not  stayed  long  in  the  Jesuits  hall, 
fore  Costerus  came  in  to  me,  who  after  a  friendly  salutation, 
1  into  a  formal  speech  of  the  unity  of  that  church,  out  of  which 
no  salvation,  and  had  proceeded  to  lose  his  breath,  and  labour, 
A  not  I  (as  civilly  as  I  might)  interrupted  him  with  this  short 
iBwer ;  "  Sir,  I  beseech  you  mistake  me  not.  My  nation  tells 
u  of  what  religion  I  am.  I  come  not  hither  out  of  any  doubt 
my  professed  belief,  or  any  purpose  to  change  it,  but  moving  a 
lestion  to  this  gentleman,  concerning  the  pretended  miracles  of 
e  time,  he  pleased  to  refer  me  to  yourself  for  my  answer,  which 
>tion  of  his  I  was  the  more  willing  to  embrace,  for  the  fame 
at  I  have  heard  of  your  learning  and  worth ;  and  if  you  can 
re  me  satisfaction  herein,  I  am  ready  to  receive  it."*^  Hereupon 
I  settled  to  our  places,  at  a  table  in  the  end  of  the  hall, 
d  buckled  to  a  farther  discourse.  He  fell  into  a  poor  and 
iperfect  account  of  the  difference  of  divine  miracles  and  dia- 
lical ;  which  J  modestly  refuted :  from  thence  he  slipped  into 
cholerick  invective  against  our  church,  which  (as  he  said) 
old  not  yield  one  miracle;  and  when  I  answered,  that  in 
r  church,  we  had  manifest  proofs  of  the  ejection  of  devils  by 
iting  and  prayer,  he  answered  that  if  it  could  be  proved,  that 
er  any  devil  was  dispossessed  in  our  church,  he  would  quit  his 
[igion. — Many  questions  were  incidentally  traversed  by  me; 
lerein  I  found  no  satisfaction  given  me.  The  conference  was 
!ig  and  vehement ;  in  the  heat  whereof,  who  should  come  in 
it  father  Baldwin ',  an  English  Jesuit,  known  to  me,  as  by  face 
fter  I  came  to  Brussels)  so  much  more  by  fame.  He  sate  down 
K)n  a  bench  at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and  heard  no  small 
iTt  of  our  dissertation,  seeming  not  too  well  apaid,  that  a  gentle- 
Ml  of  his  nation,  (for  still  I  was  spoken  to  in  that  habit,  by  the 
ile  of  dominatio  vestrd)  should  depart  from  the  Jesuits  college 

*  Father  Baidtoin,']  William  Baldwin,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  at  first  professor 
theology  at  Louvain,  and  vice-prefect  of  the  English  Jesuit  mission  in  the 
stherlands ;  afterwards  rector  of  the  Enghsh  seminary  at  St.  Omer.  He 
)d  September  28,  1632,  aged  69. 
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no  l)ottcr  witinfifd.     On  the  next  iiittniiii;;  tht-n-fon*  h*-  ••rvi*  :•• 
HaiiR*  Kn^lish  |iliysiciaii  to  my  l<Ml;riiii;  uith  a  cuiirt«^>u«  c-a;- 
latioii,  profrHttin^  to  take*  it  uiikimlly.  tliat  lii^  r«»uiitrrniai3  •*»  ■.•: 
iiiakr  olioict*  of  niiv  otlu'r.  to  coiiffr  witli,   tliaii   h.iu<w  .'f.   «*j 
(h'sinMi  InUIi  inim*  ac<|uamtaiic«*  aiid  full  Miti*iiArti<*D.      >.r  K^ 
iiiuiifl  Ikii'on,  ill  ulioHi*  iK'arint;  tlit*  iiu-**'^!:;!'  «&•»  t|«Ii^>r^i  ji«' 
nil*  wcret  Hi^nn  of  his  utt<*r  uiiwilliii(^u-*«H  tn  iri««-  majk  t«*  n«  ^^* 
tlu»r coiifiToiiCi'H,  tlu»  iHsui»\iln'nof  (MHO' i%i* ui n-  t*»  |»*ii«  {.trr-^ 
and  iN^yond  the  l>onn(is  of  that  pnttf-ction)  nii;;lit  |ani««  tlarr^  r  ^.« 
I  n*tuni(Hl  a  nianiierlv  ansHcr  of  tlianki  to  fatht  r  ilaki«r^  .   *'J 
for  anv  furlhiT  ronf«*n*nri»,  that   it  wrri»  Uiiitlfw*.      |  o^i  •- « 
ho|N»  to  niiivcrt   him,  an<l  wan  ri*Milvt«l  h«'  «h«>uM  m*!  ai:«f  =r 
and  th«  nTon'  iNitli  of  uh  Hhotild  ri*?*t  uhcr**  ui*  wt  n>. 

I><'|»aninL;  fpMii  IJrii-'M-l?,  wr  wm*  r»r  Naniiir.  aiiil   L*-"^       is 
th«'  uay   uc*   fminil  thr  i^imnI  hand  of  ^umI.  in  ih-lnvnn«;   u*  fro 
thr  daiii^iT  (if  tnt'diiint«-rs.  ami  i»f  a  iii:;litly  intrmiH-^*   i&r:.>2*:  • 
MiHpiriniin  ri>ii\<i\  )  into  that  hliHM|\  i*it\.      Ttitiio-nt  cAa>  \    '.v 
Spadanr  \i:it«-r*.  \%lii  n*  I  luid  ijimmI  h  i-un*  to  a«ld  a  ^o^v*  •**» 
tur\  of  niiilitatiimH  *  to  tlii»^4'  I  had  i-uhli-hfil  Uftir^-  in\   ^mrw* 
Aft«T  \\r   hail  p*|M  nt  a  ju^t   tim«*   at   thti">4-  iii«  •!!•  iii^]   «««^    •« 
n'ttirncil  to  l.ici;i*.  anil  in  «iur  paMHa^i'  up  thi-  timt  \|i««a  '    I 
a  daiiLT'Toii^  t'tmtlirt  ujth  a   >«trlMiiii>.t,  :i  prnir   «*f  IN*    I  xr 
uho  t«M*k  nri*a*.ifin   h\  mir  kiii«  Ini/  ;it  the   no  ipt  *f  •:>    ••«f-^4» 
rl-t,    til  |H TMiailt'  all  th«- i'«inipaii\  «•!*  i»ur  ai-kn'-»U -^ji  *'-r.:     4  t 
traii^di'^tantiatitin.       I    <iti-<tiii|    tli<    ra^il.    ••h-Msr^    \.'^» -a.    «'a 
^r«iiiiii| '  thii  nil  ft    p'i-<tiir«'  iil»fain'>l    with   tit         \  i»*     ci^   ;- « 
furl' 111-*  11) Mill  hi- I'Mhvit-tM'n.  and  hi**  %i-h«  m<  nt  a^««  Lft:*-*  ^•■j-k: 
jdin  MJth  him.  in  :i  ri;/lit  d<i\%ii  railing  n|»*iii  «>ur  rhurx-K    axvi  *  m 
;;iiiii.      I  toM   till  III  thi  \    kni  u    uhir*    tin  \    w.  p       f  r   n-i-     I 

taki  II  lliifh'i-  lif    tlh-    **ii-lirit\     nf    tin  ir    taw«.    ii.li]{.it::i^   x:.% 

nil  lit  Ih  III  aLT-iiii-'t  tii«  ir  n  li^i«>n  •^tal>li«h*'«t.  an^l  \t^f%i  tt  «s  ««i 
•  •fd\  iij.iMi  ui\  •{•  !'•  nil  .  iii't  <*.i*>!in^' :iti\  a*>|«  r«2  'ii  up«<r.  !rft*%  i«" 
nad\  to  m.iiiit.iin  **iir  ••v«ri  .  \%hii  li  thuiudi  1  |- rf<mi-<i  i£  »•  W* 
1<  rni*  .iH  I  iiii^'!.;    %•*  i\n   \\i*'\*  t  **(  \\.**^    /•  a!   t*  wjk*   «•<   t»«^ 

that  tl.-    )  .»!•  l.>  -^  ••!  :  i,>  \r  ■  }..i:; j-  •!  I  •  til:!"  :..\ii*  •  «•  U  ^x:.   :   ■  •.-_••*■  "• 
•   f  ^m  I.' ,     '  U':i.'-.'    •!       **••       ^I'      'A'     •  •  1       \     • «.     .»t!-rf  lim  a-^ 
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)me  perilous  issue,  had  not  sir  Edmund  Bacon,  both  by  his  eye, 
id  by  his  tongue,  wisely  taken  me  off.  I  subduced  myself 
)eedily  from  their  presence,  to  avoid  further  provocation  :  the 
*ior  began  to  bewray  some  suspicions  of  my  borrowed  habit,  and 
Ad  them,  that  himself  had  a  green  satin  suit  once  prepared  for 
a  travels  into  England,  so  as  I  found  it  needful  for  me  to  lie 
ose  at  Namur ;  from  whence  travelling  the  next  day  towards 
russels  in  the  company  of  two  Italian  captains,  seignior  Ascanio 
egro  and  another  whose  name  I  have  forgotten :  they  enquiring 
to  our  nation  and  religion,  wondered  to  hear  that  we  had  any 
iptism  or  churches '  in  England.  The  congruity  of  my  Latin, 
Q  respect  of  their  perfect  barbarism)  drew  me  and  the  rest  into 
leir  suspicion,  so  as  I  might  overhear  them  muttering  to  each 
her,  that  we  were  not  the  men  we  appeared.  Straight  the  one 
them  boldly  exprest  his  conceit,  and  together  with  this  charge, 
!gan  to  enquire  of  our  condition.  I  told  them  that  the  gentle- 
an  he  saw  before  us,  was  the  grandchild  of  that  renowned  Bacon, 
e  great  chancellor  of  England,  a  man  of  great  birth  and  quality, 
id  that  myself,  and  my  other  companions,  traveUed  in  his  attend- 
ice  to  the  Spa,  from  the  train,  and  under  the  privilege  of  our 
te  ambassador;  with  which  just  answer  I  stopped  their  mouths. 
Betuming  through  Brussels  we  came  down  to  Antwerp,  the 
j^on  of  cities ;  where  my  curiosity  to  see  a  solemn  procession 
i  St.  John  Baptist^s  day  might  have  drawn  me  into  danger 
hrough  my  willing  unreverence  *)  had  not  the  hulk  of  a  tall 
rabanter,  behind  whom  I  stood  in  a  comer  of  a  street,  shadowed 

^  BtqsiUm  or  churches.']  Compare  above,  Lffe  of  Whitgift,  vol.  ill.  pp.  618- 
I,  and  note. 

*  WUUng  tmreoertnceJ]  When  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  the  great  oriental 
x>lar,  was  on  his  return  from  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1640,  during 
me  stay  which  he  made  at  Genoa,  there  was  (as  he  would  often  tell  his 
ends)  ^  on  a  certain  day,  a  religious  procession,  which  went  through  the 
eets  with  all  the  ceremonial  pomp,  that  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  And 
he  stood  in  a  convenient  place^  to  take  a  view  of  it,  he  was  surprised 
kh  the  discourse  of  some  persons,  at  a  little  distance,  who  talked  in  Arabic. 
\sj  were  a  couple  of  slaves  in  chains,  who  being  confident  that  nobody 
did  understand  the  language  they  spake  in,  expressed  their  opinions  of 
iat  they  saw  with  all  manner  of  freedom.  And  as  they  rallied  the  pageantry 
rf  beheld,  with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  so  from  it  they  took  occasion  to  ridicule 
iristiantty  itself,  and  to  load  it  with  contempt.  So  unhappy  has  the  church 
Borne  been  in  her  practices  on  the  Christian  religion  :  for  whilst  to  serve 
Be  worldly  designs,  she  hath  laboured  to  engage  the  minds  of  the  vulgar 
i  by  empty  shows  and  superstitious  solemnities,  she  hath  by  those  corrupt 
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me  from  mitice.  Thence  ilt»wn  the  fair  river  «»f  Scht4A  mw 
to  FIuhIiii)^,  where  i]|H)n  th«'  n^tMilutinii  «»f  mir  ci»m|iftn«  t->  <jt 
Homc  hourn,  I  iiaMtwl  to  Miildlrbur^h  to  •m-^*  ad  ancif-ot  r*<»"s^ 
Tluit  vmit  loHt  me  my  |MiMia^e  ;  en*  I  euuM  n-tum.  I  mi^r.:  •-« 
our  hhip  under  Hail  for  Kn^land.  Tlie  ma^^trr  lia<l  with  thr  m^i 
mltere<l  his  |>ur|)OHe,  and  ealleil  alnianl  with  kucIi  «-atr  rf><^.  :iui: 
my  com|>any  must  either  away,  or  undent »  the  tiaxarU  </  %«- 
much  hiHrt.  I  l<N)ked  lon^  after  them  in  \ain.  and  nadU  ntsrsss^ 
to  Middlehur^h  waited  hmi;.  for  an  inom^tnit'nt  and  t4-in{*<»a* 
paMaa^e. 

After  Home  year  and  half,  it  pleanod  <mm|  une&iNTt* «U^  t-i  ntt- 
trive  the  chant(u  of  my  station*.  My  mt-aiiM  wrn*  l4it  4r^  »: 
Ilalnted  ;  yet  such  an  I  oftrn  |»n»feHHe<U  if  my  th«-n  |«tn«fi  «  ^ 
have  added  hut  one  t4'n  ixiunds  hy  yi^ar.  (whirh  I  ht  M  to  l»  tW 
value  of  my  detaine<l  due)  I  nhrndd  iie^er  lui«e  r%fno«<^  *^r 
morning  an  I  lay  in  my  Im^I,  a  Htmnf^  niiitii»o  mm/^ 
glani*<Nl  into  my  thoii^htM  of  gtMng  t«»  t^in<l«tn.  I 
betiNjk  me  to  the  way.  The  gruund  titat  apiM^annl  cif  tliat 
|MitM%  wan  to  h|K«k  with  my  |iatn)n  nir  K«»U-rt  iNiiri.  tf  Wi 
o<*caHifin  of  th«*  |iuhlir  |in'a<*h«-rHhi|i  cif.^t.  Kdmund*  lUaj. 
offered  me  u|Hin  ^imnI  ronditii>n*«,  I  mi^ht  dravt  him  to  a  w 
yieliianee  nf  that  |ariN-|  nf  my  dur  nLiintnuiiit*!- '.  wli»rh  w^  ir^ 
Ikaek  fmm  my  n(»t  o%<r'di"^*r\in'^  |in*dtt*f«^tfMir.  W  h«>br«rt^  vi 
errand  di^.Miadi'd  m«*  fnan  mo  uiiLCAinful  a  rluin:^-.   wbicli  kfti  * 

aiMitiimt.  rtiMitrtl  what  i«  intlniiclr  raljuna!.  «:tc  ui«l  r<»«i.  U«  %hm  i 
aii<l  rr|>riiA<  h  i»f  infitlrU  '*     *I'«irir«  l,ife  •  f  Pocrrk,  p    I*,  j^r&ir*!  W  Pi 
Tkeclt^icalii  urkt,  mA  I.    C'«fiii|iarr  ai»ii  aU»%r. /j«/r  r/|kJ»#y. «v«  u  ^   iT. 

•  /%r  ckam>;t  o/ m^  italutm  ]  Srr  K}iiitlr«.  l»n*.I  1  Kf>A«1.  >  *"  I 
hr  (ti«l  u*t%  tiiut'h  rt«;<)r  \\rrr  %i  lla«i«tc<l  .  f>>r  iluniiit  h.«  U^m  tWw  ««  m> 
•lNi%r  two  )r%r^  in  thr  rri;i%trr  **f  thr  «Afiir  KaaI  \^  L.W  h#  ii*i  Wiii_  li 
|irra<hril  tt.rrr  tiiiir«  a  Mirk.  Till  withtti  ft  fr«  trftT*.  Xhnw  ««•  ••  1  Mi  » 
fiirtiir.!  \,\  •  ifrntlff  tiimii  wlm  )ia«  %rtti  it  iii  the  jiTii  rn>|[^r  h  mw.  •  f&/^  ^ 
left*)  with  h«  tii'ittti.  /aiiia*  •' io  .  >■«■••«■  ftryttm  ,  <^ai>i  ■  \Aif*»k  1 
•  ii|ij«>*r,  whnt  hr  t.r^l  ««ttirl  hTT.  ftll'l  riprr««4ir  *A  ft  K-&*i.  W«l  M^l* 
lit.ftft.^  *.  •.*.  \t\  ('  t.S -.'  ftr  1  .!  '«  ifi  *•%*•>.  A  v.*  «ii*ftS,  «  brffv  !»;  IotS 
€■»■(!  '    f*»'..f,   f.'    n.  ■..  1     '\.\\t     .    .'    i     all  1    -I.r   !      ■.    ti.r    tft;- *    ,  ^^wx^-^s    « OA    *• 

prr>l>  ■  I  <«  1%   %i.  \    •  i  •  •  %•■  r«  ■!•  !^  «  n-  !>-ri  "      ( '\,..^:u%  Htstt0^  ^ 
!.■•«.  ;•    '   . 

Ms    i.*  m  -I-  f*«  ••#<■        ■     I    ;     I.    J    1    l*t-.rr..  h^    f   '.r.  1  r    4    1>4kl 
whi  h  l.f    •  I,*   ?•  I    .1.   !r.  *    i    fc  r  .   i..«   J  »if.  f     t.r  K  •'•^Tt  l>*\rf^. 
rratt-rr    •...    M.r    r- ■  ••  ri    »*        '    •    :.    ;-      !..:»    a  yar     ft:-}    ii.i^t«.£^ 
rr|«'rl«    i.;«  i.  •.•».■.  j  •«!,.  i      f   «  :i  .  -|u«  f*  r  Ihr  iwt\^^t  A  ibt  f«v%  '     ^  *^ 
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een  to  my  sensible  advantage,  he  should  have  readily  given  way 
Qto,  but  not  offering  me  the  expected  encouragement  of  my  con- 
nuance  ;  with  him  I  stayed  and  preached  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
•wing.  That  day  sir  Robert  Drury,  meeting  with  the  lord 
'enny  *,  fell  belike  into  the  commendation  of  my  sermon.  That 
tligious  and  noble  lord  had  long  harboured  good  thoughts  con- 
»ming  me,  upon  the  reading  of  those  poor  pamphlets  which  I 
id  formerly  published:  and  long  wished  the  opportunity  to 
low  me.  To  please  him  in  this  desire,  sir  Robert  willed  me 
►  go  and  tender  my  service  to  his  lordship,  which  I  modestly 
id  seriously  deprecated ;  yet  upon  his  earnest  charge  went  to 
8  lordship^s  gate,  where  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  of  his  absence. 

Being  now  full  of  cold  and  distemper  in  Drury-lane  *,  I  was 
und  out  by  a  friend,  in  whom  I  had  formerly  no  great  interest, 
le  Mr.  Gurrey  *,  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  told  me  how 
ill  my  Meditations  were  accepted  at  the  prince"*s  court  (p. 
enry) ;  and  earnestly  advised  me  to  step  over  to  Richmond,  and 
each  to  his  highness.     I  strongly  pleaded  my  indisposition 

body,  and  my  inpreparation  for  any  such  work,  together  with 
Y  bashful  fears,  and  utter  unfitness  for  such  a  presence.  My 
erseness  doubled  his  importunity  ;  in  fine,  he  left  me  not  till 
had  my  engagement  to  preach  the  Sunday  following  at 
ichmond.  He  made  way  for  me  to  that  awful  pulpit,  and 
couraged  me  by  the  favour  of  his  noble  lord  the  earl  of  Essex, 
preached :  through  the  favour  of  my  God,  that  sermon  was  not 

well  given  as  taken ;  in  so  much  as  that  sweet  prince  signified 
}  desire  to  hear  me  again  the  Tuesday  following ;  which  done, 
ftt  labour  gave  more  contentment  than  the  former ;  so  as  that 
acions  prince,  both  gave  me  his  hand  and  commanded  me  to 
I  service.  My  patron  seeing  me  (upon  my  return  to  London) 
iked  after  by  some  great  persons,  began  to  wish  me  at  home, 
d  told  me  that  some  or  other  would  be  snatching  me  up.  I 
Bwered  it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent.     Would  he  be  pleased 

make  my  maintenance  but  so  competent  as  in  right  it  should 
,  I  would  never  stir  from  him.     Instead  of  condescending,  it 

^  hord  Denmyl]  Sir  Edward  Denny  of  Waltham,  created  lord  Denny,  27th 

lober,  1604,  and  earl  of  Norwich,  24th  October,  1626.    He  died  without 

oe,  in  1630. 

'  Drury 'Ume.']  Where  was  the  town  house  of  the  Drury  family,  which  gave 

name  to  that  locality. 

*  Mr.  Gurrey,']  Thomas  Gurrey,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  Wolver- 

Dspton. 
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|)leafic<l  him  to  fall  into  an  t'Xpmituljition  of  thr  rat«-  ••{  r>>«» 
|>ot<^m*ie8,  affiniiin^  the  VAriabh^nefts  thcrvof  acn»nlin|c  t<>  •«? 
c»tiniation,  and  our  either  raining  or  ni«Kleratan};  thi 
our  cx|K*nce».  I  Hhowc^l  him  the  inftuffirirnry  of  w\ 
tlmt  I  was  force<l  to  wriU*  IiooLm  to  buv  Imm^U**  :  uliurth  «»«»» 
liarsh  and  unplea^ing  an»wer  ito  diHlMArtencd  me  thai  I  n.ai<<i< 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunitT  of  my  mnoTc. 

Now  whilst  I  waH  taken  up  with  the^*  antif»u%  thoQ^ist^  a 
me.Hfl(»nger  (it  was  sir  l{olN*rt  Wini^ehi  of  .\iirthamptt«i*«  ^m\ 
came  to  me  frc»m  the  l«>r<l  hennv.  (now  t-arl  of  N\«oiirh)  w 
after  moHt  honourable  {Mitnm,  entreat int;  me  from  hi*  lonUkf  i* 
Hp4'ak  with  him.  No  siMmer  came  I  thither  than  miirr  a  c^ 
and  noble  welcome,  I  was  ent4*rtained  niith  the  rttrnml  vMtt  J 
Walt  ham.  The*  conditionn  were  like  the  moi^-r  of  tkrat  frw 
and  iNiuntiful.  I  n^ceivnl  tlu*m.  as  fnmi  th<*  munifirmt  ka»i  -i 
my  (fod;  and  returned  full  of  the  riHH*rful  arkfMfwk^dctwal*  d 
a  ^raeiouM  providence  over  me.  To<i  late  n«iw  tlitl  m^  U 
nobli*  fiatron  ri'lcnt.  and  «>frer  mv  tlwiM*  term*  w  hich  haid 
faMt4*mMl  me  for  evrr.  t  n*tum«*<|  Iiohm*  happy  in  a 
and  in  a  nrw  fuitron ;  U'twixt  whom  I  diviikMl  my 
lal>i»urM,  uitb  uuirh  comfort  and  no  k*M  arc«-|itation. 

Ill  th«'  •MToiid  vi*ar  of  mini*  att<'n«lafic«'  on  hi«  hi;* 
I  canii*  f«ir  niv  diMniiv«ion  from  tliat   nmnthU    -^  nir» .  tt   m 
tlu*  princi*   to  roininand   nu*  a   lon^t  r  Hta\  .    an*l  at    kaM  mtm 
alloHi'd  di|»artun'.  \\\  tin*  mouth  of  -tir  Tliomaik  <*hAlk«airr  \m 
^o\«Tiior.  tti  t«'iid«-r  unto  inr  a  motion  i»f  num*  h<»niiur  and  ia«MV 
tliaii  I  UA-  unrtbv  (tf .   uhirli  h.v«.  tliat  it  Man  hU  hii* 
Nun*  antl  |>tir|>o^'.  to  huM*  im-  <'niitiiui:ilU  i>^4li-nt  at  t^ 
a  riiii-ttAiit  aitt'iHl.-iiit.  MJiiUt  tilt*  n  Ht  b«-ld  ^n  thc-trwijot*^ 
tudf«> ;   r>r  uliit'li  |'UqMiH«<  hi-*  Iii;;hii4*«««  woukil  obtain  f-^  ■ 
pn-fcniHMit-  :t^  •*liotild  \iild  iiii>  full  Ctiiita-ntnitnt.      I  rrt 
huiiibli-^t  tLvikt,  an*l  iiiv  na<bii«-<v*  t«i  lachfi^**  ni%«rlf  t«»tW  vr* 
^ii*i-  of  mt  (;ra<'ioii<«  a  iiLiot^T  *.  but  U  iiitf  cori^i>u<»  t«»m%^rlf  <tf  ■* 
utiatiHUi  Tal»l*  !!• -^1  to  —I  LfP  at  iifM-i-tation.  aiitl  b»th  to  f* 
«l' :ir  and  \.*^*V   a  |>atn*ii.  ufi«<  ii.vl  |'!.i«*id  iiiurb  «<f  h»  t^mrt 
ill',  I  ti"!   pfi'^fU    I' It    it   otr  aii'l  ii*  M  f'l  •«■  t**  ti.«   W  ^ 
hIup    II)  a  '-'I    ?.int  I  •■iir'««-  I  |>r*  .ii'ii>  •!  .1  l'>ii^  ticik*-.  \^^\  h»i 
al'wi  .«•   ll.iU!*  .t'l   }  •  l'"r«  )  tlirii'i    in  tii*    ^^^  k  .    %>t  ri«  «rT  *5iM  I 
(liiiili  ititii  tif    I'mI)  1!    t"   |*r>  aril  anv    -^no'tn    «ibm>/  I  |^  art 
U  fi.n    lit  iii\    I  I'r  .i!»'l   |-i.iMt  !"a-Jii'-!»    |--tiii«-i   •«.r%    w**^!  m  tir 
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me  order  \vherein  I  hoped  to  deliver  it,  although  in  the  expres- 
>n  I  listed  not  to  be  a  slave  to  syllables. 
In  this  while  my  worthy  kinsman,  Mr.  Samuel  Burton,  arch- 
aeon  of  Glocester,  knowing  in  how  good  terms  I  stood  at  court, 
d  pitying  the  miserable  condition  of  his  native  church  of  Wol- 
rhampton,  was  very  desirous  to  engage  me  in  so  difficult  and 
ble  a  service  as  the  redemption  of  that  captivated  church.  For 
lich  cause  he  importuned  me  to  move  some  of  my  friends,  to 
icit  the  dean  of  Windsor ',  (who  by  an  ancient  annexation '  is 
bron  thereof,)  for  the  grant  of  a  particular  prebend,  when  it 
)uld  fall  vacant  in  that  church.  Answer  was  returned  me, 
it  it  was  fore  promised  to  one  of  my  fellow  chaplains.  I  sate 
wn  without  further  expectation.  Some  year  or  two  after, 
iring  that  it  was  become  void,  and  meeting  with  that  fellow 
iplain  of  mine ;  I  wished  him  much  joy  of  the  prebend.  He 
ced  me  if  it  were  void  :  I  assured  him  so ;  and  telling  him  of 
\  former  answer  delivered  to  me  in  my  ignorance  of  his  engage- 
nt,  wished  him  to  hasten  his  possession  of  it.  He  delayed  not. 
hen  he  came  to  the  dean  of  Windsor,  for  his  promised  dis- 

Dean  of  JVindsor."]  Most  probably  Anthony  Mazey,  who  was  dean  from 
2  to  1618.  His  predecessor  was  Giles  Thompson^  who  had  been  appointed 
602. 

An  ancient  annexation,']  The  deanery  of  Wolverhampton  is  one  of  the  most 
lent  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  England,  dating  from  996.  It  was  con- 
led  by  successive  sovereigns.  Edward  II.  granted  to  many  of  his  free 
pels,  amongst  which  this  of  Wolverhampton  is  named,  exemption  iirom 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  with  many  other  privileges.  In  1479,  Edward  IV. 
ned  the  college,  or  free  chapel,  of  Wolverhampton  to  the  chapel  of  Wind- 
so  that  the  dean  of  St.  George's,  at  Windsor,  should  be  dean  of  the  free 
pel  of  Wolverhampton  and  prebendary  of  the  first  prebend.  This  grant 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament. 

Vben,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  collegiate  churches,  free  chapels,  &c., 
e  dissolved,  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  was  excepted,  but  that 
S^olverhampton  was  seized  by  the  crown.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1553, 
rtly  before  his  death,  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
tiiumberland,  who  was  attainted  in  the  same  year,  and  by  queen  Mary  it 
again  annexed  to  St.  George's  chapel,  at  Windsor.  This  annexation  was 
firmed  by  Elizabeth,  and  also  by  James  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
D,  when  De  Dominis  was  dean.  In  the  eighth  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
lor  and  lordship  of  Wolverhampton  were  leased  by  the  then  dean,  John 
man  (or  Vessey),  to  Richard  Wrottesley,  Esq.,  and  James  Leveson,  gent., 
he  rent  of  38/.,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  leased  at  the  same  rate.  In 
I,  sir  William  Pulteney  was  the  lessee,  and  the  lease  now  belongs  to  his 
s.  Until  the  late  act  for  abolishing  peculiars,  the  collegiate  church  was 
ject  to  no  power  but  that  of  the  sovereign,  and,  under  it,  to  the  perpetual 
iation  of  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
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patcli,  tin*  <Ir;iii  1iriiu«;ht    liiiii    fiirtli  a   !•  «!•  r   fr«i!!»    •'•     :' 
ulirri'iii  III-  w.'iM  <I«-in«l.  aiitl  i'li:iri;»  •!  T«i  r«  \«  r^   !i5*  !    r:   »  •    ■  /., 
ini'iit  (j^iiH'*'  that  ntln-r  rli.-i|il:iiii  w;i- •■rh' r^\i--     \r    \    i    :  •   •     . 
in  cM-t  that  r:i\niir  ii|m»ii  \w.      I  u.i"  -♦  :»t  f  .r.  i«^i  ■  '.■  »-•  " 
cif  it)  aiiil  rii*ri%f«l  tin-  fr«-i-  r'illati'Hi  I't'  ili.i!  i--   r    .  j     •  .  •  i- 

not    thi'   \aliii-  <»f  til'-  plari*.  (whsiJi    w:i''  Jui?    i.i:-  :■  •  • 

annum)  that  ui*  aiiiMtl  at.  hut   tlit-   Ir*  • -i  ti  ••'  .1  j  • 
(t'niiHi«»iiii:;  of  a  «l»'ai)  aiiiltlL^lit  |in  Ih  ii.l.irit  -  •■••Mj  •  ■    •  •  * 

an<l   iiiaiiv    tli<iii**aiiil    muiU  laint  nt  iM\     -»;kll i      '  « 

ri-fMis;iMtH.  ill  a   |ipti-iiili  •!  Ti- tanu'   f'lr  •  \- •       «•  * 
hnii'l  liaiUl  tli««ii  in  \\\*'  i'arria:;«-  nf  tlii-  w^rk      v*"*..        %.      ^  •  •  ■ 
ill  llii«^  ?»inl  (!'«»r  a:ii»!hiT  nf  ih--  pn)*- ti'l.iri« -  j-  :  .•   :  v.  •  ^ 

kiK-iv  iitit  \\)i< Ti'iii   t«i   iiini^t.    ii^r   \\h<  n*   T'<   jri  \i\.  \    tk        •   ,  .* 

ciiiU  \\«'   kiHW   that  a  •' 1I\   |iatriiip«n\   w.i-  \\    *^.   •      . 

\i\aiiri'  ih  tai-H  <l  fnuii  !):•■  i-htirrh.      Ihit  in  t1>    j-.t-l-  ".     •'    •  • 
inar\ili«in^  Ii:;hT  np.  ni-.l  it**>  If  iin*  xp  *'•  Mix  ?•■  i.-    ■■     -  »    .k     j    > 
a  r«innl«Tt'»  it  /<"al.  f'Hiiiil  in  tli«'  a*h»  -  <'f  th.»T  )'t.*^      J  ■       -^  » 

fal^i-  nt;i^l«r  .  in  ihi-  inanil' '*l.iTi'>n  ■•f  r.i«»ur«  -  .•i.!       •    •■■:•. -i'««  • 
an<l  niixilat*'^  t»f  iiMJn-:i*l:ih|.    ■  villi  ihi*  !h:i!  »!!•  r  ?■.»•  *  »    *■>  *. 
thf  wi^i'  anil  lii»niiuraM>'  l-'r-l   fli.iii-' !' -r  ni- -i'.«  r-  '     :•■    i  ■ 
hi-arini;.   ailjinl'^i-il   tin—-   tun    ^n>  •!  It    |'r»  l^  ?»  I-     r!    *•  *    r 
r»  turiii  «1  r«i  rill-  I'huri'h  i:i.?iilh\  1  .'iin   -ri  !.».*    •'  ■  \  ■     '    •• 

•>iM\  )  h<     rtvjiti-l        •»:jr    ^t- .i*    a-iv-f-.irv   -:r    ^^    »>     •    I  -       * 

.t  fr'ftrrt  i»  i  ft,    f  ,ri\   '  |':.i     ^ ^r^i^ ,       \     .■»*,'«    ^  fc«   •■   -       •       ■^~»      "^ 

\\cv  III  ;r.    -.     !  1; «.  "    II    :  r-h    \  1 11              *•*•   I     t    .♦  .'«    V       •  *     ». 

in  .t?    I.    '.    *       ..■!..            h  "li    'r-  y  f»^in  •     « •      '....-,  r          i    -     — 

•  {■■•r^.\  »!'•  r  I  .if  !«        1   .       .*'•  r  «.«*•■■    .1  •  1  ,..>.'.   •      '■  » .  •  •■'      »  ;^«k^^ 
•fTAi.,"  •.  '  I.',  -r  I  ■  •»!■  .L/   .'1   •.  .»T.  i  ■•**<■••..  r  .     ■  I  ■   ^'  •  :    »,  fc.     ••    ■  t    .  ^  ..  ' 

111*  ;.ir.*-"t. .!.,».  I      'r^ii.    ••?            '       k»r-'     *■  •--..^       •*-■ 

•  •f    •**■-*:..■  \\  I. %•     k  I    •.:■»•■;.,■ rii    i  ■      •          II •     •  •  •  %    %  ."—w   •  ■ 

\'»i  ?■  :  »■   I  !   r  '.r  .    r          •     k»   .•   •..                   ||-    s.^?.-.  »  -      .  ■  •.          ?.  *     .    *j 

•'•■:       •'  ■••      .*»  !         -■.,•...».      •!•.     k'i.«r*«»«!'k.*  /  f-'    -*ii 

•'■••'•••■•  '•■•':••.»•:*  ;.    •!  •.;    •     '\    ,     «   ^.^^ 

■'  '  ..'.•,  k    '     •;     :.         •     .".f    .     fc.      '    ...     tt    ■*■     •    •      ;.f     n.ii   , 

'*'••■  .       *    •  '■.•#■ 
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ding  it  but  loss  and  trouble  to  struggle  for  litigious  sheaves, 
ne  off  to  a  peaceable  composition  with  me  of  40^.  per  annum 
my  part,  whereof  ten  should  be  to  the  discharge  of  my  stall 
khat  church,  till  the  suit  should  by  course  of  common  law  be 
ermined.     We  agreed  upon  fair  wars.     The  cause  was  heard 
the  king^s  bench  barr :  when  a  special  verdict  was  given  for 
Upon  the  death  of  my  partner  in  the  suit,  (in  whose  name 
lad  now  been  brought)  it  was  renewed ;  a  jury  empannelled 
the  county ;  the  foreman  (who  had  vowed  he  would  carry  it 
sir  Walter  Leveson  howsoever)  was  before  the  day,  stricken 
d,  and  so  continued ;  we  proceeded  with  the  same  success  we 
nerly  had ;  whilst  we  were  thus  striving,  a  word  fell  from  my 
'ersary,  that  gave  me  intimation,  that  a  third  dog  would  per- 
is come  in,  and  take  the  bone  from  us  both ;  which  I  finding 
drive  at  a  supposed  concealment  ^,  happily  prevented,  for  I 

family  of  Leveson  had  acquired,  at  Wolverhampton,  great  riches  by  the 
1  trade,  then  called  the  staple,  and  the  dealers  in  it  merchants.  At  the 
srmation  church  lands  were  sold  at  a  small  price,  and  the  title  being  then 
arious,  few  persons  were  willing  to  become  purchasers ;  but  the  family  of 
eson,  having  money  and  wishing  well  to  the  Reformation,  bought  many 
hese  lands,  as  Trentham,  Lillishul,  &c.  In  queen  Anne's  time,  a  part  of 
estates  was  sold  by  another  Walter  Leveson,  to  Newport,  earl  of  Bradford, 
^  part  afterwards  passed  to  the  Pulteney  family.  One  of  the  Gowers  of 
kenham,  in  Yorkshire,  married  the  heiress  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
esons,  took  the  name,  and  seated  himself  at  Trentham ;  Arom  him  the 
leity  has  passed  to  his  descendant,  the  present  duke  of  Sutherland. 
A  tfipposed  eoncedlment,']  "When  monasteries  were  dissolved,  and  the 
b  thereof,  and  afterwards  colleges,  chaunteries  and  fraternities  were  all 
n  to  the  crown,  some  demesnes  here  and  there  pertaining  thereunto, 
s  8^  privily  retained,  and  possessed  by  certain  private  persons,  or  corpo- 
ina,  or  churches.  This  caused  the  queen  {Elizabeth)  when  she  under- 
d  it,  to  grant  commissions  to  some  persons  to  search  after  these  conceal- 
t$9  and  to  retrieve  them  to  the  crown.  But  it  was  a  world  to  consider, 
i  uigust  oppressions  of  the  people,  and  the  poor,  this  occasioned  by 
a  griping  men  that  were  concerned  therein.  For  under  the  pretence  of 
mting  commissions  for  inquiry  to  be  made  for  these  lands  concealed,  they, 
x>lomr  thereof,  and  without  colour  of  commission,  contrary  to  all  right, 
to  the  queen's  meaning  and  intent,  did  intermeddle  and  challenge  lands 
ong  time  possessed  by  church  wardens,  and  such-like,  upon  the  cha- 
ble  gifts  of  predecessors,  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  parishes  .... 
fcher  tiiej  attempted  to  make  titles  to  lands,  possessions,  plate,  and  goods, 
oging  to  hospitals,  and  such-like  places,  used  for  maintenance  of  poor 
[rfe ;  with  many  such  other  unlawful  attempts  and  extortions."  Strype's 
ah  <^  the  Ee/ormatum,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.  See  also  Strype's  Life  of  Parker, 
68,  69.  405.  489. 
rOL.  IV.  U 
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|in*Hi'iitIy  n<Mn'ss«'«l  mvM-lf  to  Iiih  iiiajiM}.  unh  a  |-  fiti-i^:  f^  •% 
n»iu'wiiijj  thr  chnrtrr  «if  that  rluircli ;  aii<l  tlii-  full  •-!a*^i-.'  -  •    • 
of  tlu'  biinN.  riijhtH,  lil^Ttit-H.  tlirri'to  iM^linifini;  :    ifciiwh  I  -^  i» 
ohtaincd  from  tlios4*  irrariotis  han<l**.     Now    i-ir  W  alt- r  l*»w^r 
Hi^*in^  thi»  |iatrimiitiy  of  tin*  rliim-h  -^ifii-l  aii'l  -.ifi  1\  —  ?!^-i    •»: 
iiUMloiihtiii^  what   i'^.^nf  t  hone  his  rra/\  «%i*!i'nri  *•   *i-i/-i  r.Ti:  w; 
tho  coiiinioii  law,  iN-^ati  to  iiirHii«*  to  otri-r**  of  |i«ai^^   a:-:  x:  .»• 
iln'w  him  mi  far.  an  tlint  ho  \ii'l«l«'<|  t't  thi^M-  t.-«  niaiM  «•  r^:  :•  •»• 
not  jKirt inilarly  for  my -m  If,  hut  for  th**  w!iii|i    U-U  -'f  a^.   t:-^ 
|in*lN'nflH  uhich  |Mrtain«-<l  to  tin*  chun^h  ;  fir^t    tliat  h>    •-<:^:  :r 
coiit4*nt  to  rast  u|i  that  f«'i^fami.  uhirh  Ih*  hail  *»(  all  t>^  ;«:*• 
mom  of  that  rhurrh.  ami  fli^'kiimin;;  it.  ri-f*fi««-  :liAt   «tl*^-   v 
hi '1(1  of  the  *viiil  rhun*h  hy  h ■%*•«•.  from  u«  thr  %i*%rral  {»r^  ^••ckaa.-v'^ 
for  toniK  ulirtluT  of  yrars.  or  (whirh  In*  ratht  r  «h^in*l>  »/  !••• 
S«'rciinlly,  that  h*'  woulil  RiMH'  tho  maint«'nanrf  of  •-^•ni  |*»*»r>t 
(\%li«r«>of  some  wi-n*  hut  fiirty  hhillinir^.    ••th«n»    tKr*«     p«:2>3% 
«»thrrH  four,  k'c.)  to  tho  v«arlv  vahh*  of  thirt%    i->un-i«  to  • 
man.  duriutr  tlh*  sai<l  tiTtn  of  hin  |i*.i-m'     oii1\  fur  a  i 
my  lalNMir  ami  sucin-hs  hrn-in.  I  n-«|uin-<l  tliat  m\  lArv-bvoJ 
liavr  till-  .'uldition  of  t«>n  |*«iumU  /**r  ttmmmiM,  al>n%r  tW 
\\'<>  Hi-n*  hu»>ily  trcatini:  thi**  hn|i|iy  matrh  f«>r  that  |««Y 
^ir  \\  allrr  L«\«'<i»i»  ua«*  ni»t  ««nl\  uilliiij  Imt  r>n*^ril.    tSr   rVn 
ill  an  Mr.  Aitriinin-*  i|f  Honiiiu'*'.  ari*litii«hitj  of  Sfi^lata.  ja««  ^"'-^ 
way  aiul  furtlx  raii>-f  to  x\\%-  «li-|*.itr)i  ,   all  IumI   U^  :i  :;••»:  Liif««i^ 
I  mh-il.  had   imt    tlir  '-4TU|»ul>>U'*n«  •"•  <if  om-  *-t  t«"  •'(  c^   atm^^ 
ditiTi'i-d    "••I   .'id\anta',;i  ••u«*   a  rMUchiMon.       In  x}^    xif  ^n  mhrJf  «f 
^^  alt»r  L*'\i-^in  dii  •♦.  I^-av*-  hi^  }our>i;  i'r|.^un  «jir«l  !•♦  ti^  iflif 
all  our  hojM  •.  \\«  r*-  iioh  Mtiwn  up     an  t.tfi>«-  «.i«  f«'i::^!    /  aZ  :^« 
laiiiU  .    thi    %•  r\   ui.iittil  |>a\niiMT*.  ui  ri   «^  tn*   1    it:   i  I  r^J^ni  ao* 
tlh'    toiirt    I'f  u.ir<I-    Ml  t.iir  likt  IiIi<**n|  i.i  i,r*^"  i..\  Urvmr  1^ 
and    \ii!'iii|    |Mf«>M  •^*.|i.i,      |..,t  rill  r^-    i!  ««a**  ju^tU  av^rtir^i  H  li^ 
|nri|   frt  i-un  r    th«  n   iiia'^ti  r  i^f  tin    war»U.  tliat  !h-    ^^ 
ha\i     i:'i    iii-.tt     if«  •••lit  r  rijht  than  t*i«    l.itht  r        I   « 
lift    I'l    Mi\   fi«fiii'r    -'.iN     ••iil\   iijifM  j.'i?si«-  I'liruj-L*;*  T   -f  tSr 
«  ■■'il:;j..!i    i*li.  r-sri    ?)».     'ri-i  ri  w.i-  1.  :•     I  ••::ff.r»-!    -  !■•■>'     ■    >• 
■  1-  •  :   i..*  r-  .I'l    I     •■'    1 1  I.I*  I    -"  '-I.  1*  f..i»      •    •     i*    .  I  .    : ,    J         cr  «•  ^i*** 
w^    ■  '.   ■»    f  k   !   1. 1  I J  .  ■  ■  .    T  •■    \\    ..••!.   !      ■■  1  ti:«!   J  j?t     .^  tW  w«» 
\f    *'-•    ■       t  r.    •    •  !  V     •  .  I   ..      .  i.j.  V  •!,  .-.^..j  ^  ,.V  fc?»i  • 
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nre,  and  care,  to  have  them  comfortably  provided  for  in  the 

ure,   I  resigned  up  the  said  prebend  to  a  worthy  preacher, 

\  Lee,   who   should   constantly   reside  there,    and  painfully 

truct  that  great  and  long  neglected  people ;    which  he  hath 

herto  performed  with  great  mutual  contentment  and  happy 

cess. 

Vow  during  this  22  years  which  I  spent*  at  Waltham ;  thrice 

Whick  I  spent  J\  To  this  period  we  may  &pplj  &n  interesting  account 
ai  of  his  manner  of  spending  his  time,  in  a  letter  to  his  patron,  lord 
iny. 

Every  day  is  a  little  life;  and  our  whole  Ufe  is  but  a  day  repeated: 
nee  it  is,  tiiat  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days  :  and  Moses  desires  to 
teagfat  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  'to  number'  not  his  years,  but 

days*  Those  therefore  that  dare  Jose  a  day,  are  dangerously  prodigal; 
le  that  dare  mispend  it,  desperate.  We  can  teach  others  by  oturselves : 
me  tell  your  lordship  how  I  would  pass  my  days,  whether  common  or 
edj  and  that  you,  or  whosoever  others,  overhearing  me,  may  either 
wve  my  thriftiness,  or  correct  my  errors. 

When  sleep  is  rather  driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  woidd  ever  awake 
I  God.  My  first  thoughts  are  for  him :  if  my  heart  be  early  seasoned 
I  his  presence,  it  will  savour  of  him  all  day  after.  While  my  body  is 
nng,  not  with  an  effeminate  curiosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my 
d  addresses  itself  to  her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
iiat  order ;  and  marshalling,  as  it  may,  my  hours  with  my  work.  That 
e,  after  some  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  my  masters  and  companions, — my 
V  J  and  sitting  down  amongst  them,  with  the  best  contentment,  I  dare 
reach  forth  my  hand  to  salute  any  of  them  till  I  have  first  looked  up  to 
ren,  and  craved  favour  of  him,  to  whom  all  my  studies  are  duly  referred ; 
lOut  whom,  I  can  neither  profit  nor  labour.  After  this,  out  of  no  over 
%  variety,  I  cull  forth  those,  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions :  wherein 
I  not  too  scrupidous  of  age.  Sometimes  I  put  myself  to  school  to  one 
ancients,  whom  the  church  hath  honoured  with  the  name  of  Fathers: 
volumes,  I  confess  not  to  open,  without  a  secret  reverence  of  their 
and  sanctity :  sometimes,  to  those  later  doctors,  which  want  nothing 

age  to  make  Uiem  classical :  always,  to  God's  Book,  That  day  is  lost, 
reof  some  hours  are  not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments.  Others  I 
i  over,  out  of  choice ;  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  I  can  have  sat  unto  weari- 
ly my  family,  having  now  overcome  all  household  distractions,  invites 
to  our  common  devotions ;  not  without  some  short  preparation.  These 
iily  performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and  cheerful  appetite 
oy  former  work,  which  I  find  made  easy  to  me  by  intermission  and 
ety.  One  while  mine  eyes  are  busy;  another  while  my  hand;  and  some- 
a  my  mind  takes  the  burthen  firom  them  both.  One  hour  is  spent 
extmal  dwinity :  another  in  controversy;  histories  relieve  them  both. 
en  the  mind  is  weary  of  others'  labours,  it  begins  to  undertake  her  own. 

u  2 
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was  I  commancled  and  ein|iloycd  abroad  by  bin  majcvt^  m  fmlur 
service. 

First  in  the  attendance  of  the  right  honcHirmbb*  cmrl  ct  rarijt' 
(then  lord  viscount  Doncast4»r)  who  waa  Mrnt  upcio  a  »r*if 
embassy*,  with  a  gallant  retinue  int4>  Francf  ;  wbnar  mtma^ 
nient  there,  the  annals  of  that  nation  will  tell  t«»  pni^trrit;  Is  t^ 
midst  of  that  service  was  I  surprixini  with  a  miM-ral4e  datiff 
of  lK>dy ;  which  (*nded  in  a  diarrk^ra  hiliom^  not  wnKn«t  ^mm 
beginnings  and  further  threats  of  a  diswnt^'ry  :  wWmwiili  I  «a» 
brought  so  low,  that  there  seeme^l  small  hf»|M*  of  ny 


SomHimM  it  roedttat««  sod  winds  up  for  future  uir ; 

her  conceits  into  prftrnt  ditoourM:  toiiMtiiim  fur  lUvlf.  t4^«tt  fu* 

Neither  know  I  whether  tt  works  or  pUyt  ui  tlM«e  tiku^g tea      I  hb  i^ 

DO  tport  hmth  more  plcmture  ;  no  work  mure  um  :  only  tW  ^ttwf  ^  m  ««i 

body  mftket  me  think  thrte  cleli|[ht«  mtennhlj  UImjoimm.     Bafcgi  ««  ttns 

and  B/tcr,  I  let  myielf  Icxwe  from  all  thougfata,  and  vnoU  fc«««<  tkii  I  f«« 

•tudied.     (  ompanY,  duroune.  rerrcatioot,  are  i 

I  rite  not  immediatrlj  from  mj  tivnrlMT  to  my  biwk,  bol 

miation.     After  mj  later  meal,  my  thcNighta  art  tligbt  i 

ma  J  be  cliarRed  with  the  task  vi  recaUinn  what 

cuttodj  in  the  daj ;  and  mj  heart  it  butjr  in  esmmmimf  ay 

and  all  other  tm#re,  of  that  day't  beha%'iour.    Hie 

tradesman  doth  more  carrfullj  take  m  hit  warrt,  rWar  bit 

thut  hit  windom,  than  I  «rt»uld  thiit  up  m?  thought*,  and 

lltat  ttudrnt  thall  live  mitrrmhir.  which,  likr  a  camel.  \m% 

hurthrn.     All  tint  done,  calling  t«igetber  mT  familf. 

(mmI  -   Such  are  onlr  roouaoa  dart. 

*'  Hut  (iotCt  dnf  calU  for  an«>thrr  rrtfirrt.    The 
and  enlightrnt  it  :    ret  hrraiite  that  Sim  of  Righte«>ui 
gave  a  new  life  unto  the  Wf>rld  in  it.  and  lirrw  the  tUvngtb  df  t'mmi't 
iwcrjit  into  It ;  therrforr.  JumIt  do  mr  ting  mtth  the  |itali 
wAicA  /A#  />ofi/  kalk  mmit.     Nnw.  I  ft«rgrt  the  «  'fid.  aftd   la  a 
and  deal,  with  mr  wonted  th<iU|{htt.  a«  great  mm  ute.  «tbui.  li  mgrnm  M^d 
their  pn%arr.  f«*rhid  tl»e  a^-rrM  of  all  •uit<4ii      l^yer. 
bearing,  prrarhing.  tinging.  ginMl  oonfefrnrr.  arr  the 
wbirh  I  tlarr   n<it   l*e«t(/w  «>n   anr  work  or  |4faturr.  bol   be%«i 
tapertfi/aoa  on  the  our  %u\e,  an«l  Luo$«mf%§  tto  the  t4her     bwl  I 
offend   in  liH*  iiiiit  h  dr^otMn      rtk»%,  in    yry'imt.*nrm 
tafwtiAril  \iy  tliit  dai      %n^\  fti^fr-iittcr  t<»  tut  carr  c/  tbj*.  ■■  wty 
the  rr«1  "      ll'fif    \..\    *.i    p    JM      ». 

*  K^rt  of  ('mfh'^      J»mrt  11*^       Iff  « mi  grmntUutt  t4   Ila22't 
rarl  **i  N<  rwich.  tii  «K>  *r   h^r*  n«   «»f   IknnT  he   •unrfl«^|fl«i  a  ii 
rrAatii>ri«t.i)i  ft«>«frtirkt«  fur  U'f^i  4  */.;•>'•  |«tr«tnAge  .#  Ilki 

*  A  •'fSU  tmhmsty        |.i   i<>r  ^rtlultt^    l>'Ui«    Xlll     vA   b« 
Anne  Iff  AiMtna 
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T.  Peter  Moulin  *  (to  whom  I  was  beholden  for  his  frequent  visi- 
tions)  being  sent  by  my  lord  ambassador,  to  inform  him  of  my 
tate,  brought  him  so  sad  news  thereof,  as  that  he  was  much 
dieted  therewith,  well  supposing  his  welcome  to  Waltham  could 
)t  but  want  much  of  the  heart  without  me.  Now  the  time  of 
3  return  drew  on,  Dr.  Moulin  kindly  oflTered  to  remove  me, 
K)n  his  lordship^s  departure,  to  his  own  house,  promising  me  all 
reful  attendance.  I  thanked  him,  but  resolved,  if  I  could  but 
eep  homewards  to  put  myself  upon  the  journey.  A  litter  was 
ovided,  but  of  so  little  ease,  that  Simeon^s  penitential  lodging, 

a  malefactor^s  stocks,  had  been  less  penal.  I  crawled  down 
>m  my  close  chamber  into  that  carriage.  In  qtia  mdebaris  mihi 
0rrt,  tanquam  in  sandapila,  as  Mr.  Moulin  wrote  to  me  after- 
ird ;  that  misery  had  I  endured  in  all  the  long  passage  from 
uris  to  Dieppe,  being  left  alone  to  the  surly  muleteers,  had  not 
e  providence  of  my  good  God  brought  me  to  St.  Germains, 
on  the  very  setting  out  of  those  coaches,  which  had  stayed 
ere  upon  that  momiDg's  eDtertainment  of  my  lord  ambassador. 
Dw  glad  was  I  that  I  might  change  my  seat,  and  my  company. 

the  way,  beyond  all  expectation,  I  began  to  gather  some 
rength;  whether  the  fresh  air,  or  the  desires  of  my  home 
rived  me,  so  much,  and  so  sudden  reparation  ensued,  as  was 
Bsible  to  myself,  and  seemed  strange  to  others.  Being  shipped 
Dieppe  the  sea  used  us  hardly,  and  after  a  night,  and  a  great 
rt  of  the  day  following,  sent  us  back  well  wind-beaten,  to  that 
sak  haven  whence  we  set  forth,  forcing  us  to  a  more  pleasing 
id  passage,  through  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy; 
Nrards  the  end  whereof,  my  former  complaint  returned  upon  me, 
d  landing  with  me,  accompanied  me  to,  and  at  my  long  desired 
me.  In  this  my  absence  it  pleased  his  majesty,  graciously,  to 
Dfer  upon  me  the  deanry  of  Worcester ',  which  being  promised 
me  before  my  departure,  was  deeply  hazarded  whilst  I  was  out 
ffight,  by  the  importunity  and  underhand  working  of  some 
eat  ones.  Dr.  Field*,  the  learned  and  worthy  dean  of  Glocester, 
MB  by  his  potent  friends  put  into  such  assurances  of  it,  that  I 

*  Peier  MouUnJ]  Piem  dn.  Moulin,  the  elder. 

'  Deanry  of  Worcester.']  In  the  year  16 16.    Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  310. 

*  Dr.  Field.']  Richard  Field,  appointed  dean  of  Gloucester  in  1609.  He 
id  21  at  November,  1616.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  his  celebrated  work  "  0/ 
p  Ckmreh,  four  books."  Fuller  calls  him  "  that  learned  divine,  whose  memory 
leUeth  like  a  Field  the' Lord  hath  blessed.''    See  p.  101,  ante. 
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approbation  of  his  majesty,  that  it  pleased  him  to  command  a 
transcript  thereof,  as  I  was  informed,  publicly  to  be  read  in  their 
most  famous  university :  the  effect  whereof  his  majesty  vouch- 
safed to  signifie  afterwards  unto  some  of  my  best  friends,  with 
allowance  beyond  my  hopes. 

It  was  not  long  after,  that  his  majesty  finding  the  exigence  of 
the  a&irs  of  the  Nether-landish  churches  to  require  it,  both 
advised  them  to  a  synodical  decision,  and  by  his  incomparable 
wisdom  promoted  the  work.  My  unworthiness  was  named  for 
one  of  the  assistants  of  that  honourable  grave  and  reverend 
meeting,  where  I  failed  not  of  my  best  service  to  that  woefully 
distracted  church.  By  that  time  I  had  stayed  some  two  months 
there,  the  unquietness  of  the  nights,  in  those  garrison  towns, 
working  upon  the  tender  disposition  of  my  body,  brought  me  to 
such  weakness  through  want  of  rest,  that  it  began  to  disable  me 
from  attending  the  synod,  which  yet  as  I  might,  I  forced  myself 
unto  as  wishing  that  my  zeal  could  have  discountenanced  my 
infirmity ;  wherein  the  mean  time,  it  is  well  worthy  of  my  thank- 
ful remembrance,  that  being  in  an  afflicted  and  languishing  con- 
dition, for  a  fortnight  together  with  that  sleepless  distemper,  yet 
it  pleased  God,  the  very  night  before  I  was  to  preach  the  Latin 
sermon '  to  the  synod  to  bestow  upon  me  such  a  comfortable 
refreshing  of  sufficient  sleep,  as  whereby  my  spirits  were  revived, 
and  I  was  enabled  with  much  vigour  and  vivacity  to  perform  that 
service ;  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  my  former  complaint 
renewed  upon  me,  and  prevailed  against  all  the  remedies  that  the 
counsel  of  physicians  could  advise  me  unto ;  so  as  after  long 
strife,  I  was  compelled  to  yield  unto  a  retirement  (for  the  time) 
to  the  Hague,  to  see  if  change  of  place  and  more  careful  attend- 
ance, which  I  had  in  the  house  of  our  right  honourable  ambassa- 

'  The  Latin  sermon*^  See  Hale's  Golden  Remains,  p.  381,  &c.  The  best 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  far-feimed  synod  of  Dort  may  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  the  ever-memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  College,  printed  in 
hiB  Golden  Remains,  See  particularly  the  Latin  edition  of  those  letters, 
published  by  Mosheim  at  Hamburgh,  a.d.  1724.  The  Canons  of  this  synod 
are  inserted  in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confessionum ;  and  the  Acta  were 
printed  at  Leyden  1620  in  fol. :  see  also  Limborch's  Life  of  Episcopius, 
Fuller's  Church  Hut.  book  10,  p.  77—86.  HeyUn's  lA/e  of  Laud,  p.  79,  &c. 
Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  401,  &c.  Hickman's  Animadversions 
on  Dr.  HeyUn,  p.  405—22.  The  magnificent  copy  of  the  Acta  Synodi  Dor- 
drechtensis  which  belonged  to  James  L,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
in  gold,  is  now  preserved  in  the  old  Royal  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 
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dor,  the  lord  Carleton  *  (now  viscount  Dorchester)  might  recover 
me.  But  when  notwithstanding  all  means,  my  weakness  increased 
so  far,  as  that  there  was  small  likelihood  left  of  so  much  strength 
remaining,  as  might  bring  me  back  into  England,  it  pleased  his 
gracious  majesty  by  our  noble  ambassador's  solicitation,  to  call 
me  off,  and  to  substitute  a  worthy  divine  Mr.  Dr.  Goade  *  in  my 
unwillingly  forsaken  room.  Returning  by  Dort,  I  sent  in  my  sad 
farewel  to  that  grave  assembly,  who  by  common  vote  sent  to  me 
the  president  of  the  synod,  and  the  assistants,  with  a  respective 
and  gracious  valediction ;  neither  did  the  deputies  of  my  lords 
the  states  neglect  (after  a  very  respectful  compliment  sent  from 
them  to  me  by  Daniel  Heinsius)  to  visit  me ;  and  after  a  noble 
acknowledgment  of  more  good  service  from  me  than  I  durst  own, 
dismissed  me  with  an  honourable  retribution,  and  sent  after  me  a 
rich  medal  of  gold,  the  portraiture  of  the  synod,  for  a  precious 
monument  of  their  respects  to  my  poor  endeavours,  who  failed 
not  whitest  I  was  at  the  Hague,  to  impart  unto  them  my  poor 
advice  concerning  the  proceeding  of  that  synodical  meeting. 
The  difficulties  of  my  return  in  such  weakness  were  many  and 
great;  wherein,  if  ever,  God  manifested  his  special  providence 
to  me,  in  over-ruling  the  cross  accidents  of  that  passage,  and  after 
many  dangers  and  despairs,  contriving  my  safe  arrival. 

After  not  many  years  settling  at  home,  it  grieved  my  soul,  to 
see  our  own  church  begin  to  sicken  *  of  the  same  disease  which 
we  had  endeavoured  to  cure  in  our  neighbours.  Mr.  Montague'*s  • 
tart  and  vehement  assertions  of  some  positions,  near  of  kin  to 
the  Remonstrants  of  Netherland,  gave  occasion  of  raising  no 
small  broil  in  the  church.  Sides  were  taken,  pulpits  every  where 
rang  of  these  opinions ;  but  parliament  took  notice  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  questioned  the  occasioner.     Now  as  one  that  desired  to 

*  Lord  Carleton,"]  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  created  lord  Carlton  in  1628;  vis- 
count Dorchester,  25th  July,  1628.    He  died  in  1631. 

<  Mr,  Dr.  Ooade,]  Thomas  Goad,  S.T.P.,  chantor  of  St.  Paid's  in  London, 
prebendary  of  Hilton,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Wolverhampton,  and  chap- 
lain to  archbishop  Abbot. 

'  Begin  to  sicken,']  See  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  10,  p.  119,  &c 
Heylin's  Life  qfLaud,  p.  124—7.  Also  bishop  Hall's  Way  of  Peace  in  the 
five  busy  Articles  of  Arminius,    Parliamentary  Hist.  6,  7. 

*  Mr.  Montague^s,]  Richard  Mountague,  or  Montagu,  who  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  was  the  son  of  Laurence  Mon- 
tague, minister  of  Domey,  in  Buckinghamshire :  he  was  bishop  successively 
of  Chichester  in  1628,  and  of  Norwich  in  1638.    He  died  in  1641. 
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o  all  good  offices  to  our  dear  and  common  mother,  I  set  my 
lioughts  on  work,  how  so  dangerous  a  quarrel  might  be  happily 
omposed ;  and  finding  that  mis-taking  was  more  guilty  of  this 
issention  than  mis-believing ;  (since  it  plainly  appeared  to  me, 
lat  Mr.  Montague  meant  to  express,  not  Arminius  \  but  bishop 
hrerall,  a  more  moderate  and  safe  author,  however  he  sped  in 
elivery  of  him ;)  I  wrote  a  little  project  of  pacification  *,  wherein 
desired  to  rectify  the  judgment  of  men,  concerning  this  misap- 
rehended  controversy,  shewing  them  the  true  parties  in  this  un- 
sasonable  plea;  and  because  bishop  Overall  went  a  midway, 

'  To  express,  not  Armimus.']  On  this  subject  Mountague  shall  best  speak  for 
mself.  It  would  be  well  if  his  wise  and  noble  sentiments  could  make 
ieir  due  impression  upon  many  shallow  controversialists  in  our  own  dajs. 
"  I  disavow  the  name  and  title  of  Arminian.  I  am  no  more  Arminian 
mn  they  are  Gomarians ;  not  so  much  in  all  probability.  They  delight,  it 
emethy  to  be  called  after  men's  names ;  for  anon  they  stick  not  to  call 
lemselves  Calvinists ;  which  title,  though  more  honourable  than  Gomarian 
'  Arminian,  I  am  not  so  fond  of,  or  doting  upon,  but  I  can  be  content  to 
ave  it  unto  those  that  affect  it,  and  hold  it  reputation  to  be  so  instiled.  I 
a  not,  nor  would  be  accounted  willingly  Arminian,  Calvinist,  or  Lutheran 
lames  of  division)  but  a  Christian.  For  my  faith  was  never  taught  by  the 
ictrine  of  men.  I  was  not  baptized  into  the  belief,  or  assumed  by  grace 
to  the  family  of  any  of  these,  or  of  the  pope.  I  will  not  pin  my  belief  unto 
ty  man's  sleeve,  carry  he  his  head  ever  so  high ;  not  unto  St.  Augustin,  or 
ty  ancient  faither,  nedum  unto  men  of  lower  rank.  A  Christian  I  am,  and 
»  glory  to  be ;  only  denominated  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  and  Master,  by 
bom  I  never  was  as  yet  so  wronged,  that  I  would  relinquish  willingly  that 
jal  title,  and  exchange  it  for  any  of  his  menial  servants.  And  farther  yet 
do  profess,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
diurch  every  way  so  transcendant  unto  that  of  Leyden  and  Geneva,  should 
wt  so  low  as  to  denominate  himself  of  any  of  the  most  eminent  amongst 


•  .  •  • 


Again  for  Arminianism,  I  must  and  do  protest  before  God  and  his 
igels,  idque  in  verbo  sacerdotis,  the  time  is  yet  to  come  that  ever  I  read 
Drd  in  Arminius.  The  course  of  my  studies  was  never  addressed  to  modem 
Ktomizers :  but  from  my  first  entrance  to  the  study  of  divinity,  I  balked 
te  ordinary  and  accustomed  by-paths  of  Bastingius's  Catechism,  Fenner*s 
hrimty,  Bucanus'  Common  Plates,  Trelcatius,  Polanus,  and  such-like ;  and 
ilook  myself  to  Scripture  the  rule  of  faith,  interpreted  by  antiquity,  the 
«t  expositor  of  faith,  and  applier  of  that  rule :  holding  it  a  point  of  dis- 
etion,  to  draw  water,  as  near  as  I  could  to  the  well-head,  and  to  spare 
bour  in  vain,  in  running  further  off,  to  cisterns  and  lakes.  I  went  to 
]qmre,  when  doubt  was,  of  the  days  of  old,  as  God  himself  directed  me :  and 
therto  I  have  not  repented  me  of  it."  Mountague's  AppeUo  Casarem,  p.  10. 
*  A  Utile  prefect  of  pac^ieation.']  The  way  (if  Peace  in  the  five  busy  articles 
mmonly  known  by  the  name  of  Arminius, 
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)thing  so  much^  as  a  catalogue  of  the  professors  of  our  religion 

be  deduced  from  the  primitive  times,  and  with  the  peremptory 

lallenge  of  the  impossibility  of  this  pedigree  dazzled  the  eyes  of 

e  simple ;   whilst  some  of  our  learned  men ',  undertaking  to 

*  Some  of  our  learned  men,']  The  question  which  the  priests  and  Jesuits 
dtinually  ingeminated  was,  ''Where  was  your  church  before  Luther?" 
'  •*  7^  learned  men,**  of  whose  mode  of  reply  to  this  interrogatory  the 
hop,  not  without  solid  reason,  expresses  ^  disapprobation ;  two  I  appre- 
ad,  were  persons  of  no  less  dignity  than  the  English  and  Irish  primates  of 
tt  day  :  the  former.  Dr.  George  Abbot,  in  his  book  of  the  Visibility  qf  the 
nrch,  and  the  latter,  Dr.  James  Ussher,  in  his  De  Ecclesiarum  Ckristianarum 
eessione  et  statu.  Abbot,  as  Dr.  Heylin  teUs  us,  could  not  find  any  visi- 
ity  of  the  Christian  church,  but  by  tracing  it,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  the 
rengarians  to  the  Albigenses,  from  the  Albigenses  to  the  Wickliffists,  from 
>  Wickliffists  unto  the  Hussites,  and  from  the  Hussites  unto  Luther  and 
[▼in  (l4f«  qf  Laud,  p.  53),  whereas  as  bishop  Hall  observes,  "Valdus, 
ckliffe,  Luther,  did  never  go  about  to  frame  a  new  church,  which  was  not, 
;  to  cleanse,  restore,  reforme  that  church  which  was." 
'Hence  may  be  answered  that  which  Rome  brings  as  her  Achilles, 
diing  the  succession  and  visibility  of  the  Protestants'  church  and  doc- 
le  in  all  ages  since  Christ :  for  if  theirs  (that  of  Rome)  have  had  such 
ceaaion  and  visibility,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  Protestants*  church 

not  had  them  also ;  the  former  (the  church  of  Rome)  only  adding  more 
des  for  a  Christian  to  believe,  which  the  latter  will  not  embrace  as 
dfbl.  .  .  .  '  Protestants '  (says  Stapleton,  Fortress  of  Faith,  at  the  end  of 
le's  Hist.  foL  47  b.)  'have  many  things  less  than  papists;  they  have 
ea  away  many  things  which  papists  had;  they  have  added  nothing.' 
d  here,  therefore,  to  my  understanding,  the  Romanists  require  of  us 
it  lies  on  their  part  to  prove.  For,  we,  denying,  in  the  succession  of 
lops  from  Cranmer,  and  Warham,  even  to  Augustine,  and  so  of  the 
tons,  ever  any  one  to  have  held  the  points  which  we  differ  in,  to  have 
n  p<mit8  of  fisdth,  in  that  degree  of  necessity  in  which  they  are  now 
lured ;  and,  for  proof,  citing  not  only  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athana- 
1  Greeds,  but  even  that  of  Peckham,  which  we  find  so  to  differ  from  that 
)  one,  set  out  by  Pius  IV. — as  we  cannot  but  say,  it  is  unjust  in  them  to 
H  us  to  a  profession  in  religion  further  than  our  ancestors  were  required ; 
tiiey  on  the  contrary,  affirming  all  those  holy  bishops  preceding,  not  only 
wve  believed  those  articles  which  themselves  now  do,  but  also  that  they 

require  them  of  others  with  the  like  necessity  in  which  they  are  now 
oiled,  ought  certainly  to  prove  what  they  thus  boldly  affirm  :  which  when 
f  have  done,  truly  for  my  part  I  shall  think  fit  to  yield ;  but  till  they  do 
let  them  cease  from  proclaiming  us  heretics,  who  hold  no  other  than  the 
knt  £uth  at  first  delivered  unto  us. 

'  But  this,  as  a  point  rather  dogmatical  for  divines,  than  historical,  the 
gect  I  undertook,  I  shall  not  here  further  wade  into.*'  Twisden's  Histo- 
d  Vindicatum,  p.  198. 
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satisfy  so  needless  and  unjust  a  demand,  gave,  as  I  conceived, 
great  advantage  to  the  adversary.  In  a  just  indignation  to  see 
us  thus  wronged  by  mis-stating  the  question  betwixt  us,  as  if  we, 
yielding  ourselves  of  an  other  church,  originally  and  fundamentally 
different,  should  make  good  our  own  erection  upon  the  ruins, 
yea,  the  nullity  of  theirs,  and  well  considering  the  infinite  and 
great  inconveniences,  that  must  needs  follow  upon  this  defence ', 
I  adventured  to  set  my  pen  on  work;  desiring  to  rectify  the 
opinions  of  those  men,  whom  an  ignorant  zeal  had  transported,  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  holy  cause,  laying  forth  the  damnable  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Roman  churchy  yet  making  our  game  of  the  outward 
visibility  thereof,  and  by  this  means  putting  them  to  the  probation 
of  those  newly  obtruded  corruptions  which  are  truly  guilty  of  the 
breach  betwixt  us ;  the  drift  whereof,  being  not  well  conceived, 
by  some  spirits  *,  that  were  not  so  wise  as  fervent,  I  was  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  rash  censures  of  many  well  affected  and  zealous 
protestants,  as  if  I  had  in  a  remission  to  my  wonted  zeal  to  the 
truth  attributed  too  much  to  the  Roman  church,  and  strengthened 
the  adversaries  hands  and  weakened  our  own.     This  envy  I  was 

*  l^xm  this  defence."]  The  bishop  here  alludes  to  the  practices  and  judg- 
ment of  Zanchius,  Perkins,  Whittaker,  &c.  See  The  Apologeiical  Advertise^ 
ment.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.  55.  part  2.  fol. 

*  By  some  ynrits,']  Sanderson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  that  part 
of  the  fieunous  Preface  to  his  Sermons,  bearing  date  July  13,  1657,  in  which 
he  shews  the  advantages  which  the  Puritan  writers  gave  to  the  Romish  party, 
by  the  unsoundness  of  their  reasonings,  and  their  extreme  intolerance ;  and 
the  much  greater  progress  which  popery  was  making  in  England  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  commonwealth  through  their  incapacity,  than  it  had  ever 
done  before,  remarks  that  "They  promoted  the  interest  of  Rome  and  betrayed 
the  Protestant  Cause,  partly  by  mistaking  the  question  (a  very  common  fault 
among  them,)  but  especially  through  the  necessity  of  some/ai!fe  principle  or 
other,  which  having  once  imbibed,  they  think  themselves  bound  to  nudntain. 
....  Among  those  false  principles,  it  shall  suffice  for  the  present  to  have 
named  but  this  one.  That  the  Church  with  Rome  is  no  true  Church,  The  dis- 
advantages  of  which  assertion  to  our  cause  in  the  dispute  about  the  visibility 
of  the  church  (besides  the  falseness  and  uncharitableness  of  it)  their  zeal,  or 
prejudice  rather,  will  not  suffer  them  to  consider.  With  what  out-cries  was 
bishop  Hall,  good  man,  (who  little  dreamt  of  any  peace  with  Rome)  pursued 
by  Burton  and  other  hot-spurs,  for  yielding  it  a  church !  who  had  made  the 
same  concession  over  and  over  again  before  he  was  bishop  (as  Junius,  Rey- 
nolds, and  our  best  controversy  writers  generally  do,)  and  no  notice  taken, 
no  noise  made  about  it."  P.  79,  edit.  1689*  Or,  Christian  Institutes,  vol.  iv. 
p.  571. 
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fain  to  take  off  by  my  speedy  "  Apologetical  Advertisement,^'  and 
after  that  by  my  "  Reconciler  ','*'  seconded  with  the  unanimous 
letters  of  such  reverend,  learned,  sound  divines  *,  both  bishops  and 
doctors,  as  whose  undoubtable  authority,  was  able  to  bear  down 
calumny  itself.  Which  done  I  did  by  a  seasonable  moderation 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  in  silencing  both  my  defendants 
and  challengers,  in  this  unkind  and  ill-raised  quarrel. 

Immediately  before  the  publishing  of  this  tractate,  (which  did 
not  a  little  aggravate  the  envy  and  suspicion)  I  was  by  his 
majesty  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  \  having  formerly  (with 
much  humble  deprecation)  refused  the  see  of  Gloucester  earnestly 
proffered  unto  me.  How  beyond  all  expectation  it  pleased  Ood 
to  place  me  in  that  west-ern  charge;  which  (if  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  letters,  he  being  then  in  France ',  had  arrived  but 
some  hours  sooner)  I  had  been  defeated  of;  and  by  what  strange 
means  it  pleased  God  to  make  up  the  competency  of  that  pro* 
vision,  by  the  unthought  of  addition  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Breok 
within  that  diocese,  if  I  should  fully  relate,  the  circumstances 
would  force  the  confession  of  an  extraordinary  hand  of  God  in 
the  disposing  of  those  events. 

I  entered  upon  that  place,  not  without  much  prejudice  and 
suspicion  on  some  hands ;  for  some  that  sate  at  the  stern  of  the 
church,  had  me  in  great  jealousy  for  too  much  favour*  of 
Puritanism.  I  soon  had  intelligence  who  were  set  over  me  for 
espials ;  my  ways  were  curiously  observed  and  scanned.  How- 
ever, I  took  the  resolution  to  follow  those  courses  which  might 
most  conduce  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  my  new  and  weighty 
charge ;  finding  therefore  some  factious  spirits  very  busy  in  that 
diocese,  I  used  all  fair  and  gentle  means  to  win  them  to  good 
order ;  and  therein  so  happily  prevailed  that  (saving  two  of  that 
numerous  clergy,  who  continuing  in  their  refractoriness  fled  away 
from  censure,)  they  were  all  perfectly  reclaimed ;  so  as  I  had 
not  one  minister  professedly  opposite  to  the  anciently  received 
orders  (for  I  was  never  guilty  of  urging  any  new  impositions  *) 

'  My  "  Reconciler"']  See  Works,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  57 — 99. 

•  Sottnd  divines.']  B.  Morton,  B.  Davenant,  Dr.  Prideaux,  Dr.  Primrose. 

'  The  bishopric  of  Exeter."]    He  was  elected  Nov.  6,  and  consecrated 
Dec.  23,  1627. 

"  7%«i  in  France.]  In  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh^. 

•  Too  much  favour.]    See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  294.     Heylin's  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  54. 

'  Any  new  impositions.]  Here  is  a  reflexion,  designed,  no  doubt,  to  point 
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was  set  on  foot,  (which  yet  I  did  never  tender  to  any  one 
minister  of  my  diocese)  by  the  incitation  of  some  busy  inter- 
lopers of  the  neighbour  county,  some  of  them  began  to  enter 
into  an  unkind  contestation  with  me,  about  the  election  of  clerks 
of  the  convocation  ;  whom  they  secretly,  without  ever  acquainting 
me  with  their  desire  or  purpose  (as  driving  to  that  end  which  we 
see  now  accomplished)  would  needs  nominate  and  set  up  in  com- 
petition to  those,  whom  I  had  (after  the  usual  form)  recommended 
to  them.  That  they  had  a  right  to  free  voices  in  that  choice,  I 
denied  not ;  only  I  had  reason  to  take  it  unkindly,  that  they 
would  work  underhand  without  me,  and  against  me  ;  professing 
that  if  they  had  before  hand  made  their  desires  known  to  me,  I 
should  willingly  have  gone  along  with  them  in  their  election.  It 
came  to  the  poll.  Those  of  my  nomination  carried  it.  The 
parliament  began.  After  some  hard  tugging  there,  returning 
home  upon  a  recess  I  was  met  on  the  way,  and  cheerfully 
welcomed  with  some  hundreds.  In  no  worse  terms,  I  left  that 
my  once  dear  diocese :  when  returning  to  Westminster,  I  was 
soon  called  by  his  majesty  (who  was  then  in  the  north)  to  a  remove 
to  Norwich  • :  but  how  I  took  the  Tower  in  my  way ;  and  how 
I  have  been  dealt  with  since  my  repair  hither,  I  could  be  lavish 
in  the  sad  report,  ever  desiring  my  good  God  to  enlarge  my  heart 
in  thankfulness  to  him,  for  the  sensible  experience  I  have  had 
of  his  fatherly  hand  over  me,  in  the  deepest  of  all  my  afflictions, 
and  to  strengthen  me,  for  whatsoever  other  trials  he  shall  be 
pleased  to  call  me  unto ;  that  being  found  faithful  unto  the 
death,  I  may  obtain  that  crown  of  life,  which  he  hath  ordained 
for  all  those  that  overcome. 

ail  things  necessary  to  salvation,  "  and  an  avowal  to  maintain  it  against  both 
papists  and  puritans.  But  nothing  raised  so  much  noise  and  clamour  as  the 
oiUh  required  by  the  sixth  canon ;  exclaimed  against  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press ;  reproached  in  printed  pamphlets,  and  unprinted  scribbles ; 
and  glad  thej  were  to  find  such  an  excellent  advantage,  as  the  discovering  of 
an  Sfc.  in  the  body  of  it  did  unhappily  give  them."  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud, 
p.  443.  The  clause  in  which  this  unhappy  oversight  occurred,  (for  it  was 
probably  nothing  more)  stood  thus  :  "  Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  consent  to 
alter  the  government  of  this  church  by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
archdeacons,  &c.  as  it  stands  now  established,  and  as  by  right  it  ought  to 
stand ;  nor  yet  ever  to  subject  it  to  the  usurpations  and  superstitions  of  the 
see  of  Rome  "     Sparrow's  Canons,  &c.  p.  359,  a.d.  1075. 

^  To  a  remove  to  Norwich.']  He  was  elected,  November  15,  1641. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  plain,  thmn  that  upon  the  cmll  of 
parliament  \  and  before,  there  was  a  general  plot  and  roolatiga 
of  the  faction  to  alter  the  government  of  the  church  mpeddK. 
The  height  and  inaolency  of  some  chureh-govemora,  aa  «aa  c«a- 
ceived,  and  the  ungrounded  imposition  of  some  innovataoi»  *  opoa 
the  churches  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  gave  a  fit  hiat  it 
the  project.  In  the  vacancy  therefore  before  the  aumnMmi,  aal 
immediately  after  it,  there  was  great  working  *  aecretly  lor  tht 
designation  and  election  as  of  knights  and  burgeasea,  i 
(beyond  all  former  use)  of  the  clerks  of  convocation  ; 
the  clergy  were  stirred  up  to  contest  with,  and  oppoai 
cesans,  for  the  choice  of  such  men  as  were  moat  mclincd  to 
favour  of  an  alteration.  The  parliament  was  no  aooncr 
many  vehement  speeches  were  made  against  establiahed 
government,  and  enforcement  of  extirpation  Imth  root  and 
And  I)ecau4e  it  was  not  fit  to  Het  u|N»n  all  at  oner,  the 
was  t4i  iM'gin  with  thoHt*  hinliops  which  had  sufaacrihrd  to  Ihr 
canons*  then  lately  publinhed  u|)on  the  shutting  up  of  the 
parliament ;  whom  they  would  first  Iwve  liad  accused  uf 


*  This  partiameni.']  The  Ijomg  Pttriiamemt,  Mcordina  to  Ui» 
sfterwartU  rarntd  Ui  itarlf.     It  lirfn^n  Nov.  3,  1610. 

*  ImmovatiotiM.]  Sec  llry)in*8  Iji/e  t»/  Ijnmd,  p.  4  4!!— S,  edit.  1671  s 
iff  Someom/ormityt  p*  345,  <ir  l)axtrr*8  Lifif,  8cr.  p.  369. 

'  Therf  was  great  yrorkimg.']  "  I  was  in<lre<1  toirj  to 
tudity  an<l  |Mipiilmr  heat  rlrctions  were  camrcl  on  in  manv  plaoM  ;  ft% 
that  thr  frravity  aii<]  diftrrvtifin  of  othrr  grntlrmm  would  nDaj  imi  ft 
ccHniiiimi  in  a  due  tein|icrainfnt,  i^uiding  tome  tnen'a  wtH-^muhh^  ttd 
•urh  ndr«  of  ini>dcratioii  as  arr  lieat  both  to  prenenre  and  mi«fv  ikv 
of  all  utatrA  and  kiiiffdinnfi,     no  man  waa  hrtt^r  plraiml  with  tW 
of  thi<i  |>arliarnrnt  than  inr^rlf;  whn  knnwinK  hrtt  the  Urireflfecva  ti  vf  aai 
hrart  towards  my  |>e«i|ilr'A  kimmI  and  jiiM  ci»ntrntment,  [dmnj 
in  that  ^immI  and  tinn  undrr^tan  lifi|(.  wtnrh  wnuM  hence 
and  tiiy  |M'ii|i]r  **     /r>/4  HatiUkr  ;  the  Portrttitmre  of  ku 
Soiitmitfw  awi  >iijrrtiM7«,  I'hap    i. 

*  Tu  tkt  citnnng]    Vi/   i.f  |iii'»      S<v  SjiarTtiw't  ToiiiclMn  ^  li mh^  fc 
fumctum*,  Camomt.  Kc.  |».  iJ."»     74. 
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but  that  not  appearing  feasible,  they  thought  best  to  indite  them ' 
of  very  high  crimes  and  offences  against  the  king,  the  parliament, 

*  To  indite  them.']  On  the  11th  March,  1640-1,  the  commons  resolved 
**  that  for  bishops  or  any  other  clergyman  whatsoever  to  be  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  or  to  have  any  judicial  power  in  the  star-chamber,  or  in  any 
civil  court,  is  a  hindrance  to  their  spiritual  function,  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
monwealth, and  fit  to  be  taken  away;"  and,  on  the  1st  of  May  following,  a 
bill  to  that  efiPect  passed  the  commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  where  it 
was  read  a  first  time.  On  that  day,  bbhop  Hall  (Exeter)  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  speech,  which  is  preserved  in  his  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  70-2, 
and  in  the  ParliameiUttry  History, 

"  My  lords, 

''This  is  the  strangest  biU  that  I  ever  heard  of,  since  I  was  admitted  to 
nt  under  this  roof:  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  fabric  and  composition  of  this 
house ;  at  the  stile  of  all  laws ;  and  therefore,  were  it  not  that  it  comes  from 
such  a  recommendation,  it  would  not,  I  suppose,  undergo  any  long  consider* 
ation  :  but,  coming  to  us  from  such  hands,  it  cannot  but  be  worthy  of  your 
best  thoughts. 

''And,  truly,  for  the  main  scope  of  the  biU,  I  shall  yield  it  most  willingly, 
that  ecclesiastical  and  sacred  persons  should  not  ordinarily  be  taken  up  with 
secular  afibirs.  The  minister  is  called  vir  Dei,  a  man  of  God  :  he  may  not 
be  vir  seeuU,  He  may  leiut  himself  to  them,  upon  occasion :  he  may  not 
jfioe  himself  over  purposely  to  them.  Shortly,  he  may  not  so  attend  worldly 
tilings,  as  that  he  do  neglect  divine  things.  This  we  gladly  yield.  Matters 
of  justice,  therefore,  are  not  proper,  as  an  ordinary  trade,  for  our  function ; 
and,  by  my  consent,  shall  be,  as  in  a  generality,  waved  and  deserted :  which, 
for  my  part,  I  never  have  meddled  with,  but  in  a  charitable  way ;  with  no 
profit,  but  some  charge  to  myself,  whereof  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  eased.  TVac- 
trmJtfahrHiafabri  ;  as  the  old  word  is. 

*'  But  if  any  man  shall  hence  think  fit  to  infer  that  some  spiritual  person 
may  not  occasionally  be  in  a  special  service  of  his  king  or  country ;  and. 
when  he  is  so  required  by  his  prince,  give  bis  advice  in  the  urgent  afiPairs  of 
the  kingdom,  which  I  suppose  is  the  main  point  driven  at ;  it  is  such  an 
inconsequence,  as  I  dare  boldly  say  cannot  be  made  good,  either  by  divinity 
or  reason ;  by  the  laws  either  of  God  or  man  :  whereas  the  contnu^^  may  be 
pvored  and  enforced  by  both, 

**  As  for  the  grounds  of  this  bill,  that  the  minister's  duty  is  so  great,  that 

it  is  ftble  to  take  up  the  whole  man,  and  the  apostle  saith.  Tic  \iiav6^ ;  who  is 

mfgkienifofr  these  things  ?  and  that  he,  who  warfares  to  God  should  not  entangle 

kimm^witk  this  world;  it  is  a  sufficient  and  just  conviction  of  those,  who 

poDld  dhfids  themselves  betwixt  God  and  the  world,  and  bestow  any  main 

|Mit  of  their  time  upon  secular  affurs  :  but  it  hath  no  operation  at  all  upon 

tits  tenet,  which  we  have  in  hand ;  that  a  man  dedicate  to  God,  may  not  so 

much  as,  when  he  is  required,  cast  a  glance  of  his  eye,  or  some  minutes  of 

tim^  or  some  motives  of  his  tongue,  upon  the  public  business  of  his  king 

ind  country.    Those  that  expect  this  from  us,  may  as  well,  and  upon  the 

nme  loasoOy  hold  that  a  minister  must  have  no  family  at  all ;  or,  if  he  have 
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and  kingdom,  which  was  proBccuted  with  great  eamentnew  h%\ 
prime  lawyers  in  the  house  of  eommonfi,  and  entertained  with  bk' 

one,  must  not  care  for  it :  yea,  that  he  mtiat  hare  no  bodf  to  tend,  bol  be  »! 
spirit, 

"My  lords,  we  are  men  of  the  same  compoaition  wHh  othcn :  aai  xr 
breeding  hath  been  acconHngly.  We  cannot  hare  Ured  in  the  worid.  vttSbc« 
haring  seen  it,  and  obsen'cd  it  too  :  and  our  long  eiperience  and  eutttma- 
tion,  lH)th  in  men  and  in  )M>ok8,  cannot  hut  hare  put  aomrthinir  latn  v  i* 
the  f^ood  of  others :  and  now,  hann;;  a  dcMe  cm|Mritr,  fmm  nrv«.  f««  ^<nir. 
giastici,  as  memliors  of  the  commonwealth,  as  ministers  and  f^^rrmnn  d  u« 
church  ;  we  are  ready  to  do  our  liest  aemce  in  botk.  One  uf  thira  m  m  ««• 
incom|)atible  with  the  other :  yea,  the  subjecta  of  them  buih  af«  ao  «ftX 
with  the  church  and  commonwealth,  ikal  ikef  cmmmoi  be  g^nrvd  yea  ai.  m 
that,  not  the  (me  is  in  the  other,  but  the  one  i»  tke  orAer,  b  kotk  •  v  as  At 
8er\'ice8  which  we  do  ufion  these  occasions  to  the  eownmommemlik,  an 
rable  from  our  good  offices  to  the  ckyrch  :  so  that,  upon  thia 
NO  rraaon  of  our  exclusion 

"  Dut,  I  fear  it  is  not  on  some  hands,  the  tendrr  rvfpvd  dt  tW  fo£ 
of  our  calling,  that  is  so  much  here  stood  upon,  aa  the  conceit  of  tor  wk\ 
honour,  that  is  done  us,  in  taking  up  the  room  ai  pecn,  nad  raii^  m  oh 
high  court :  for  survly,  those  that  aie  arcrae  fnim  our  fl«##e.  yet  tamk  ^ 
crmtcnt,  wc  should  have  plaise  upon  the  woolsacks ;  and  could  allow  ■■  «r« 
but  not  tom(ptf$. 

**  If  thi^  be  the  matter,  I  lieseech  your  lordships  to  mnsMler  thsc  u* 
honour  i^  not  done  to  at.  but  to  our  jtrftffttirm ;  which  whatrrer  wr  br  t*  .^ 
srvcrttl  jHrrsons,  cannr>t  easily  be  ca|»«blr  of  too  much  res|K>ct  frntn  yw  !«*■ 
ships.     Son  tiffi,  tfd  Wuii  ;  as  he  sai'l  of  old. 

**  Nrithcr  in  this  any  nnr  grace,  that  is  put  u)Mm  f*ur  cmllii^;  wWh.  i* 
were  nuw  to  bc^^ii),  iiii^ht  |M'rhap9  \ir  justly  grudged  to  our  unwj 
but  It  i«  an  anrifiit  right  and  mhcritancr,  inhcrrnt  m  inir 
anci<'fit  than  thf!ie  walls,  wh«*rrm  we  sit  :  yea.  more  :  Iwfivrv 
|MirIianM*nt«.  in  thr  mngna  ronriha  of  the  kingdom  we  had  our  plma  is< 
as  for  my  own  pn-drctsMin,  evrr  ^ince  the  ( *on(pien»r*s  time  1 
lordship*  a  jiiHt  rAtal«>tfui*  of  them,  that  have  sat  beftirr  me 
thiiogh  I  havr  juM  cause  to  l>e  mean  m  muic  own  eyra.  yet  why.  < 
thi  n*  thould  1m*  MKite  unworlhinrsf  iii  ine  than  thr  rrot,  thai  I 
iktnp|M-il  of  that  privilege  which  they  s<i  long  enjoyf^l.  thouKh  tWi 
|.ii%'  to  hold  riic  hrr«\  I  cannot  vc  i»r  c«infr%s. 

"  Whit  r«-%|M'rt«  i>f  hiiriiiur  kur^  httn  put  u{Miiii  tl»e  pnine  eirrKy  d  miu 
h>'th  h\  I'.it^nn^.  ainl  J(\««.  i«ri>)  (  hri^tisn^.  and  what  ar^  •till  but4  wsfcs 
('iiri'>t« !.  I'ifii  jiIhI  u'.th'iut.  I  ohnll  li"t  nr«-d  to  urifr  it  i«  rfitKi^h  to  SB*  9* 
of  Muri  :«  Hot  iiitnlv   iirh  'nr\  \  hut   *taii<U  sn  finnlr  r«tal>iiahc«l  bf  iav  V 

■  •  •  • 

I  M^fi'ii:.  !h:if  I    \\  iim    ;•  r;i  I'ht  r  udl  ti»r  rin  \}r  rrriiovrd.  rtor;4  roQ  wu  ^av 
til  ■*'■  f-.  .iiiiuti.>r)«.  w'u  .  \i  1  ?ii  ill  \v  \iiu  ih-^in*  t<>  hold  tirm  »r.il  ittT>>aiW« 

' '^(•••r*i\ .  ilii  II.  rii\    l>r  i«.  the  riiur>  h  rni\f%  ii<t   nrw  h«»tujqr  hvm>  *• 
aiit  ji*'.>  h>-;.«^  \.    I  M.-;  ii..t  K.  giilf>  <tf  pulling  down  the  olii.      %•  vas  ^ 
thf-rlir^*  «.ir,«   :i!i.i   r»r  \t   iiiii!*r  hm   iiijijrvty.  tiir  hi*nourm)»le  pnlnaa  tftf  n> 
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fervency  by  some  zealous  lords  in  the  house  of  peers  ;  every  of 
those  particular  canons  being  pressed  to  the  most  envious  and 
dangerous  height  that  was  possible :  the  archbishop  of  York ', 
aggravating  Mr.  Maynard's  criminations  to  the  utmost,  not  with- 
out some  interspersions  of  his  own.  The  counsel  of  the  accused 
bishops  gave  in  such  a  demurring  answer  as  stopped  the  mouth 
of  that  heinous  indictments 

When  this  prevailed  not,  it  was  contrived  to  draw  petitions 
accusatory  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  against  episcopal 

^nrdi ;  80  she  expects  and  beseeches  you  to  receive  her  into  your  tenderest 
care;  so  to  order  her  affidrs,  that  you  leave  her  to  posterity  in  no  worse  case 
than  you  found  her. 

**  It  is  a  true  word  of  Damasus,  Ubi  vilesdt  notnen  episcopi,  omnis  $iatus 
pertmrbatur  ecclesuB,  If  this  be  suffered,  the  misery  will  be  the  church's :  the 
dishonour  and  blur  of  the  act  in  future  ages  will  be  yours. 

''To  shut  up,  therefore,  let  us  be  taken  off  from  all  ordinary  trade  of 
aecnlar  employments :  and,  if  you  please,  abridge  us  of  intermeddling  with 
matters  of  common  justice :  but  leave  us  possessed  of  those  places  and  pri- 
vileges in  parliament,  which  our  predecessors  have  so  long  and  peaceably 
eigoyed.'' 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  lords,  and  the 
bishops  were  zealously  defended  by  Robert  Herrepont,  viscount  Newark  (and 
earl  of  Kingston),  whose  speech  is  given  by  Fuller.  On  the  24th  the  bill 
was  in  committee,  when  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (John  Williams)  spoke  at 
great  length  against  it,  lord  Say  and  Sele  in  its  favour,  and  lord  Newark 
again  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  bishops.  On  the  27th  the  lords  desired  a  con- 
ference with  the  commons,  and  on  the  same  day  sir  Edward  Bering  brought 
into  the  commons  a  bill  for  the  utter  abolishing  of  bishops,  deans,  pre- 
bendaries, &c.  &c.,  and  the  second  reading  was  carried  at  once  by  139  to  108. 
On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  June  further  conferences  took  place  between  the  two 
booaea,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  an  impeachment  was  ordered.  Accordingly, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  sergeant  Wylde,  M.P.  for  Worcestershire,  presented 
Bitidea  of  impeachment  against  the  foUowing  bishops : 

Walter  Carle,  Wimeheater.  Matthew  Wren,  Ely, 

Robert  Wright,  Cowemtry  tmd  lAeh-        William  Roberts,  Bangor, 
fiM.  Robert  Skinner,  Bristol, 

Godfrey  Goodman,  Gloucester,  John  Warner,  Rochester, 

JoasPH  Hall,  Etteter,  John  Towers,  Peterborough. 

John  Owen,  St.  Asaph,  Morgan  Owen,  Llandaff. 

William  Pierce,  Bath  aud  WeUs,  William  Laud,  Canterbury, 

George  Coke,  Hereford. 

On  the  26th  of  October  another  conference  took  place,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  the  impeached  bishops  put  in  their  plea. 

*  Archbishop  qf  York.']  Meaning  John  Williams,  who,  however,  at  this 
time,  was  only  bishop  of  Lincoln :  he  was  not  translated  to  York  till  the  4th 
of  December  following. 
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j^ovommcnt,  and  the  pnmiotors  of  the  petit  ions  wen*  i*ni<rtA.> 
with  great  res]K*cts;  whereas  the  many  |M*titionsi  uf  iVh*  nj.^.^- 
part,  though  Hubscrilied  with  many  tiioiiMand  liamLs,  ifti'n  ^lut*--: 
and  disregarded.  Withal,  the  rabhie  of  I^oiulon.  aft<T  thi  ir  ;**- 
tions  cunningly  and  upon  other  pretences  procured,  mr*  -t.-^-: 
up  to  come  to  the  liouw^s  |)ersonally  to  crave  justict-  l»i>th  a^i:.*-: 
the  earl  of  Strafford  first,  .and  then  aiipiinflt  tht>  arc-hl>i«>.'  r  ' 
(*anterbur}',  and  lastly  against  the  whole  (irder  i>r  l»t.<«ht»{*«.  •£:>-: 
coming  at  first  unanned  were  checked  by  wmie  wdl-will*  rv  Uii 
easily  persucided  to  gird  on  their  rusty  swonls,  aii«l  s**  ^-vx^'.^t-: 
came  by  thousands'  to  the  houses,  filling  all  tli«*  •luirr  r*<j* 
offering  foul  abuses  to  the  bishops  as  th«*y  paHM-«l.  rr^inj  ••'.*.  •« 
hlshopi^  no  hiilujpa;  and  at  last,  after  divers  4l.i\««  a-^- n:>iT: 
grown  to  that  height  <»f  fury,  tluit  many  of  tliem.  wl^n^f  h* 
Kieliard  WistMuan  professed  (though  to  his  c«)nt  *)  to  U  '-aivk-. 
came  with  n*soluti(»n  of  some  violent  courM>H,  in^Miriiuch  tlk^*.  r:^'* 
swords  were  drawn  hen 'Upon  at  \Vi*»tminstiT.  an<l  Kh»-  r -t  :•* 
not  stick  openly  to  profrss  that  they  unuM  pull  the  ri«b>:«*  : 
pieces.  Messages  were  sent  ih»^in  to  tlh  m  fn>ni  thfltini*.  Tv^ 
stillheldfinnb(»th  to  the  pla4*e  and  their  b[(»«H|\  ri>!>M»IuiiM';«  I;-  • 
grew  to  be  torcii-light.  One  <»f  the  lords,  the  iiLiniui^  !•:'  H»r::"  • 
eaiiH'  up  to  the  bishops*  ftirni.  told  u«*  that  ui«  \*i  r»-  in  jr»  j!  ;i  .• ' 

advi**4-d  ustn  takeMiin nrsi*  tor  tuirnuii -.'ifi  t\ .  :ii-.ti  )»i  in  •  :  *  • 

to  tell  us  what  he  th(iii<r)it  wa?*tiie  Ih-i  wav.  eniin^*  ll*   !  •-•  ■ 

m 

tinue  in  the  parliaim-iit   liim^^e  all  that  imltIiI  ;    "r-r"    « -^  ' 
**tiie^e  iH-nlilr  \ii\\  t!nv  will  wati'li  \iui  at  \'iur  •:•.:::■•.  '^\  i 

»*«'arrii  «\«r\  eoaeh  tnr  \iiii  wltli  ltireln-.,  -^ua**  ^tuiiMnr.  ■:  i<-«- 

•  ■  • 

liereu|iiin  the  Imu^e  itf  InrtN  Ha?^  nitiveil  fur  "•••ini*  ori-r  *.  '  " 

•    i'timf  fivf-  tki'Us  iutiit       ( *it[ii|  :iri-  /i'»i  /ji.-«iiMf.  I  j.aj'.  .»        ('  -  «  ;    •    \»    ^ 

'   7"  ^M  »••■»/..    It  \\:i«i   •■[!  tin-  J -til  I)  'iiii'itr.  I'-il.  !:,.t"  •.;    •      »■_■  ». 
|i"ik    j!ir       All   att4  Mij-i  '•«  .i«  iji.i  :•   til  ]>iri  t   l!i<   .•'''"*,  a  i..  rr   ■       -i-      ..   - 
iiS.iii..|    [iliiii'l' r.  ui  n     ki  i  !.       I  III     *»  rv-iii?"  ■■!  •    •    .*r    :.    ..*■  '  *]      i    • 

w.t-  *'j.i  I'tr  t.'ii-  tj  .!•   t|.  .1:1   i.f   \\  i  H* ■  .ji.ik',  r.  ilfi  •.»?}. I  ,r   *w    r  ■  *    »• 
t:  •    ■    .i.i-  ii  .iri  I  .'i  .    ■ij*.  r.'»        •*    !:.»    Ji,     .r.**    i  '    ■     r     ■!.  .i      .  !•  -    (.         =. 
»■.■'■.    'i  .    .1  ■    I  .  I','-  ,    ?•  .    ;  ..     .4  •  .    -•  ir.  :      •,*    'k    IW\'.  r     •        -■   ■ 
■»'•  •  ■    '*'  r      K     !    i[   1      \\    «•  •.    i.'i      !•    .  ;  f  J    t"'.'    ;.      M.-      .4     ;  r»    .'      '  .    » 

r.i'-'.'    I    ■  I     i'.'      '.:■•..--.:      !:  I      r-     .*   W  •  •:  i,,.-  •' t  r    \      -  »     •  •  * 
<  .I-  I.  ■  • '  .1'    I  •  !.■      .  .iT.  I  s  r  Ii     .  ..f  .  \\  j-t  ....III  -.1 .1*  *..i;r.  ;.**.*    ■  -   ■ .  i 

:i'  '■■.■■•:«  *     /j  J''-  f  /.I'r    ■. .'  /i  .• «.  j-  .: 

I'-  •        »!•    I  •.  I?      ...   I         .  :  ■    ■    ••   i  .1'       .1.     ■  !   >  ■  «.■  r»'  *    .    »  •        M  :  * 
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preventing  their  mutinous  and  riotous  meetings.  Messages  were 
sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons  to  this  purpose  more  than 
once.  Nothing  was  effected  :  but  for  the  present  (for  so  much 
as  all  the  danger  was  at  the  rising  of  the  house)  it  was  earnestly 
desired  of  the  lords  that  some  care  might  be  taken  of  our  safety. 
The  motion  was  received  by  some  lords  with  a  smile.  Some  other 
lords,  as  the  earl  of  Manchester  \  undertook  the  protection  of  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  his  company  (whose  shelter  I  went  under) 
to  their  lodgings ;  the  rest,  some  of  them  by  their  long  stay, 
others  by  secret  and  far-fetched  passages  escaped  home. 

It  was  not  for  us  to  venture  any  more  to  the  house  without 
some  better  assurance.  Upon  our  resolved  forbearance,  there- 
fore, the  archbishop  of  York  sent  for  us  to  his  lodging  at  West- 
minster ;  lays  before  us  the  perilous  condition  we  were  in :  ad- 
vises for  remedy  (except  we  meant  utterly  to  abandon  our  right, 
and  to  desert  our  station  in  parliament)  to  petition  both  his 
majesty  and  the  parliament,  that  since  we  were  legally  called  by 
his  majesty'^s  writ  to  give  our  attendance  in  parliament,  we  might 
be  secured  in  the  performance  of  our  duty  and  service  against 
those  dangers  that  threatened  us ;  and  withal  to  protest  against ' 
any  such  acts  as  should  be  made  during  the  time  of  our  forced 
absence ;  for  which  he  assured  us  there  were  many  precedents  in 

*  Bttrl  qf  Manchester,']  Heniy  Montagu,  first  earl  of  Manchester^  Lord 
Mvj  Seal.  He  died  November  7,  1642.  His  son  was  the  well-known  par- 
lismeiitanan  general. 

*  Th  protest  agaimst.']  The  protest  was  presented  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1641.     It  was  signed  by 

John    Williams,     Archbishop     of       William  Pierce,  Bath  and  Wells. 

York.  John  Coke,  Hertford. 

Thomas  Morton,  Dnrham.  Matthew  Wren,  Ely. 

Joieph  Hall,  Norwich.  Robert  Skinner,  Os^ford. 

Robert  Wright,  Coventry  and  Uch-        George  Goodwin,  Gloucester. 
JkkL  John  Warner,  Peterborough. 

John  Owen,  St.  Asaph.  Morgan  Owen,  Llandqf. 

At  this  time  fire  sees  were  vacant,  viz. — 

fVoreester,  bj  the  death  of  John  Thomborough. 
Lincoln,  by  the  translation  of  WiUiams  to  York. 
Exeter,       „  „  Hall  to  Norwich. 

Bristol,       „  „  Skinner  to  Oxford. 

Chichester,  „  „  Duppa  to  Sarmn. 

And  on  the  day  of  tiie  protest  a  motion  was  made  that  thej  should  not  be 
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former  parliaments,  and  which  if  we  did  not,  we  ahouM  faetri«  *:» 
trust  committed  to  us  by  his  majesty,  and  ahamefully  bctrm%  mm 
abdicate  the  due  right '  both  of  ourm.*lvc8  and  micccasom.  T\>  u* 
purpose  in  our  presence  he  drew  up  the  said  petition  and  proc<f^ 
tation,  avowing  it  to  be  legal,  just  and  ayi^recalde  to  aU  funsrr 
proceedings  ;  and  being  fair  written  sent  it  to  our  sewral  K«iriaj« 
for  our  hands ;  which  we  accordingly  subscrilxML  intt-ndinc  yr*.  \: 
have  liad  some  further  consultation  concerning  the  doli%«-ni3^Adi 
whole  carriage  of  it.  Itut  ere  we  could  fiup(NM4e  it  to  he  a  ur* 
hand  but  his  own,  the  first  news  we  heanl  waH,  tliat  thrrv-  «-^ 
messengers  addressed  to  fetch  us  into  the  jiarlianH^nt  upc  &2 
accusation  of  high  treason.  For  whereas  this  |ka|M-r  ma*  to  ^i- 
been  delivered,  first  to  his  majesty's  secretary,  and  aftir  frnv^ 


*  The  due  right.]  "This  is  on  the  hjpothetit*  that  thtxe  aiv  tkrw9 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  amd  cninmont.  Two  of  thrtn  iit  a  <« 
house,  incl  \toffetktr)  coiTi|N)Be  ome  bo<iyi  thf  third  sit  in  cum 
coiii|K)se  another  body.  The  lonls  spiritual  are  eiduJrd  :  thrr 
and  say  a  force  l>eing  put  u|N>n  a  pari  of  the  lioily,  the  acta  t4  tbc 
are  void,  lliis  is  Kood  reasoning,  on  the  hypothesis :  but  the  hr] 
false,  'llie  bishops  do  not  make  a  third  estate,  but  are  pmrt  iif  the 
bsjonage  which  com|>oses  the  houfle  of  lonis.** — Warhurtoo's  Hr^ru  rr 
Senr$  llUt.  of  the  Puritans;  Works,  vul.  xii.  p.  ^9^,  4. 

'llii-i,  no  fliiubt,  is  ctimTl,  arrording  to  the  views  and  lan|ruac«  i  ■« 
clasN  of  roiistittitional  writers  :  Init  the  authontie*  arr  «|u:tr  ai  &usifr« 
and  |M.*rhaps  I'to  say  the  least)  quite  of  as  much  value,  which  •;«%&  ^  Qr 
kini;  as  the  head,  and  of  three  other  distinct  estates  in  |iarLiaxnrt«i.  iu  aV9 
spintual.  lords  tcni|M»ral,  and  romniona  .  as  constituting  tbr  boJ§  *>i  ai 
realm. 

'llnis  ljnn\  Coke.  Institutes,  vol.  iv.  cap.  1.  "The  nuirt  of  fmrimanA  mo- 
siMcth  of  the  kin^^'s  majcMy.  «ittini(  thrre  a^  in  his  n>yal  |M»litic  ca;»-tT«  »•' 
of  thf  thrrr  cMates  of  the  realm  :  one  of  which/*  he  aiiii«,  "  rrx4T«mii  a.  CN 
cominoiis  of  the  whole  n'alm.'*  Serondly,  we  may  take  the  tjt>  i^tat  tsra 
of  pruyrr  in  the  htunry,  **  to  }»e  iimi)  yesrly  u|miii  thr  fiAh  %in\  k4  \'i«m^« 
for  thf  happy  ilrlivemn(*r  of  Kinif  Jainrs  I  and  the  thrre  rstatr«  •/  }.^msA  ' 
'UnnDy,  the  (-•>iij*Miit  snthority  in  one.  of  the  lupl  kee|irr  I'l.  krr.Btf.  afr:  v 
Inrd  tn-ajiun-r  Huri^hli'V  a.d  l.'io:ii  "  111 •Trf«»rr,* '»)■  tbr  Latter,  a^^imaav 
thf  hnti^r  ff  ptfri.  "  uh  w&.<«  ilrlivrnd  h>  thf  lurd  kfrficr.  hrr  skav^r  ik3 
HiiiiiiiiAriiy  iMipiirtf)  tip-  Hnriic  t«i  tlii^  :i«M-tn'>ly,  rrfrrr.tig  the  r««iL><*«:  ■ 
tlnrinl  t<i  till  uli<;l>- /Ar/r  fsTat«-o.  will  rtMif /ir«i  arr  111  f4u  I  Lk^  "  t  .  !  t^  • 
I'lif/  //it.'.\iil  :  ji  •*(**''  "Hh  »••  ln\\  *u!l;n-  :tn  a  «{x-^  ::iirt]  It  •  *- !  "• 
vsk-\  X"  ■  iN  .1  .Tt-.i*  iiKiiii  iiii*rr  1  uill  If  it  h'^tt'Vf  r  oiiiit  t*i  ru«c*./  t  'Ja:  -^ 
«h"i«  •j'ii*tr.fi  l.-i*  hfi'ii  .1  iiiiimtii^  tli^'ii^M'-i  iti  aII  it4  isn>ur«dt  4  a-r.^^*' 
aii'i  n-»'.«Ti   ••)  '-i^lMiji  S'illiiiu*t!e«t.  in  tii«  EccUtiastical  Vases,  %i>«   ;;   .. 
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by  him  to  his  majesty,  and  after  from  his  majesty  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  for  that  purpose  to  the  lord  keeper,  the  lord  Littleton  ^ 
who  was  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  peers  ;  all  these  professed 
not  to  have  perused  it  at  all,  but  the  said  lord  keeper,  willing  enough 
to  take  this  advantage  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  faction,  to  which  he  knew  himself  sufficiently 
obnoxious,  finding  what  use  might  be  made  of  it  by  prejudicate 
minds,  reads  the  same  openly  in  the  house  of  the  lords  :  and  when 
he  found  some  of  the  faction  apprehensive  enough  of  misconstruc- 
tion, aggravates  the  matter  as  highly  offensive,  and  of  dangerous 
consequence  ;  and  thereupon  not  without  much  heat  and  vehe- 
mence, and  with  an  ill  preface,  it  is  sent  down  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  where  it  was  entertained  hainously,  Glynne  with  a  full 
mouth  crying  it  up  for  no  less  than  an  high  treason  ;  and  some 
comparing,  yea  preferring  it  to  the  powder  plot. 

We  poor  souls  (who  little  thought  that  we  had  done  any  thing 
that  might  deserve  a  chiding)  are  now  called  to  our  knees  at  the 
bar  and  charged  severally  with  high  treason,  being  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  this  crimination,  compared  with 
the  perfect  innocence  of  our  own  intentions,  which  were  only  to 
bring  us  to  our  due  places  in  parliament  with  safety  and  speed 
without  the  least  purpose  of  any  man^s  offence.  But  now  traitors 
we  are  in  aU  the  haste,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  For 
on  January  *  30,  in  all  the  extremity  of  frost,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  dark  evening,  are  we  voted  to  the  Tower ;  only  two  of  our 
number  *  had  the  favour  of  the  Black  Rod  by  reason  of  their  age ; 
which  though  desired  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  behalf,  would  not  be 
yidded,  wherein  I  acknowledge,  and  bless  the  gracious  providence 
of  Ood ;  for  had  I  been  gratified,  I  had  been  undone  both  in 
body  and  purse ;  the  rooms  being  strait,  and  the  expence  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  estate.     The  news  of  this  our  crime  and  impri- 

*  L&rdlMiktom.']  Sir  Edward  LytUeton,  descended  from  Thomas  Lyttleton, 
tiie  fomtgegi  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  the  celebrated  judge,  and  author  of 
tiie  **  Tenures."  He  was  created  Lord  Lyttleton  of  Mounslow,  February  18, 
1640.  His  title  became  extinct  at  his  death  in  1645.  The  present  lord 
LfUkikm  (or  Lyttelton)  is  descended  from  sir  William  Lyttleton,  the  eldest 
Mm  of  the  judge. 

*  Jamuary']  An  enor,  probably  of  a  transcriber,  for  December :  it  will  have 
been  seen  thai  the  committal  took  place  on  December  30,  and  that  bishop 
Hall's  letter  from  the  Tower  is  dated  January  24. 

*  Two  qfomr  tmmberJ]  Morton,  of  Durham,  and  Wright,  of  Coventry  and 
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sonmcnt  soon  flew  over  the  city,  and  was  entertained  bjr  our  «»4 
willers  with  ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires ;  who  now  pcave  q»  ip 
(not  without  great  triumph)  for  lost  men,  railing  on  our  p^ 
diousness,  and  adjudging  us  to  what  foul  deaths  thev  |4c^n^ 
And  what  scurrile  and  malicious  pamplilets  wore  scattvrt'd  aLrusJ 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  in  foreign  parts  blaxonini;  uur  m- 
famy  and  exaggerating  our  treasonable  practices  !  whal  iiMik*- 
tions  of  our  adversaries  was  here  ! 


[a  letter*  sent  from  the  tower  to  a  trivate  »riiv:. 
and  by  him  thought  kit  to  be  pcrlishii». 

**  To  my  much  re$pect^  good  friend ^  Mr.  H.  S. 

'*  Worthy  Sir, 
'*  ^'ou  think  it  strange,  tluit  I  should  salute  you  fnmi  k^«T . 

how  can  you  choose,  when  1  do  vet  i^till  wonder  to  w^  mtWT 

•  •  ■ 

heref  My  intentions,  and  this  place  are  hucIi  xtrani^r^  tha:  I 
cannot  enough  niar^^el  how  they  met.  Hut,  how^H-^cr.  I  <fe  « 
all  humility  kiss  the  rod  wherewith  I  Huiart,  as  meli  Ln^viac 
whose  hand  it  is  that  wields  it.  To  tlmt  infinite  ju«ticv  «l^'  oa 
hr  iiiDoei'iit '  but  t(»  my  king  and  country  ne>t*r  hfart  «^  r 
can  br  more  dear;  and  I  shall  l>i*Hhn'W  my  luiml  if  it  «hftll  hi«* 
(a^^ain^t  my  thoughts)  justly  off(*n4le<l  €*ith<*r;  and  if  t  itlkY  ^* 
HO,  1  Tv\A\  not ;  as  iiavin;;  h'anuHl  not  to  c«mti-?^t  with  th«>^  tsii: 
can  conniiaiid  legions. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  it  is  a  kind,  but  cold  c(nn|»linii'fit.  *Jal 
you  |>ity  me  ;  an  atfectiim  well  |ilari*<l  where  a  inan  dt'^Tit*  V' 
Im'  miscraltle ;  forme  1  am  not  cimscious  of  «uch  mt'rit.  ^  < 
t4*ll  in«'  in  what  fair  t<Tms  1  stood  not  long  Hnc««  mith  \ht  mxrd. 
how  lart^i*  n»oin  1  had  in  tlic  hearts  of  the  \w^X  men  Uit  a> 
yon  tell  me  liow  1  lost  it  f  Truly  1  have  in  th«*  pn?H*Drr  <i/<»-^ 
narrituly  si'arrhrd  iny  <»wn  bosom;  1  havt^  un|artia]U  raik«ri-< 
tlii*^  fai^nnil  nf  niv  \\U\  and  rurimi-^lv  fxamimtl  i'\«r%  m*  r  c/«^ 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

\\a\<*.  aii«l  1  rannot  by  tli**  m(i*«t  cxart  MTUtinv  of  m^  ^»*>V< 
tlinimilt'*.  tliid  uliat  it  is  that  1  ha\<*  d(>ii«*  1<>  f«trft-it  \\xkX  c>^ 
t'Htiiiiatioii  ulh-nwith  >ou  sa\    1  ua*^  onr<*  bl«*^«Htl. 

**  I  ran  M<T«tlv  arrait^n  ami  fondfinn  m\!H'lf  of  infini;«*  t: 


f     Uttrr         Thii    \v\ut   II    in»\*'   in^t-rtctl    »i'r*inlmtf    to    ilt    lair      ?• 
Mr    l*riitt'«  ciiiti'fii  iif  lti))iii{>  Ila!l  it  i»  imtitril  to  the  lltfti  M< 
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gressions  before  the  tribunal  of  heaven.  Who  that  dwells  in  a 
house  of  clay  can  be  pure  in  his  sight,  who  charged  his  angels 
with  folly  ?  O  !  God,  when  I  look  upon  the  reckonings  betwixt 
thee  and  my  soul,  and  find  my  shameful  arrears,  I  can  be  most 
vile  in  my  own  sight,  because  I  have  deserved  to  be  so  in  thine ; 
yet  even  then,  in  thy  most  pure  eyes,  give  me  leave  the  whiles, 
not  to  abdicate  my  sincerity.  Thou  knowest  my  heart  desires  to 
be  right  with  thee,  whatever  my  failings  may  have  been  ;  and  I 
know  what  value  thou  puttest  upon  those  sincere  desires,  not- 
withstanding all  the  intermixtures  of  our  miserable  infirmities. 
These  I  can  penitently  bewail  to  thee ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
what  have  I  done  to  men !  Let  them  not  spare  to  shame  me 
with  the  late  sinful  declinations  of  my  age ;  and  fetch  blushes 
(if  they  can)  from  a  wrinkled  face. 

"  Let  mine  enemies  (for  such  I  perceive  I  have,  and  those  are 
the  surest  monitors)  say  what  I  have  ofiended.  For  their  better 
irritation,  my  conscience  bids  me  boldly  to  take  up  the  challenge 
of  good  Samuel,  ''Behold  here  I  am^  mtness  against  me  before  the 
Lcrd^  and  before  his  anointed:  Whose  oxe  have  I  taken  f  or  whose 
ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  I 
eppressedf  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  bUnd 
mine  eyes  therevnth  f  and  I  will  restore  it  to  youJ* 

"  Can  they  say,  that  I  bore  up  the  reins  of  government  too 
hard,  and  exercised  my  jurisdiction  in  a  rigorous  and  tyrannical 
way,  insolently  lording  it  over  my  charge ! — Malice  itself,  perhaps, 
would,  but  dare  not  speak  it ;  or  if  it  should,  the  attestation  of 
so  numerous  and  grave  a  clergy  would  choak  such  impudence. 
Jjet  them  witness,  whether  they  were  not  still  entertained,  with  an 
equal  return  of  reverence,  as  if  they  had  been  all  bishops  with 
me,  or  I  only  a  presbyter  with  them ;  according  to  the  old  rule 
ci  Egbert  archbishop  of  York,  Infra  domum^  episcopus  colUgam 
se  presbyterorum  esse  eognoscat.  Let  them  say  whether  aught  here 
looked  like  despotical ;  or  sounded  rather  of  imperious  command, 
than  of  brotherly  complying ;  whether  I  have  not  rather  from 
^MTXie  beholders  undergone  the  censure  of  a  too  humble  remissness, 
aa,  perhaps,  stooping  too  low  beneath  the  eminence  of  episcopal 
dignity ;  whether  I  have  not  suffered  as  much  in  some  opinions, 
for  the  winning  mfldness  of  my  administration,  as  some  others  for 
a  rough  severity ! 

*^  Can  they  say  (for  this  aspersion  is  likewise  common)  that  I 
barred  the  free  course  of  religious  exercises,  by  the  suppression  of 
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painful  and  peaceable  preachers ! — If  shame  will  suffer  any  man 
to  object  it,  let  me  challenge  him  to  instance  but  in  one  name. 
Nay  the  contrary  is  so  famously  known  in  the  western  parts,  that 
every  mouth  will  herein  justify  me.  What  free  admission  and 
encouragement,  have  I  always  given  to  all  the  sons  of  peace,  that 
came  with  God^s  message  in  their  mouths!  What  mi&-sug- 
gestions  have  I  waved  ?  What  blows  have  I  borne  off  in  the 
behalf  of  some  of  them,  from  some  gain-sayers !  How  have  I 
often  and  publicly  professed,  that  as  well  might  we  complain  of 
too  many  stars  in  the  sky,  as  too  many  orthodox  preachers  in  the 
church! 

^^  Can  they  complain,  that  I  fretted  the  necks  of  my  clergy, 
with  the  uneasy  yoke  of  new  and  illegal  impositions ! — Let  them 
whom  I  have  thus  hurt  blazon  my  unjust  severity,  and  write  their 
wrongs  in  marble ;  but  if,  disliking  idl  novel  devices,  I  have  held 
close  to  those  ancient  rules  which  limited  the  audience  of  our 
godly  predecessors ;  if  I  have  grated  upon  no  man^s  conscience 
by  the  pressure  (no  not  by  the  tender)  of  the  late  oath  *,  or  any 
unprescribed  ceremony ;  if  I  have  freely  in  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  honourable  house  of  peers,  declared  my  open 
dislike  in  all  innovations,  both  in  doctrine  and  rites ; — why  doth 
my  innocence  suffer ! 

'^  Can  they  challenge  me  as  a  close  and  backstair  friend  to 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  who  have  in  so  many  pulpits,  and  so 
many  presses,  cried  down  both. — Surely  the  very  paper  that  I 
have  spent  in  the  refutation  of  both  these,  is  enough  to  stop  more 
mouths  than  can  be  guilty  of  this  calumny. 

''  Can  they  check  me  with  a  lazy  silence  in  my  place,  with  in- 
frequence  of  preaching  ? — Let  all  the  populous  auditories  where  I 
have  lived  witness,  whether  having  furnished  all  the  churches  near 
me  with  able  preachers,  I  took  not  all  opportunities  of  supplying 
such  courses  as  I  could  get  in  my  cathedral,  and  when  my  tongue 
was  silent,  let  the  world  say  whether  my  hand  were  idle. 

*'  Lastly,  since  no  man  can  offer  to  upbraid  me  with  too  much 
pomp,  which  is  wont  to  be  the  common  eye-sore  of  our  envied 
profession ;  can  any  man  pretend  to  a  ground  of  taxing  me  (as  I 
perceive  one  of  late  hath  most  unjustly  done)  of  too  much  world- 

liness  ? — 

"  Surely  of  all  the  vices  forbidden  in  the  decalogue,  there  is  no 

'  The  late  oath.']  The  etcetera  oath.    See  note  above,  p.  302. 
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one  which  my  heart  upon  due  examination  can  less  fasten  upon 
me  than  this.  He  that  made  it,  knows,  that  he  hath  put  into  it 
a  true  disregard  (save  only  for  necessary  use)  of  the  world,  and  all 
that  it  can  boast  of,  whether  for  profit,  pleasure,  or  glory.  No, 
no ;  I  know  the  world  too  well  to  doat  upon  it.  Whilst  I  am  in 
it,  how  can  I  but  use  it  i  but  I  never  care,  never  yield  to  enjoy  it. 
It  were  too  great  a  shame  for  a  philosopher,  a  Christian,  a  divine, 
a  bishop,  to  have  his  thoughts  groveling  here  upon  earth ;  for 
mine,  they  scorn  the  employment,  and  look  upon  all  these  sublu- 
nary distractions  (as  upon  this  man^s  false  censure)  with  no  other 
eyes  than  contempt. 

^*'  And  now,  sir,  since  I  cannot  (how  secretly  faulty  soever) 

>    guess  at  my  own  public  exorbitances,  I  beseech  you,  where  you 
hear  my  name  traduced,  learn  of  my  accusers  (whose  lyncean  eyes 

L    would  seem  to  see  farther  into  me  than  my  own)  what  singular 

t    offence  I  have  committed. 

^'  If,  perhaps,  my  calling  be  my  crime  ;  it  is  no  other  than  the 
most  holy  fathers  of  the  church  in  the  primitive  and  succeeding 
agea,  ever  since  the  apostles,  (many  of  them  also  blessed  martyrs) 
have  been  guilty  of:  it  is  no  other  than  all  the  holy  doctors  of  the 
church  in  all  generations  ever  since  have  celebrated,  as  most 
reverend,  sacred,  inviolable :  it  is  no  other  than  all  the  whole 
Christian  world,  excepting  one  small  handful  of  our  neighbours 
(whose  condition  denied  them '  the  opportunity  of  this  govern- 
ment) is  known  to  enjoy  without  contradiction. — How  safe  is  it 
erring  in  such  company  ! 

^'  If  my  offence  be  in  my  pen,  which  hath  (as  it  could)  under- 
taken the  defence  ^  of  that  apostolical  institution  (though  with  all 
modesty  and  fair  respects  to  the  churches  differing  from  us)  I 
cannot  deprecate  a  truth :  and  such  I  know  this  to  be  :  which  is 
aince  so  cleared  by  better  hands ',  that  I  well  hope  the  better 
[  informed  world  cannot  but  sit  down  convinced ;  neither  doubt  I 
>  but  diat  as  metals  receive  the  more  lustre  with  often  rubbing,  this 
truth,  the  more  agitation  it  undergoes,  shall  appear  every  day 
more  glorious.  Only,  may  the  good  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  speedily 

*  ComdiHcm  denied  themJl  See  Hooker's  Prtfaee,  chap.  ii.  §  4,  or  CAris/um 
heiiimiee,  voL  iv.  p.  369. 

*  Ukderiakeu  ike  defence^  viz.  in  his  Epticopacy  by  divine  right,  asserted  ; 
the  Humble  RemcmstroMee s  Drfencet^the  Humble  Remonstrance;  Answer  to 
Smedfmnus,  &o.  Works,  vol.  ix.  Syo. 

'  By  better  kauds,']  Dr.  Hammond,  archbishop  Ussher,  &c. 
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dispel  all  those  dusky  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  men,  which 
may  hinder  them  from  discerning  so  clear  a  light  f 

"  Shortly  then,  knowing  nothing  by  myself,  whereby  I  have 
deserved  to  alienate  any  good  heart  from  me,  I  shall  resolve  to 
rest  securely  upon  the  acquitting  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  secret  approbation  of  my  gracious  God ;  who  shall  one  day 
cause  mine  innocence  to  break  forth  as  the  morning  light,  and  shall 
give  me  beauty  for  bonds ;  and  for  a  light  and  momentary  afflic- 
tion, an  eternal  weight  of  glory. — To  shut  up  all,  and  to  surcease 
your  trouble ;  I  write  not  this,  as  one  that  would  pump  for  favour 
and  reputation  from  the  disaffected  multitude  (for  I  charge  you, 
that  what  passes  privately  betwixt  us,  may  not  fall  under  common 
eyes)  but  only  with  this  desire  and  intention,  to  give  you  true 
grounds,  where  you  shall  hear  my  name  mentioned  with  a  cause- 
less offence,  to  yield  me  a  just  and  charitable  vindication.  Go 
you  on  still  to  do  the  office  of  a  true  friend,  yea,  the  duty  of  a 
just  man ;  in  speaking  in  the  cause  of  the  dumb,  in  righting  the 
innocent,  in  rectifying  the  misguided ;  and  lastly,  the  service  of  a 
faithful  and  Christian  patriot,  in  helping  the  times  with  the  best 
of  your  prayers ;  which  is  the  daily  task  of  your  much  devoted 
and  thankful  friend, 

"Jos.  Nor  VIC.*" 

From  the  Tower^ 
Jan.  2^,  1641*.] 


Being  caged  *  sure  enough  in  the  Tower,  the  faction  had  now 
fair  opportunities  to  work  their  own  designs.  They  therefore 
taking  the  advantage  of  our  restraint,  renew  the  bill  of  theirs^ 
(which  had  been  twice  before  rejected  since  the  beginning  of 
this  session)  for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops  *  in  parliament, 

»  1641.]  Thatia,  1641-2. 

*  Being  cagedJ]  On  January  17>  1641-2,  the  twelve  bishops  had  sent  in 
their  answer  to  the  charges  against  them. 

*  The  votes  qf  bishqp$,']  "  How  oft  was  the  business  of  the  bishops'  ei^oying 
their  ancient  places  and  undoubted  privileges  in  the  house  of  peers  carried 
for  them  by  far  the  msgor  part  of  the  lords !  Yet,  after  five  repulses,  con- 
trary to  all  order  and  custom,  it  was  by  tumultuary  instigations  obtruded 
again,  and  by  a  few  carried  when  most  of  the  peers  were  forced  to  absent 
themselves." — Icdn  Basilikk,  chap.  ix.  Upon  the  listing  and  raising  armies 
against  the  king. 
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and  in  a  very  thin  house  easily  passed  it :  which  once  conde- 
scended unto,  Iknownot  by  what  strong  importunity ',  his  majesty'*s 
assent '  was  drawn  from  him  thereunto.  We  now,  instead  of 
looking  after  our  wonted  honour  must  bend  our  thoughts  upon 
the  guarding  of  our  lives,  which  were  with  no  small  eagerness, 
pursued  by  the  violent  agents  of  the  faction.  Their  sharpest  wits 
and  greatest  lawyers  were  employed  to  advance  our  impeachment 
to  the  height ;  but  the  more  they  looked  into  the  business,  the 
leas  crime  could  they  find  to  fasten  upon  us :  insomuch  as  one  of 
their  oracles,  being  demanded  his  judgment  concerning  the  fact, 
professed  to  them,  they  might  with  as  good  reason  accuse  us  of 
adultery.  Yet  still  there  are  we  fast,  only  upon  petition  to  the 
lords  obtaining  this  favour,  that  we  might  have  counsel  assigned 
US ;  which  after  much  reluctation,  many  menaces  from  the  com- 
mons, against  any  man  of  all  the  commoners  of  England  that 
should  dare  to  be  seen  to  plead  in  this  case  against  the  represen- 
tative body  of  the  commons,  was  granted  us.  The  lords  assigned 
VB  five  very  worthy  lawyers,  which  were  nominated  to  them  by  us. 
What  trouble  and  charge  it  was  to  procure  those  eminent  and 
much  employed  counsellors  to  come  to  the  Tower  to  us,  and  to 
observe  the  strict  laws  of  the  place,  for  the  time  of  their  ingress, 
regress,  and  stay,  it  is  not  hard  to  judge.  After  we  had  lien 
some  weeks  there,  however,  the  house  of  commons,  upon  the  first 
tender  of  our  impeachment  had  desired  we  might  be  brought  to 
a  speedy  trial,  yet  now  finding  belike  how  little  ground  they  had 
for  so  high  an  accusation,  they  began  to  slack  their  pace,  and 
suffered  us  rather  to  languish  under  the  fear  of  so  dreadful 
arraignment.  In  so  much  as  now  we  are  fain  to  petition  the 
lords  that  we  might  be  brought  to  our  trial.  The  day  was  set ; 
several  summons  were  sent  unto  us :  the  lieutenant  had  his  war- 
i  rant  to  bring  us  to  the  bar;  our  impeachment  was  severally 
;  read ;  we  pleaded  not  guilty,  moclo  et  fonna^  and  desired  speedy 
proceedings,  which  were  accordingly  promised,  but  not  too  hastily 
-  p^ormed.  After  long  expectation,  another  day  was  appointed 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  high  charge.  The  lieutenant  brought 
again  to  the  bar ;  but  with  what  shoutings  and  exclamations 


*  Sirtmg  trnpor/imt/y.]  Thb  proceeded  from  the  ill-advised  judgment  of 
lome  of  the  king's  most  confidential  friends,  and  from  the  queen. — See 
Dlwendoo's  Hu/ory  of  the  Rebellion,  b.  iv. 

7  Assent.']  The  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  on  February  14,  1641-2. 
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and  furious  expressions  of  the  enraged  multitudes,  it  is  not  easy 
to  apprehend.  Being  thither  brought  and  severally  charged 
upon  our  knees,  and  having  given  our  negative  answers  to  every 
particular,  two  bishops,  London  and  Winchester*,  were  called  in 
as  witnesses  against  us,  as  in  that  point,  whether  they  appre- 
hended any  such  case  of  fears  in  the  tumults  assembled,  as  that  we 
were  in  any  danger  of  our  lives  in  coming  to  the  parliament ; 
^o  seemed  to  incline  to  a  favourable  report  of  the  perils  threat- 
ened, though  one  of  them  was  convinced  out  of  hia  own  mouth, 
from  the  relations  himself  had  made  at  the  archbishop  of  York'^s 
lodging.  After  this  Wild  and  Glyn  made  fearful  declamations  at 
the  bar  against  us,  aggravating  all  the  circumstances  of  our  pre- 
tended treason  to  the  highest  pitch.  Our  counsel  were  all  ready 
at  the  bar  to  plead  for  us  in  answer  of  their  clamorous  and 
envious  suggestions ;  but  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  now  too 
late,  we  should  have  another  day,  which  day  to  this  day  never 
came'. 

The  circumstances  of  that  day's  hearing  were  more  grievous  to 
US  than  the  substance  ;  for  we  were  all  thronged  so  miserably  in 
that  strait  room  before  the  bar,  by  reason  that  the  whole  house 
of  commons  would  be  there  to  see  the  prizes  of  their  champions 
played,  that  we  stood  the  whole  afternoon  in  no  small  torture  ; 
sweating  and  struggling  with  a  merciless  multitude,  till  being 
dismissed  we  were  exposed  to  a  new  and  greater  danger.  For 
now  in  the  dark  we  must  to  the  Tower,  by  barge  as  we  came, 
and  must  shoot  the  bridge  ^  with  no  small  peril.  That  God, 
under  whose  merciful  protection  we  are,  returned  us  to  our 
safe  custody. 

There  now  we  lay  some  weeks  longer,  expecting  the  summons 
for  our  counsel's  answer ;  but  instead  thereof  our  merciful  adver- 
saries, well  finding  how  sure  they  would  be  foiled  in  that  unjust 
charge  of  treason,  now  under  pretences  of  remitting  the  height  of 
rigour,  waive  their  former  impeachment  of  treason  against  us,  and 
fall  upon  an  accusation  of  high  misdemeanors  in  that  our  protes- 

^  London  and  fVinche$ter,'\  William  Juzon,  and  Walter  Corll. 

•  Never  came,']  The  time  began  on  Februaiy  19,  1641-2.  See  "Pro- 
ceedings against  the  twelve  bishops  upon  an  accusation  of  high  treason/' 
vol.  iv.  State  Triais,  p.  63 — 82. 

>  Skoot  the  bridge.]  t.  e.,  pass  under  London-bridge,  with  the  ebbing  tide, 
when  the  fall  of  water  was  great.     See  Life  of  Wolsey,  in  vol.  i.  p.  492. 
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tation,  and  will  have  us  prosecuted  as  guilty  of  a  prmmmire : 
although  as  we  conceive  the  law  hath  ever  been  in  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings,  that  if  a  man  were  impeached,  as  of  treason 
being  the  highest  crime,  the  accusant  must  hold  him  to  the  proof 
of  the  charge,  and  may  not  fall  to  any  meaner  impeachment  upon 
failing  of  the  higher.  But  in  this  case  of  ours  it  fell  out  other- 
wise; for  although  the  lords  had  openly  promised  us,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  against  us,  till  we  and  our  counsel 
were  heard  in  our  defence,  yet  the  next  news  we  heard  was,  the 
house  of  conmions  had  drawn  up  a  bill  against  us,  wherein  they 
declared  us  to  be  delinquents  of  a  very  high  nature,  and  had 
thereapon  desired  to  have  it  enacted  that  all  our  spiritual  means 
should  be  taken  away :  only  there  should  be  a  yearly  allowance 
to  every  bishop  for  his  maintenance,  according  to  a  proportion 
by  them  set  down ;  wherein  they  were  pleased  that  my  share 
should  come  to  400^.  per  annum.  This  bill  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords  and  by  them  also  passed,  and  there  hath  ever  since 
Iain. 

This  being  done,  after  some  weeks  more,  finding  the  Tower 
besides  the  restraint,  chargeable,  we  petitioned  the  lords  that 
we  might  be  admitted  to  bail ;  and  have  liberty  to  return  to 
our  homes.  The  earl  of  Essex  moved,  the  lords  assented,  took 
our  bail,  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  our  discharge. 
How  glad  were  we  to  fly  out  of  our  cage  !  No  sooner  was  I  got 
to  my  lodging,  than  I  thought  to  take  a  little  fresh  air,  in  St. 
Jameses  park ;  and  in  my  return  to  my  lodging  in  the  Dean'*s 
jrardf  passing  through  Westminster-hall,  was  saluted  by  divers 
of  my  parliament  acquaintance,  and  welcomed  to  my  liberty. 
Whereupon  some  that  looked  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye  ran  into 
tJie  house,  and  complained  that  the  bishops  were  let  loose ; 
which  it  seems  vras  not  well  taken  by  the  house  of  commons, 
who  presently  sent  a  kind  of  expostulation  to  the  lords,  that  they 
had  dismissed  so  heinous  offenders  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent.  Scarce  had  I  rested  me  in  my  lodging  when  there 
conies  a  messenger  to  me  with  the  sad  news  of  sending  me  and 
the  rest  of  my  brethren  the  bishops  back  to  the  Tower  again ; 
from  whence  we  came,  thither  we  must  go ;  and  thither  I  went 
with  an  heiavy  (but  I  thank  God  not  impatient)  heart.  After  we 
had  continued  there  some  six  weeks  longer,  and  earnestly  peti- 
tioned to  return  to  our  several  charges,  we  were  upon  5000/. 
bond  dismissed,  with  a  clause  of  revocation  at  a  short  warning. 
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if  occasion  should  require.  Thus  having  Rpi^nt  the  tinio  (-^:■:l: 
ncw-vear^s  cvc  and  Whitsuntide  in  those  safe  waIIa.  «bir  «f 
by  turns  preached  every  Lord^s  day  to  a  LirKo  auili!**!^  / 
citizens,  we  disposed  of  ourselves  to  the  placfs  of  our  M«-.f^ 
abode. 

For  myself,  addressing  myself  to  Norwich,  whithor  it  »&*  i:»» 
majesty's  pleasure  to  remove  me,  I  was  at  tho  firnt  n^^iwl  «  :: 
more  resi>ect,  tlian  in  such  times  I  could  liave  ex{MH*t«-ii.      F*  ^. 
I  preaclu'd  the  day  after  my  arrival  to  a  nunuTou-  a»J  att^r/..^* 
people;  neither  was  sparing  of  my  pains  in  this  kind  «'ivr  <^->^. 
till  the  times  growing  every  day  more   impatient  of  a  I  l<^^ 
threatened  my  silencing.     There,  though  witli  sonu>  si'«r :  bj^- 
murs  of  disaffected  persons,  I  enjoyed  [K'ace  till  the  onlina:>*«    < 
sequestration  came  forth,  which  was  in  th<*  latter  viul  uf  Mat*^ 
following.     Then,  when  I  was  in  ho|K»  of  n-ci*i\  in^z  thv  |rLit:-  i 
the  foregoing  half  year,  for  the  maintenanci*  of  in\  faiuili.  •  rr 
all  my  rents  stopped  and  divertinl,  and  in  tho  April  folLtwin^c^-ar 
the  se()u<^strators,  viz.  Mr.  SnthiTton,   Mr.  TihiU.   Mr.  il^«f « 
Mr.  (•rtH.'nowood,  \'c.  to  the  |ialac(\  and  tohl  n%v  tliat  h\  nr..-'  <' 
an  ordinance  of  parliament  they  must  tM'izr  up«>ii  tho  |aUi>    %i^ 
all  the  estate  1  had.  both  real  and  iMTxnud  ;  ami  act-vtrdin -I«  -:• 
certain  ni4-ii  appi»iiiteil  by  thnn  (uhi  ri^wf  mir  h:iil  U.  •!  l.'jr--:  r 
the  hand  for  the  mark  of  his  truth.)  t«»  a]ipri/i-  all  :i      ;.-*••-• 
that  wrre  in  thi*  hmise,  uhirh  thiv  aivunliiii;!\  i  \«-«-i*:#.i  m.v  L 
diliLTriit  M'Vrrity.  n«»t  li-axiii:;  m»  much  it-*  a  di»/«  n  i^f  ir-  •.'':.  r^.   f 
niv  ehiiilri'ir>  iiiet!iri*s  (tut  of  thrir  euriiiu-  iii\tiitiir\  .      ^    %'.'^ 
%vouIil  h:i\r  a|ipri/.i<l  our  v«Ty  wcariui;  rli»th»-.  Iiail  n*  t  a- i  "a: 
Toolv  ami  >Inritr  Kawhv  (to  wlioin  I  s«iii  t«i  r«  ♦iiiir»'   t:.-:?       ,: 
iiii'iit    «'i)ni-«rninLr    th**    nnliiiane.-   in    thi?»   p«i:ijt )   d«  -lar*  :  :  •  .' 
opiuion  to  thf  enntrarx . 

Tin  M-  •^iiihU.  Imtli  lilir;ir\  an<l  hou^lii»liI  -.tuff  i.f  .-il!  kj:  •>  ■  "^ 
appi'inti-d  In  !'»•  «'\|Mi-id  Im  public  »«ali'.  Mueli  tii4i'.iir>  !*:•  *-  •■• 
ulii-u  till'  :^ihmU  >i:nuM  In-  lipiu^^lit  t«»  th'  ni.'irk*  t  .  bui  ii;  :.  -  r»%i 
tifiH"  Mr-.  *ii"»'l\\in,  a  nliLji'-u-  '^noil  ^i  uilfuiiii.:iii.  n}-  ;i;  i  ;  •- 
bad  Mt\'i  kii'»un  *>r  'tin,  !>  im^  ui<>viil  viilb  f"i;ji».\».-j -:.  <  *■■ 
kin>ll\  ••!!'•  pil  til  I.i\  iltiwM  !«•  till  •'♦  mU' -tr.il'-r-  tl..-i!  »'r.  .«-  *." 
\\lii"li  t!j.  .j.....1^  \\.  I.  \,iluii|  a!  :  ami  \\a-  pi- .i-%.  il  :•!  :.  a»  '  •''i 
ill  "ur  li.ii.'l-  \-v  -iiir  u-*  .  tiil  u»  iuii;lit  I-  ;4'«i»  i.»  r  ;  .  r  'u* 
tli'tii.  uIipIi  •].»■  iii'l  a<-.iirtliiiL:l\.  ami  lt.-L>l  tii>  ;;.-.»»l»'  -a' 
ijt  livi  i>  •!  t<i  if  r  l'\  Mr  >iMiili.  auii  Mr.  (ir<  ■  111  \«.i.^i.  I  .*  *  .  • 
trati*r-»       A-^   r»i    thi     I'lmk*'.    »••  \i  lal    -taliniH-r^   liN<k*-i  ■>.'-.  '^^* 
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but  were  not  forward  to  buy  them ;  at  last  Mr.  Cook,  a  worthy 
divine  of  this  diocese,  gave  bond  to  the  sequestrators,  to  pay  to 
them  the  whole  sum  whereat  they  were  set,  which  was  afterwards 
satisfied  out  of  that  poor  pittance  that  was  allowed  me  for  my 
maintenance.  As  for  my  evidences  they  required  them  from  me. 
I  denied  them,  as  not  holding  myself  bound  to  deliver  them. 
They  nailed,  and  sealed  up  the  door,  and  took  such  as  they  found 
with  me. 

But  before  this,  the  first  noise  that  I  heard  of  my  trouble  was, 
that  one  morning,  before  my  servants  were  up,  there  came  to  my 
gates  one  Wright,  a  London  trooper,  attended  with  others, 
requiring  entrance,  threatening  if  they  were  not  admitted,  to 
break  open  the  gates ;  whom  I  found  at  my  first  sight  struggling 
with  one  of  my  servants  for  a  pistol,  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
I  demanded  his  business  at  that  unseasonable  time ;  he  told  me, 
he  came  to  search  for  arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  I  must  be 
disarmed.  I  told  him  I  had  only  two  muskets  in  the  house,  and 
no  other  military  provision.  He  not  resting  upon  my  word 
searched  round  about  the  house,  looked  into  the  chests  and 
trunks,  examined  the  vessels  in  the  cellar ;  finding  no  other  war- 
like furniture,  he  asked  me  what  horses  I  had,  for  his  commission 
.was  to  take  them  also.  I  told  him  how  poorly  I  was  stored,  and 
that  my  age  would  not  allow  me  to  travel  on  foot.  In  conclusion 
he  took  one  horse  for  the  present,  and  such  account  of  another, 
that  he  did  highly  expostulate  with  me  afterwards,  that  I  had 
otherwise  disposed  of  him. 

Now  not  only  my  rents  present,  but  the  arrearages  of  the 
former  years,  which  I  had  in  favour  forborne  to  some  tenants, 
being  treacherously  confessed  to  the  sequestrators,  were  by  them 
called  for,  and  taken  from  me ;  neither  was  there  any  course  at 
an  taken  for  my  maintenance.  I  therefore  addressed  myself  to 
the  committee  sitting  here  at  Norwich,  and  desired  them  to  give 
order  for  some  means,  out  of  that  large  patrimony  of  the  church, 
to  be  allowed  me.  They  all  thought  it  very  just,  and  there  being 
present  sir  Thomas  Woodhouse ',  and  sir  John  Potts',  parliament 
men,  it  was  moved  and  held  fit  by  them  and  the  rest,  that  the 

<  Sir  Tkomat  Woodkmue.']  Of  Kemberley,  M.P.  for  Thetford.  He  was 
the  aeooDd  baionet  of  the  name.  The  present  lord  Wodehouse  is  his  lineal 
SeaceDdant. 

*  Sir  John  PotU.'\  Of  MaaniDgton,  M.P.  for  Norfolk.  He  was  the  first 
tiaroiiet  of  his  fiuml^* 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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proportion  which  the  votes  of  the  parliament  ha<i  |»it<-h<^l  '  ;•-- 
viz.  M)OL  per  annum,  Bhould  Ik?  allowi'd  to  nn*.    M>  \**r^\  ••''  ^'i 
Chester,  who  was  then  conceived  to  havt*  ujeat  |>«»ut  r  in  it-i"  • 
these  sequestrations,  was  moved  herewith.      IK*  appr-K*:-:  : 
very  just  and  reasonable,  and  wrote  to  tin*  cf»nunititf  h-  r*  ■    -" 
out  so  many  of  the  manors  Ix^longin^  to  this  hi*»ii««pric  x*  -r    ■ 
amount  to  the  said  sum  of  4(K)/.  annuallv ;  wliirh  wa>  ari«*-  n  * 
done  under  the  liands  of  the  whole  tahle.      And  iiiiu  I  w,  1>  <•  i 
I  should  yet  have  a  f;ood  competency  df  maintviian«v  i*u:    :'  'm' 
plentiful  estate  which  I  mi^ht  have  had  :   but    th«i*4«'  h««f»-  •  - 
no  sooner  conceived  than  d.'ished  ;  for  lM'f«»rf  I  ri>uM  ir^'-i^r  u 
one  quarter's  rent,  there  comes  <lown  an  iirdt-r  frini  th»  o  --n.' 
tei»  for  Si'quest  rat  ions  above,  under  the  hanil  uf  M*rj*ant  N^  u*'  '.'* 
chninnan,  procured  by  Mr.  .Miles  Tdrln't ',    t«i  inhibit  ^.}  '^  - 
allowance;  and  telling  our  committee  hi-n*.   that    nii:h-r  "-' 
nor  any  other  Imd  power  to  allow  me  any  tiling  at  all     l<:t  ' '  ' 
wife  found  hersi'lf  to  m*ed  a  maintenance.  ti|Min  \ut  *>u:t  :   '^^ 
conunittee  of  lords  and  commons,  it  miL:lit  In*   i;raiit«d  ixa*.  o^ 
should  have  a  fifth  part  according;  to  th**  iiriiiii.inci .  mlh>«'-i*' 
till'  sustentat ion  of  herself,  and  her  family.      IIiT»-ii{*<:*n  <-  *"■•> 
a  petition  up  to  tliat  committee,  which  afti-r  a  b*ri^  d-lii  «v 
admit  till  to  Im-  rea<l,  and  an  f»nler  Lrraiiti-d  f^r  tb*-  tii:::  ;^r     •.' 
still  tlir  nuts  :iiiii  n'Venu«"<  I  nit  li  of  my  spiritual   .iij<i  !-r>'^ 
lamN  wrn*  taki-n  up  b\  thi*  s*t|Ufylr;»tiirs  iMith   in    N.  rf -ik   i"- 
SutViilk.  and    {"i-MX,  :iiiil   we   kept   off  from   t  itb- r  ail-*v'*'    " 
aei-miiif.      At  l;4"-t  np^n  uuu-h  pn--»«iiit;.  lU-.-iiil.-  tb«'    -^  ■!     r-*  *?■: 
liu-^X  tlif  i-<»il«  c-t<ir.  briiui:lit  in  au  ai'cuunt  X*»  iln-  n-nm.  rr-^   •^.i^ 
as  it  wa-^  ;    l»ui  -*n  «'iinfu'»«'d  ami  p»'rp|i  xt-il.  and  *^*  i*!!*  f!^    :r:** 
r«'<-t.  tliat  \\*'  I'l '11111  ni\ir  enni«'  to  know  wli.it  a  t'.l'ti:  p-arr  r>»:" 
but  t}ii\  wrp'  I'nntt-nt    tliat  I  >«Iimii|i1  i  .it  ni\  !>4->k«  \\  •»  ttrrv:  / 
tlii-  -uni  •  nvT-iL'*'!  f'T  tin  Ml  niit  nt  th"  lifili  part        M-a 
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MiiMil.iI^  bntli  in  .Norfolk  and  Sutfi'lk.  anil  all  tht-  ^pTr::-.-*.  xr^ 
f»i  till   iliiM'i  .!■  wi-ri' aUo  kfpt   Unk.  oiilv  i>pIin.'»ti<'ti-«  a*         »:.t» 
tioii-  '-••ntiiiiii  •!  a  wliiN*.      Hut  atti-r  tin-  t''»\inaT»t  *  w**  *:;•■*" 
ti'  I"    laki  II.  :ii!'l  \\a**  L'*:>'  i.iIU  ^wa!l"Wi  •!  of  Im.iIi  '-I.  ^j\  »      a' 
iii\  |.',\\.rii|  ■.rijifiafi'-n  \\a«- w i?li  "•■•!!. '■  -traTiL.''   %;..!•  !i.'.    r"-'"V-  - 
1  "r  \\  1  ■    :    I    \'  .1      .  ■  ■;    ^    I  '!i  ?;.  !M\    w  ■  ■■:!-  -1  i""Jjr-'     (  \*  ^. :    ' .   •       -*    ' 

■    ^.'..  M.'  11,;./     .I.,l.r.  U:  i    .-r  \N\:i-.  M  r  1-T  \\.nf*-.--%>  -^ 
W..'     '     .'...•        \|   r    !    r   ^  ,ri.       .•■', 

.iff  r.-   .    i»...f<'       **.      .  r!  I  ..ifi.  l'.^  //i«.'    /  fW   Kf^.*« 
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ordinance  had  Inhibited)  certain  forward  volunteers  in  the  city, 
banding  together,  stir  up  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  sherifib  to 
call  me  to  an  account  for  an  open  violation  of  their  Covenant. 
To  this  purpose  divers  of  them  came  to  my  gates  at  a  very  unsea- 
sonable time,  and  knocking  very  vehemently,  required  to  speak 
with  the  bishop!  Messages  were  sent  to  them  to  know  their 
business.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the  bishop^s  presence ; 
at  last  I  came  down  to  them,  and  demanded  what  the  matter 
was ;  they  would  have  the  gate  opened,  and  then  they  would  tell 
me ;  I  answered  that  I  would  know  them  better  first :  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  me  I  was  ready  to  hear  them.  They 
told  me  they  had  a  writing  to  me  from  Mr.  Mayor,  and  some 
other  of  their  magistrates.  The  paper  contained  both  a  challenge 
of  me  for  breaking  the  Covenant,  in  ordaining  ministers ;  and 
withal  required  me  to  give  in  the  names  of  those  which  were 
by  me  both  then  and  formerly  since  the  Covenant.  My 
was  that  Mr.  Mayor  was  much  abused  by  those  who  had 
flDnnformed  him,  and  drawn  that  paper  from  him ;  that  I  would 
the  next  day  give  a  full  answer  to  the  writing.  They  moved  that 
my  answer  might  be  by  my  personal  appearance  at  the  Guildhall. 
I  asked  them  when  they  ever  heard  of  a  bishop  of  Norwich  ap- 
pearing before  a  mayor.  I  knew  mine  own  place,  and  would  take 
that  way  of  answer  which  I  thought  fit ;  and  so  dismissed  them, 
who  had  given  out  that  day,  that  had  they  known  before  of  mine 
ordaining,  they  would  have  pulled  me  and  those  whom  I  ordained 
out  of  the  chapel  by  the  ears. 

Whiles  I  received  nothing,  yet  something  was  required  of  me. 

They  were  not  ashamed  after  they  had  taken  away,  and  sold  all 

niy  goods  and  personal  estate,  to  come  to  me  for  assessments, 

aiid  moothty  payments  for  that  estate  which  they  had  taken,  and 

took  distrmsee  from  me  upon  my  most  just  denial,  and  vehe- 

Imently  required  me  to  find  the  wonted  arms  of  my  predecessors, 

'When  they  had  left  me  nothing.     Many  insolences  and  affronts 

wife  in  aD  this  time  put  upon  us.    One  while  a  whole  rabble  of 

fohmteeiB  come  to  my  gates  late,  when  they  were  locked  up,  and 

oJled  for  the  porter  to  give  them  entrance,  which  being  not 

rielded,  they  threatened  to  make  by  force,  and  had  not  the  said 

gates  been  very  strong  they  had  done  it.     Others  of  them 

jambered  over  the  walls,  and  would  come  into  mine  house; 

heir  errand  (they  said)  was  to  search  for  delinquents.     What 

hey  wonld  have  done  I  know  not,  had  not  we  by  a  secret  way 

Y  2 
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sent  to  raise  the  officers  for  our  rescue.  Another  whDe  tbr 
Tofbes,  and  alderman  Linsev,  attended  with  nuuiv  £ealo«i»  fit- 
lowers,  came  into  my  chapel  to  look  for  superstitioitt  pktu^v 
and  relics  of  idolatry,  and  sent  for  me^  to  let  mo  know  thrv  fi.«ni 
those  windows  full  of  images,  which  were  very  offenaiTe.  a&d 
be  demolished !  I  told  them  they  were  the  picturv»  of 
anticnt  and  worthy  bishops,  as  St.  Anibro»4e«  Ati^tuu  l*c.  1* 
was  answered  me,  that  they  were  so  many  po{N»;  ao-i  -v 
younger  man  amongst  the  rest  (Townscnd  ma  I  {H^rrt- ivtd  afur- 
wards)  would  take  upon  him  to  defend  that  every  di««oeian  U^^ 
was  po|>e.  I  answered  him  with  some  sconu  and  t>btaiiMd  kmt* 
that  I  might  with  the  least  loss  and  defacing  (»f  the  winKL*«i^  sn' 
order  for  taking  off  that  oflTence,  which  I  did  by  can^mc  ti» 
heads  of  those  pictures  to  be  taken  off,  since  I  knew  the  hodtn 
could  not  offend. 

There  was  not  that  care  and  moderation  u«H*d  in  ref^«nac 
the  cathedral  church  bordering  upon  my  i»alac«^.  It  »  »^  ^K^ 
than  tragical  to  relate  the  carriage  of  tiiat  furioa*^  Mrrikf. 
whereof  our  eyes  and  ears  were  the  &ad  witnc*Mit-<w  aairr  ur 
autliority  and  presence  of  Linsey,  TofU*s  tho  Mlu'rifT.  and  tti 
wood.  Lord,  wlmt  work  was  here,  wluit  clatU*rinsc  uf 
wliat  beatini^  down  of  walls,  ^hat  tearing  up  *>f  munumf-ntik*' 
|MilIing  down  of  M'uts,  what  wn'sting  out  of  iruns  juul  bi 
the  windows  and  gniws !  wluit  defacing  uf  ami?s  «hat  iro^ 
lihhing  of  riirioiis  st4m(*-work.  tlmt  luid  not  any  rf^>n-M'ntftUc  s 
the  wnrlfl.  but  only  of  the  cost  of  the  founilcr,  an«l  !»kiD  v/ i* 
ni.'LNnii ;  uli.'it  tooting  and  piping  U|Nm  the  dt^tn^y^-d  t»n:a&  p^^ 
and  \%hat  a  hidi'ous  triumph  on  the  market  day  bt'f«>n^  a£  ur 
eoiuitry,  when  in  a  kind  of  Hacrik*gious  and  pn^fjUM*  |<iwi' 
all  tin*  origan  ]iipes.  Vi'stni4*nts,  iHith  co|m«  and  Mir|Jicnk 
with  til**  li'adrn  cross',  ^hich  Imd  Ix't'n  nt'viiv  riawn  dovs  bm 


'   I^adtn  CTOMM.]    In  thr  chun-h-w-anlrn't  ftccuutiU  uf  ihc 
iM'th.  fill.  '2^*^,  A  i>.  \Cti'2,  is  thr  fullnwinic  rntnr  : 

"  l*i»i<l  fur  takiiiff  ilounr  thr  rriMiir  off  thr  ^trrplr  .     t  * 

Aiitl  III  fnl.  '2[h\,  \%  a  furt}irr  piiytnriit  (if  'if.      In  m  iuli*r«^urtit  trmf  «*  1>* 
how  \\ir  <-ni4%  wu  (ll^|Mi4r«l  nf ;   ful.  J'.Mi,  a  II   I ('•4  4  : 

"  Id  I-     f'lr  thr   (Toi^r   thftt  w»«  ii}Hin  thr  atrrplr.  anj  uXhtt 
•  iiii  |i   iri»n    .....  .      .  ...  ,  1 

nil-  f*li<i%viiih'  I  \trarti  im-  »!««•  ^t\rn  from  the  ftainr  iM^^k.  m 
tr;»*.>r  •-<  tin    l'f«»*f  rilnitf  i  uf  tl.i*«-  linu«i  .    f.-l     J.M,  a  I»     K'ij 

'   l'.ii'lr  Im  J>ihii  1*11  k«-r<»kiil  ti>r  takintf  il>iunr  thr  nul««  iKaI 
t»irr  ahoiit  thf  roininiltiiiiti  tahir 
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over  the  green-yard  pulpit,  and  the  service  books  and  singing 
books  that  could  be  had,  were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public 
market  place:  a  lewd  wretch  walking  before  the  train,  in  his 
cope  trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service  book  in  his  hand,  imitating 
in  an  impious  scorn  the  tune,  and  usurping  the  words  of  the 
litany  used  formerly  in  the  church  I  Near  the  public  cross,  all 
these  monuments  of  idolatry  must  he  sacrificed  to  the  fire,  not 
without  much  ostentation  of  a  zealous  joy  in  discharging  ordnance 
,  to  the  cost  of  some  who  professed  how  much  they  had  longed  to 
^  see  that  day.  Neither  was  it  any  news  upon  this  guild-day  to  have 
the  cathedral  now  open  on  all  sides  to  be  filled  with  musketeers, 
waiting  for  the  mayor'^s  return,  drinking  and  tobacconing  as  freely 
as  if  it  had  turned  alehouse. 

Still  yet  I  remained  in  my  palace  though  with  but  a  poor 
retinue  and  means ;  but  the  house  was  held  too  good  for  me : 
many  messages  were  sent  by  Mr.  Corbet  to  remove  me  thence. 
The  first  pretence  was,  that  the  committee,  who  now  was  at 
charge  for  an  house  to  sit  in,  might  make  their  daily  session  there, 
bdng  a  place  both  more  public,  roomy,  and  chargeless.  The 
eommittee  after  many  consultations  resolved  it  convenient  to 
remove  thither,  though  many  overtures  and  offers  were  made  to 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Corbet  was  impatient  of  my  stay  there,  and 
procures  and  sends  peremptory  messages  for  my  present  dis- 
lodging. We  desired  to  have  some  time  allowed  for  providing 
some  other  mansion,  if  we  must  needs  be  cast  out  of  this,  which 
my  wife  was  so  wiUing  to  hold,  that  she  offered,  (if  the  charge  of 
the  present  committee  house  were  the  things  stood  upon)  she 
wonld  be  content  to  defray  the  sum  of  the  rent  of  that  house 
of  her  fifth  part ;  but  that  might  not  be  yielded :  out  we  must, 
and  that  in  three  weeks  warning,  by  midsummer-day  then 
l^proaching,  so  as  we  might  have  lain  in  the  street  for  ought  I 
know,  had  not  the  providence  of  God  so  ordered  it  that  a 
neighbour  in  the  close,  one  Mr.  Gostlin,  a  widower,  was  content 
to  void  his  house  for  us. 


FoL296,A.D.  1644: 

"P^d  to  the  carpenters  for  worke  in  taking  downe  the 

skreenes  betweene  the  church  and  the  chancel    .    .    .    .    0  13    0  " 
**  Paid  to  Ed.  Marshall  for  two  dajes  worke  in  levelling  the 

chanoell 0    4    0" 

FoL  300,  A.D.  1645: 
**  Paid  for  a  basen  to  baptize  in,  and  for  the  frame    ...050" 
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Tki$ kaik  b^m  myMiMmur§;  wkirtf9f%  I imow  mti :  Lmd. 
hiawmiy  ^ko  <nUy  ean$i  rmmdg^  amd  mid^  mmd  f»rf%m  w  m 
tkii  k4nriN0  opptetriatL 

J0!».    Not  VI 

Scripd,  May  29,  1647. 


Shortly  after',  this  excdlent  biabop  retired  toi 
which  he  rented  at  Higfaam  near  Norwich ;  wberr«  aon 
standing  the  narrowneea  of  his  cireumstanoess  he  disuAai 
weekly  charity  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  widova.  h 
retirement  he  ended  his  life,  September  8,  1656,  aged  M  ft 
and  was  buried  in  the  dkurck-fard  of  that  pariah*  witboic 
memorial ;  observing  in  his  will,  "  I  do  not  hold  God*s  boa 
meet  repository  for  the  dead  bodies  of  the  greatest  aaiota.* 

He  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  ini  ish|i 
piety,  meekness,  and  modesty,  having  a  thorough  knowk^ 
the  world,  and  of  great  wit  and  learning. 

A  writer*  obsi^rvcs  of  him  that  '^  he  may  be  sai<l  to  hsvr 
with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  He  was  commi)nly  cmUtn]  our  ¥jm 
Seneca,  for  hiu  pure,  plain  and  full  stik*.  Not  ill  at  la 
tentet^  more  happy  at  rommenU^  very  gotMl  in  his  ci 
better  in  liis  $erM<m*^  best  of  all  in  his  meJitatitmsr 

"  6*Aofl/y  afltr.]    Thb  conrlufkHi  b  trsoMribcd   frcm  \hr 
cditiim  uf  thii  Hfe,  &c.  |>rr&ied  to  ma  editiun  of  biabop  llail'i 
|iul)lubed  A  D.  17VJ,  hy  the  Rev.  Wm.  Dodd. 

*  KngUiuri  Wurthie*.  p.  441. 
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In  these  things  we  also  have  been  but  too  like  the  sons  of  Israel ;  for  when 
we  sinned  as  greatly,  we  also  have  groaned  under  as  great  and  sad  a  calamity. 
For  we  have  not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intestine  war,  but  God  hath  smitten 
us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid  the  scene  of  his  judgments  especially  in  religion. — 
But  I  delight  not  to  observe  the  correspondencies  of  such  sad  accidents : 
they  do  but  help  to  vex  the  offending  part,  and  relieve  the  afflicted  but  with 
a  fiBkntastio  and  groundless  comfort.  I  wiU  therefore  deny  leave  to  my  own 
affections  to  ease  themselves  by  complaining  of  others.  I  shall  only  crave 
leave,  that  I  may  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to  mind  the  pleasures  of  the 
temple,  the  order  of  her  services,  the  beauty  of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness 
of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  ministrations,  the  assiduity  and  oeconomy  of 
her  priests  and  levites,  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion, 
that  went  not  out  by  day  nor  by  night.  These  were  the  pleasures  of  our 
peace :  and  there  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those  spiritual 
delights,  which  we  then  enjoyed  as  antepasts  of  heaven,  and  consignations  to 
an  immortality  of  joys.  And  U  may  be  so  again,  when  it  shall  please  God,  who 
hath  the  hearts  of  all  princes  in  his  hand,  and  tumeth  them  as  the  rivers  of 
waters ;  and  when  men  will  consider  the  invaluable  loss  that  is  consequent, 
and  the  danger  of  sin  that  is  appendant  to  the  destroying  of  such  forms  of 
discipline  and  devotion,  in  which  God  was  purely  worshipped,  and  the  church 
was  edified,  and  the  people  instructed  to  great  degrees  of  piety,  knowledge, 
and  devotion. 

Bishop  Taylob. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  account  of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  is  a  republication 
of  The  Life  of  the  most  learned^  reverend  and  pious  Dr.  H.  Ham- 
mond^ written  hy  John  FeU^  D.D,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in 
Oxford;  the  second  edition;  London,  1662;  of  which  the  first 
edition  came  out  in  the  year  preceding. 
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Doctor  Henby  Hammond,  whose  life  is  now  attempted  to  be 
written,  was  bom  upon  the  eighteenth  of  August  in  the  year 
1605,  at  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  a  place  formerly  of  remark  for  Julius 
Gsesar^s  supposed  passing  his  army  there  over  the  Thames,  in  his 
enterprise  upon  this  island;  as  also  for  the  entertainment  of 
devotion  in  its  earliest  reception  by  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  and  of 
later  years,  for  the  charity  of  having  given  burial  to  the  equally 
pious  and  unfortunate  prince  king  Henry  Y I. 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Hanmiond  physician  to 
prince  Henry ;  and  from  that  great  favourer  of  meriting  servants 
and  their  relations,  had  the  honour  at  the  font  to  receive  his 
Christian  name. 

Nor  had  he  an  hereditary  interest  in  learning  only  from  his 
&iher ;  by  his  mother'^s  side  he  was  allied  both  unto  it  and  the 
profession  of  theology,  being  descended'  from  Dr.  Alexander 
Nowei,  the  reverend  dean  of  St.  Paul'^s,  that  great  and  happy 
instrument  of  the  reformation,  and  eminent  light  of  the  English 
church. 

Being  yet  in  his  long  coats,  (which  heretofore  were  usually 
worn  beyond  the  years  of  infancy ',)  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school ; 
where  his  pregnancy,  having  been  advantaged  by  the  more  than 

>  Bemff  de$eemdedJ]  Bat  see  Churton's  Life  ofNoweU,  pp.  362,  3. 

'  Tke  fegr§  eff^famcffJ]  **  When  about  eeven  yean  old"  (it  ia  related  of 
WiUamSy  afterward  ardibishop  of  York,  the  antagonist  and  rival  of  arch* 
Miop  Land,  tiiat)  **  He  took  a  leap,  being  then  tn  long  coats,  from  the  walls 
li  Conway  town  to  the  sea  shore,  looking  that  the  wind,  which  was  then  very 
ilroiig,  would  fiU  his  coats  like  a  sail,  and  bear  him  up,  as  it  did  with  his 

pbif  fsUows :  but  he  found  it  otherwise "    Hackef  s  lA/e  qf  fVilHawu, 

p.  8.    This  was  about  the  year  1590. 
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paternal  care  and  industry  of  his  father  (who  was  an  exact  critic 
in  the  learned  languages,  especially  the  Greek),  became  the  ob- 
servation of  those  that  knew  him :  for  in  that  tenderness  of  age 
he  was  not  only  a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  had  also 
some  knowledge  in  the  elements  of  Hebrew:  in  the  latter  of 
which  tongues,  it  being  then  rarely  heard  of  even  out  of  grammar 
schools,  he  grew  the  tutor  of  those  who  began  to  write  themselves 
men,  but  thought  it  no  shame  to  learn  of  one  whose  knowledge 
seemed  rather  infused  than  acquired ;  or  in  whom  the  learned 
languages  might  be  thought  to  be  the  mother  tongue.  His  skill 
in  the  Greek  was  particularly  advantaged  by  the  conversation  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  college,  excel- 
lently seen  in  that  language,  and  a  great  assistance  of  sir  Henry 
Savile  in  his  magnificent  edition  of  St.  Ghrysostom. 

His  sweetness  of  carriage  is  very  particularly  remembered  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  observed  that  he  was  never  engaged 
(upon  any  occasion)  into  fights  or  quarrels  ;  as  also  that  at  times 
allowed  for  play,  he  would  steal  from  his  fellows'  into  places 

'  Steal  from  his  feUows.']  The  place,  and  the  engagements  of  this  school- 
boy remind  us  of  the  narrative  given  by  the  pious  and  amiable  Dr.  Henry 
More  of  his  own  early  years.  "  Being  bred  up,  to  the  almost  fourteenth 
year  of  my  age,  under  parents,  and  a  master,  that  were  great  Calvinists,  but 
withal,  very  pious  and  good  ones ;  at  that  time,  by  the  order  of  my  parents, 
persuaded  to  it  by  my  uncle,  I  immediately  went  to  Eton  school ;  not  to 
learn  any  new  precepts  or  institutes  of  religion,  but  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongue.  But  neither  there,  not  yet  any  where  else,  could  I 
ever  swallow  down  that  hard  doctrine  concerning  Fate.  On  the  contrary,  I 
remember  that  upon  those  words  of  Epictetus,  'Aye  fit  w  Zfv,  xai  aii  vf 
iTiirpwfikvii,  Lead  me,  O  Jupiter,  and  thou  Fate,  I  did,  with  my  eldest  brother, 
who  then,  as  it  happened,  had  accompanied  my  uncle  thither,  very  stoutly 
and  earnestly  for  my  years,  dispute  against  this  ^te  or  Calvinistical  predesti- 
nation, as  it  is  usuidly  called :  and  that  my  uncle,  when  he  came  to  know  it, 
chid  me  severely ;  adding  menaces  withal  of  correction,  and  a  rod  for  my 
immature  forwardness  in  philosophizing  concerning  such  matters.  Moreover, 
that  I  had  such  a  deep  aversion  in  my  temper  to  this  opinion,  and  so  firm  and 
unshaken  a  persuasion  of  the  divine  justice  and  goodness ;  that,  on  a  certain 
day,  in  a  ground  belonging  to  Eton  College,  where  the  boys  used  to  play  and 
exercise  themselves,  musing  concerning  these  things  with  myself,  and  reoJling 
to  my  mind  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  I  did  thus  seriously  and  deliberately  con- 
clude within  myself,  namely,  If  I  am  one  of  those  that  are  predestinated  unto 
hell,  where  all  things  are  full  of  nothing  but  cursing  and  blasphemy,  yet  will  I 
behave  myself  there  patiently  and  submissively  towards  God:  and  {f  there  be 
any  one  thing  more  than  another,  that  is  acceptable  to  him,  that  will  I  set  myself 
to  do,  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  .  .  .  which  medita- 
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of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers  :  omens  of  his  future  pacific 
temper  and  eminent  devotion. 

Which  softness  of  temper  his  schoohnaster  Mr.  Bush,  who 
upon  his  father^s  account  had  a  tender  kindness  for  him,  looked 
upon  with  some  jealousy ;  for  he  building  upon  the  general  obser- 
vation, that  gravity  and  passiveness  in  children  is  not  from  dis- 
cretion but  phlegm,  suspected  that  his  scholar^s  faculties  would 
desert  his  industry,  and  end  only  in  a  laborious  well-read  non- 
proficiency  :  but  the  event  gave  full  and  speedy  defeat  to  those 
well-meant  misgivings ;  for  he  so  improved,  that  at  thirteen  years 
old  he  was  thought,  and  (what  is  much  more  rare)  was  indeed 
ripe  for  the  university,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  where  not  long  after  he  was  chosen  demy ;  and  though 
he  stood  low  upon  the  roll,  by  a  very  unusual  concurrence  of  pro- 
vidential events,  happened  to  be  sped :  and  though,  having  then 
lost  his  father,  he  became  destitute  of  the  advantage  which  potent 
recommendation  might  have  given,  yet  his  merit  voting  for  him, 
as  soon  as  capable  he  was  chosen  fellow. 

Being  to  proceed  master  of  arts,  he  was  made  reader  of  the 
natural  philosophy  lecture  in  the  college,  and  also  was  employed 
in  making  the  funeral  oration  on  the  highly  meriting  president 
Dr.  Langton. 

tion  of  mine  ia  as  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  the  very  place  where  I 
stood^  as  if  the  thing  had  been  transacted  but  a  day  or  two  ago. 

"  And  as  to  what  concerns  the  existence  of  God,  though  in  that  ground 
mentioned,  walking,  as  my  manner  was,  slowly,  and  with  my  head  on  one  side, 
and  kicking  now  and  then  the  stones  with  my  feet,  I  was  wont  sometimes, 
with  a  sort  of  musical  and  melancholick  manner,  to  repeat,  or  rather  humm 
to  myself  those  verses  of  Claudian : 

'  Ssepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem, 
Curarent  Superi  terras ;  an  nullus  inesset 
Rector,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortalia  casu :' 

*  Oft  bath  my  anxious  mind  divided  stood^ 

Whether  the  gods  did  mind  this  lower  world ; 
Or  whether  no  such  Ruler,  wise  and  good, 
We  had ;  and  all  things  here  hy  chance  were  hurled ;' 

yet  that  exceeding  hale  and  intire  sense  of  God,  which  nature  herself  had 
planted  deeply  in  me,  very  easily  silenced  all  such  slight  and  poetical  dubita- 
tions  M  these.  Yea»  even  in  my  just  childhood,  an  inward  sense  of  the 
divine  presence  was  so  strong  upon  my  mind,  that  I  did  then  believe,  there 
Doold  no  deed,  wcnrd  or  thought  be  hidden  from  him.'' — lAfe  qfthe  learned 
udpUmM  Dr,  Hemry  More,  bff  Riekard  Ward,  A,M,  London,  1710.  8vo,  p.  5. 
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Having  taken  his  degree,  he  presently  bon|i^t  a  ^rvten  n£ 
di\inity,  with  a  design  to  apply  himaelf  Rtnughtw-aj  to  th^: 
study :  but  upon  second  thoujj^ts  he  returned  for  a  ximt  :  • 
human  learning,  and  afterwards  when  he  resumed  his  porpow 
for  theology,  took  a  quite  different  course  of  rcadiof;  from  Vbt 
other  too  much  usual  \  beginning  that  science  at  thi»  oppor  t^ 
as  conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search  fur  primiti^T  truth  ■ 
the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to  suiTer  his  underKtandim;  to  br 
preposscftt  by  the  contrived  and  interested  achcmes  of  mcidrfi 
and  withal  obnoxious  authors. 

Anno  1629,  being  twenty-four  years  of  a^e,  the  atatistes  «^b» 
house  direi*ting,  and  the  canons  of  the  church  then  n*sular1}t  p^- 
mitting  it,  he  entered  into  holy  orders :  and  UfKin  thr  mmt 
grounds  not  long  after  took  the  degree  of  bachekjr  in  dirsnT 
giving  as  happy  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  sacred,  9m  hdon  b 
Imd  done  in  secular  knowledge. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  univcnuity  kr 
rally  s|)ont  thirteen  hours  of  the  day  in  study  ;  by  which 
besides  an  exact  dispatch  of  the  whole  course  of  philnviphf.  W 


*  Too  muck  Hf uoi.]  '*  To  such  tti  tbtolute  suthnnty  wrre  the 

wntiii)f8  of  84)iiic  men  advanced  br  thrir  dili^rnt  full-iwm.  that  b4  v>5 
fiticdiriire  \o  tlu'ir  ipMr  tiixitg,  vraa  a  cnmr  iinpanl«inaf)Ir. 

"It  \n  true  kin^  JaincN  ohM-nrd  the  int*iinvrnirncr.  ar.  1  j.*r«rr-«':  > 
rtnii-ily.  stndiiii;  Inslructions  to  the  L'nirrrtitiet,  \trmnntz  tU:^  Jmn  >.  tf** 
HiK),  wlicn-in  it  u-a.H  dirt'ctt*!]  amongst  tithrr  things,  that  yr—y  9rwdf%i»  • 
dirinity  thnuld  be  (jrcittd  to  study  tuck  ftooit  at  irrrr  mtnut  ayr^ra^  h  mrf^t 
and  disripiine  to  the  Churrh  of  Km; land ;  and  to  bettow  tkrv  Tw^  m  » 
Faihtrjt  ami  Counnlf,  Srhftolmen,  llitturUt,  amd  Comtrarermwt ;  mmt  wtt  ** 
insix/  tffO  Itmrj  u/trm  (^ompr-ndiumM  and  Ahbrertotort,  wtaiimy  lW«  fir  f^^^ 
of  thtir  study.  Ami  I  ronrrive  that  fmin  that  tune  funrmrti*  \\jt  naar*  Vii 
rt  jiuttitKiiii  of  •iiiiiic*  K'admK  men  of  the  ^orei^  C*A«rrir«,  viur±  Vi.  aiv 
mrri'il  ull  l>ifi>n>  thrin,  (hd  f»rym  to  Irtnen  ;  di%*mrs  irn>vinf  ias.v  m*^ 
Willing  til  Uvv  thtiiisrlvr^  from  that  senitiide  and  vaaaalaicv*  **^  mt.rt  tir 
aiithiinty  of  tliov  numes  liad  enslaved  their  jud^menta.  —  A^wxit  t^jar 
It  uuH.  tii.'it  I  Ih-^am  my  Ktiidien  in  divinity;  and  thoui^ht  t^-*  cvnmm 
Iiro|M  r  atiil  r\|iiili<-iit  f^r  me.  aA  thr  way  coniniemled  liy  kintf  Ji 
l'>>r  t'tixu^'h  I  l.iiil  a  ^ihm)  r<-«i>ei-t  fn^thto  t)ie  inrmoryof  l.iiilirr.  aA^t 
of  Tii'.x.ri;  as  tli'Hi  whiKi-  \«ntiii;;<i  Jiad  awaWf-iHil  all  th'-^r  \^tt%  iy^^rm 
o'lt  if  tl.t  »t'i,"r;ii:  I-  aii>l  «ii|ii  r»titi<iii  uhil^r  uhj«h  thrr  tutfrrr:  ^  ■ 
iil-A:i\n  tiii'k  ti.-  :ti  To  lit-  iiit-ii  .  ini  n  ftA  n)iiiotiiMi*  iintti  rrrnr.  aa  vu*y<\  *^^ 
hiiiiikii  fr:tiit\ .  aini  a^  ii.-ii.l^rnt  to>i  to  thnr  t>%in  <i}iinv»nft,  m  act  .cwi 
«h:i*->f  ii  r.  '      lii\!iri'i    ^um   t\f  Vkrwtutn    Ikettliwyy,   in    th«»    mLinm   b  w 

rta.lir       l>  Ti.   f<:  ••       ron.parr    aUo  alnite.    lAfe  of  Ika^   Ha^    7    ^' 
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read  over  in  a  maimer  all  classic  authors  that  are  extant ;  and 
upon  the  more  considerable  wrote,  as  he  passed,  scholia  and 
critical  emendations,  and  drew  up  indexes  for  his  private  use  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  book  :  all  which  remain  at  this 
time,  and  testify  his  indefatigable  pains  to  as  many  as  have 
perused  his  library. 

In  the  year  1633,  the  reverend  Dr.  Frewen ',  the  then  president 
of  his  college,  now  lord  arch-bishop  of  York,  gave  him  the  honour 
to  supply  one  of  his  courses  at  the  court ;  where  the  right 
honourable  the  earl  of  Leicester '  happened  to  be  an  auditor.  He 
was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  sermon,  and  took  so  just  a  mea- 
sure of  the  merit  of  the  preacher  thence,  that  the  rectory  of 
Penshurst '  being  at  that  time  void,  and  in  his  gift,  he  imme- 
diately offered  him  the  presentation :  which  being  accepted,  he 
was  inducted  on  the  22  of  August  in  the  same  year ;  and  thence- 
forth from  the  scholastic  retirements  of  an  university  life,  applied 
hiniself  to  the  more  busy  entertainments  of  a  rural  privacy,  and 
what  some  have  called  the  being  buried  in  a  living :  and  being  to 
leave  the  house,  he  thought  not  fit  to  take  that  advantage  of  his 
place,  which  from  sacrilege,  or  selling  of  the  founder's  charity, 
was  by  custom  grown  to  be  prudence  and  good  husbandry. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  function,  he  satisfied  not 
himself  in  diligent  and  constant  preaching  only ;  (a  performance 
iriierein  some  of  late  have  fancied  all  religion  to  consist)  but 
much  more  conceived  himself  obliged  to  the  offering  up  the 
moii&xm  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  for  his  people,  administering 
the  sacraments,  relieving  the  poor,  keeping  hospitality,  recon- 
eQing  of  differences  amongst  neighbours,  visiting  the  sick,  cate- 
diizing  the  youth. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  his  preaching^  it  was  not  at  the  ordi- 
iMury  rate  <^  the  times ',  an  unpremeditated,  undigested  effiision 


I.]  Aooqyted  Frewen,  dean  of  Gloucester,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
CoTentiy,  August  17, 1643 ;  archbishop  of  York,  September  22, 1660 ;  died, 
Maidi  28, 1664. 

*  LmtmUr.']  Robert  Sydney,  second  earl  of  Leicester. 

*  Paufanf .]  In  Kent :  the  well-known  seat  of  the  Sydneys. 

*  iis##  of  the  Hme§.']  Of  Hammond's  friend  the  learned  Dr.  Edward 
Roooeky  the  oniament  and  pride  of  his  country,  especially  as  an  orien- 
Uitt^  we  am  told  by  his  biographer,  that  as  he  avoided  in  his  preaching 
'Hie  shews  and  ostentations  of  learning;  so  he  would  not,  by  any  means, 
ndulge  himself  in  the  praetioe  of  those  arts,  which  at  that  time  were  very 
muDon,  and  much  admired  by  ordinary  people.    Such  were  distortions  of 
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of  shallow  and  crude  conceptions;  but  a  rational  and  ja^t  d.^ 
course,  that  was  to  teach  the  priest  as  well  as  the  ki\4w4^r 
His  method  wvl»  (which  likewise  he  recoiuniondeil  tu  hU  fri<r.->) 
after  every  sermon  to  resolve  upon  the  eiiMuiiii;  iaihjt<-t ;  tu: 
beinpr  done,  to  pursue  the  course  of  Htudy  which  Iw  «ia.«  tin  r.  r. 
hand  with,  reserving  the  close  of  the  week  for  ih*-  pmii-i-^n  i.€ 
the  next  LordVday.  Whereby  not  only  a  n  instant  {•n'sn^?*^  *^ 
made  in  science,  but  materials  uiiawanii  wen*  irained  unt*i  rv 
immediate  future  work :  for,  he  said,  lie  the  Hubjectj*  in-at»^i  / 
never  so  distant,  somewluit  will  infallibly  fall  in  cuudm-ibk*  u:::> 
the  present  puq)Ose. 

The  offices  of  prayer  he  liad  in  his  church,  not  only  ufpin  :v 
Sundavs  and  festivals  and  their  evea,  as  also  >%\-dni-:Mla«^  »»: 
Fridays,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  rubric.  «*Lp^ 
strict  duty  and  administration  when  it  in  exaniim^l  ttt  th<*  U^umm 
\iill  prove  the  great4'st  objection  against  iIk^  litunr^  ;  a«  iraa 
which,  Ix^sidt^  its  own  trouble  and  austerity.  K*a\i'A  no  k*i«u.**  it 
factious  and  licentious  mec^tings  at  fairs  and  inarkt-t^)  liut  rfri 

dav*  in  the  W(.*i*k«  and  twice  f»n  SatunlavH^  and  liiiU-«Li^  t^** 

•  •  •       • 

for  his  nssi?9tance  wherein  he  kept  a  curate,  an<I  alln«i<^  Lb  i 
ci»infi>rtn))lc  salan'.  And  at  thtise  devotion!-*  Im*  tiMik  onW  *Ja: 
his  family  should  irivc  dilii;<*nt  and  e\<>mpl:ir\  att^HiUiir*  «tj-t 
was  tlu'  ea'^ilirr  piTfonnrd.  it  In-iiig  i^uiilol  \*\  Iil-  i:)':f»r  i 
woinnn  of  anrii-nt  virtm*,  and  one  to  uhom  bf  |iai*l  a  ZLh-r^  ttei 
filial  i»)»itlirnr<>. 

A*^  to  ilu"  •/'///< //r/Wr'/'i'/ /I  *i/ thts  SitcntM'ttt,  h»-  n-tliif.^j  .:  :  u 
iiiiitatitiii.  tli«ini;Ii  a  di'^taiil  oiif.  tif  priniitivi*  fr«i{u«nr\.  X"^.*'^  i 
nidiitli.  and  tlii-ri'uith  its  anriiiitly  iii-M-iiiiniblt-  ap[«  n-li:.*..  :w 
oHi  ritiry  :   wluTtin  hi^  instruction  ami  h:i|i|iily-iti.Miiujiiic^ 


till-  ('••iiiitf-iiAiirr  aril]  strAiitfo  f^rMiirrs.  a  vmlrnt  aiui  unnatunL  viv  <4  v«M* 
liikf.  aii'i  nfTtrteti  wuTtit  and  phrasrt,  which  lMiii|f  uiit  nf  ihe  .vti^r*  •* 
Win  till  ri  tun-  *ti|»jM»Mi!  ti>  ixj'H'^s  sinnrwhat  vcnr  tn}  «tt-nuu*.  ajii  3  •  tfi 

ill  ;;rf  ••  "iiiritti.il   .   . 

"  lli^  I  :iTv  un*  til  airiuii-  li.*  liran  r«.  nitli  thirfc,**  vk\,i  h  xhr%  rn.:  ^ 
li!i  ;■  r-'.ir,.|,  JIM'  Si. Mir  I'l  !}i' rii  ini-a^.fri  tu  rittf-r*.*;!)  1  rrr  o^-Lrs^*".  W 
tl.-iijlj's  '.|  !..■«  ji  .iriiiiii.'.  .11.-!  ?..  •••■r.ik  «'f  ii.iii  B<i>>rti  ii.:;t  V»  yy  .iv  i 
l.i-i  <  f\l'  r-l  Ir.i  ii  s.  lit  111-  tra\»  !•«  i  tliriiUp;li  <  li.Mn ,  1  ii'ji*.nr.gf,  f  r  u  i*^ 
••I'll.  <■!  - -iiH  j'"j'lr,  uln»  w.i*  tiliir  iiiiri.«tfr.  nri'l  li<  n  ir**i  .  »»■,  1* 
ri'*.'-«'l  Ir-''!!  ti.Mii  tl,.^  ;ki«u>r.  (htr  f,-tr%t,n  •■  rur  3/r  i'cta-nrv  g  »4A 
h'-n^tf    'ti     .     '  uf    ,W 'i'*» .  ".k.  I    t-,.\.A^    If    H"    /.•ifi'.rr."        J  m  rl.  "§  X^-.  ,*■  > 

/  ■/«'  'I'  i  r ;ti  liM   it"  r K't   I  I.I  ■  1  '»•;   :ii  \\  nrk*.   •..   j  j. 

iiul  ftrf^    !  .y       (  i'ii<)-.iri    :i''  n  .  /.i/r  •  r  //rr.Vf/,  \i.|    n     ii    ^.^ 
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pie  80  far  prevailed,  that  there  was  thenceforth  little  need  of  ever 
making  any  tax  for  the  poor.  Nay,  (if  the  report  of  a  sober 
person,  bom  and  bred  up  in  that  parish,  be  to  be  believed)  in 
short  time  a  stock  was  raised  to  be  always  ready  for  the  appren- 
ticing of  young  children,  whose  parents'*  condition  made  the  pro- 
vision for  them  an  equal  charity  to  both  the  child  and  parent. 
And  after  this  there  yet  remained  a  surplusage  for  the  assistance 
of  the  neighbour  parishes. 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor y  besides  the  forementioned  expedient, 
wherein  others  were  sharers  with  him,  unto  his  private  charity, 
the  dedicating  the  tenth  of  all  receipts,  and  the  alms  daily  given 
at  the  door,  he  constantly  set  apart  over  and  above  every  week  a 
certain  rate  in  money:  and  however  rarely  his  own  rent-days 
occurred,  the  indigent  had  two  and  fifty  quarter-days  returning 
in  his  year.  Yet  farther,  another  act  of  charity  he  had,  the 
selling  com  to  his  poor  neighbours  at  a  rate  below  the  market- 
price  :  which  though,  as  he  said,  he  had  reason  to  do,  gaining 
thereby  the  charge  of  portage,  was  a  great  benefit  to  them,  who 
besides  the  abatement  of  price,  and  possibly  forbearance,  saved 
thereby  a  day''s  work. 

He  that  was  thus  liberal  to  the  necessitous  poor,  was  no  less 
kospitable  to  those  of  better  quality :  and  as  at  other  times  he 
frequently  invited  his  neighbours  to  his  table,  so  more  especially 
on  Sundays ;  which  seldom  past  at  any  time  without  bringing 
some  of  them  his  guests :  but  here  beyond  the  weekly  treatments, 
the  Christmas  festival  had  a  peculiar  allowance  to  support  it. 
He  knew  well  how  much  the  application  at  the  table  inforced  the 
doctrines  pt  the  pulpit,  and  how  subservient  the  endearing  of  his 
person  was  to  the  recommending  his  instructions  ;  how  far  upon 
motives  our  Saviour  thought  fit  to  eat  with  publicans  and 
;  and  how  effectual  the  loaves  were  to  the  procuring  of 
fisdides. 

In  accordance  to  which  his  generous  freedom  in  alms  and 
liospitality,  he  farther  obliged  his  parishioners  in  the  setting  of 
tibeir  tithes  and  dues  belonging  to  him ;  for  though  he  very  well 
mderstood  how  prone  men  are  to  give  complaints  in  payment, 
nd  how  little  obligation  there  is  on  him  that  lets  a  bargain  to 
vmsider  the  casual  loss,  who  is  sure  never  to  share  in  a  like  sur- 
Insage  of  gain ;  yet  herein  he  frequently  departed  from  his  right 
isomnch  that  having  set  the  tithe  of  a  large  meadow,  and  upon 
greement  received  part  of  the  money  at  the  beginning  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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year ;  it  happening  that  the  profits  were  afterwards  spoiled  and 
carried  away  by  a  flood,  he,  when  the  tenant  came  to  make  his 
last  payment,  not  only  refused  it,  but  returned  the  former  sum, 
saying  to  the  poor  man,  '^  God  forbid  I  should  take  the  tenth 
where  you  have  not  the  nine  parts.**^ 

As  by  public  admonition  he  most  diligently  instilled  that  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine  of  peace  and  love,  so  did  he  likewise  in 
his  private  address  and  conversation^  being  never  at  peace  in  him- 
self, till  he  had  procured  it  amongst  his  neighbours ;  wherein 
God  so  blest  him,  that  he  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting 
distant  parties  unto  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of 
reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself:  there  having  been  no  person 
of  his  function  any  where  better  beloved  than  he  when  present,  or 
lamented  more  when  absent,  by  his  flock.  Of  which  tender  and 
very  filial  affection,  instead  of  more  we  may  take  two  instances : 
the  one,  that  he  being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered,  one 
of  his  neighbours  bought  them  ^  in  his  behalf,  and  preserved  them 
for  him  till  the  end  of  the  war ;  the  other,  that  during  his  abode 
at  Penshurst  he  never  had  any  vexatious  law  dispute  about  his 
dues,  but  had  his  tithes  fully  paid,  and  not  of  the  most  refuse 
parts,  but  generally  the  very  best. 

Though  he  judged  the  time  of  sickness  an  improper  season  for 
the  great  work  of  repentance  ;  yet  he  esteemed  it  a  most  useftil 
preparative,  the  voice  of  God  himself  exhorting  to  it :  and  there- 
fore not  only  when  desired  made  his  visits  to  all  such  as  stood  in 
need  of  those  his  charities,  but  prevented  their  requests  by  early 
and  frequent  coming  to  them.  And  this  he  was  so  careful  of, 
that  after  his  remove  from  Penshurst,  being  at  Oxford,  and 
hearing  of  the  sickness  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  he  from  thence 
sent  to  him  those  instructions  which  he  judged  useful  in  that 
exigent,  and  which  he  could  not  give  at  nearer  distance. 

For  the  institution  of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  piety,  his 
custom  was  during  the  warmer  season  of  the  year,  to  spend  an 
hour  before  evening-prayer  in  catechising^  whereat  the  parents 
and  older  sort  were  wont  to  be  present,  and  from  whence  (as  he 
with  comfort  was  used  to  say)  they  reaped  more  benefit  than 
from  his  sermons.  Where  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe 
that  he  introduced  no  new  form  of  catechism  *,  but  adhered  to 

'  Bought  them,']  Compare  lAfe  of  Bishop  Hall,  above»  p.  320. 
'  No  new  form  of  catechism,]  The  later  years  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
reign  of  king  James,  and,  though  in  a  less  degree,  that  of  king  Charles,  pro- 
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that  of  the  church  ;  rendering  it  fully  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacities  by  his  explanations.    It  may  be  useful  withal  to  advert, 

duced  a  vast  multitude  of  catechisms,  written  by  independent  and  unautho- 
rized individuals,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  composed  upon  very  narrow, 
and  Calvinistical  principles.    In   reference  to  some  of  these  Dr.  Thomas 
Jackson  says,  "  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  every  day  bless  my  Lord  God,  as 
for  all  others,  so  in  particular  for  the  great  blessing  bestowed  upon  me,  that 
I  was  in  a  convenient  age,  in  a  happy  time  and  place,  presented  by  my  siure- 
ties  in  baptism,  to  ratify  the  vow  which  they  made  for  me,  and  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese :  being  first  instructed  in  the  Church's 
Catechism,  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  from  whose  hps  (though  but  a  mere 
grammar  scholar,  and  one  that  knew  better  how  to  read  an  Homily,  or  to 
understand  Hemingius,  or  the  Latin  PostiUs,  than  to  make  a  sermon,  in 
English)  I  learned  more  good  lessons,  than  I  did  from  many  popular  ser- 
mons :  and  to  this  day  remember  more,  than  men  of  this  time  of  greater 
years  shall  find  in  nuiny  late  applauded  Catechisms,*'  And  a  littie  afterwards : 
*' Albeit  the  reverend  fathers  of  our  church,  and  their  suffiragans,  should  use 
•n  possible  care  and  diligence  for  performing  of  all  that  is  on  their  parts 
required,  yet  without  some  better  conformity  of  Catechisms,  and  reformation 
qfntek  as  write  them,  or  preach  doctrines  conformable  to  them,  there  is  small 
hope,  that  in  such  plenty  of  preachers,  as  now  there  are,  this  \^ork  of  the 
Ijotd  should  prosper  half  so  well,  as  it  did  in  those  times  and  in  those 
diooeses,  wherein  there  were  scarce  ten  able  preachers,  besides  the  preben- 
daries of  the  cathedral  church,  under  whose  tuition  in  a  manner  the  rest  of 
the  dergy  were  ....  The  writers  then  in  most  esteem  were  Melancthon, 
Baninger,  Hemingius  (especially  in  PostiUs,  and  other  opuscula  of  his,)  or 
other  writers,  who  were  most  conformable  to  the  book  of  Homilies,  which 
woe  weekly  read  upon  severe  penalty."    Jackson's  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  273. 
In  like  manner  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  his  Answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeach^ 
mtemi,  exhibited  against  him  [see  p.  307»  ante']  in  the  year  1641,  by  the  house 
of  oommons,  for  some  alleged  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  saith,  "  That  he  did 
direct  that  the  said  catechizing  should  be  according  to  the  catechism  of  the 
chcndi  of  England  only,  which  catechism  is  by  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
yvbriot  of  the  service-book  proposed  as  the  rule  of  examination  for  the  bishop 
to  go  by,  and  is  the  best  form  that  ever  was  compiled  for  laying  the  founda- 
lifm  and  grounds  of  religion  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  unlearned  Christians. 
He  considered  also,  that  the  great  variety  of  catechisms  which  every  man  did  in 
!mm  thrust  out  at  his  pleasure,  did  distract  and  corrupt  the  minds  of 
llie  peopley  more  than  any  thing  else,  sowing  in  them  the  seeds  both  of  error 
and  ftulion.    And  he  conceived  it  an  unreasonable  thing,  that  in  the  church 
mj  Oitoehizing  should  be  publicly  practised,  but  according  to  the  catechbm 
fiiich  the  church  of  England  in  her  liturgy  alloweth.    The  due  observation 
riwreof  was  so  far  from  suppressing  knowledge,  or  introducing  ignorance,  that 
he  defendant  is  hninbly  confident  it  produced  the  quite  contrary  effects.    For 
ome  godtf  and  laborious  ministers  (by  name,  as  he  remembereth,  one  Mr. 
]!nidcenthojm  [Oackenthorpe  ?],  then  parson  of  Burton  Magna  in  Suffolk,  and 
aotfaer  of  his  diocese  neighbour,  with  him,  men  otherwise  unknown  to  this 
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that  if  in  those  times  catechetical  institution  were  very  season- 
able it  will  now  be  much  more ;  when  principles  have  been  ex- 
changed for  dreams  of  words  and  notions  * ;  if  not  for  a  worse 
season  of  profane  contempt  of  Christian  truth.  But  to  return ; 
besides  all  this,  that  there  might  be  no  imaginable  assistance 
wanting,  he  took  care  for  the  providing  an  able  schoolmaster  in 
the  parish,  which  he  continued  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
abode. 

And  as  he  thus  laboured  in  the  spiritual  building  up  of  souls, 
he  was  not  negligent  of  the  material  fabric  committed  to  his 
trust :  but  repaired  with  a  very  great  expence  (the  annual  charge 
of  100^.)  his  parsonage-house ;  till  from  an  incommodious  ruin  he 
had  rendered  it  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with  the  adherent 
conveniences  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

While  he  was  thus  busy  on  his  charge,  though  he  so  prodigally 
laid  out  himself  upon  the  interests  of  his  flock,  as  he  might  seem 
to  have  nothing  left  for  other  purposes  ;  and  his  humility  recom- 
mended above  all  things  privacy  and  retirement  to  him :  yet 
when  the  uses  of  the  public  called  him  forth,  he  readily  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  frequently  preached  both  at  St.  Paid^s  Cross, 
and  the  visitations  of  his  brethren  the  clergy,  (a  specimen  whereof 
appears  in  prints)  as  also  at  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester, 
where  by  the  unsought-for  favour  of  the  reverend  father  in  God, 
Brian  *,  then  lord  bishop  of  that  see,  since  of  Winchester,  he  had 
an  interest,  and  had  the  dignity  of  arch-deacon :  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  late  troubles  falling  to  him ',  he  managed  with 
great  zeal  and  prudence  ;  not  only  by  all  the  charms  of  Christian 

defendant)  came  to  visit  him,  and  told  him,  that  they  blessed  God  for  the  good, 
which  upon  half  a  year's  experience  they  had  found  therein,  professing  that  their 
people  had  sensibly  profited  more  by  this  catechizing  within  that  short  space, 
for  the  true  apprehending  and  understanding  the  grounds  of  religion,  than 
they  had  done  by  their  great  and  constant  labours  in  preaching  to  them  for 
some  years  before.'*    Wren's  Parent  alia,  p.  85. 

'  Words  and  notionsJ]  **  17  Sept.  (1655.)  On  Sunday  afternoon,  I  fre- 
quently stay'd  at  home  to  catechise  and  instruct  my  famihe,  those  exercises 
universally  ceasing  in  the  parish  churches,  so  as  people  had  no  principles, 
and  grew  very  ignorant  of  even  the  common  points  of  Christianity,  aU  devo- 
tion being  now  placed  in  hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  speculative  and 
notional  things."    Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  1818. 

^  Brtoit.].  Brian  Duppa,  dean  of  Christ  Church;  bishop  of  Chichester, 
June  12,  1638;  bishop  of  Salisbury,  1641 ;  bishop  of  Winchester,  Sept.  10, 
1660;  died  March  26.  1662. 

*  Falling  to  him.']  In  the  year  1643.     Le  Neve's  Fasti,  p.  66. 
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rhetoric  persuading  to  obedience  and  union,  but  by  the  force  of 
demonstration  charging  it  as  most  indispensable  duty,  and  (what 
was  then  not  so  readily  believed)  the  greatest  temporal  interest 
of  the  inferior  clergy :  wherein  the  eminent  importance  of  the 
truths  he  would  inforce  so  far  prevailed  over  his  otherwise  insu- 
perable modesty,  that  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
afterwards  confessed,  he  broke  off  from  what  he  had  preme- 
ditated, and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  spoke  to  his 
auditory  ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  which  he  attributed  it, 
found  a  very  signal  reception. 

In  the  year  1639  he  proceeded  doctor  in  divinity ;  his  seniority 
in  the  university  and  employment  in  the  church  and  (what  per- 
chance was  a  more  importunate  motive)  the  desire  of  eleven  of 
his  friends  and  contemporaries  in  the  same  house,  whom  not  to 
accompany  might  be  interpreted  an  affected  pride  and  singularity, 
Jkt  least  an  unkindness,  jointly  persuading  him  to  it. 

His  performance  in  the  act,  where  he  answered  the  doctors, 
was  to  the  equal  satisfaction  and  wonder  of  his  hearers;  a 
ooontry-life  usually  contracting  at  the  least  an  unreadiness  to 
the  dexterous  management  of  those  exercises,  which  was  an 
effect  undiscemible  in  him. 

About  this  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  convocation  called 
with  the  short  parliament  in  1640 ;  as  after  this  he  was  named 
to  be  of  the  assembly  of  divines ;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his 
prince  and  obedience  to  his  mother  the  church  not  being  so  valid 
arguments  against  his  nomination,,  as  the  repute  of  his  learning 
and  virtue  were  on  the  other  part,  to  have  some  title  to  him. 

And  now  that  conformity  became  a  crime,  and  tumults 
improraig  into  hostility  and  war,  such  a  crime  as  had  chastise- 
ments severe  enough;  though  the  committee  of  the  country 
summoned  him  before  them,  and  used  those  their  best  arguments 
of  persuasion,  threatenings  and  reproaches,  he  still  went  on  in 
his  r^nlar  practice,  and  continued  it  till  the  middle  of  July  ]  643. 
At  which  time  there  being  in  his  neighbourhood  about  Tunbridge 
an  attempt  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  his  doctrine  and  example 
having  had  that  good  influence,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  have  made 
many  more  ready  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  it  being  defeated, 
the  good  doctor  (the  malice  of  one  who  designed  to  succeed  in 
bk  living  being  withal  assistant)  was  forced  to  secure  himself  by 
retirement ;  which  he  did,  withdrawing  himself  to  his  old  tutor 
Dr.  Buckner ;  to  whom  he  came  about  the  25th  of  July,  early  in 
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the  morning,  in  such  an  habit  as  that  exigence  made  necessary 
for  him ;  and  whither  not  many  days  before  his  old  friend  and 
fellow-pupil  Dr.  Oliver  came  upon  the  same  errand.  Which 
accident,  and  the  necessity  to  leave  his  flock,  as  the  doctor  after- 
wards frequently  acknowledged,  was  that  which  did  most  affect 
him  of  any  that  he  felt  in  his  whole  life :  amidst  which,  though 
he  was  no  valuer  of  trifles,  or  any  thing  that  looked  like  such, 
he  had  so  extraordinary  a  dream,  that  he  could  not  then  despise, 
nor  ever  afterwards  forget  it. 

It  was  thus.  He  thought  himself  and  a  multitude  of  others  to 
have  been  abroad  in  a  bright  and  cheerful  day,  when  on  a  sudden 
there  seemed  a  separation  to  be  made,  and  he  with  the  far  less 
number  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest ;  and  then  the 
clouds  gathering,  a  most  tempestuous  storm  arose,  with  thun- 
dering and  lightnings,  with  spouts  of  impetuous  rain,  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  and  whatever  else  might  add  unto  a  scene  of 
horror ;  particularly  balls  of  fire  that  shot  themselves  among  the 
ranks  of  those  that  stood  in  the  lesser  party ;  when  a  gentle  whisper 
seemed  to  interrupt  those  other  louder  noises,  saying,  '^  Be  still, 
and  ye  shall  receive  no  harm.**'  Amidst  these  terrors  the  doctor 
falling  to  his  prayers,  soon  after  the  tempest  ceased,  and  that 
known  cathedral  anthem  began,  Come^  Lord  Jesus^  come  away ; 
with  which  he  awoke.  The  correspondent  event  of  all  which  he 
found  verified  signally  in  the  preservation  both  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  in  doing  of  their  duties  ;  the  which  with  much  content  he 
was  used  to  mention.  Beside,  being  himself  taken  to  the  quires  of 
angels  at  the  close  of  that  land  hurricane  of  ours,  whereof  that 
dismal  apparition  was  only  a  faint  emblem,  he  gave  thereby  too 
literal  a  completion  to  his  dream,  and  the  unhappy  credit  of 
bordering  upon  prophecy. 

In  this  retirement  the  two  doctors  remained  about  three 
weeks,  till  an  alarm  was  brought  that  a  strict  enquiry  was  made 
for  doctor  Hammond,  and  100^.  promised  as  a  reward  for  him 
that  should  produce  him.  Which  suggestion  though  they  easily 
apprehended  to  have  a  possibility  of  being  false,  yet  they  con- 
cluded a  necessary  ground  for  their  remove. 

Upon  this  they  resolve  to  be  gone  ;  and  Dr.  Oliver  having  an 
interest  in  Winchester,  which  was  then  in  the  king''s  quarters, 
they  chose  that  as  the  next  place  of  their  retreat.  But  being  on 
the  way  thither.  Dr.  Oliver,  who  had  sent  his  servant  before  to 
make  provision  for  them,  was  met  and  saluted  with  the  news  that 
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doctor  Frewen,  president  of  Magdalen  college,  was  made  bishop 
of  Litchfield,  and  that  the  college  had  pitched  upon  him  as  suc- 
cessor. This  unlooked-for  accident  (as  justly  it  might)  put 
doctor  Oliver  to  new  counsels ;  and  since  Providence  had  found 
out  so  seasonable  a  relief,  inclined  him  not  to  desert  it,  but  fly 
rather  to  his  preferments  and  advantage,  than  merely  to  his 
refuge,  and  so  to  divert  to  Oxford.  To  this  Dr.  Hammond  made 
much  difficulty  to  assent,  thinking  that  too  public  a  place,  and, 
what  he  more  considered,  too  far  from  his  living,  whither  (his 
desires  strongly  inclining  him)  he  had  hopes  (when  the  present 
fury  was  allayed)  to  return  again ;  and  to  that  purpose  had 
written  to  such  friends  of  his  as  were  in  power,  to  use  their  in- 
terest for  the  procuring  his  security.  But  his  letters  meeting  a 
eold  reception,  and  the  company  of  his  friend  on  one  hand,  and 
the  appearance  of  deserting  him  on  the  other  hand,  charming 
him  to  it,  he  was  at  last  persuaded ;  and  encompassing  Hamp- 
shire, with  some  difficulty  came  to  Oxford ;  where  procuring  an 
iqpartment  in  his  old  college,  he  sought  that  peace  in  his  retire- 
ment and  study  which  was  no  where  else  to  be  met  withal ; 
taking  no  other  diversion  than  what  the  giving  encouragement 
and  instruction  to  ingenious  young  students  yielded  him,  (a  thing 
wherein  he  peculiarly  delighted)  and  the  satisfaction  which  he 
received  from  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  who,  besides  the 
ueoal  store,  in  great  number  at  that  time  for  their  security 
reeorted  thither. 

Among  the  many  eminent  persons  with  whom  he  here  con- 
versed, he  had  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Potter,  provost  of 
QoB^i^s  coDege,  to  whom,  among  other  fruits  of  his  studies,  he 
communicated  his  Practical  Catechism,  which  for  his  private  use 
he  had  drawn  up.  The  provost,  much  taken  with  the  design, 
and  no  less  with  the  performance,  importuned  him  to  make  it 
public ;  alleging,  in  that  lawless  age  the  great  use  of  supplanting 
the  empty  form  of  godliness  which  so  prevailed,  by  substituting 
of  its  real  power  and  sober  duties ;  of  silencing  prophaneness, 
wUch  then  usurped  the  names  of  wit  and  gallantry,  by  enforcing 
the  more  digible  acts  of  the  Christian'^s  reasonable  service; 
irfiieh  was  not  any  other  way  so  happily  to  be  done  as  by  begin- 
mng  at  the  foundation  by  sound,  and  yet  not  trivial,  catechetic 
institution. 

It  was  not  hard  to  convince  Dr.  Hammond  that  it  were  well 
if  some  such  thing  were  done  ;  but  that  his  writing  would  do  this 
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;»^' 


in  any  nieaHure,  or  that  he  should  i^uffrr  hb«  luuii**  tii  ^ 

public,  it  waa  impossiblo  to  perHuade  liiin.     Tin*  utinfirot  Y-  i.-  . 

bo  ))rou<xht  to  allow  of  was,  tiiat  his  treatise  wa^  n«it  lik-l\  *    . 

harm,  but  had  possibilities  of  doin^  (it  niii;ht  Ix*)  •Mim*  :;  .-i  i.  . 

that  it  would  not  become  him  to  den\  tliat  si*r\i<v  ti*  :!>•  ^- 

es|K*cialIy  if  his  modesty  mi^ht  bo  swun-d  fn»iu  pn-sv^.ir-  ^*  '• 

ctmcealin^  of  him  to  1m*  the  author.     And   tin**  d(*«*:..r  i'  ".  ' 

that  he  mi^lit  le«ive  no  subterfuge.  undi*rt4N*k.   and   u:::.^;  ■ 

whole  care  of,  and  l>esides  the  whole  ehar;;i'  of  tli*-  <'di'.i<  :-.    !    • 

these  terms,   only   with   this  dilTen-iiee,  that    ibN-t.ir   llx.. 

would  not  sutler  the  provost  to  Ik*  at  the  entin-  rlLarji .  l'«'  » 

an  e(|ual  sll;lr(.^  with  him.  the  l*nictieal  l*ato«diiMn  -<iu  :h-     . 

and  likewise^  the  author  remained  in  his  de-^in-d  uli^-ur!^ 

Hut  in  th(*  mean  time  the  lN»i>k  tindini;  the  rif*  |it:<*n  x^: 

UierittMl*,   the  good   doctor  was  by   the   sain»*   ar^-u::!- - '-  - 

stniined  t<i  give  way  to   the  publishing  i»f  m-\«t;J  •.:?.■?:-*> 

which  he  had  written  u|M»n  hea<Ls  that  were  tb<ii  iii«i«t  ;-  '    -*  - 

by  popular  error,  as  <»f  Cuii^cifiice^  of  .NVfi«</'i/.  nf  M'l"-  -^  .-•»  . 

li*M^tinn  the  latrf'ul  Mti^Utrati\  and  of  ih*-    ^'.'i.ipiv    •  ^"  '  *■    * 
•  •  •  ■       . 

(lucrrnt/i^iit ;  his  name  all  this  while  conecaltd.  aii«l  -•  jr  •*  i-:. 
till  euri4»>ity  improving  its  gucss«>H  into  cuiititl.  nt  :kK-->.ra'     • 
In*  u;i>  runiouriMl  for  tlir  aiitlii»r.  anil  a^  ^uili  p-;^  ;:-J     .  :     ■ 
utirld  liv  till*  Ltindiiii  and  raml»ri«li;«*  *-tatitiiit  r-.  uhi  »».:■ 
kiiu\vlfM!i;f  ri  priiitctl  tlioM*  and  «)th«*r  of  lii^  w<irk">. 

In  till-  iiitrrini  a  tnatv  biiii:;  labtiuri-'l  \*\  hi'<>  iii.t-^r-.   ! 
pnK4.  (if  it    Urn-   po!s^ilili)  tin-  unli:i]ip\  ditftr<  in  « -«  in  .  ■.  ,-      k;  . 
statf,  and   in   ordi  r  tlh  rninto  tin*  thik*-  nf  Kit  liiii..ii  j  a-  :  ■  i*    • 
Southampton  lMiii.r  >iiit  to  London.  dtM*ti»r  Ilamri  t -i  »»   ;  •  *    : 

l\  hi' h  1/  m*t,f*'f.  ••  Kjii«'  rharlt%  I.  m  lii«  [a*i  .r.«:r..  r.  ••  •  :  ■• 
iliil'lrtii.  in  •iiniiii-itiii  >1  thit  fiiiinii^  ntliir  I  iiiiiir  lit  (HkiV.*,  ^n  i  :t  «'  i^  -  kit 
►•mini  L'lj -ir  111  n  liu'i'-n  .  uiiil  lii<t  iJi.iin-  hsi^  iMiiifu.iv  m},!  i-  :  ■  !»-• 
Jilt'*  W  «  -I «  fi.:i;  \i  i.i!.  I'thi  r  n.-tk^'il:  •!.«  •'{  ( 'hn«!.ari  r> .  ^*  •.  ui  -.  ^m 
fi'T  :i  t.ii.i  ,  .'Id  I  .iiii  ru  .ir  1-  li- 1  .•in--  ntit:>|'i:i*f  <i  ait-i  iir^lr-tr  *.  r:,  •  •»•  -  ■-  -  *- 
t)..ih  -ii    :i\s  .;.  .• .  r- ■■  .•.I'l-r..  '■•lit'  •    Mil-  <•«  I  u.:}.  »•;  •.  %  ■   »»- 

II  •  ii»    .n.'l  ;.  •  •  V .  .1^  i\ ,.!  .i',\\  ,\  s  I  I,  ii  ;ir  ;t  t.i  ••  r    -ij*  }-  r*    t.*      f  •■  .  '  rt   •>,   .   . 
'■■'■:■  I    :-     ■■!     l>r     1 1  u::!i:.  l.  ».    |.r.r.i.    1    !■•     ll.r     |V  :    .,-.,         ..    ,^ 

"  ^  •'■-  ■    '■  ■    ■:'■■■:.*     ■.;•«.   \\  i.  ■•■■r:,  ;:.    tl.i    M' :»;  -.r*    .  f    •     •    .   »-    ;.    - 
I     '       ■■  '^  ■'•■.:••  r  '.  :   n..  .   ?■..»•   u('..  r  r:.-    r-  •%  r\r     -     ^        .     j,      - 
*'  '       ■■    ■■■     ■   '  ■     ■   '■     •'•       ■    ri     ,  :    I,  -.1..  ,:■!    l..n  •     '••'■..*..■ 
I.  n- •  .  I.'.  1.  r  :■!.  •.  ■     .       I  l;.,    J,\|....  i.,|   ..|   !:.,    t..p:..r  I  -I..  •.   :.»  ;   .     ••, 
'*   •    '■ '■*    •'"  '    "*  r.-.  %w.f.  r,    '.I  i:j..i..  I.!    r.  ia..«'v  ;.:*.., 
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as  chaplain  to  them,  where  with  great  zeal  and  prudence  he 
laboured  to  undeceive  those  seduced  persons  whom  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with :  and  when  the  treaty  was  solemnly  ap- 
pointed at  Uxbridge',  several  divines  being  sent  thither  in 
behalf  of  the  different  parties,  he,  among  other  excellent  men 
that  adhered  to  the  king,  was  made  choice  of  to  assist  in  that 
employment.  And  there  (not  to  mention  the  debates  between 
the  commissioners,  which  were  long  since  published  by  an  honour- 
able hand)  doctor  Steward  and  master  Henderson  were  at  first 
only  admitted  to  dispute;  though  at  the  second  meeting  the 
other  divines  were  called  in :  which  thing  was  a  surprize,  and 
designed  for  such,  to  those  of  the  king^s  part,  who  came  as  chap- 
lains and  private  attendants  on  the  lords,  but  was  before  projected 
and  prepared  for  by  those  of  the  presbyterian  way.  And  in  this 
conflict  it  was  the  lot  of  doctor  Hammond  to  have  master  Vines 
for  his  antagonist,  who,  instead  of  tendering  a  scholastic  disputa- 
tion, read  from  a  paper  a  long  divinity  lecture,  wherein  were 
interwoven  several  little  cavils  and  exceptions,  which  were  meant 
for  arguments.  Doctor  Hammond  perceiving  this,  drew  forth 
his  pen  and  ink,  and  as  the  other  was  reading,  took  notes  of  what 
was  said,  and  then  immediately  returned  in  order  an  answer  to 
the  several  suggestions,  which  were  about  forty  in  number: 
which  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sufficiency  as  at  once  gave 
testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he 
asserted ;  which,  amidst  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against 
premeditation,  dispelled  with  ease  and  perfect  clearness  all  the 

;  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 

It  is  not  the  present  work  to  give  an  account  of  that  whole 
dispute,  or  character  the  merits  of  those  worthy  persons  who 

\  were  engaged  in  it,  either  in  that  or  the  succeeding  meetings ; 
especially  since  it  was  resolved  by  both  parties  that  the  trans- 
actions of  neither  side  should  be  made  public.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  since  divers  persons  addicted  to  the  defence  of  a  side, 
without  any  further  consideration  of  truth  or  common  honesty, 
have  in  this  particular  wounded  the  doctor^s  reputation,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  say,  that  had  the  victories  in  the  field,  which  were 

;  managed  by  the  sword,  been  like  this  of  the  chamber  and  the 

■  tongue,  a  very  easy  act  of  oblivion  must  have  atoned  for  them ; 
since  what  never  was,  without  much  industry  might  be  secured 
from  being  remembered.     The  impudent  falsity  raised  upon  the 
7  At  UtMdge^  See  Claiendon*8  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  book  viii. 
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doctor  was  this,  that  Mr.  Vines  utterly  silenced  him ;  insomuch 
that  he  was  fain  to  use  this  unheard-of  stratagem  to  avoid  his 
adversary'^s  demonstration,  to  swear  by  God  and  the  holy  angels, 
that  though  at  present  a  solution  did  not  occur  to  him,  he  could 
answer  it.  Goncemmg  this  we  have  the  doctor^s  own  account  in 
a  letter  of  his,  bearing  date  Jan.  22,  ann.  1655,  directed  to  a 
friend  who  had  advertised  him  of  this  report. 

''  I  have  formerly  been  told  within  these  few  years  that  there 
went  about  a  story  much  to  my  disparagement,  concerning  the 
dispute  at  Uxbridge  (for  there  it  was,  not  at  Holdenby)  with 
Mr.  Vines ;  but  what  it  was  I  could  never  hear  before :  now  I  do, 
I  can,  I  think,  truly  affirm,  that  no  one  part  of  it  hath  any  degree 
of  truth,  save  only  that  Mr.  Vines  did  dispute  against,  and  I 
defend,  episcopacy.  For  as  to  the  argument  mentioned,  I  did 
never  then,  nor  at  any  time  of  my  life,  (that  I  can  remember) 
ever  hear  it  urged  by  any.  And  for  my  pretended  answer,  I  am 
both  sure  that  I  never  called  God  and  his  holy  angels  to  witness 
any  thing  in  my  life,  nor  ever  swore  one  voluntary  oath  that  I 
know  of,  (and  sure  there  was  then  none  imposed  on  me)  and  that 
I  was  not  at  that  meeting  conscious  to  myself  of  wanting  ability 
to  express  my  thoughts,  or  pressed  with  any  considerable  diffi- 
culty, or  forced  by  any  consideration  to  wave  the  answer  of  any 
thing  objected.  A  story  of  that  whole  affair  I  am  yet  able  to  tell 
you,  but  I  cannot  think  it  necessary.  Only  this  I  may  add,  that 
after  it  I  went  to  Mr.  Marshall  in  my  own  and  brethren's  name, 
to  demand  three  things :  1.  Whether  any  argument  proposed  by 
them  remained  unanswered,  to  which  we  might  yield  farther 
answer  i  2.  Whether  they  intended  to  make  any  report  of  the 
past  disputation ;  offering,  if  they  would,  to  join  with  them  in  it, 
and  to  perfect  a  conference  by  mutual  consent,  after  the  manner 
of  that  between  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Hart '  ?  both  which  being 
rejected,  the  3d  was,  to  promise  each  other  that  nothing  should 
be  afterwards  published  by  either  without  the  consent  or  know- 
ledge of  the  other  party.  And  that  last  he  promised  for  himself 
and  his  brethren,  and  so  we  parted.^' 

But  while  these  things  were  in  doing,  a  canonry  in  Glu-ist 
church  in  Oxford  became  vacant,  which  the  king  immediately 
bestowed  *  on  doctor  Hanmiond,  though  then  absent ;  whom  like- 

•  And  Mr.  Hart.']  See  above,  Life  qf  Hooker,  vol.  iii.  p.  466,  note. 

*  Immediately  bestowed  J]  This  was  in  the  year  1644.    Le  Neve's  Fasti, 
p.  234. 
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wise  the  university  chose  their  public  orator :  which  preferments, 
though  collated  so  freely,  and  in  a  time  of  exigence,  he  was  with 
much  difficulty  wrought  upon  by  his  friends  to  accept,  as  minding 
nothing  so  much  as  a  return  to  his  old  charge  at  Penshurst. 
But  the  impossibility  of  a  sudden  opportunity  of  going  thither 
being  evident  unto  him,  he  at  last  accepted ;  and  was  soon  after 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 

But  these  new  employments  no  way  diverted  him  from  *his 
former  tasks ;  for,  according  to  his  wonted  method,  he  continued 
to  address  remedies  to  the  increasing  mischiefs  of  the  times,  and 
published  the  tracts  of  Superstition^  Idolatry,  Sins  of  Weakness 
and  Wilfulness,  Death-bed  Bepeniance,  View  of  the  Directory ;  as 
also  in  answer  to  a  Bomanist,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic ruin,  hoped  to  erect  thereon  trophies  to  the  Capitol,  his  Vin- 
dicaiicn  of  the  Lord  Falkland,  who  was  not  long  before  fallen  in 
another  kind  of  war. 

But  now  the  king'*s  affiurs  declining  every  where,  and  Oxford 
being  forced  upon  articles  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  where  after 
the  expiration  of  six  months  all  things  were  to  be  left  to  the  lust 
and  fury  of  a  servile,  and  therefore  insolent,  conqueror ;  though 
he  foresaw  a  second  and  more  fatal  siege  approaching,  a  leaguer 
of  encamped  inevitable  mischiefs,  yet  he  remitted  nothing  of  his 
wonted  industry,  writing  his  tracts  of  Fraternal  Correption,  and 
Power  of  the  Keys,  and  Apologies  hy  Letter  against  the  pulpit 
calumnies  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  and  the  exceptions  taken  at  his  Prac- 
tical Catechism. 

In  the  mean  time  his  sacred  majesty,  sold  by  his  Scottish  into 
the  hands  of  his  English  subjects,  and  brought  a  prisoner  to 
Holdenby,  where,  stripped  of  aJl  his  royal  attendants,  and  denied 
that  common  charity  which  is  afforded  the  worst  of  malefactors, 
the  assistance  of  divines  \  though  he  with  importunity  desu-ed  it, 
he  being  taken  from  the  parliament  commissioners  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  army,  at  last  obtained  that  kindness  from  them ', 

^  The  assistanee  qf  dwrnet.]  Compare  Ic6n  BasiUki,  chi^.  xxiv.  Upon  their 
imgimg  Ms  wugnty  the  attemdanee  of  his  chaplains. 

*  That  kindness  from  ihem."]  See  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  part  i.  p.  60. 
"  While  the  king  was  at  Hampton  Court  the  mutable  hypocrites  first  pre- 
tended an  extraordinary  care  of  his  honour,  liberty,  safety,  and  conscience. 
Thej  blamed  the  austerity  of  the  parliament ,  who  had  denied  him  the  attendance 
jSf  his  OWB  chaplains,  and  of  his  friends  in  whom  he  took  most  pleasure. 
Thej  gave  liberty  fbr  his  firiends  and  chaplains  to  come  to  him :  they  pre- 
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(who  were  to  be  cruel  at  another  rate)  which  was  withheld  by  the 
two  houses,  and  was  permitted  the  service  of  some  few  of  his 
chaplains,  whom  he  by  name  had  sent  for,  and  among  them  of 
doctor  Hammond. 

Accordingly  the  good  doctor  attended  on  his  master  in  the 
several  removes  of  Woburn,  Caversham,  and  Hampton  Court,  as 
also  thence  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till  Christ- 
mas 1647;  at  which  time  his  majesty's  attendants  were  again 
put  from  him,  and  he  amongst  the  rest. 

Sequestered  from  this  his  melancholic  but  most  desired  employ- 
ment, he  returned  again  to  Oxford ;  where  being  chosen  sub- 
dean,  an  office  to  which  belongs  much  of  the  scholastic  govern- 
ment of  the  college,  and  soon  after  proved  to  be  the  whole,  (the 
dean ',  for  the  guilt  of  asserting  the  rights  of  his  majesty  and  the 
university  in  his  station  of  vice-chancellor,  being  made  a  prisoner,) 
he  undertook  the  entire  management  of  all  affairs,  and  discharged 
it  with  great  sufficiency  and  admirable  diligence,  leaving  his 
beloved  studies  to  interest  himself  not  only  in  moderating  at  divi- 
nity disputations,  which  was  then  an  immediate  part  of  his  task, 
but  in  presiding  at  the  more  youthful  exercises  of  sophistry, 
themes,  and  declamations ;  redeeming  still  at  night  these  vacui- 
ties of  the  day,  scarce  ever  going  to  bed  till  after  midnight,  some- 
times not  till  three  in  the  morning,  and  yet  certainly  rising  to 
prayers  at  five. 

Nor  did  his  inspection  content  itself  in  looking  to  the  general 
performances  of  duty,  but  descended  to  an  accurate  survey  of 

tended  that  they  would  save  him  from  the  incivilities  of  the  parliament  and 
Presbyterians.  Whether  this  were  while  they  tried  what  terms  they  could 
make  with  him  for  themselves,  or  while  they  acted  any  other  part :  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  king's  old  adherents  began  to  extol  the  army,  and  to  speak 
against  the  Presbyterians  more  distastefully  than  before.  When  the  parlia- 
ment offered  the  king  propositions  for  concord,  (which  Vane's  faction  made 
as  high  and  unreasonable  as  they  could,  that  they  might  come  to  nothing) 
the  army  forsooth  offer  him  proposals  of  their  own,  which  the  king  liked 
better :  but  which  of  them  to  treat  with  he  did  not  know.  At  last,  on  the 
sudden  the  judgment  of  the  army  changed,  and  they  began  to  cry  for  justice 
against  the  king;  and  with  vile  hypocrisy,  to  publish  their  repentance,  and 
to  cry  God  mercy  for  their  kindness  to  the  king,  and  confess  that  they  were 
under  a  temptation :  but  in  all  this,  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  of  war  appeared  not :  the  instruments  of  all  this  work  must  be  the 
common  soldiers." 

>  The  dean:]  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  father  of  bishop  Fell,  the  author  of  this  life 
of  Dr.  Hammond.    See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  p.  102. 
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every  one'*8  both  practice  and  ability ;  so  that  this  large  society 
of  scholars  appeared  his  private  family,  he  scarce  leaving  any 
single  person  without  some  mark  or  other  of  both  his  charity  and 
care,  relieving  the  necessitous  in  their  several  wants  of  money  and 
of  books,  shaming  the  vicious  to  sobriety,  encouraging  the  inge- 
nuous to  diligence,  and  finding  stratagems  to  ensnare  the  idle  to 
a  love  of  study.  But  above  all  he  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
charge  for  the  reception  of  the  impending  persecution,  that  they 
might  adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  same  time  suffer  for 
a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil-doers. 

To  this  end  he  both  admitted  and  solemnly  invited  all  sober 
persons  to  his  familiarity  and  converse ;  and  besides  that,  received 
them  to  his  weekly  private  office  of  fasting  and  humiliation. 

But  now  the  long-expected  ruin  breaking  in  with  its  full  weight 
and  torrent,  the  visitors  *  chafed  with  their  former  disappointments 
and  delays,  coming  with  hunters'*  stomachs,  and  design  to  boot, 
for  to  seize  first  and  then  devour  the  prey,  by  a  new  method  of 
judicature  being  to  kill  and  then  take  possession,  the  excellent 
doctor  became  involved  in  the  general  calamity.  And  whereas 
the  then  usual  law  of  expulsion  was  immediately  to  banish  into 
the  wide  world  by  beat  of  drum  enjoining  to  quit  the  town  within 
24  hours,  upon  pain  of  being  taken  and  used  as  spies,  and  not  to 
allow  the  unhappy  exiles  time  for  the  dispose  either  of  their  pri- 
yate  affairs,  or  stating  the  accounts  of  their  respective  colleges  or 
pupils ;  the  reverend  doctor  Sheldon  *,  now  lord  bishop  of  London, 
and  dean  of  his  majesty'^s  chapel  royal,  knd  doctor  Hammond, 
were  submitted  to  a  contrary  fate,  and  by  an  order  from  a  com- 
mittee of  parliament  were  restrained  and  voted  to  be  prisoners  in 
that  place,  from  which  all  else  were  so  severely  driven.  But  such 
was  the  authority  and  conmiand  of  exemplary  virtue,  that  the 
person  designed  to  succeed  in  the  canonry  of  Christ  church, 
thoi^  he  had  accepted  of  the  place  at  London,  and  done  his 
exercise  for  it  at  Oxford,  acting  as  public  orator  in  flattering  there 
the  then-pretending  chancellor,  yet  he  had  not  courage  to  pursue 

*  Tke  visUors.']  For  a  full  account  of  the  Oxford  Visitation,  see  Walker's 
Sa0enmg$  of  the  Clergy ,  part  i.  p.  122—44.  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiquities, 
kc  voL  ii.  p.  501 — 618.  4to.  edit.  AylifiFe's  Antient  and  present  state  of  the 
VfswertUy  of  Oxford,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 3—39. 

*  ShMxm^  Gilbert  Sheldon,  prebendary  of  Gloucester ;  bishop  of  London, 
October  33»  1660;  archbishop  of  Canterbury  July  14,  1663 ;  died  November 
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his  undertaking,  but  voluntarily  relinquished  that  infamous  rob- 
bery, and  adhered  to  a  less  scandalous  one  in  the  country.  And 
then  the  officer  who  was  commanded  to  take  doctor  Sheldon  and 
him  into  custody  upon  their  designed  removal,  colonel  Evelin,  then 
governor  of  Wallingford-castle,  (though  a  man  of  as  opposite 
principles  to  church  and  churchmen  as  any  of  the  adverse  party) 
wholly  declined  the  employment,  solemnly  protesting,  that  if  they 
came  to  him  they  should  be  entertained  as  friends,  and  not  as 
prisoners. 

But  these  remorses  proved  but  of  little  effect ;  the  prebend  of 
Christ  Church  being  suddenly  suppUed  by  a  second  choice,  and 
Oxford  itself  being  continued  the  place  of  their  confinement: 
where  accordingly  the  good  doctor  remained,  though  he  were  de- 
manded by  his  majesty  to  attend  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the 
treaty  there,  which  then  was  again  reinforced.  The  pretence 
upon  which  both  he  and  the  reverend  doctor  Sheldon  were  refused 
was,  that  they  were  prisoners ;  and  probably  the  gaining  that  was 
the  cause  why  they  were  so.  But  notwithstanding  the  denial  of  a 
personal  attendance,  the  excellent  prince  required  that  assistance 
which  might  consist  with  absence,  and  at  this  time  sent  for  a 
copy  of  that  sermon  which  almost  a  year  before  he  had  heard 
preached  in  that  place.  The  which  sermon  his  majesty,  and 
thereby  the  public,  received  with  the  accession  of  several  others 
delivered  upon  various  occasions. 

Doctor  Hammond  having  continued  about  ten  weeks  in  his 
restraint  in  Oxford,  where  he  began  to  actuate  his  design  of  writ- 
ing Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  (nor  was  it  dispropor- 
tionate that  those  sacred  volumes,  a  great  part  of  which  was 
written  in  bonds,  should  be  first  commented  upon  by  the  very 
parallel  suffering,  and  that  the  work  itself  should  be  so  dedicated, 
and  the  expositor  fitted  for  his  task  by  being  made  Uke  the  author) 
by  the  interposition  of  his  brother-in-law,  sir  John  Temple,  he  had 
licence  granted  to  be  removed  to  a  more  acceptable  confinement, 
to  Clapham  in  Bedfordshire,  the  house  in  which  his  worthy  friend 
sir  Philip  Warwick  lived.  Where  soon  after  his  arrival,  that 
horrid  mockery  of  justice,  the  rape  and  violence  of  all  that  is 
sacred,  made  more  abominable  by  pretending  to  right  and  piety, 
the  trial  of  the  king,  drew  on ;  and  he  being  in  no  other  capacity 
to  interpose  than  by  writing,  drew  up  an  Address  to  the  general 
and  council  of  officers,  and  transmitted  it  to  them.  And  when 
that  unexampled  villainy  found  this  excuse,  that  it  was  such 
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as  could  be  pleaded  for,  and  men  in  cool  blood  would  dare  to  own 
and  justify,  he  affixed  his  Reply  to  the  suggestions  of  Ascham 
and  Goodwin.  And  now,  although  he  indulged  to  his  just  and 
almost  infinite  griefs,  which  were  transported  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  sober  passion,  the  affectionate  personal  respect  he  bore 
unto  that  glorious  victim  being  added  to  the  detestation  due  unto 
the  guilt  itself,  of  which  no  man  was  more  sensible  than  he,  who 
had  strange  antipathies  to  all  sin,  he  gave  not  up  himself  to  an 
unactive  dull  amazement,  but  with  the  redoubled  use  of  fasting, 
tears,  and  solemn  prayer,  he  resumed  his  wonted  studies ;  and 
besides  his  fitting  the  Annotations  for  the  press,  and  his  little 

,    tract  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Christian  Bsligion^  he  now  composed 
his  Latin  one  against  Blondel  in  the  behalf  of  episcopacy.     As  to 

\    the  first  of  which,  (his  Annotations^)  the  manner  of  its  birth  and 

I;   growth  was  thus : 

Having  written  in  Latin  two  large  volumes  in  quarto  of  the 
way  of  interpreting  the  New  Testament,  with  reference  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  first  heretics  in  the  Christian 
eburch,  and  of  the  heathens,  especially  in  the  Grecian  games,  and 
above  all  the  importance  of  the  Hellenistical  dialect,  into  which 
he  had  made  the  exactest  search  (by  which  means  in  a  manner  he 
happened  to  take  in  aU  the  difficulties  of  tliat  sacred  book :)  he 
began  to  consider  that  it  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English 
reader,  who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  write  in  our  vulgar 
language  and  set  every  observation  in  its  natural  order,  according 
to  Ihe  guidance  of  the  text.  And  having  some  years  before  col- 
Udied  several  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  observed  the 
variation  of  our  English  from  the  original,  and  made  an  entire 
tmnalation  of  the  whole  for  his  private  use ;  being  thus  prepared, 
he  cast  his  work  into  that  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
reasons  of  it  need  not  to  be  here  inserted,  being  set  down  by  his 
own  pen  in  his  preface  to  his  Annotations. 

The  tractate  against  Blondel  grew  to  its  last  form  and  constitu- 
tion by  not  unlike  degrees,  having  a  very  different  occasion  from 
the  hist  performance.  The  immediate  antecedent  cause  is  owned, 
and  Imig  ago  presented  to  the  world  in  that  writing ;  the  more 
leoiote  original  is  as  follows.  The  late  most  learned  primate  of 
Armagh  having  received  from  David  Blondel  a  letter  of  exception 
igainst  his  edition  of  Ignatius,  he  communicated  it  to  doctor 
Hammond,  desiring  his  sense  of  several  passages  therein  con- 
tained, relating  to  the  Valentinian  heresy,  episcopal  and  chor- 
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episcopal  power,  and  some  emergent  difficulties  concerning  them, 
from  the  canons  of  several  Eastern  councils.  To  all  this  the 
doctor  wrote  a  peculiar  answer,  promising  a  fuller  account  if  it 
would  be  useful.  Upon  the  receipt  whereof  the  archbishop  being 
highly  satisfied,  returned  his  thanks,  and  laid  hold  of  the  promise ; 
which  being  accordingly  discharged,  became  the  provision  (and 
gave  materials)  to  a  great  part  of  the  dissertations.  The  primate'*s 
letter  ran  in  these  words : 

"  I  have  read  with  great  delight  and  content  your  accurate 
Answer  to  the  Objections  made  against  the  credit  of  Ignatius^s 
Epistles,  for  which  T  do  most  heartily  thank  you,  and  am  moved 
thereby  farther  to  intreat  you  to  publish  to  the  world  in  Latin 
what  you  have  already  written  in  English  against  this  objector, 
and  that  other,  who  for  your  pains  hath  rudely  requitted  you 
with  the  base  appellation  of  Nebuh  for  the  assertion  of  epis- 
copacy :  to  the  end  it  may  no  longer  be  credited  abroad  that 
these  two  have  so  beaten  down  this  calling,  that  the  defence 
thereof  is  now  deserted  by  all  men,  as  by  Lud.  Capellus  is  inti- 
mated in  his  thesis  of  church  government,  at  Sedan  lately  pub- 
lished ;  which  I  leave  unto  your  serious  consideration,  and  all 
your  godly  labours  to  the  blessing  of  our  good  God,  in  whom  I 
evermore  rest, 

*'  Your  very  loving  friend 
and  brother, 
*'  Beygate  in  Surrey^  "  Ja.  Armachanus.**"* 

July  21,  1649;^ 


Now  in  this  request  the  archbishop  was  so  concerned,  that  he 
reinforced  it  by  another  letter  of  Aug.  30,  and  congratulated  the 
performance  by  a  third  of  Jan.  14.  Both  which,  though  very 
worthy  to  see  the  public  light,  are  yet  forborne,  as  several  of  the 
like  kind  from  the  reverend  fathers  and  bishops  of  this,  and  our 
sister  churches,  as  also  from  the  most  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning  of  our  own  and  the  neighbouring  nations :  which  course 
is  taken  not  only  in  accordance  to  the  desires  and  sentiments  of 
the  excellent  doctor,  who  hated  every  thing  that  looked  Uke 
ostentation  ;  but  likewise  to  avoid  the  very  unpleasing  choice, 
either  to  take  the  trouble  of  recounting  all  the  doctor"'s  cor- 
respondencies, or  bear  the  envy  of  omitting  some. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  task  and  that  of  the  good  doctor, 
which  now  was  to  perfect  his  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
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ineni,  and  finish  the  Dissertations  :  amidst  which  cares  he  met 
with  another  of  a  more  importunate  nature,  the  loss  of  his  dear 
mother,  which  had  this  unhappy  accession,  that  in  her  sickness 
he  could  not  be  permitted,  by  reason  of  his  being  concerned  in 
the  proclamation  that  banished  those  that  adhered  to  the  king 
twenty  miles  from  London,  to  visit  her  ;  nor  while  she  paid  her 
latest  debt  to  nature,  to  pay  his  earlier  one  of  fiBal  homage  and 
attendance. 

A  few  months  after,  the  rigour  of  that  restraint  with  the 
declining  of  the  year  (a  season  judged  less  commodious  for  enter- 
prise) being  taken  off,  he  removed  into  Worcestershire,  to  West- 
wood,  the  house  of  the  eminently  loyal  sir  John  Pakington ;  where 
being  settled  and  proceeding  in  the  edition  of  those  his  labours 
which  he  had  begun  at  Glapham,  his  majesty  coming  to  Wor- 
cester, by  his  neighbourhood  to  that  place,  the  good  doctor,  as  he 
bad  the  satisfaction  personally  to  attend  his  sovereign,  and  the 
lionour  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  own  hand  of  great  importance, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  loyal  subjects  concerning  his  adherence 
to  the  established  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  wherein  his 
royal  father  lived  a  saint  and  died  a  martyr ;  so  likewise  had  he 
on  the  other  part  the  most  immediate  agonies  for  his  defeat ;  to 
which  was  added  the  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  family  where 
he  dwelt,  from  the  persecution  and  danger  of  the  generous  master 
of  it.  But  it  pleased  God  to  give  an  issue  out  of  both  those 
difficulties,  especially  in  the  miraculous  deliverance  *  of  his  sacred 
majesty:  a  dispensation  of  so  signal  an  importance,  that  he 
I  allowed  it  a  solemn  recognition  in  his  constant  offices  during  his 
\  friiole  life,  receiving  that  unusual  interposition  of  Providence  as  a 
pledge  from  heaven  of  an  arrier  of  mercies ;  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  That  God  who  had  thus  powerfully  rescued  him  from 
Egypt,  would  not  suffer  him  to  perish  in  the  wilderness ;  but 
though  his  passage  be  through  the  Bed  Sea,  he  would  at  last 
Iring  him  into  Canaan ;  that  he  should  come  out  of  his  tribula- 
tioiis  as  gold  out  of  the  fire,  purified,  but  not  consumed/^ 

But  notwithstanding  these  reflexions,  bottomed  upon  piety  and 
*diaiice  upon  heaven,  the  present  state  of  things  had  a  quite 
BflRsrrent  prospect  in  conmion  eyes ;  and  the  generality  of  men 
hiDldng  their  religion  as  troublesome  a  burthen  as  their  loyalty, 

*  MUracmkmi  deUvenmee.']  See  TViie  Narrative  and  Relation  qf  kis  most 
Uttnd  MtyetifB  Bteapefnm  Worcester,  on  the  3d  Sept.  1651,  till  kis  Arrival 
t  Pearis.    HarUiam  Miseettany,  Sfc, 
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with  the  same  prudence  by  which  they  changed  their  mild  and 
gracious  sovereign  for  a  bloody  tyrant,  began  to  seek  a  pompous 
and  imperious  church  abroad,  instead  of  a  pious  and  afflicted  one 
at  home.  To  which  event  the  Roman  missionaries  ^  gave  their 
liberal  contribution,  affording  their  preposterous  charity  to  make 
them  proselytes  who  had  no  mind  to  be  confessors  or  martyrs. 

7  Roman  missionaries,']  It  seems  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  the  evils  of 
these  unhappy  times  were  inflamed  and  aggravated  by  the  machinations  of 
many  Romish  incendiaries ;  and  that  especiaJly  under  the  disguise  of  fanatios 
and  agitators.  In  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  or  a  Specimen  of  the  Danger  and 
Harmony  of  Popery  and  Separation,  the  following  anecdote  is  related,  in  which 
Dr.  Hammond  bore  a  part. 

''  Mr.  John  Crooke,  sometime  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  at 
the  Ship,  in  London,  and  since  stationer  and  printer  to  his  most  serene 
miyesty  in  Dublin,  told  this  story  following  unto  Sir  James  Ware,  knight, 
now  deceased. 

"Anno  1656,  the  reverend  divine  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  being  one  day  in 
the  next  shop  to  this  said  John  Crooke's,  and  there  reading  the  works  of 
St.  Ambrose,  a  red-coat  casually  came  in,  and  looked  over  this  divine's 
shoulder,  and  there  read  the  Latin  as  perfect  as  himself,  which  caused  the 
doctor  to  admire  that  a  red-coat  should  attain  to  that  learning.  Then  speak- 
ing unto  him,  he  demanded  how  he  came  to  that  science  ?  The  red-coat 
replied,  'By  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The  doctor  hereupon  replied,  'I  will  try 
thee  further :'  and  so  called  for  a  Greek  author,  which  thb  red-coat  not  only 
read,  but  construed.  The  doctor  to  try  him  further  called  for  the  Hebrew 
Bible;  and  so  for  several  other  books,  in  which  this  red-coat  was  veiy 
expert.  At  last  the  doctor,  recollecting  with  himself,  called  for  a  Welsh 
Bible,  and  said,  '  If  thou  beest  inspired,  read  me  this  book,  and  construe 
it.'  But  the  red-coat  being  at  last  catched,  replied,  '  I  have  given  thee 
satis&ction  enough :  I  wiH  not  satisfy  thee  further ;  for  thou  wilt  not  believe, 
though  an  angel  came  from  heaven.'  The  doctor  smelling  out  the  deceit, 
caused  the  apprentice  to  go  for  a  constable ;  who  being  brought  to  the  shop, 
the  doctor  told  the  constable  he  had  something  to  say  against  this  red- 
coat ;  and  bade  him  bring  him  before  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  called  the  lord 
protector.  The  red-coat  being  brought  to  White  Hall,  and  examined,  he, 
after  a  rustic  manner,  thoued  and  theed  Oliver :  but  being  suspected,  it  was 
demanded^  where  he  quartered.  It  being  found  out,  at  the  Devil  Tavern, 
the  doctor  intreated  his  chamber  might  be  searched :  where  they  found  an 
old  chest  filled  partly  with  his  wearing  apparel,  as  also  with  several  papers, 
and  seditious  popish  books ;  amongst  which  there  being  a  pair  of  boots,  and 
papers  stuck  in  one  of  them,  they  found  a  parchment  bull  of  licence  to  this 
impostor,  granted  under  several  names,  to  assume  what  function  or  calling  he 
pleased.  These  being  brought  before  Oliver;  for  what  reasons  it  is  unknown, 
yet  the  red-coat  escaped ;  bringing  several  proofs  of  what  great  service  he 
had  done :  and  the  greatest  affliction  which  was  laid  on  him,  was  banishment : 
and  what  proceeded  fmrther  we  know  not.'*  Foxes,  &c.,  part  ii.  p.  101,  edit. 
1682.     See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  of  this  work.  Life  qf  Jewel,  p.  366. 
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Hereupon  the  doctor  thought  it  highly  seasonable  to  write  his 
tract  of  Sehisniy  and  oppose  it  to  that  most  popular  topic  whereby 
tbey  amused  and  charmed  their  fond  disciples.  And  whereas 
the  love  of  novelty  prevailed  in  several  other  instances,  as  in 
controlling  the  use  and  authority  of  the  Scripture,  defending 
incestuous  marriages,  polygamy,  divorce,  the  anabaptizing  of 
infants,  the  schismatical  ordination  of  ministers  by  mere  pres- 
byters, and  the  disuse  of  the  festivals  of  the  church  ;  he  applied 
his  antidotes  to  each:  by  which  means  he  made  himself  the 
common  mark  of  opposition  to  all  parties.  For  (besides  the 
assaults  from  a  whole  class  of  antagonists  which  the  Disserta- 
tions had  engaged  against  him,  and  to  which  he  was  preparing 
his  defence,)  upon  the  Romanists^  part  he  was  charged  by  the 
CSatholic  Gentleman  and  his  armour-bearer  S.  W. ;  on  the  pres- 
byterian  account  by  Mr.  Oawdry  and  Mr.  Jeanes ;  and  in  the 
behalf  of  the  independents  and  anabaptists  by  master  Owen  and 
master  Tombs :  not  to  mention  several  others  that  sought  them- 
selves  a  name  by  being  his  gainsayers,  but  failed  of  their  purpose 
by  bringing  only  spite  and  passion  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  were 
to  be  answered  only  by  pity  and  silence. 

Nor  did  he  oidy  stand  and  keep  at  bay  this  multiplied 
contest^  but  (as  if  this  had  not  been  task  enough)  besides  the 
intercurrent  offices  of  life,  his  reception  of  visits,  answering  of 
letters,  his  constant  preaching  and  catechising,  he  found  leisure 
to  write  his  tract  of  FtmdammidU^  his  Parcenesis^  his  Review  of 
li#  Anmoiations ;  and  amidst  all,  to  be  in  debt  to  his  importunate 
antagonists  for  nothing  but  their  railing,  leaving  that  the  only 
thing  unanswered.  Nay  more  than  so,  brought  several  of  them 
even  under  their  own  hands  to  recognize  their  sense  of  their  undue 
fffooednre  used  by  them  unto  him :  which  their  acknowledgments 
yet  remain,  and  are  producible  upon  occasion. 

And  wonld  to  God  he  had  met  no  other  opposition ;  for  in 
oitnnce  on  these  conflicts  that  strength  of  body  which  before 
had  fiuthfully  attended  his  indefatigable  mind  began  to  fail  him, 
and  those  four  torments  of  disease,  which  single  have  been 
judged  a  competent  trial  of  human  sufferance,  the  stone,  the 
gout,  the  cholic,  and  the  cramp,  (the  last  of  which  was  to  him  as 
tyrannous  as  any  of  the  former)  became  in  a  manner  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  his  Christian  fortitude  and  patience  ;  affording 
him  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  very  rare  and  short 
intervak  of  vigorous  health. 
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But  among  all  his  labours,  although  polemic  discourses  were 
otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to  converse  with  men  in 
passion,  a  thing  he  naturally  abhorred,  his  Parcenesis^  a  per- 
suasive and  practical  tract  (which  now  he  wrote,  and  which  upon 
that  account  was  exceeding  agreeable  to  his  desires)  cost  him 
most  throes  and  pangs  of  birth,  as  having  been  penned  first  in 
tears,  and  then  in  ink.  For  however  with  great  serenity  he 
entertained  all  other  accidents,  having  habituated  himself  to  his 
beloved  doctrine  of  submitting  not  to  the  will  of  God  alone,  but 
to  his  wisdom,  both  which  he  was  used  to  say  were  perfectly  one 
thing  in  that  blest  agent  (and  accordingly  in  the  most  dismal 
appearance  of  event  made  this  his  constant  motto,  milD^  ^^  DH 
Even  this  far  good)  ;  yet  in  this  instance  the  tenderness  of  his 
soul  seemed  to  have  melted  his  resolution :  the  occasion  of  that 
treatise  being  the  interdict^  of  Jan.  1655,  which  disabled  the 

"  The  interdict.']  That  declaration,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  clergy,  was  in 
these  words. 

'*  His  highness,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  doth  also  publish,  declare, 
and  order,  that  as  no  person,  or  persons  aforesaid,  do,  from  and  after  the 
firft  day  of  January,  1655,  keep  in  their  houses  or  families,  as  chaplains,  or 
school-masters,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  any  sequestered  or  ejected 
minister,  fellow  of  a  college,  or  schoolmaster :  nor  permit  any  of  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  by  such,  upon  pain  of  being  proceeded  against,  &c.  And 
that  no  person,  who  for  delinquency  or  scandal,  hath  been  sequestered  or 
ejected,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  preach  in  any 
public  place,  or  at  any  private  meeting  of  any  other  persons  than  those  of 
his  own  family  :  nor  shall  administer  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  supper,  or  marry 
any  persons,  or  use  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  the  forms  of  prayer 
therein  contained,  upon  pain  that  every  person  so  offending,  in  any  of  the 
premises  shall  be  proceeded  agiunst  as  by  the  said  orders  is  provided  and 
directed."  But  the  extreme  cruelty  of  this  declaration  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented its  being  long  and  generally  inforced.  See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy ,  part  i.  p.  194.  In  reference  to  this  interdict  the  following  anecdote 
is  told  in  Parr's  Life  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  p.  75.  "  According  to  the  desires 
of  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  he  went,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
with  Cromwell,  for  the  taking  off  this  restraint,  which  was  at  last  promised 
(though  with  some  difficulty),  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided 
they  meddled  not  with  any  matters  relating  to  his  government.  But  when 
the  lord  primate  went  to  him  a  second  time,  to  get  this  promise  ratified,  and 
put  into  writing,  he  found  him  under  his  chirurgeon's  hands,  who  was 
dressing  a  great  boil  which  he  had  on  his  breast.  So  Cromwell  prayed  the 
lord  primate  to  sit  down  a  little ;  and  that,  when  he  was  dressed,  he  would 
speak  with  him.  Whilst  this  was  a  doing,  Cromwell  said  to  the  lord  primate, 
ff  this  core  (pointing  to  the  boil)  were  once  out  I  should  quickly  be  well.  To 
which  the  good  bishop  replied,  /  doubt  the  core  lies  deeper,     Thtre  is  a  core 
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loyal  suffering  clergy  from  doing  any  ministerial  act ;  which  he 
resented  with  the  highest  passion;  not  only  upon  the  general 
account  of  Ood'^s  more  immediate  displeasure  to  the  nation  ^ 
legible  therein,  but  (what  he  had  much  less  reason  to  do)  in 
reference  to  his  own  particular ;  he  looking  on  this  dispensation 
of  Providence  as  God'*s  pronouncing  him  unworthy  to  do  him 
aervice,  "  the  reproaching  ^  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  his  former 
unprofitableness,  by  casting  him  out  as  straw  to  the  dunghill.'*'' 
Nor  should  any  consideration  that  terminated  on  himself  have 
persuaded  him  at  all  to  regard  that  tyrannous  injunction,  had 
not  charity  to  the  family  where  he  was,  made  him  content  to 
admit  of  an  expedient  that  secured  all  real  duties,  whilst  he  for 
aome  short  time  forbore  that  attendance  on  the  altar  which  was 
the  very  joy  of  his  life. 

And  now,  though  his  physicians  had  earnestly  forbidden  his 
accustomed  fastings,  and  his  own  weaknesses  gave  forcible  suf- 
Ikages  to  their  advice,  yet  he  resumed  his  rigours,  esteeming  this 
ealamity  such  a  one  as  admitted  no  exception,  which  should  not 
be  outlived,  but  that  it  became  men  to  be  martyrs  too,  and 
deprecate  even  in  death. 

While  he  thus  earnestly  implored  the  aids  of  heaven,  and 
exhorted  unto  present  duty,  he  omitted  not  a  third  expedient,  by 

[;  aecuring  a  succession  to  the  church,  thereby  to  preserve  its  future 
being.     And  this  he  did  not  only  in  reference  to  the  superior 

[.  order  of  episcopacy,  which  it  has  pleased  God  now  to  secure  by 
another  more  gracious  method  of  his  favour,  and  even  miraculous 
goodness  ;  but  also  in  the  inferior  attendance  on  the  altar :  the 
latter  of  which  as  it  was  an  enterprise  suiting  well  with  his  heroic 
mind,  so  was  it  no  way  answering  his  narrow  fortunes.  The  thing 
in  his  design  was  this.  Whereas  the  ancient  stock  of  clergymen 
by  this  edict  in  a  manner  rendered  useless,  and  the  church 
at  best  like  the  Roman  state  in  its  first  beginning,  res  unius 
miaiis  pcpulus  virarum^  a  nation  of  ancient  persons  hastening  to 

«l  ike  hemri  thai  mnut  be  taken  out,  or  else  it  will  not  be  well.  Ah  !  replied 
\tb,  teemiog  imconcemed,  eo  there  is  indeed,  and  sighed.  But  when  the 
lotd  primtte  began  to  speak  with  him  concerning  the  business  he  came 
•bont,  he  answered  him  to  this  effSect ;  that  he  had  since  better  considered  it, 
having  advised  with  his  council  about  it,  and  that  they  thought  it  not  safe 
lor  him  to  gimot  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  sort  of  men,  who  are  restless 
mod  Implacable  enemies  to  him  and  his  government;  and  so  he  took  his 
lesve  of  him^  though  with  good  words  and  outward  civility." 
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their  graves,  who  must  in  a  few  years  be  wasted  ;  he  projected 
by  pensions  unto  hopeful  persons  in  either  university,  to  maintain 
a  seminary  of  youth,  instituted  in  piety  and  learning,  upon  the 
sober  principles  and  old  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
In  which  work,  though  the  assistances  he  presumed  on  failed  in  a 
great  measure,  yet  somewhat  not  inconsiderable '  in  this  kind  by 
himself  and  friends  he  did  achieve,  and  kept  on  foot  until  his 
death.  In  his  instructions  to  them  whom  he  employed  in  this 
afiair,  he  gave  in  charge  '^  carefully  to  seek  out  such  as  were 
piously  incUned,  and  to  prefer  that  qualification  before  unsancti- 
fied  good  parts  C  adding  this  as  a  certain  maxim,  ^'  that  exem- 
plary virtue  must  restore  the  church."'^ 

And  whereas  that  black  defeat  at  Worcester,  raising  the  inso- 
lent tyrant  here  unto  that  greatness  which  almost  outwent  the 
impudence  of  his  hopes,  made  him  to  be  feared  by  foreign  na- 
tions almost  as  much  as  hated  by  his  own,  the  loyal  sufferers 
abroad  became  subjected  to  the  worst  effect  of  banishment,  and 
were  even  there  expelled  and  driven  from  their  flights :  so  paral- 
leling in  their  exigencies  the  most  immediate  objects  of  that 
monster'*s  fury.  The  excellent  doctor,  to  whose  difiusive  virtue 
the  limits  of  the  nation  were  too  straight  a  circle,  thought  this 
a  season  to  exert  his  charity :  accordingly,  though  this  greatest 

*  Not  inconnderable.']  One  of  the  persons  upon  whom  a  portion  of  this 
bounty  was  most  deservedly  bestowed  was  Isaac  Barrow,  afterwards  the  great 
precursor  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English  pulpit ;  and  another 
was  the  Rev.  Clement  Ellis,  a  divine  whose  writings  in  practical  theology,  for 
their  eminent  and  fervent  piety,  for  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  for  a  vigorous, 
unaffected,  and  manly  style,  have  been  very  rarely  surpassed ;  and  deserve  to 
be  much  more  extensively  known,  than  it  is  apprehended  they  now  are,  or 
ever  have  been. 

"  He  received  several  donations  towards  his  subsistence  at  Oxford  from 
unknown  hands ;  with  anonymous  letters  to  certify,  that  those  sums  were  in 
consideration  of  his  feither's  sufferings,  and  to  encourage  his  progress  in  his 
studies.  Several  such  presents  and  letters  he  had,  both  before  and  after  his 
being  in  holy  orders,  without  his  knowing  from  whence  they  came :  but  after 
the  restoration  of  the  church  and  royal  fvjnily,  he  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  they  came  from  Dr.  (Jeremy)  Taylor  and  Dr.  Hammond,  being  part  of 
those  collections  of  money,  put  into  their  hands  by  charitable  and  well- 
disposed  persons,  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  suffering  loyalty." 
Veneer's  Account  of  the  L^e  and  Writings  of  Clement  EUis,  M.A.  prefixed 
to  the  work  entitled,  7^  Scripture  Catechist ;  or  the  whole  Religion  of  a 
Christian,  1738,  8vo.  See  also  the  Life  qf  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  prefixed  to  his 
Theological  Works. 
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duty  were  solemnly  declared  treason,  he  then  continued  to  send 
over  several  sums  for  their  relief. 

Which  practice  of  his,  by  the  surprise  of  the  person  entrusted, 
being  discovered  to  the  tyrant,  he  was  alarmed  with  the  expec- 
tation of  that  usage  which  was  then  a  certain  consequent  of  such 
meritorious  acts.  But  this  adventure  brought  nothing  of  amaze- 
ment or  disturbance  to  the  doctor,  his  most  importunate  reflec- 
tion being  only  this,  that  he  seemed  to  have  gained  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying  something  very  home  to  that  fierce  monster  con- 
oeming  his  foul  deeds,  and  to  discourse  the  appropriate  ways 
remaining  to  alleviate  at  least,  if  not  to  expiate  for  them ;  which 
he  purposed  within  himself  to  press  to  the  highest  advantage : 
Mid  indeed  this  was  the  only  issue  of  that  so  threatening  accident, 
€k>d^B  restraining  power  interposing  here,  and  exemplifying  upon 
liim  what  in  others  he  was  wont  to  observe,  '^  that  they  who  least 
ooosidered  hazard  in  the  doing  of  their  duties  fared  still  best.**^ 

And  this  success  as  it  was  indeed,  and  accordingly  he  frequently 
acknowledged  it  for,  an  eminent  act  of  the  Divine  Providence ;  so 
we  may  likewise  take  it  as  a  signal  testimony  of  the  commanding 
winrth  the  doctor  had,  which  extorted  a  reverence  to  his  person 
firom  that  worst  of  men,  and  rendered  him  a  sanctuary,  perhaps 
the  onty  one  this  architect  of  mischief  stood  in  awe  of,  and  even 
his  sacrilege  preserved  inviolate. 

Nor  did  this  danger  being  over,  as  with  others  in  all  likelihood 
it  woidd  have  done,  persuade  to  caution  for  the  future ;  but  with 
the  wonted  diligence  that  formerly  he  used,  he  inunediately  pro- 
ceeded, and  cheerfuUy  went  on  in  the  pursuit  of  his  heroic 
duurity. 

Amidst  these  diversions  grew  up  the  labours  of  this  hero,  the 
iesoe  of  his  brain,  being  not  only  midwifed  into  the  world  like 
mtunl  births  with  torment  and  disease,  but  written,  like  Gsesar^s 
Commentaries,  in  dangers  and  in  war.  And  now  besides  the 
vqdiee  ^rfiich  the  importunities  of  master  Owen,  master  Jeanes, 
mod  master  Tombs  drew  from  him,  W.  S.  continuing  his  loud 
damomrs  and  impudent  triumph  at  his  own  folly,  the  good  doctor 
mflbred  himself  to  be  engaged  on  that  long  answer,  which  proved 
the  last  of  that  kind  he  made,  excepting  that  single  sheet  put  out 
m  few  months  before  his  death,  as  a  specimen  to  what  desperate 
ahifie  the  patrons  of  the  Roman  cause  were  driven :  for  though 
some  of  hie  friends  advised  him  to  remit  that  divinity  buffoon  to 
be  answered  in  his  own  way  by  a  slighter  pen,  he  by  no  means 
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would  admit  of  the  proposal,  resolving  it  unfit  that  another  should 
do  in  his  behalf  what  was  mdecent  for  himself  to  do ;  and  though 
there  was  no  respect  to  be  had  of  W.  S.  yet  was  the  sacred  cause 
to  be  managed  with  reverence  and  awful  regard.  While  this  was 
in  hand  the  second  Remew  of  the  Annotations  came  to  light,  as 
also  the  Exposition  on  the  Book  of  Psalms^  and  soon  after  the  pa- 
cific Discourse  of  God* s  Grace  and  Decrees^  ventilated  between  him 
and  his  dear  friend  the  reverend  and  most  learned  Dr.  Sanderson, 
now  lord  bishop  of  Lincoln,  occasioned  by  some  letters  which 
had  passed  on  that  subject  between  the  said  doctor  and  t&e  reve* 
rend  Dr.  Pierce.  To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  Latin  tract 
of  Confirmation^  in  answer  to  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  Daille,  which 
was  then  prepared  for  the  press,  though  detained  much  longer 
upon  prudential  or  rather  charitative  considerations,  a  respect  to 
which  was  strictly  had  in  all  the  doctor'^s  writings ;  it  being  his 
care  not  only  to  publish  sober  and  convincing,  but  withal  season- 
able, useful  truths. 

He  was  likewise  enterprizing  a  farther  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testamenty  and  began  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  finished  a 
third  part  of  it :  but  the  completion  of  this  and  all  other  the 
great  intendments  of  the  equally  learned,  pious,  and  indefatigable 
author,  received  here  a  full  period :  it  pleasing  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  take  to  himself  this  high  example  of  all  moral  and 
Christian  excellencies  in  a  season  when  the  church  and  nation 
would  least  have  been  deprived  of  his  aids  towards  the  cementing 
of  those  breaches  which  then  began  to  offer  at  a  closure. 

It  is  easily  to  be  presumed  the  reader  will  not  be  disobliged,  if 
we  a  while  divert  from  this  remaining  sadder  part  of  the  under- 
taken narrative,  and  entertain  him  with  a  survey  of  the  personal 
accomplishmentB  of  the  excellent  doctor.  The  particulars  where- 
of would  not  readily  have  fallen  into  the  thread  of  history,  or  at 
least  had  been  disjointed  there,  and  under  disadvantage;  but 
will  be  made  to  stand  in  a  much  fairer  light,  when  represented  to 
the  view  by  way  of  character  and  picture. 

And  therefore  to  this  prospect  we  cheerfully  invite  all  eyes  in 
whose  esteem  virtue  itself  is  lovely. 


SECTION    THE    SECOND. 

The  frame  of  his  body  was  such  as  suited  with  the  noble  use 
to  which  it  was  designed,  the  entertaining  a  most  pure  and  active 
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soul,  but  equally  to  the  advantages  of  strength  and  comeliness. 
His  stature  was  of  just  height  and  all  proportionate  dimensions, 
ayoiding  the  extremes  of  gross  and  meagre,  advantaged  by  a 
graceful  carriage,  at  once  most  grave,  and  yet  as  much  obliging. 
His  face  carried  dignity  and  attractives  in  it,  scarce  ever  clouded 
with  a  frown,  or  so  much  as  darkened  by  reservedness.  His  eye 
was  quick  and  sprightful,  his  complexion  clear  and  florid,  so  that 
(especially  in  his  youth)  he  had  the  esteem  of  a  very  beauteous 
person;  which  was  lessened  only  by  the  colour  of  his  hair: 
though  if  the  sentence  of  other  ages  and  climates  be  of  value, 
that  reasonably  might  be  vouched  as  an  accession  to  it. 

To  this  outward  structure  was  joined  that  strength  of  consti- 
tation,  patient  of  severest  toil  and  hardship ;  insomuch  that  for 
the  most  part  of  his  life,  in  the  fiercest  extremity  of  cold,  he  took 
no  other  advantage  of  a  fire,  than  at  the  greatest  distance  that 
he  could,  to  look  upon  it.  As  to  diseases  (till  immoderate  study 
had  wrought  a  change)  he  was  in  a  manner  only  Uable  to  fevers, 
which  a  too  constant  temperance  did  in  a  great  measure  prevent, 
and  still  assisted  to  relieve  and  cure. 

Next  to  his  frame  of  body,  if  we  survey  his  inward  faculties, 
we  shall  find  them  just  unto  the  promises  of  his  outward  shape. 
His  sight  was  quick  to  an  unusual  degree ;  insomuch  that  if  by 
chance  he  saw  a  knot  of  men,  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  herd  of  cattle, 
being  engaged  in  discourse,  and  not  at  all  thinking  of  it,  he  would 
iPToluntary  cast  up  their  number,  which  others  after  long  delays 
could  hardly  reckon.  His  ear  was  accurate  and  tuned  to  his 
harmonious  soul,  so  that  having  never  learned  to  sing  by  book  or 
stady,  be  would  exactly  perform  his  part  of  many  things  to  a 
harpsicon  or  theorbo,  and  frequently  did  so  in  his  more  vigorous 
years  after  the  toil  and  labour  of  the  day,  and  before  the  remain- 
kig  studies  of  the  night.  His  elocution  was  free  and  graceful, 
prepared  at  once  to  charm  and  to  command  his  audience :  and 
when  with  preaching  at  his  country  charge  he  had  in  some  degree 
lost  the  due  manage  of  his  voice,  his  late  sacred  majesty,  by 
taking  notice  of  the  change,  became  his  master  of  music,  and 
reduced  him  to  his  ancient  decent  modulation ;  a  kindness  which 
the  doctor  very  gratefully  acknowledged  to  his  dying  day,  and 
reported  not  only  as  an  instance  of  the  meek  and  tender  conde- 
scenmons  of  that  gracious  prince,  but  improved  to  persuade  others 
by  so  great  an  example  to  that  most  friendly  office  of  telling  per- 
sons of  their  &ults,  without  which  very  commonly  (as  here  it 
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happened)  men  must  be  so  far  from  amending  their  errors,  that 
it  is  morally  impossible  they  should  ever  know  them. 

As  to  his  more  inferior  faculties,  we  must  allow  the  first  place 
to  his  invewtion^  his  richest,  altogether  unexhausted  treasure, 
whose  flowings  were  with  that  full  torrent,  ihsLi  for  several  years 
after  his  choice  of  subject,  which  generally  he  had  in  prospect 
beforehand,  a  little  meditation  on  the  Saturday  night  made  up  his 
sermon :  but  in  the  last  twelve  of  his  life,  finding  ihe  recollection 
of  his  thoughts  disturb  his  sleep,  he  remitted  the  particular  care 
of  the  composition  and  method  of  his  future  discourse  to  the 
Sunday  morning,  wherein  an  bourns  consideration  fitted  him  to 
the  office  of  the  day.  With  the  like  swiftness  he  diqiatched  his 
writings,  usually  composing  faster  than  his  amanuensis,  though  a 
very  dexterous  person,  could  transcribe  after  him.  His  Consi- 
derations of  present  Necessity  concerning  Episcopactf  were  drawn 
up  ^  after  ten  of  clock  at  night  in  a  friend'^s  chamber,  who  pro- 
fesses, that  sitting  by  all  the  while,  he  remembers  not  that  he 
took  off  pen  from  paper  till  he  had  done ;  and  the  very  next 
morning,  it  being  fully  approved  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  he 
sent  it  to  the  press :  to  which  work  he  could  have  no  premedita- 
tion or  second  thoughts,  he  being  that  very  night  after  supper 
employed  by  the  before-mentioned  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury,  now 
of  Winchester ',  on  that  task.  So  likewise  he  began  his  tract  of 
Scandal  at  eleven  at  night,  and  finished  it  before  he  went  to  bed. 
Nor  was  this  a  peculiar  or  extraordinary  thing  with  him,  but 
most  customary ;  five  sheets  having  amidst  his  other  diversions 
been  sundry  times  his  one  day^s  work ;  adding  to  it  so  much  of 
the  night  as  he  frequently  borrowed  from  sleep  and  supper.  And 
indeed  such  were  his  diversions,  so  many  and  so  importunate, 
that  notwithstanding  this  incredible  ease  of  writing,  it  is  hardly 
imaginable  how  he  could  compass  the  tithe  of  what  he  did.  For 
he  that  shall  consider  his  laborious  way,  immersed  in  almost  infi- 
nite quotations,  to  which  the  turning  over  books  and  consulting 
several  editions  were  absolutely  needful ;  his  obligation  to  read 
not  only  classic  authors,  but  the  more  recent  abortions  of  the 
press,  wherein  he  proved  frequently  concerned ;  his  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  his  friends  and  strangers  intended  to  be  public ; 

*  Were  drawn  up.]  They  consisted  of  fourteen  pages  in  quarto  of  close  and 
smaU  printing. 
^  Wiacheiter.']  Brian  Duppa. 
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his  review  of  his  own  works,  and  correcting  them  with  his  own 
hand  dieet  by  sheet  as  they  came  forth,  which  he  did  to  aU  his 
latter  tracts ;  his  reception  of  visits,  whether  of  civility,  or  for 
resolution  of  conscience,  or  information  in  points  of  difficulty, 
which  were  numerous,  and  great  devourers  of  his  time ;  his 
agency  for  men  of  quality,  providing  them  schoolmasters  for  their 
children,  and  chaplains  in  their  houses,  in  which  affair  he  had  set 
op  a  kind  of  office  of  address ;  his  general  correspondencies  by 
leitter,  whereof  some  cost  him  ten,  others  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
nay  sixty  sheets  of  paper,  and  ever  took  up  two  days  of  the  week 
entirely  to  themselves ;  the  time  exhausted  by  his  sicknesses, 
which  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  gave  him  but  short  and  seldom 
truce,  and  always  made  it  necessary  for  him  not  to  stir  from  his 
tthair  or  so  much  as  read  a  letter  for  two  hours  after  every  meal, 
fiuhuice  wherein  being  certainly  revenged  by  a  fit  of  the  gout ; 
hiB  not  only  constant  preaching  and  instructing  the  family  where 
he  was,  and  his  visiting  the  sick  both  there  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  amidst  all,  his  sure  returns  of  prayer,  so  frequent  and 
so  constant  as  certainly  to  challenge  to  themselves  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  day :  he,  I  say,  that  shall  compute  and  sum  up  this, 
the  particulars  whereof  are  nakedly  set  down  without  any  strain- 
ing of  the  truth  or  flourish  of  expression,  must  be  to  seek  what 
point  of  vacant  time  remained  yet  undisposed ;  I  do  not  say  to 
write  books,  but  even  to  breathe  and  rest  a  little  in. 

AAer  a  serious  reflection  on  the  premises,  and  full  debate 
thereon,  the  account  given  by  that  excellent  person  who  had  the 
happiness  of  being  the  nearest  and  most  constant  witness  of  the 
before  recited  severals,  seems  the  best  and  chiefly  satisfactory 
that  possibly  can  be  made ;  ih&t  he  gained  time  for  his  writing 
books  by  the  time  he  spent  in  prayer,  whilst  (a  more  than  ordi- 
iiaiy  assistance  attending  his  devotions)  his  closet  proved  his 
library,  and  he  studied  most  upon  his  knees. 

As  to  his  memaryj  it  was  serviceable,  but  not  officious ;  faith- 
fiii  to  things  and  business,  but  unwillingly  retaining  the  contex- 
ture and  punctualities  of  words :  which  defect  he  frequently 
lamented,  it  being  harder  with  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart 
than  to  pen  twenty. 

His  way  of  speech  and  faculty  of  communicating  notions  was 
sufficiently  happy,  having  only  this  best  kind  of  defect,  exuberance 
and  surplusage  of  plenty,  ihe  tide  and  torrent  of  his  matter  being 
not  easily  confined  by  periods ;  whereby  his  style,  though  round 
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and  comprehensive,  was  incumbered  sometimes  by  parentheses, 
and  became  difficult  to  vulgar  understandings  :  but  by  the- use  of 
writing,  and  his  desire  to  accommodate  himself  to  all  capacities, 
he  in  his  latter  years  had  mastered  that  defect,  which  was  so 
slight,  that  notwithstanding  it,  he  deserved  from  the  most  accu- 
rate judge  and  greatest  master  of  English  rhetoric  which  this  age 
hath  given,  his  late  sacred  majesty,  this  character  and  testimony, 
^^  That  he  was  the  most  natund  orator  he  ever  heard.'*'^ 

His  judgment^  as  in  itself  the  highest  faculty,  so  was  it  the 
most  eminent  among  his  natural  endowments :  for  though  the 
finding  out  of  the  similitudes  of  different  things,  wherein  the 
fancy  is  conversant,  is  usually  a  bar  to  the  discerning  the  dispa- 
rities of  similar  appearances,  which  is  the  business  of  discretion, 
and  that  store  of  notions  which  is  laid  up  in  memory  assists 
rather  confusion  than  choice,  upon  which  grounds  the  greatest 
clerks  are  frequently  not  the  wisest  men ;  he  had,  to  his  sufficient 
memory  and  incomparable  invention,  a  clear  and  discerning  judg- 
ment; and  that  not  only  in  scholastical  affairs  and  points  of 
learning,  which  the  arguings,  and  besides  them  the  designment 
of  his  writings  manifest  beyond  dispute,  but  in  the  concerns  of 
public  nature  both  of  church  and  state,  wherein  his  guess  was 
usually  as  near  to  prophecy  as  any  mane's  ;  as  also  in  the  little 
mysteries  of  private  manage,  by  which  upon  occasion  he  has  un- 
ravelled the  studied  cheats  of  great  artificers  in  that  liberal 
science,  wherein  particularly  he  vindicated  a  person  of  honour 
for  whom  he  was  entrusted,  and  assisted  frequently  his  friends  in 
their  domestic  intercurrent  difficulties. 

As  to  acquired  habits  and  abilities  in  learning^  his  writings 
having  given  the  world  sufficient  account  of  them,  there  remains 
only  to  observe,  that  the  range  and  compass  of  his  knowledge 
filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts,  and  reached  those  severals, 
which  single  do  exact  an  entire  man  unto  themselves,  and  full 
age.  To  be  accurate  in  the  grammar  and  idioms  of  the  tongues, 
and  then  as  a  rhetorician  to  make  all  their  graces  serve  his  elo- 
quence ;  to  have  traversed  ancient,  and  yet  be  no  stranger  in 
modem  writers ;  to  be  studied  in  philosophy,  and  familiarly 
versed  in  all  the  politer  classic  authors  ;  to  be  learned  in  school- 
divinity,  and  a  master  in  church  antiquity,  perfect  and  ready  in 
the  sense  of  fathers,  councils,  ecclesiastical  historians  and  liturgies  : 
to  have  devoured  so  much  and  yet  digested  it,  is  a  rarity  in  nature 
and  in  diligence  which  has  but  few  examples. 
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But  after  all  we  must  take  leave  to  say,  and  do  it  upon  sober 
recollection,  that  the  doctor^s  learning  was  the  least  thing  in  him  : 
the  scholar  was  here  less  eminent  then  the  christian.  His  specu- 
lative knowledge,  that  gave  light  to  the  most  dark  and  difficult 
proposals,  became  eclipsed  by  the  more  dazzling  lustre  of  his 
practick.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  virtues,  his  chastity  and  tempe- 
ranee  may  claim  the  earliest  place,  as  being  the  sacrists  to  the 
rest,  and  in  him  were  therefore  only  not  the  greatest  of  his  excel- 
lencies, because  every  thing  else  was  so. 

And  first,  his  chaste  thoughts,  words  and  carriage  so  disciplined 
his  lower  faculties,  as  not  only  restrained  through  all  the  heats  of 
youth,  made  more  than  usually  importunate  by  the  full  vigour 
of  a  high  and  sanguine  constitution,  (which  his  escape  he  grate- 
ftilly  referred  unto  the  only  mercy  of  almighty  God,)  but  gave  a 
detestation  of  all  those  verbal  follies,  that  have  not  only  the  allow- 
ance of  being  harmless  mirth,  but  the  repute  of  wit  and  gaiety  of 
humour ;  so  that  the  scurrilous  jest  could  sooner  obtain  his  tears 
in  penance  for  it,  than  the  approbation  of  a  smile  ;  and  all  ap- 
proaches to  this  sin  he  looked  upon  not  only  with  an  utter  disal- 
lowance in  his  will,  but  a  kind  of  natural  abhorrence  and  antipathy 
m  his  lower  outward  faculties. 

In  his  first  remove  to  Penshurst  he  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  that  the  matrimonial  state  was  needful  to  the  bearing  off 
those  houshold  cares  and  other  intercurrent  troubles  which  his 
condition  then  brought  with  it ;  and  on  this  ground  he  gave  some 
enr  to  their  advices :  which  he  did  then  more  readily,  for  that 
there  was  a  person  represented  to  him,  of  whose  virtue,  as  well  as 
other  more-usually-desired  accomplishments,  he  had  been  long 
before  well  satisfied.  But  being  hindered  several  times  by  little 
unexpected  iK^cidents,  he  finally  laid  down  all  his  pretensions, 
upon  a  ground  of  perfect  self-denial ;  being  informed  that  one  of 
a  fiurer  fortune  and  higher  quality  than  his  was,  or  else  was  like 
to  be,  and  consequently  one  who  in  common  account  would  prove 
the  better  match,  had  kindness  for  her.  Having  thus  resolved, 
the  charity  of  his  mother,  who  undertook  the  manage  of  his 
Eunfly,  be<»me  a  seasonable  assistant  and  expedient  in  this  single 
state ;  till  after  several  years  her  age  making  those  cares  too 
great  a  burthen  for  her  shoulders,  he  again  was  induced  to  resume 
his  thonghts  of  marriage.  But  the  national  disturbances  (that 
afterwards  brake  out  in  war  and  ruin)  appearing  then  in  ferment, 
he  was  i^o^ain  diverted  by  recollecting  the  apostle'^s  advice,  (I  Cor. 
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vii.  26.)  enforced  upon  his  thoughts  by  the  reading  of  St.  Jeromes 
epistle  to  Agereuchia,  where  after  glorious  elogies  of  marriage, 
the  father  concluded  in  an  earnest  dehortation  from  it,  upon  a 
representation  of  a  like  face  of  things  ;  the  Goths  then  breaking 
into  Italy,  as  they  before  had  done  into  the  other  near  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  filling  all  with  slaughter,  cruelty,  and  ruin. 
Upon  which  prospect  the  good  doctor  casting  a  serious  eye,  and 
with  prophetic  sorrows  and  misgivings  fearing  a  parallel  in  this 
our  nation,  the  second  time  deposited  his  conjugal  intendments, 
and  thencefore  courted  and  espoused  (what  he  preserved  invio- 
late) unto  his  death,  the  more  eminent  perfection  of  spotless 
virgin  chastity. 

His  appetite  was  good,  but  the  restraint  of  it  was  very  eminent 
and  extraordinary  ;  for  his  diet  was  of  the  plainest  meats,  and 
commonly  not  only  his  dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them  were  such  as 
most  others  would  refuse.  Sauces  he  scarce  ever  tasted  of,  but 
often  expressed  it  his  wonder  how  rational  creatures  should  eat 
for  any  thing  but  health,  since  he  that  did  eat  or  drink  that  which 
might  cause  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  gout,  though  a  year  after,  therein 
unmanned  himself,  and  acted  as  a  beast.  So  that  his  self-denials 
were  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  ones ;  for  considering  the  time 
lost  in  eating,  and  the  vacancy  succeeding  it,  his  meals  were  the 
greatest  pressure,  and  his  fasting-day  the  most  sensual  part  of 
his  week. 

In  the  time  of  his  full  and  more  vigorous  health  he  seldom  did 
eat  or  drink  more  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  some  fruit 
towards  night ;  and  two  days  in  every  week,  and  in  Lent  and 
Ember-week  three  days,  he  eat  but  once  in  thirty-six.  Nor  did 
he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto  any  prescript,  as  when 
his  physicians,  after  his  great  fever  that  he  had  in  Oxford, 
required  him  to  eat  suppers.  Which  severity  of  injunction  he 
soon  shook  off,  and  returned  to  his  beloved  abstinence,  until  re- 
newed infirmities  brought  him  back  unto  the  penance  of  more 
indulgence  to  himself. 

As  he  had  the  greatest  indifference  to  what  he  eat,  so  had  he 
the  greatest  observation  too,  especially  when  it  came  to  be  made 
point  of  diet  and  prescription ;  for  in  this  case  he  was  most  exact, 
never  tasting  of  any  prohibited  meats,  though  some  of  them  had 
before  the  advantage  of  being  customary  towards  their  seeming 
necessary.  And  herein  his  palate  was  so  tractable  and  subdued 
to  the  dictates  of  an  higher  choice,  that  he  really  thought  no 
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meat  pleasant,  but  in  proportion  to  its  wholesomeness :  even  his 
beloved  apples  be  would  oft  say  he  would  totally  abandon,  as  soon 
as  they  should  appear  to  be  no  more  than  barely  innocent,  and  not 
of  use.  And  if  by  chance  or  inadvertency  he  had  at  any  time 
tasted  of  an  interdicted  dish,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it,  he 
discovered  a  dislike  both  with  himself  and  what  he  had  been 
surprized  with. 

The  carving  at  the  table  he  always  made  his  province,  which 
he  said  he  did  as  a  diversion  to  keep  him  from  eating  over-much : 
but  certainly  that  practice  had  another  more  immediate  cause,  a 
natural  distributiveness  of  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  want  of  every  person.  The  report, 
and  much  more  the  sight,  of  a  luxurious  feeder  would  turn  his 
stomach,  so  that  he  was  in  more  danger  to  be  sick  with  others'* 
surfeits  than  his  own ;  charity  seeming  a  part  of  his  com- 
plezion,  while  he  performed  a  natural  spontaneous  penance  for 
his  neighbour's  vice,  as  well  as  a  deliberate  one  in  sorrowing 
Ibr  it. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his  meats,  midnight 
being  the  usual  time  of  his  going  to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and 
very  rarely  six,  the  hour  of  his  rising.  There  was  scarce  any 
thing  he  resented  so  much  in  his  infirmities  and  multiplied  dis- 
oaoco  as  their  having  abridged  him  of  his  night-studies,  professing 
thereby  he  lost  not  only  his  greatest  pleasure,  but  highest  advan- 
tage in  reference  to  business.  And  in  his  later  time  of  weakness, 
when  to  take  benefit  of  a  gentle  breathing  sweat,  which  usually 
oame  in  the  morning,  he  had  been  engaged  by  his  physician  to 
continue  in  bed  till  it  was  over ;  and  upon  complaint  of  costive- 
neas  he  was  on  the  other  side  directed  to  rise  somewhat  early  in 
the  morning ;  this  latter  injunction  he  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
lescne  and  deliverance,  often  mentioning  it  with  thanks,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  eminent  favour  done  him. 

His  disposal  of  himself  in  the  other  parts  of  time  was  to  per- 
petnal  indurtfy  and  diligence:  he  not  only  avoided,  but  bore  a 
perfect  hate,  and  seemed  to  have  a  forcible  antipathy  to  idleness, 
and  scarcely  reconmiended  any  thing  in  his  advices  with  that  con- 
cern and  vigour,  as  to  be  furnished  always  with  somewhat  to  do. 
This  he  proposed  as  the  best  expedient  both  for  innocence  and 
l^easore ;  assuring  that  no  burthen  is  more  heavy  or  temptation 
BKMre  dangerous,  than  to  have  time  lye  on  one'^s  hand ;  the  idle 
ils  brain  being  not  only  (as  he  worded  it)  the  Devil'^s  shop, 
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but  his  kingdom  too,  a  model  of  and  an  appendage  unto  hell,  a 
place  given  up  to  torment  and  to  mischief.  Besides  those  portions 
of  time  which  the  necessities  of  nature  and  of  civil  life  extorted 
from  him,  there  was  not  a  minute  of  the  day  which  he  left  vacant. 
When  he  walked  abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much  to  recreate 
himself,  as  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  his  physician,  he  never  failed 
to  take  a  book  with  him,  and  read  all  the  while:  and  in  his 
chamber  also  he  had  one  lay  constantly  open,  out  of  which  his 
servant  read  to  him  while  he  was  dressing  and  undressing ;  by 
which  one  piece  of  husbandry  in  short  space  he  dispatched  several 
considerable  volumes. 

His  way  was  still  to  cast  into  paper  all  his  observations,  and 
direct  them  to  his  present  purposes ;  wherein  he  had  an  incre- 
dible dexterity,  scarce  ever  reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not 
make  subservient  in  one  kind  or  other.  He  was  used  to  say, 
^^  he  could  not  abide  to  talk  with  himself,''^  and  therefore  was  so 
diligently  provided  of  that  which  he  called  "  better  company.'''' 
In  his  sicknesses,  if  they  were  not  so  violent  to  make  the  recol- 
lection of  thoughts  impossible,  he  never  intermitted  study,  but 
rather  re-inforced  it  then  as  the  most  appropriate  revulsive  and 
diversion  of  pain.  The  gout  by  its  most  frequent  and  importu- 
nate returns  exceeded  his  other  maladies ;  in  which  although  the 
first  most  furious  assaults  were  sure  to  beat  him  from  his  study, 
and  for  a  time  confine  him  to  his  bed,  yet  as  soon  as  he  had  reco- 
vered his  chair,  he  resumed  his  pen  too,  and  plyed  it  as  hard  as 
though  he  had  ailed  nothing. 

Next  to  downright  idleness  he  disliked  slow  and  dilatory  under- 
takings, thinking  it  a  great  folly  to  spend  that  time  in  gazing 
upon  business  which  should  have  served  for  the  doing  of  it.  In 
his  own  practice  he  never  considered  longer  than  till  he  could 
discern  whether  the  thing  proposed  was  fit  or  not :  when  that 
was  seen,  he  immediately  set  to  work.  When  he  had  perfected 
one  business,  he  could  not  endure  to  have  his  thoughts  lie  fallow, 
but  was  presently  consulting  what  next  to  set  about. 

But  when  we  reckon  up  and  audit  the  cxpences  of  the  doctor^s 
time,  we  cannot  pass  his  constant  tribute  of  it  paid  by  him  to 
heaven  in  the  offices  of  prayer;  which  took  up  so  liberal  propor- 
tions of  each  day  unto  itself  for  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life,  and 
probably  the  preceding.  Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary 
addresses,  his  certain  perpetual  returns  exceeded  David'^s  seven 
times  a  day.     As  soon  as  he  was  ready  (which  was  usually  early) 
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he  prayed  in  his  chamber  with  his  servant,  in  a  peculiar  form 
composed  for  that  purpose.  After  this  he  retired  to  his  own  more 
secret  devotions  in  his  closet.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
morning  he  had  a  solenm  intercession  in  reference  to  the  national 
calamities :  to  this  after  a  little  distance  succeeded  the  morning 
office  of  the  church,  which  he  particularly  desired  to  perform  in 
his  own  person,  and  would  by  no  means  accept  the  ease  of  having 
it  read  by  any  other.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  another  hour  of 
private  prayer,  which  on  Sundays  he  enlarged,  and  so  religiously 
observed,  that -if  any  necessary  business  or  charity  had  diverted 
him  at  the  usual  time,  he  repaired  his  soul  at  the  cost  of  his  body, 
mnd,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  his  physicians,  which  in 
other  cases  he  was  careful  to  obey,  spent  the  supper-time  therein. 
About  five  of  the  clock  the  solemn  private  prayers  for  the  nation, 
and  the  evening  service  of  the  church  returned.  At  bedtime  his 
private  prayers  closed  the  day :  and  after  all,  even  the  night  was 
not  without  its  office,  the  LI.  Psalm  being  his  designed  midnight 
entertainment '. 

In  his  prayers  as  his  attention  was  fixed  and  steady,  so  was  it 
inflamed  witii  passionate  fervors,  insomuch  that  very  frequently 
his  transport  threw  him  prostrate  on  the  earth ;  his  tears  also 
would  interrupt  his  words :  the  latter  happening  not  only  upon 
the  pungent  exigencies  of  present  or  impending  judgments,  but  in 
the  conmion  service  of  the  church :  which,  notwithstanding  his 
eonoeahnents,  being  taken  notice  of  by  a  person  of  good  suffi- 
eiency,  once  a  member  of  his  house  in  Oxford,  that  became  of 
kite  years  a  proselyte  to  the  new  extemporary  way,  he,  among  his 
other  topics  whereby  he  thought  to  disparage  set  forms,  used  in 
discourse  to  urge  the  heartless  coldness  of  them,  and  to  adorn  his 
trinniph,  would  make  it  his  solemn  wonder  how  a  person  of  so 
good  parts  as  Dr.  Hammond  was  certainly  master  of,  could  find 
-  tootive  for  his  tears  ^  in  the  confession  in  the  beginning  of  the 

'  Midmghi  inter tamment,']  Compare  above  vol.  iii.  p.  6.  n.  Itfe  qf  Bishop 


L  «  Moihe/ar  kii  tears,']  **  In  the  antient  forme  of  the  church,  and  therefore 
Vl«  ourty  which  are  mostly  antient,  there  is  a  strength,  an  energy,  a  savour,  an 
meCioo,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it,  not  to  be  found  in  the  composition  of 
Qodem  prajeny  not  even  thoae  (begging  the  pardon  of  the  composers)  which 
IS  piemeditaled,  and  drawn  up  with  deliberation ;  and  much  less  of  others 
bsl  are  unpremeditated  and  extemporary.  For  instance,  the  Te  Deum  of 
(i.  Ambrose,  wliieh  we,  yon  know,  have  received  into  our  liturgy.  For  my 
twn  patt»  I  am  not  jet,  after  more  than  the  thousandth  time  of  using  it,  tired 
VOL,  IV.  B  b 
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liturgy.  So  much  does  passion  and  misguided  zeal  transport  the 
most  sensible,  that  this  man,  otherwise  sagacious  enough,  never 
considered  how  ill  an  instance  he  had  made ;  which  shewed  it  was 
the  coldness  of  the  votary,  and  not  the  prayer,  that  was  in  fault, 
whenever  fervour  was  deficient  at  the  public  office  of  the  church. 

The  charity  and  extent  of  his  prayers  was  as  exuberant  as  the 
zeal  and  fervour :  he  thought  it  very  unreasonable  that  our  inter- 
cessions should  not  be  as  universal  as  our  Saviour^s  redemption 
was :  and  would  complain  of  that  thrift  and  narrowness  of  mind 
to  which  we  are  so  prone,  confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves 
and  relatives,  or  at  most  to  those  little  angles  of  the  world  that 
most  immediately  concerned  us,  and  which  on  due  account  bear 
very  low  proportion  to  the  whole.  There  was  no  emergent  dis- 
tress however  remote,  but  it  enlarged  his  Litany ;  every  yearns 
harvest  and  new  birth  of  mischiefs,  which  for  several  ones  past 
constantly  fell  on  the  orthodox  and  loyal  party  in  the  nation, 
removed  itself  from  the  sanguinary  edicts  of  the  tyrant,  to  be 
transcribed  and  expiated  by  his  pathetical  office  of  devotion.  In 
which  calendar  and  rubric  the  thirtieth  of  January  was  sure  to 
have  a  very  solemn  place,  and  a  peculiar  service  prepared  for  it. 

Nor  did  he  only  take  to  heart  general  national  concernments, 
but  even  the  more  private  exigencies  of  the  sick  and  weak  had  a 

with  it :  and  now,  when  I  rehearse  it  in  the  church,  am  otherwise  elevated 
and  affected  with  the  noble  simplicity  thereof,  than,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  I 
ever  should  be  with  the  most  trim,  polite,  or  spirited  orations  of  your  popular 
and  admired  ministers,  and  much  less  with  the  flatter  and  coarser  ones  of 
many  others.  I  may  also  instance  in  divers  other  parts  of  oar  daily  service, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  communion  office ;  which  some  of  yourselves  have 
allowed  to  be  admirable,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  none  can  use,  though  he 
had  used  it  before  ever  so  often,  with  any  formality  or  deadness  of  spirit, 
unless  he  has  a  heart  so  frozen,  and  utterly  estoinged  from  all  devotion,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  wrought  up  to  it  by  any  means  whatever."  Letter 
concerning  the  popular  Pleas  of  Dissenters,  by  John  White,  B.D.  p.  45.  Lon- 
don, 1745,  8vo. 

"Till  this  time"  (says  one,  who  was  afterwards  deservedly  famous  for 
his  extemporary  effusions,  both  in  prayer  and  in  preaching,  the  eminent 
Richard  Baxter,  speaking  of  his  younger  years)  ''I  was  satisfied  in  the 
matter  of  conformity.  Whilst  I  was  young  I  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  any  that  were  against  it,  or  that  questioned  it.  I  had  joined  with  the 
Common  Prayer  with  as  hearty  fervency  as  afterwards  I  did  with  other 
prayers.  As  long  as  I  had  no  prejudice  against  it,  I  had  no  stop  in  my 
devotions  from  any  of  its  impeifections."  Baxter's  Ldfe  and  Times,  part  i. 
p.  13. 
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staple  interest  in  his  prayers.  Among  all  which  none  had  so 
liberal  a  part  as  they  that  merited  them  least,  yet  wanted  them 
most ;  his  and  (what  was  usually  the  same  thing)  the  church'^s  and 
Ood^s  enemies.  He  never  thought  he  had  assured  his  forgiveness 
of  injuries  unless  he  returned  good  for  them ;  and  though  other 
opportunities  of  this  best  kind  of  retaliation  might  fail  him,  that 
of  his  intercessions  never  did. 

Three  persons  there  were  who  above  all  men  by  unworthy 
malice  and  impotent  virulence  had  highly  disobliged  him :  but  he 
in  recompence  of  their  guilt  had  a  peculiar  daily  prayer  purposely 
in  their  behalf:  and  though  in  the  openness  of  his  conversation 
with  his  most  intimate  acquaintance  he  confessed  thus  much,  yet 
he  never  named  the  persons,  though  probably  that  was  the  only 
thing  which  he  concealed ;  it  being  his  method  to  withhold  no- 
thing especially  of  confidence  or  privacy,  from  one  he  owned  as 
friend. 

And  having  mentioned  the  name  of  friend^  however  incident- 
aDy,  we  must  not  leave  it  without  homage ;  friendship  being  the 
next  sacred  thing  unto  religion  in  the  apprehensions  of  our  excel- 
lent doctor,  a  virtue  of  which  he  was  a  passionate  lover,  and  with 
which  he  ever  seemed  to  have  contracted  friendship.  The  union 
of  minds  thereby  produced  he  judged  the  utmost  point  of  human 
happiness,  the  very  best  production  that  nature  has  in  store,  or 
grows  from  earth.  So  that  with  compassion  he  reflected  on  their 
i^rnonuice  who  were  strangers  to  it,  saying  that  *'*'  such  must  needs 
lead  a  pitiful  insipid  herb-John-like  life."'' 

Upon  this  ground  he  used  with  all  industrious  art  to  recom- 
mend and  propagate  friendship  unto  others ;  and  where  he  saw 
aeveial  persons  that  he  judged  capable  of  being  made  acquainted 
to  mntnal  advantage,  he  would  contrive  that  league ;  and  where 
Umsdf  had  kindness  unto  any  so  allied,  he  would  still  enjoin  them 
to  be  kinder  to  each  other  than  to  him ;  besides,  he  still  laboured 
to  make  all  his  friends  endeared  to  each  of  them :  resolving  it  to 
be  an  error  bottomed  on  the  common  narrowness  of  soul  which 
r^reeented  amity  like  sensual  love,  to  admit  no  rivals,  confined 
onto  two  persons. 

When  he  ever  happened  to  see  or  be  in  company  with  such  as  had 
in  intimate  and  hearty  kindness  for  each  other,  he  would  be  much 
teani^rted  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  where  it  was  season- 
iUe,  would  openly  acknowledge  that  his  satisfaction. 

In  the  list  and  number  of  his  friends  there  chanced  to  be  three 

Bb2 
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persons,  who  having  in  their  youth  contracted  a  strict  intimacy, 
had  undertaken  the  same  profession :  and  accordingly  had  the 
same  common  studies  and  designments,  and  with  these  the  oppor- 
tunity through  the  late  troubles  to  live  in  view  of  each  other : 
whom  for  that  reason  he  was  used  with  an  obliging  envy  to  pro- 
nounce ^^  the  most  happy  men  the  nation  had.''^ 

Accordingly  he  professed  that  for  his  particular  "  he  had  no 
such  way  of  enjoying  any  thing  as  by  reflection  from  the  person 
whom  he  loved ;  so  that  his  friend'^s  being  happy  was  the  readiest 
way  to  make  him  so.''  Therefore  when  one  eminently  near  to 
him  in  that  relation  was  careless  of  health,  his  most  pressing 
argument  was  his  complaint  of  unkindness  to  him.  And  this  way 
of  measuring  felicities  was  so  natural  to  him,  that  it  would  occur 
even  in  the  most  trivial  instances :  when  there  has  been  any  thing 
at  the  table  peculiarly  wholesome  in  relation  to  his  infirmities,  if 
his  friend,  who  was  in  a  like  weak  condition,  forbare  to  eat  of  it 
in  civility  to  him,  he  would  with  vehemence  of  grief  resent  it  as 
his  singular  unhappiness  after  so  many  professions  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, '^that  he  had  a  thousand  times  rather  that  his  friend 
should  have  that  which  was  conducible  to  health,  than  to  have  it 
himself;"  and  then  assumed,  "  that  if  this  were  believed,  it  were 
impossible  any  one  should  attempt  to  express  kindness  by  robbing 
him  of  his  greatest  pleasure.**' 

The  principal  thing  he  contracted  for  in  friendship  was  a  free 
use  of  mutttal  admonition ;  which  he  confined  not  to  the  grosser 
guilts  which  enemies  and  common  fame  were  likely  to  observe  and 
mind  men  of,  but  extended  it  unto  prudential  failings,  indecen- 
cies, and  even  suspicious  and  barely  doubtful  actions :  nay  beyond 
that,  unto  those  virtuous  ones  which  might  have  been  improved 
and  rendered  better.  He  was  used  to  say,  "  it  was  a  poor  design 
of  friendship  to  keep  the  person  he  admitted  to  his  breast  only 
from  being  scandalous,  as  if  the  physician  should  endeavour  only  to 
secure  his  patient  from  the  plague."  And  what  he  thus  articled 
for,  he  punctually  himself  performed,  and  exacted  back  again  to 
be  returned  unto  himself. 

And  if  for  any  while  he  observed  that  no  remembrance  had 
been  offered  to  him,  he  grew  afraid  and  almost  jealous  of  the 
omission,  suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the  friend, 
and  therefore  earnestly  enforced  the  obligation  of  being  faithful 
in  this  point :  and  when  with  much  ado  somewhat  of  advertise- 
ment was  picked  up,  he  received  it  always  as  huge  kindness ;  and 
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though  the  whole  ground  of  it  happened  to  be  mistake,  yet  he 
still  returned  most  affectionate  thanks. 

His  good- will  when  placed  on  any  was  so  fixed  and  rooted,  that 
even  supervening  vice,  to  which  he  had  the  greatest  detestation 
imaginable,  could  not  easily  remove  it,  the  abhorrency  of  their 
guilts  leaving  not  only  a  charity  but  tenderness  to  their  persons ; 
and,  as  he  has  profest,  his  concernment  rather  increased  than 
lessened  by  this  means,  compassion  being  in  that  instance  added 
unto  love.  There  were  but  two  things  which  (he  would  say)  were 
apt  to  give  check  to  his  affections,  pride  and  falseness :  where  he 
saw  these  predominant,  he  thought  he  could  never  be  a  friend  to 
any  purpose,  because  he  could  never  hope  to  do  any  good ;  yet 
even  there  he  would  intend  his  prayers,  so  much  the  more  by  how 
much  the  less  he  could  do  besides.  But  where  he  saw  a  mal- 
leable honest  temper,  a  Jacob'^s  plain  simplicity,  nothing  could 
there  discourage  him ;  and  however  inadvertency  or  passion,  or 
haply  some  worse  ingredient,  might  frustrate  his  design,  he  would 
attend  the  mollia  tempora^  as  he  called  them,  those  gentle  and 
more  treatable  opportunities  which  might  at  last  be  offered.  He 
BO  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning,  that  he  had  prejudice  to 
all  concealments  and  pretensions.  He  used  to  say  he  hated  a 
mim-eausa^  and  he  had  a  strange  sagacity  in  discovering  it.  When 
any  with  much  circumlocution  and  contrivance  had  endeavoured 
to  shadow  their  main  drift  and  purpose,  he  would  immediately 
look  through  all  those  mists,  and  where  it  was  in  any  degree 
seasonable,  would  make  it  appiear  he  did  so :  his  charity  of 
fiaienud  correption  having  only  this  caution  or  restraint,  the 
hearer^s  interest,  of  which  he  judged,  that  when  advice  did  not  do 
good^  it  was  hardly  separable  from  doing  harm ;  and  on  this 
ground  sometimes  he  did  desist.  But  wheresoever  he  gave  an 
.aduKHiition,  he  prefaced  it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of 
I  tenderness  and  good- will,  as  could  not  fail  to  convince  of  the  affec- 
tionate kindness  with  which  it  was  sent,  though  it  could  not  of 
the  convenience  or  necessity  to  embntce  it.  And  this  he  gave  as 
%  general  rule,  and  enforced  by  his  example,  never  to  reprove  in 
inger  or  the  least  appearance  of  it.  If  the  passion  were  real, 
chat  then  was  evidently  a  fault,  and  the  guilty  person  most  unfit 
bo  be  a  judge :  if  it  were  resemblance  only,  yet  even  that  would 
ie  so  like  to  guilty  as  probably  to  divert  the  offender  from  the 
soosideratioh  of  his  failance  to  fasten  on  his  monitor,  and  make 
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him  think  he  was  chid  not  because  he  was  in  fault,  but  because 
the  other  was  angry. 

Indeed  the  person  who  would  not  be  some  way  moyed  with  his 
advices  must  be  strangely  insensate  and  ill-natured.  Though  his 
exhortations  had  as  much  evidence  and  weight  as  words  could 
give  them,  he  had  over  and  above  a  great  advantage  in  his  manner 
of  speaking :  his  little  phrase,  ^^  Don'^t  be  simple,^^  had  more  power 
to  charm  a  passion  than  long  harangues  from  others ;  and  very 
many  who  loved  not  piety  in  itself,  nor  to  be  troubled  with  the 
news  of  it,  would  be  well  pleased  to  be  invited  and  advised  by 
him,  and  venerated  the  same  matter  in  his  language  which  they 
have  derided  in  another's. 

He  would  say,  "  he  delighted  to  be  loved,  not  reverenced  f ' 
thinking  that  where  there  was  much  of  the  latter,  there  could  not 
be  enough  of  the  former ;  somewhat  of  restraint  and  distance 
attending  on  the  one,  which  was  not  well  consistent  with  the  per- 
fect freedom  requisite  to  the  other.  But  as  he  was  thus  no  friend 
to  ceremonious  respect,  he  was  an  open  enemy  to  flattery,  espe- 
ciaUy  from  a  friend,  from  whom  he  started  to  meet  the  sUghtest 
appearance  of  that  servile  kindness.  Having  upon  occasion  com- 
municated a  purpose  against  which  there  happened  to  lie  some 
objections,  they  being  by  a  friend  of  his  represented  to  him,  he 
immediately  was  convinced,  and  assumed  other  counsels.  But  in 
process  of  discourse  it  happened  something  fell  in  that  brought  to 
mind  a  passage  of  a  late  sermon  of  the  doctor^  which  that  per- 
son having  been  affected  with,  innocently  mentioned  such  appre- 
hensions of  it,  and  so  passed  on  to  talk  of  other  matters.  The 
next  day  the  doctor  having  recollected  that  probably  the  approba- 
tion given  to  the  passage  of  the  sermon  might  be  an  after-design 
to  allay  the  plain-dealing  which  preceded  it,  expostulated  his  sur- 
mise, protesting  ^' that  nothing  in  the  world  could  more  avert  his 
love  and  deeply  disoblige  him,  than  such  unfaithfulness.^^  But 
being  assured  that  there  was  no  such  art  or  contrivance  meant, 
he  gladly  found,  and  readily  yielded  himself  to  have  been  mistaken. 
— In  other  cases  he  was  no  way  inclinable  to  entertain  doubts  of 
his  friends'  kindness :  but  if  any  irregularity  chanced  to  inter- 
viene,  and  cause  misapprehensions,  he  gave  them  not  leave  to  root 
and  fasten  by  concealment,  but  immediately  produced  his  ground 
of  jealousy ;  and  exacted  the  like  measure  back  again,  if  his  own 
proceedings  fell  at  any  time  under  a  doubtful  or  unkind  appear- 
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ance.  This  he  thought  a  justice  essential  to  friendship,  without 
which  it  could  not  possibly  subsist :  for  we  think  not  fit  to  con- 
denm  the  most  notorious  nmlefactor  before  he  hath  had  license  to 
propose  his  plea ;  and  sure  it  is  more  strangely  barbarous  to  treat 
a  friend,  or  rather  friendship  itself,  with  less  regard. 
*  To  the  performances  of  friendship  he  hated  all  mercenary 
xetums,  whereof  he  was  so  jealous,  as  hardly  to  leave  place  for 
gratitude.  ^^Love,^  he  said,  '^was  built  upon  the  union  and 
Bimilitude  of  minds,  and  not  the  bribes  of  gifts  and  benefits.'^  So 
generous  was  he  herein,  that  he  has  oft  profest,  he  ^'  admitted 
retributions  of  good  turns,  yet  not  so  much  on  any  score,  as  that 
his  friend  might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  kind.'' 
.  There  was  a  person  of  quality,  a  great  and  long  sufferer  in  the 
late  times  of  trial,  to  whom  the  doctor  had  frequently  sent  sup- 
plies, and  continued  so  to  do,  till  there  happened  at  last  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  coirespondent,  such  a  one  as,  if  it  did  not 
sopersede  Uie  need  of  farther  assistance,  yet  gave  promise  of  an 
approaching  affluence ;  whereupon  the  doctor  feared  the  adding  a 
new  obligation  in  this  conjuncture  of  affairs  might  seem  a  piece 
of  design  rather  than  kindness  or  charity :  and  though  this  sug- 
gestion was  not  of  force  to  divert  his  purpose,  it  proved  sufficient 
to  suspend  it,  till  by  inquiry  he  found  his  designed  present  would 
be  a  relief,  and  then  he  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  consider 
wliat  it  could  be  called  besides. 

.  But  doing  good  to  relatives  or  being  kind  unto  acquaintance 
were  low  expressions  of  this  virtue  we  exhibit.  Misery  and  want, 
vbero'fere  he  met  with  them,  sufficiently  endeared  the  object. 
His  alms  were  as  exuberant  as  his  love ;  and  in  calamities  to  the 
ez^penoe  he  never  was  a  stranger,  whatever  he  might  be  to  the 
man  that  suffered. 

f    And  here  the  first  preparative  was  to  leave  himself  no  motive 
io  resist  or  slight  the  opportunities  of  giving ;  which  he  com- 
passed by  being  a  steward  to  himself  as  well  as  unto  God,  and 
.  parting  still  mth  the  propriety  of  a  set  portion  of  his  estate,  that 
[  when  at  any  time  he  relieved  the  wants  of  any,  he  might  become 
I  no  nrfut  the  poorer  by  his  gift,  have  only  the  content  of  giving, 
\  and  ihe  ease  of  being  rid  of  keeping  another^s  money.     The  rate 
and  sum  of  what  he  thus  devoted  was  the  tenth  of  all  his  income ; 
wherein  he  was  so  strictly  punctual,  that  commonly  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  compute  and  separate  the  poor  man's  share.     To 
tius  he  added  every  week  five  shillings,  which  had  been  his  lowest 
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proportion  in  the  heat  of  the  war  in  Oxford,  when  he  lived  upon 
his  Penshurst  stock,  and  had  no  visible  means  or  almost  possibi- 
lity of  supply.  Over  and  above  this  he  completed  the  devotions 
of  his  weekly  fast  by  joining  alms  thereto,  and  adding  twenty 
shillings  to  the  poor  man^s  heap. 

These  were  his  debts  to  charity,  the  established  fixed  revenue 
of  the  indigent ;  in  the  dispensation  of  which  he  was  so  religiously 
careful,  that  if  at  any  time  he  happened  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
he  had  set  apart  his  charitable  proportions,  he  always  past  sen- 
tence against  himself,  resolving  it  much  better  to  run  the  hazard 
of  having  paid  the  same  debt  twice,  than  to  incur  the  possibility 
of  not  having  done  it  once.  But  beyond  these  he  had  his  free- 
will offerings,  and  those  proportioned  more  by  the  occasion  of 
giving,  than  the  surplusage  he  had  to  give.  His  poor  man'^s  bag 
had  so  many  mouths,  and  those  so  often  opened,  that  it  frequently 
became  quite  empty ;  but  its  being  so  never  diverted  him  from 
relieving  any  that  appeared  in  need ;  for  in  such  seasons  he  chose 
to  give  in  more  Uberal  proportions  than  at  others. 

In  the  time  of  the  war  at  Oxford,  to  pass  by  other  lesser 
reliefs,  and  many  great  ones,  which  his  industrious  concealment 
has  preserved  from  all  notice  of  the  most  diligent  enquiry,  though 
he  were  then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  he  furnished  an  indigent  friend 
with  sixty  pound,  which  never  was  repaid  him:  as  also  upon 
another  score  he  pai-ted  with  twenty  pound,  and  another  consider- 
able sum  besides  that :  and  to  one  in  distress  about  the  same 
time  and  on  the  same  occasion  an  hundred  pound. 

Instead  of  hiding  his  face  from  the  poor,  it  was  his  practice 
still  to  seek  for  theirs.  Those  persons  whom  he  trusted  with 
(his  greatest  secret  and  greatest  business)  his  charity,  seldom 
had  recourse  to  him,  but  he  would  make  enquiry  for  new  pension- 
ers: and  though  he  had  in  several  parts  of  the  nation  those 
whom  he  employed  to  find  out  indigent  persons,  and  dispose  his 
largess  to  them,  and  though  the  tyranny  that  then  prevailed 
made  every  day  store  of  such ;  his  covetous  bounty  still  grasped 
for  more.  Besides  his  ordinary  provision  for  the  neighbouring 
poor,  and  those  that  came  to  look  him  out  in  his  retirement, 
(which  were  not  few ;  for  that  the  liberal  man  dwells  always  in 
the  road)  his  catalogue  had  an  especial  place  for  sequestered 
divines,  their  wives  and  orphans;  for  young  students  in  the 
universities,  and  also  those  divines  that  were  abroad  in  banish- 
ment :   where  over  and  above  his  frequent  occasional  reliefs  to 
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the  last  of  these,  the  exiled  clergy,  besides  what  he  procured 
from  others,  he  sent  constantly  over  year  by  year  a  very  con- 
siderable sum,  such  a  one  as  men  of  far  greater  revenues  do  not 
nee  upon  any  occasion  to  put  into  the  eorban^  and  give  away, 
inuch  less  as  a  troublesome  excrescence  every  year  prune  off,  and 
4BBsi  from  their  estates. 

.  Now  if  we  enquire  into  the  stock  and  fountain  that  was  to  feed 
Ijril  these  disbursements,  it  was  at  his  flight  from  Penshurst 
Ihurely  three  hundred  pounds ;  which,  at  the  sale  of  a  lease  left 
pirn  for  his  portion  from  his  father,  and  the  assistance  of  his 
»bend  in  Christ-church,  after  all  his  lavish  charities  during 
years,  was  near  upon  a  thousand.  The  taking  of  use 
>ugh  he  judged  lawful,  yet  never  approved  by  practice,  but 
it  still  ffratis  both  to  friends  and  strangers.  The  only  other 
ky  he  had  of  income  was  the  buying  of  leases  for  years,  and  the 
kting  of  his  books ;  from  the  latter  of  which  when  there  is 
Taulked  the  many  whole  editions  he  had  nothing  for,  the  charge 
was  at  in  the  sending  of  his  copies  before  he  printed  them 
ito  his  friends  for  their  animadversions  and  advices,  his  sending 
sheet  by  sheet  when  printed,  and  surveying  the  revises,  and 
great  numbers  he  gave  away  to  his  acquaintance,  it  will 
that  the  remainder  was  but  a  slight  matter.  As  for 
rate  contributions  or  assistance  of  that  kind,  he  had  never 
ly :  for  though  there  were  many  who  would  gladly  have  made 
oblations,  yet  he  industriously  prevented  them  by  publicly 
rowing  that  he  needed  not.  In  which  refusal  he  was  so  peremp- 
%  that  when  being  in  Oxford  made  prisoner  at  the  sign  of  the 
thence  to  be  sent  immediately  to  Wallingford  castle,  a 
ideman,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  him,  and  coming  by  chance  to 
inn,  and  hearing  of  his  condition,  having  fifty  pieces  by  him. 
Id  needs  have  presented  them  to  him;  though  the  doctor 
before  him  the  barbarous  usage  of  his  brethren,  clapped  on 
np-board  under  hatches,  the  like  to  which  he  might  probably 
mgh  meet  with;  and  though  this  extraordinary  occurrence 
to  carry  with  it  somewhat  of  providential  designment ; 
he  wholly  refused  the  offer;  as  afterwards  he  did  a  far 
iter  sum  from  a  person  of  honour  that  courted  him  with  it. 
ly  one  twenty  pound  he  was  surprised  by,  and  thought  fit  to 
»pt,  which  after  some  dispute  with  himself  he  did  upon  these 
ro  grounds :  first,  that  he  might  not  gratify  the  pride,  from 
kce  he  was  used  to  say  men^s  reluctancies  to  receive  benefits 
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proceeded;  and  secondly,  that  be  might  not  give  the  gentleman 
the  discomfiture  of  seeing  he  had  made  an  unseasonable  offer. 

But  with  all  this  disproportioned  expence  unto  revenue  (a  thing 
which  after  a  very  deliberate  and  strict  enquiry  remains  riddle 
still,  and  an  event  next  door  to  miracle)  the  doctor  daily  improved 
in  his  estate,  and  grew  in  spight  of  all  his  liberality  rich,  being 
worth  at  the  time  of  his  death  about  1500/.,  which  yet  we  are  not 
to  marvel  should  be  strange  to  us,  since  it  was  so  to  the  doctor 
himself,  who  often  professed  to  wonder  at  it,  and  thereupon  would 
apply  this  axiom,  ^^  that  half  is  more  than  the  whole,^'*  his  mean 
revenue  by  being  scattered  in  the  worst  of  times  growing  upon 
him,  when  others  that  had  great  ones,  by  griping  made  them  less, 
and  grew  stark  beggars. 

As  Uie  doctor  was  thus  charitable^  so  was  he  genteel  tmd  Me- 
ral ;  his  openness  of  hand  in  secular  occasions  was  proportionable 
to  that  in  sacred.  When  any  one  had  sent  hiih  a  slight  present 
of  apples  or  the  like,  his  reward  would  usually  much  exceed  the 
value ;  and  he  would  be  so  well  pleased  to  have  such  an  occasion 
of  giving  to  a  servant,  saying,  '^  Alas,  poor  soul,  I  warrant  he  is 
glad  of  this  little  matter,'^^  that  this  seemed  a  part  of  the  sender^s 
courtesy.  Thus  if  there  happened  any  other  occasion  of  giving, 
or  of  gratifying,  or  advancing  public  works,  (for  instance  the 
great  Bible ',  upon  which  he  was  out  50/. ;  and  reimbursed  him- 
self only  by  selling  two  copies,)  he  would  be  sure  to  do  it  at  a 
free  and  highly  ingenuous  rate.  So  that  he  was  sparing  only  to 
himself,  and  that  upon  no  other  principle,  but  thereby  to  be 
liberal  to  those  he  loved  better  than  himself,  the  necessitous  and 
poor.  A  pregnant  instance  whereof  may  be,  that  the  doctor 
upon  occasion  calculating  his  expences  on  himself,  found  them  to 
be  not  above  five  pound  in  the  year. 

•  Besides  this,  he  had  a  further  impediment  to  riches,  an  easiness 
which  alone  has  wasted  other  menu's  estates ;  he  commonly  mak- 
ing those  he  dealt  with  their  own  arbitrators,  and  if  they  seriously 
professed  they  could  go  no  higher,  he  descended  to  their  terms, 
saying  commonly,  that  ^^  this  trash  was  not  worth  much  ado."' 
And  beyond  this  he  was  so  careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never 
received  script  of  paper  of  any  to  whom  he  lent,  nor  bond  of  any 
for  performance  of  covenants,  till  very  lately  from  two  persons, 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  use  that  method  with  them.     He 

«  The  great  Bibk.']  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot. 
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Was  used  to  say,  ^^  that  if  ho  thought  men  knaves  he  would  not 
Seal  With  them ;  and  if  indeed  they  were  so,  it  was  not  all  his 
eircumspection  that  could  prevent  a  cheat :  on  the  oiher  side, 
If  they  were  honest,  they  needed  no  such  caution.''^  And  pos- 
siUy,  if  we  consider  the  whole  matter,  there  was  not  such  impru- 
dence in  the  manage  as  at  first  appears :  for  bonds  would  have 
signified  little  to  him,  who  in  the  best  times  would  scarce  have 
pot  them  in  suit ;  but  would  certainly  have  starved  before  he 
would  have  made  an  application  to  those  judicatories  which  of 
late  prevailed,  and  usurped  the  protection  as  well  as  the  posses- 
sion of  men^s  rights,  and  were  injurious  not  only  in  their  oppres- 
sions but  reliefs. 

-  In  those  black  days,  being  charged  with  the  debt  of  about  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds,  formerly  by  him  paid,  being  ofifered  a  release  if 
be  would  take  his  oath  of  payment,  he  thought  the  condition  too 
unequal,  and  was  resolved  to  double  his  payment  rather  than  per- 
fitmn  it :  but  a  farther  enquiry  having  cleared  the  account,  he 
incurred  not  that  penalty. 

To  a  friend  of  his  who,  by  the  falseness  of  a  correspondent 
whom  he  trusted,  was  reduced  to  some  extremity,  and  enquired 
what  course  he  took  to  escape  such  usage,  the  doctor  wrote  as 
follows : 

*'*'  To  your  doubt  concerning  myself,  I  thank  God  I  am  able  to 
answer  you,  that  I  never  suffered  in  my  life  for  want  of  hand  or 
seal,  but  think  I  have  fared  much  better  than  they  that  have 
always  been  careful  to  secure  themselves  by  these  cautions.  I 
remember  I  was  wont  to  reproach  an  honest  fellow-prebend  of 
mine,  that  whensoever  a  siege  was  near,  always  sent  away  what 
he* most  valued  to  some  other  garrison  or  friend,  and  seldom  ever 
met  with  any  again,  the  solicitude  was  still  their  ruin :  whereas  I 
venturing  myself  and  my  cabinet  in  the  same  bottom,  never  lost 
any  thing  of  this  kind.  And  the  like  I  have  practised  in  this 
other  instance.  Whom  I  trusted  to  be  my  &iend,  all  I  had  was 
in  his  power,  and  by  God'^s  blessing  I  was  never  deceived  in  my 
trust." 

And  here  amidst  all  these  unlikelihoods  and  seeming  impossi- 
bilities, riches  thrust  themslves  upon  him,  and  would  take  no 
refusid  ;  it  pleasing  God,  since  he  had  exemplified  the  advices  of 
his  Practical  Catechism  to  the  duties  of  alms  and  charitable  dis- 
tributions, in  him  also  to  make  good  and  signally  exemplify  the 
assurance  he  there  and  elsewhere  made  in  the  behalf  of  almighty 
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God  upon  such  performance, — the  giving  affluence  of  temporal 
wealth.  Nor  was  he  the  single  instance  of  this  truth ;  as  he  had 
proselytes  to  the  speculative  verity,  he  had  partisans  also  of  the 
effect  and  real  issue  of  it.  About  four  years  since  a  person  of 
good  estate,  and  without  charge  of  children,  coming  to  visit  the 
doctor,  among  other  discourse  happened  to  speak  of  the  late  dean 
of  Worcester,  Dr.  Potter  (whose  memory,  for  his  remarkable 
charity  and  all  other  excellencies  befitting  his  profession  and  dig- 
nity in  the  church,  is  precious) :  this  gentleman  there  related, 
that  formerly  enquiring  of  the  dean  how  it  was  possible  for  one 
that  had  so  great  a  charge  of  children,  was  so  hospitable  in  his 
entertainment,  and  profuse  in  liberality,  not  only  to  subsist,  but 
to  grow  rich,  he  answered,  that  several  years  before  he  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul'^s  Gross,  where  the  preacher 
recommending  the  duty  of  alms  and  plentiful  giving,  assured  his 
auditory  that  that  was  the  certainest  way  to  compass  riches.  He 
moved  therewith,  thenceforward  resolved  diligently  to  follow  the 
counsel  and  expect  the  issue  ;  which  was  such  as  now  created  so 
much  wonder. — It  fortuned  that  at  that  time  when  this  was  tell- 
ing, the  doctor'^s  Aivrepac  f^povrtSeg  were  newly  come  out,  and 
therewith  this  sermon  of  the  Poor  man's  tithing.  He  therefore 
willing  to  improve  the  opportunity,  confessed  that  he  himself  was 
that  preacher  which  doctor  Potter  referred  to,  and  that  there 
was  the  very  sermon  :  which  immediately  giving  to  this  visitant, 
he  desired  almighty  God  it  might  have  the  like  effect  on  him ; 
and  so  after  a  short  civility  dismissed  him. 

As  to  the  way  and  very  manner  of  his  charity^  even  that  was 
a  part  of  his  donation  and  largess.  One  great  care  of  his  was 
to  dispose  of  his  reliefs  so  as  to  be  most  seasonable ;  to  which 
purpose  he  had  his  spies  and  agents  still  employed  to  give 
him  punctual  notice  of  the  occurrents  in  their  several  stations. 
His  next  endeavour  was  to  dispense  them  so  as  to  be  most  en- 
dearing. To  persons  that  had  been  of  quality  he  consulted  to 
relieve  their  modesty  as  well  as  needs,  taking  order  they  should 
rather  find  than  receive  alms ;  and  knowing  well  they  were  pro- 
vided for,  should  not  yet  be  able  to  guess  by  what  means  they 
were  so.  To  those  who  were  assisted  immediately  from  his  hand, 
he  over  and  above  bestowed  the  charities  of  his  familiar  and 
hearty  kindness :  in  the  expressiveness  of  which  he  was  not  only 
assisted  by  bis  habitual  humility,  or  positive  opinion,  upon  which 
he  was  used  to  say,  'Hhat  it  was  a  most  unreasonable  and 
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unchristian  thing  to  despise  any  one  for  his  poverty:'''  but  much 
more  by  the  pleasure  and  transport  which  the  very  act  of  giving 
transfused  into  him :  which  whosoever  noted,  stood  in  need  of  no 
other  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  usual  affirmation,  ''  That  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sensualities  in  the  world  to  give/^  Upon 
^hich  consideration  he  often  took  occasion  to  magnify  the 
exceeding  indulgence  of  God,  that  had  annexed  future  rewards 
to  that  which  was  so  amply  its  own  recompence. 

Another  circumstance  in  the   doctor^s  liberality  not  to   be 
passed  over,  was  his  choice  of  what  he  gave ;  his  care  that  it 
should  not  be  of  things  vile  and  refuse,  but  of  the  very  best  he 
had. — It  happened  that  a  servant  in  the  family  being  troubled 
with  the  gout,  the  doctor  gave  order  that  he  should  have  some 
of  the  plaister  which  he  used  in  the  like  extremity ;  but  the  store 
of  that  being  almost  spent,  the  person  intrusted  in  this  office 
gave  of  another  sort,  which  was  of  somewhat  less  reputation. 
'Which  practice  the  doctor  within  a  while  coming  to  know,  was 
extremely  troubled  at  it,  and  complained  of  that  unseasonable 
kindness  unto  him,  which  disregarded  the  pressing  interests  and 
*wants  of  another  person,  and  thereby  gave  him  a  disquiet  parallel 
to  that  which  a  fit  of  the  gout  would  have  done. 
-    But  besides  this  of  givinff^  the  alms  of  lending  had  an  eminent 
idace  in  the  practice  as  well  as  judgment  of  the  doctor. — When 
be  saw  a  man  honest  and  industrious,  he  would  trust  him  with  a 
sum,  and  let  him  pay  it  again  at  such  times  and  in  such  propor- 
tions as  he  found  himself  able :  withal  when  he  did  so,  he  would 
mdd  his  counsel  too,  examine  the  person'^s  condition,  and  contrive 
nnrith  him  how  the  present  sum  might  be  most  advantageously  dis- 
posed ;  still  closing  the  discourse  with  prayer  for  Ood^s  blessing, 
jmd  after  that  dismissing  him  with  infinite  affability  and  kindness. 
:In  which  performance  as  he  was  exuberant  to  all,  so  most  espe- 
Jeially  to  such  as  were  of  an  inferior  degree ;  giving  this  for  a  rule 
4o  those  of  his  friends  that  were  of  estate  and  quality,  to  '^  treat 
f4h&r  poor  neighbours  with  such  a  cheerfulness,  that  they  may  be 
ji^ad  to  have  met  with  them.**^    And  as  upon  the  grounds  of  his 
nost  genteel  and  obliging  humanity  he  never  suffered  any  body  to 
wtit  that  came  to  speak  with  him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit,  but 
broke  off  his  beloved  studies,  upon  which  his  intention  was  so 
mat,  that  he  extremely  grudged  to  be  interrupted  by  any  bodily 
Mmcemment  of  his  own,  and  so  would  often  intermit  his  pre- 
jeribed  walks  and  suppers  in  pursuance  of  it :  so  with  a  more 
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exceeding  alacrity  he  came  down  when  it  was  told  him  that  a 
poor  body  would  speak  with  him.  Such  of  all  others  he  loved 
not  to  delay ;  and  so  much  he  desired  that  others  should  do  the 
same,  that  when  a  lady  of  the  house,  diverted  either  by  the 
attractives  of  his  discourse,  or  some  other  oceasioiiy  delayed  the 
elicits  of  her  eharity  in  alms,  or  that  other  most  commendable 
one  in  surgery,  he  in  his  friendly  way  would  chide  her  out  of  the 
room. 

As  poverty  thus  recommended  to  the  doctor^s  care  and  kind- 
ness, in  an  especial  manner  it  did  so  when  piety  was  added  to  it : 
upon  which  score  a  mean  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  one 
Houseman,  a  weaver  by  trade,  but  by  weakness  disabled  much  to 
follow  that  or  any  other  employment,  was  extremely  his  favourite. 
Him  he  used  with  a  most  affectionate  freedom,  gave  him  several 
of  his  books,  and  examined  his  progress  in  them ;  invited  him, 
nay  importuned  him,  still  to  come  to  him  for  whatever  he  needed, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  ten  pounds  as  a  legacy.  A  little  before 
which  fatal  time,  he  and  the  lady  P.*  being  walking,  Housenuin 
happened  to  come  by,  to  whom  after  the  doctor  had  talked  a 
while  in  his  usual  friendly  manner,  he  let  him  pass  ;  yet  soon  after 
called  him  with  these  words,  ^^  Houseman,  if  it  should  please 
Ood  that  I  should  be  taken  from  this  place,  let  me  make  a  bar- 
gain between  my  lady  and  you,  that  you  be  sure  to  come  to  her 
with  the  same  freedom  you  would  to  me  for  any  thing  you  want  :^ 
and  so  with  a  most  tender  kindness  gave  his  benediction.  Then 
turning  to  the  lady,  he  said,  ^^  Will  you  not  think  it  strange  I 
should  be  more  affected  for  parting  from  Houseman  than  from 
you !  "^  His  treating  the  poor  man  when  he  came  to  visit  him  in 
his  sickness  was  parallel  hereto  in  all  respects. 

Such  another  acquaintance  he  had  at  Penshurst,  one  Sexton, 
whom  he  likewise  remembered  in  his  will,  and  to  whom  he  was 
used  to  send  his  more  practical  books,  and  to  write  extreme  kind 
letters,  particularly  enquiring  of  the  condition  of  himself  and 
children ;  and  when  he  heard  he  had  a  boy  fit  to  put  out  to 
school,  allowed  him  a  pension  to  that  purpose :  and  also  with 


•  T%e  Lady  P.]  Dorothy,  fifth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas,  first 
lord  Coventiy,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  wife  of  sir  John  Pakington,  hart., 
of  Westwood  (see  p.  403)  to  whom  lord  Coventry  had  been  guardian.  This 
excellent  lady  is  believed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the  author  of  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.    She  died  on  the  13th  May,  1679. 
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great  contentment  received  from  him  his  hearty,  though  scarce 
legible,  returns. 

Nor  will  this  treatment  from  the  doctor  seem  any  thing  strange 
to  them  that  shall  consider  how  low  a  rate  he  put  upon  those 
usual  distinctives,  birth  or  riches ;  and  withal  how  high  a  value 
on  the  souls  of  men :  for  them  he  had  so  unmanageable  a  passion, 
that  it  often  broke  out  into  words  of  this  effect,  which  had  with 
them  still  in  the  delivery  an  extraordinary  vehemence,  ''  0  what 
a  glorious  thing,  how  rich  a  prize  for  the  expense  of  a  man^s 
whole  life  were  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  rescuing  any  one  soul  f  *" 
Accordingly  in  the  pursuit  of  this  design  he  not  only  wasted 
himself  in  perpetual  toil  of  study,  but  most  diligently  attended 
the  offices  of  his  calling,  reading  daily  the  prayers  of  the  church, 
preaching  constantly  every  Sunday,  and  that  many  times  when  he 
was  in  so  ill  a  condition  of  health,  that  all  besides  himself  thought 
it  impossible,  at  least  very  unfit,  for  him  to  do  it.  His  subjects 
were  sndi  as  had  greatest  influence  on  practice,  which  he  pressed 
wid&  most  affectionate  tenderness,  making  tears  part  of  his  ora- 
toiy.  And  if  he  observed  his  documents  to  have  failed  of  the 
cMred  effect,  it  was  matter  of  great  sadness  to  him:  where 
instead  of  accusing  the  parties  concerned,  he  charged  himself 
tibai  his  performances  were  incompetent  to  the  designed  end,  and 
would  solicitously  enquire  what  he  might  do  to  speak  more  plainly 
or  more  movingly ;  whether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not 
be  a  defect,  and  the  like !  Besides  this,  he  liberaUy  dispensed  all 
othor  spiritual  aids. 

From  the  time  that  the  children  of  the  family  became  capable 
of  it  till  his  death,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  daily  business  to 
instruct  them,  allotting  the  interval  betwixt  prayers  and  dinner 
to  that  work,  observing  diligently  the  little  deviations  of  their 
BUumers,  and  applying  remedies  unto  them.  In  like  sort,  that  he 
might  ensnare  the  servants  also  to  their  benefit,  on  Sundays  in 
the  afternoon  he  catechised  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giving 
liberty  nay  invitation,  to  as  many  as  would  to  come  and  hear, 
luring  they  happily  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely  levelled, 
which  bashfulness  persuaded  not  to  enquire  for,  lest  they  thereby 
•hould  own  the  fault  of  former  inadvertence.  Besides  he  publicly 
declared  himself  ready  and  desirous  to  assist  any  person  single ; 
and  to  that  purpose  having  particularly  invited  such  to  come  at 
their  leisuraUe  hours,  when  any  did  so,  he  used  all  arts  of  en- 
eouragement  and  obliging  condescension ;  insomuch  that  having 
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once  got  the  scullion  in  his  chamber  upon  that  errand,  he  would 
not  give  him  the  uneasiness  of  standing,  but  made  him  sit  down 
by  his  side :  though  in  other  cases,  amidst  his  infinite  humility, 
he  knew  well  how  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  place  and  function 
from  the  approaches  of  contempt.  Upon  this  ground  of  ardent 
love  to  souls,  a  very  disconsolate  and  almost  desponding  person 
happening  some  years  since  to  come  to  him,  there  to  unload  the 
burthen  of  his  mind,  he  kept  him  privately  in  his  chamber  for 
several  days  with  a  paternal  kindness,  answering  every  scruple 
which  that  unhappy  temper  of  mind  too  readily  suggested,  and 
with  unwearied  patience  attending  for  those  little  arguments 
which  in  him  were  much  more  easily  silenced  than  satisfied.  Tliis 
practice  continued,  till  he  at  last  discovered  his  impressions  had 
in  good  proportion  advanced  to  the  desired  effect,  which  pro- 
ceeded carefully  in  this  method,  that  duty  still  preceded  promise, 
and  strict  endeavour  only  founded  comfort. 

On  the  same  motive  of  this  highest  charity,  when  some  years 
since  a  young  man,  (who  by  the  encouragement  of  an  uncle,  for- 
merly the  head  of  an  house  in  Oxford,  had  been  bred  up  to 
learning,  but  by  his  ejectment  at  the  visitation  was  diverted  from 
that  course  to  a  country-life,  and  being  so,  to  engage  him  therein 
was  also  married  and  had  children ;)  amidst  his  toilsome  avoca- 
tions continued  to  employ  his  vacant  hours  in  study,  and  happen- 
ing on  some  of  the  doctor's  writings,  was  so  affected  with  them, 
as  to  leave  his  wife  and  family  and  employment,  to  seek  out  the 
doctor  himself,  whom  being  accordingly  addressed  unto,  the  ex- 
cellent doctor  met  this  unknown  romantic  undertaker  with  his 
accustomed  kindness,  and  most  readily  received  this  votary  and 
proselyte  to  learning  into  his  care  and  pupilage  for  several  years, 
affording  him  all  kind  of  assistance  both  in  studies  and  temporal 
support,  till  he  at  last  arrived  at  good  proficiency  in  knowledge, 
and  is  at  present  a  very  useful  person  in  the  church. 

Nor  could  this  zeal  to  the  eternal  interest  of  souls  be  super- 
seded by  any  sight  of  danger  however  imminent.  The  last  year, 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  mortally  sick  of  the  small-pox  desiring 
the  doctor  to  come  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  though  the 
disease  did  then  prove  more  than  usually  fatal,  and  the  doctor's 
age  and  complexion  threatened  it  particularly  so  to  him ;  and 
though  one  might  discern  in  his  countenance  vigorous  apprehen- 
sions of  the  danger,  be  presently  suppressed  his  fears,  staying 
only  so  long  as  to  be  satisfied  whether  the  party  was  so  sensible 
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that  a  visit  might  possibly  be  of  use,  and  being  informed  thereof, 
cheerfully  went ;  telling  the  person  that  happened  to  be  present, 
whose  dreads  in  his  behalf  were  not  so  easily  deposited,  that ''  he 
should  be  as  much  in  God'^s  hands  in  the  sick  man'^s  chamber  as 
in  his  own  :^  and  not  contented  with  going  once,  appointed  the 
next  day  to  have  returned  again ;  which  he  had  done,  had  not 
the  patient^s  death  absolved  him  of  his  promise. 

So  likewise  when  at  another  time  a  gentleman  of  no  very  laud- 
able life  had  in  his  sickness  desired  to  speak  with  the  doctor, 
which  message  through  the  negligence  of  the  person  employed 
was  not  delivered  tiU  he  that  sent  it  was  in  the  last  agonies  of 
death ;  the  doctor  was  very  much  affected  at  it,  passionately  com- 
plaining of  ^Hhe  brutishness  of  those  that  had  so  little  sense  of  a 
soul  in  that  sad  state  f  ^  and  pouring  out  his  most  fervent  prayers 
in  his  behalf,  requested  farther  ^^  that  by  this  example  others, 
and  in  particular  the  companions  of  that  unhappy  person's  vice, 
might  learn  how  improper  a  season  the  time  of  sickness,  and  how 
unfit  a  place  the  death-bed  is  for  that  one  great  important  work 
of  penitence,  which  was  intended  by  Almighty  God  the  one  com- 
mensurate work  of  the  whole  life.^'' 

But  though  to  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  that  could 
in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the  good  he  meant  them  was  his 
unlimited  designment  and  endeavour,  yet  to  nourish  and  advance 
the  early  virtue  of  young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  study. 
When  he  saw  such  a  one,  he  would  contrive  and  seek  out  ways 
to  insinuate  and  endear  himself,  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  to 
represent  the  beauty,  pleasure  and  advantage  of  a  pious  life ;  and 
on  the  other  side  to  express  the  toil,  the  danger  and  the  mischief 
of  brutal  sensuality.  Withal  he  would  be  still  performing  cour- 
tesies, thereby  to  oblige  of  very  gratitude  to  him,  obedience  and 
duty  unto  God. 

Where  to  pass  by  the  many  instances  that  he  gave  of  this  his 
charity,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  insist  on  one  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest,  which  was  thus. — It  happened  during  the  doctor's  abode  in 
Oxford  in  the  war,  that  a  young  man  of  excellent  faculties  and  very 
promising  hopes  in  that  place,  by  his  love  to  music  was  engaged 
in  the  company  of  such  who  had  that  one  good  quality  alone  to 
recommend  their  other  ill  ones.  The  doctor  finding  this,  though 
otherwise  a  stranger  to  the  person,  gave  him  in  exchange  his 
own ;  and  taking  him  as  it  were  into  his  own  bosom,  directed 
him  to  books,  and  read  them  with  him,  particularly  a  great  part 
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of  Homer,  at  a  night  dispatching  usually  a  book,  and  if  it  proved 
holiday,  then  two ;  where  his  comical  expression  was,  when  one 
Iliad  was  done,  to  say,  ^'  Come,  because  it  is  holiday,  let  us  be 
jovial  and  take  the  other  Iliad,^^  reflecting  on  the  mode  of  the 
former  debauches,  whose  word  it  was,  ^^  It  is  holiday,  let  us  take 
the  other  pint.'' 

And  as  the  doctor  laboured  in  the  rescue  of  single  persons,  he 
had  an  eye  therein  to  multitudes ;  for  wherever  he  had  planted 
the  seeds  of  piety,  he  presently  cast  about  to  extend  and  pro- 
pagate them  thereby  to  others :  engaging  all  his  converts  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  being  reputed  innocent,  or  to  be  thought  to  have 
a  kindness  for  religion ;  but  to  own  the  seducing  men  to  Ood 
with  as  much  confidence  at  least  as  others  use  when  they  are 
factors  for  the  devil :  and  instead  of  lying  on  the  guard  and  the 
defensive  part,  he  gave  in  charge  to  chuse  the  other  of  the 
assailant.  And  this  method  he  commended  not  only  as  the 
greatest  service  unto  God  and  to  our  neighbour,  but  as  the 
greatest  security  to  ourselves ;  it  being  like  the  not  expecting  of 
a  threatened  war  at  home,  but  carrpng  it  abroad  into  the  enemies' 
country.  And  nothing  in  the  Christian's  warfare  he  judged  so 
dangerous  as  a  truce,  and  the  cessation  of  hostility.  Withal, 
parly  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt  in  the  most  trivial 
things,  he  pronounced  as  treason  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  unto 
God :  *'  for  while,"  saith  he,  "  we  fight  with  sin,  in  the  fiercest 
shock  of  opposition  we  shall  be  safe ;  for  no  attempts  can  hiurt 
us  till  we  treat  with  the  assailants:  temptations  of  all  sorts 
having  that  good  quality  of  the  devil  in  them,  to  fly  when  they 
are  resisted."  Besides,  whereas  young  people  are  used  to  varnish 
over  their  non-performance  and  forbearance  of  good  actions  by  a 
pretence  unto  humility  and  bashful  modesty,  saying,  they  are 
ashamed  to  do  this  or  that,  as  being  not  able  to  do  it  well,  he 
assured  them,  "  This  was  arrant  pride  and  nothing  else." 

Upon  these  grounds  his  motto  of  instruction  to  young  persons 
was,  Principiis  obsta^  and  Hoc  age  to  withstand  the  overtures 
of  ill,  and  be  intent  and  serious  in  good ;  to  which  he  joined  a 
third  advice,  "  To  be  furnished  with  a  friend."  Accordingly  at 
a  solemn  leave-taking  of  one  of  his  disciples,  he  thus  discoursed : 
"  I  have  heard  say  of  a  man  who  upon  his  death-bed  being  to 
take  his  farewell  of  his  son,  and  considering  what  course  of  life 
to  recommend  that  might  secure  his  innocence,  at  last  enjoined 
him  to  spend  his  time  in  making  of  verses,  and  in  dressing  a 
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garden ;  the  old  man  thinking  no  temptation  could  creep  into 
dther  of  these  employments.  But  I  instead  of  these  expedients 
will  recommend  these  other,  the  doing  all  the  good  you  can  to 
every  person,  and  the  haying  of  a  friend ;  whereby  your  life  shall 
not  only  be  rendered  innocent,  but  withal  extremely  happy.'''* 

Now  after  all  these  excellencies,  it  would  be  reason  to  expect 
that  the  doctor,  conscious  of  his  merit,  should  have  looked, 
if  not  on  others  with  contempt,  yet  on  himself  with  some  com- 
placency and  fair  regard ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  There  was 
no  enemy  of  his,  however  drunk  with  passion,  that  had  so  mean 
an  esteem  either  of  him  or  of  his  parts  as  he  had  both  of  the 
one  and  other.  As  at  his  first  appearing  in  public  he  was  clearly 
overreached  and  cheated  in  the  owning  of  his  books ;  so  when 
he  found  it  duty  to  go  on  in  that  his  toilsome  trade  of  writing, 
he  was  wont  seriously  to  profess  himself  astonished  at  their 
reception  into  the  world,  especially,  as  he  withal  was  pleased  to 
add,  since  others  failed  herein,  whose  performances  were  infinitely 
beyond  any  thing  which  he  was  able  to  do. 

From  this  opinion  of  his  mediocrity  at  best,  and  the  resolution 
of  not  making  any  thing  in  religion  public  before  it  had  under- 
gone all  tests,  in  point  not  only  of  truth  but  prudence,  proceeded 
his  constant  practice  of  subjecting  all  his  writings  to  the  censure 
and  correction  of  his  friends,  engaging  them  at  that  time  to  lay 
aside  all  their  kindness,  or  rather  to  evidence  their  love  by  being 
rigidly  censorious.  There  is  scarce  any  book  he  wrote  that  had 
not  first  travelled  on  this  errand  of  being  severely  dealt  with,  to 
several  parts  of  the  nation  before  it  saw  the  light;  nay  so 
scrupulous  was  the  doctor  herein,  that  he  has  frequently,  upon 
suggestion  of  something  to  be  changed,  returned  his  papers  the 
second  time  unto  his  censor,  to  see  if  the  alteration  was  exactly 
to  his  mind,  and  generally  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  his 
packets  returned  with  large  accessions  of  objections  and  adver- 
tisements. And  in  this  point  he  was  so  strangely  adviseable,  that 
he  would  advert  unto  the  judgement  of  the  meanest  person,  usually 
saying,  that  there  was  no  one  that  was  honest  to  him  by  whom  he 
could  not  profit ;  withal,  that  he  was  to  expect  readers  of  several 
sorts,  and  if  one  illiterate  man  was  stumbled,  it  was  likely  others 
of  his  form  would  be  so  too,  whose  interest,  when  he  writ  to  all, 
was  not  to  be  passed  over.  Besides,  those  less-discerning  obser- 
vators,  if  they  should  do  nothing  else,  he  said  could  serve  to 
draw  teeth ;  that  is,  admonish  if  ought  were  said  with  passion 
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or  sharpness,  a  thing  the  doctor  was  infinitely  jealous  of  in  his 
writings.  Many  years  since  he  having  sent  one  of  his  tracts 
unto  an  eminent  person  in  this  church,  to  whom  he  bore  a  very 
high  and  merited  regard,  to  be  looked  over  by  him,  he  sending  it 
back  without  any  amendment,  but  with  a  profuse  compliment  of 
liking  every  thing ;  the  good  doctor  was  much  affected  with  the 
disappointment,  only  comforted  himself  herein,  that  he  had  reaped 
this  benefit,  to  have  learned  never  to  send  his  papers  to  that 
hand  again ;  which  resolution  to  his  dying  day  he  kept. 

Nor  was  this  caution  before  the  publishing  of  his  books  suffi- 
cient, but  was  continued  after  it,  the  doctor  importuning  still  his 
friends  to  send  him  their  objections,  if  in  any  point  they  were  not 
satisfied;  which  he  with  great  indifference  considered  in  his 
reviews  and  subsequent  editions ;  however  took  more  kindly  the 
most  impertinent  exception,  than  those  advertisements  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  which  brought  encomiums  and  lavish  praises,  which 
he  heard  with  as  great  distaste  as  others  do  the  most  virulent 
reproaches. 

A  farther  proof  of  this  low  esteem  the  doctor  had  of  himself 
(if  such  were  possible)  would  be  meekness  to  those  that  slighted 
him  and  disparaged  his  abilities ;  this  being  the  surest  indication 
that  our  humility  is  in  earnest,  when  we  are  content  to  hear  ill 
language  not  only  from  ourselves  but  from  our  enemies :  which 
with  how  much  indifference  this  inimitable  person  did,  it  is 
neither  easy  fully  to  describe,  nor  to  persuade  to  just  belief. 
The  short  is,  as  he  was  never  angry  with  his  pertinacious  dis- 
senters for  not  being  of  his  mind  in  points  of  speculation ;  no 
more  was  he  in  the  least  with  his  scornful  opposites  for  their 
being  of  it  in  their  little  value  of  his  person.  And  though  he 
had  as  well  as  other  men,  seeds  of  incitation  in  his  natural  temper, 
and  more  than  others  temptation  to  it  in  his  daily  and  almost 
intolerable  injuries ;  yet  such  was  the  habitual  mastery  he  had 
gained  over  himself,  that  the  strictest  considerers  of  his  actions, 
have  not  in  ten  years'  perpetual  conversation,  seen  his  passion 
betray  him  to  an  indecent  speech. 

Nor  was  his  sufferance  of  other  kinds  less  exemplary  than  that 
he  evidenced  in  the  reception  of  calumny  and  foul  reproach: 
for  though  "  pain  were  that  to  which  ^  he  was  used  to  say,  "  he 
was  of  all  things  most  a  coward,^'  yet  being  under  it  he  shewed 
an  eminent  constancy  and  perfect  resignation. 

At  the  approach  of  sickness  his  first  consideration  was,  what 
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failing  had  provoked  the  present  chastisement,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose he  made  his  earnest  prayer  to  God  (and  enjoined  his  friends 
to  do  the  like)  to  convince  him  of  it ;  nor  only  so,  but  tear  and 
rend  away,  though  by  the  greatest  violence  and  sharpest  dis- 
lapline,  whatever  was  displeasing  in  his  eyes,  and  grant  not  only 
patience,  but  fruitfulness  under  the  rod.     Then  by  repeated  acts 
of  submission  would  he  deliver  himself  up  into  God'^s  hands  to  do 
with  him  as  seemed  him  good ;  amidst  the  sharpest  pains  meekly 
inyoking  him,  and  saying,  ''God^s  holy  will  be  done.'*^     And 
eyen  then  when  on  the  wrack  of  torture,  would  he  be  observing 
ewery  circumstance  of  allay :  when  it  was  the  gout  he  would  give 
thanks  it  was  not  the  stone  or  cramp ;  when  it  was  the  stone,  he 
then  would  say  it  was  not  so  sharp  as  others  felt,  accusing  his 
impatience  that  it  appeared  so  bad  to  him  as  it  did.     And  then 
when  some  degree  of  health  was  given,  he  exerted  all  his  strength 
in  a  return  of  grateful  recognition  to  the  Author  of  it,  which  he 
performed  with  a  vivacious  sense  and  chearful  piety,  frequently 
reflecting  on  the  psalmist's  phrase,  thai  it  was  a  joyful  thing  to 
J#  thankful.     Which  his  transport  whoever  should  attentively  ob- 
aerve,  would  easily  apprehend  how  possible  it  was  for  the  infinite 
.fruitions  of  anotiiier  world  to  be  made  up  by  the  perpetual  act  of 
grateful  recognition,  in  giving  lauds  and  singing  praises  unto  God. 
Upon  this  score  he  was  a  most  diligent  observer  of  every 
i^Ueanng  he  received,  and  had  them  still  in  readiness  to  confront 
fimto  those  pressures  he  at  any  time  lay  under.     In  the  inter- 
missions of  his  importunate  maladies  he  would  with  full  acknow- 
lent  mention  the  great  indulgence,  that  he  who  had  in  his 
eonstitation  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  still  dwelling  with  him, 
should  yet  by  God'^s  immediate  interposing  be  rescued  from  the 

Leflbct. 

To  facilitate  yet  more  this  his  serenity  and  calm  of  mind,  he 
Ud  this  rule  before  him,  which  proved  of  great  use,  ''Never  to 
timihle  himself  with  the  foresight  of  futiure  events,''^  being  resolved 
of  our  Saviour^s  maxim,  that  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evU 
Ikereof:  and  that  it  were  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world  to  per- 
^%  one^s  self'  with  that  which  perchance  will  never  come  to 
paas ;  but  if  it  should,  then  God  who  sent  it  will  dispose  it  to 
the  best ;  most  certainly  to  hie  glory ^  which  should  satisfy  us  in 

'  Th  perflem  fm^B  9i{f.']^et  bishop  Butler's  Sermon  xiv.  On  the  Love  of 
God ;  or  CkriaUtm  butUwiee,  vol.  i.  p.  633,  4. 
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our  respects  to  him ;  and,  unless  it  be  our  fault,  as  certainly  to 
our  good^  which,  if  we  be  not  strangely  unreasonable,  must 
satisfy  in  reverence  unto  ourselves  and  private  interests.  Besides 
all  this,  in  the  very  dispensation,  God  will  not  fail  to  give  such 
allays  which  (like  the  cool  gales  under  the  line)  will  make  the 
greatest  heats  of  sufferance  very  supportable.  In  such  occasions 
he  usually  subjoined  Epictetus^s  dilemma,  '^Either  the  thing 
before  us  is  in  our  power,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  be,  let  us  apply  the 
remedy,  and  there  will  be  no  motive  for  complaint ;  if  it  be  not» 
the  grief  is  utterly  impertinent,  since  it  can  do  no  good.^*"  As 
also  from  the  same  author  he  annexed  this  consideration,  ^^  That 
every  thing  has  two  handles ;  if  the  one  prove  hot,  and  not  to 
be  touched,  we  may  take  the  other  that  is  more  temperate  f  ^  and 
in  every  occurrent  he  would  be  sure  to  find  some  cool  handle  that 
he  might  lay  hold  of. 

And  to  enforce  all  this,  he  made  a  constant  recourse  to  the 
experience  of  God'^s  dealing  with  him  in  preceding  accidents,  which 
however  dreadful  at  a  distance,  at  a  nearer  view  lost  mueh  of 
their  terror.  And  for  others  that  he  saw  perplexed  about  the 
manage  of  their  difficult  affairs,  he  was  wont  to  ask  them,  ^^  When 
they  would  begin  to  trust  God,  or  permit  him  to  govern  the 
world  2^  Besides,  unto  himself  and  friends  he  was  wont  solemnly 
to  give  this  mandate,  Q^od  sis  esse  velis^  nihilque  mcdis^  in  his 
English,  to  rather  nothing ;  not  only  to  be  content  or  acquiesce, 
but  be  resolved  the  present  state  to  be  the  very  best  that  could 
be  wished  or  fancied. 

And  thus  all  private  concernments  he  passed  over  with  a  per- 
fect indifference ;  the  world  and  its  appendages  hanging  so  loose 
about  him  that  he  never  took  notice  when  any  part  dropt  off,  or 
sate  uneasily.  Herein  indeed  he  was  concerned  and  rendered 
thoughtful,  if  somewhat  intervened  that  had  a  possibility  of  duty 
appendent  to  it ;  in  which  case  he  would  be  solicitous  to  discern 
where  the  obligation  lay :  but  presently  rescued  himself  from  that 
disquiet  by  his  addresses  unto  God  in  prayer  and  fasting,  which 
was  his  certain  refuge  in  this  as  well  as  other  exigents ;  and  if 
the  thing  in  question  were  of  moment,  he  called  in  the  devotions 
of  his  friends.  Besides  this  case,  he  owned  to  have  some  kind  of 
little  discomposure  in  the  choice  of  things  perfectly  indifferent ; 
for  where  there  was  nothing  to  determine  him,  the  balance  by 
hanging  even  became  tremulous,  and  by  a  propensity  to  either 
side  inclined  to  neither,  making  useless  offers,  but  promoving 
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nothing :  which  condition  of  mind  he  was  wont  to  call  the  delibe- 
ration  of  BuridarCs  (ms^. 

Upon  which  grounds,  of  all  other  things,  he  most  disliked  the 
being  left  to  make  a  choice  ;  and  hugely  applauded  the  state  of 
subjection  to  a  superior,  where  an  obsequious  diligence  was  the 
main  ingredient  of  duty :  as  also  he  did  the  state  of  subjection 
unto  pressure,  as  a  privilege  and  blessing.    And  thougU  he  prayed 
as  much  and  withal  as  heartily  as  any  person  for  the  return  of 
the  nation  from  captivity,  he  always  first  premised  the  being 
made  receptive  of  such  mercy  by  the  intervention  of  repentance. 
He  would  often  both  publicly  and  privately  assert  solemnly, 
^  That  prosperous  iniquity  would  not  be  deliverance,  but  the  most 
I     formidable  judgment ;  that  the  nation  during  its  pressures  was 
I    under  the  discipline  of  God,  given  up  to  Satan  by  a  kind  of  eccle- 
siastic censure ;  and  should  the  Almighty  dismiss  us  from  his 
hands,  and  put  us  into  our  ovm,  give  us  up  to  ourselves,  with  a 
why  should  you  be  smitten  any  moref  this  were  of  all  inflictions 
the  most  dreadfuL^^    Though  with  admirable  equanimity  he  could 
ran  over  the  black  annab  of  this  unhappy  nation  while  its  calami- 
ties were  reckoned  up,  he  could  scarce  hear  the  slightest  mention 
of  its  incorrigible  guilt  without  dissolving  into  tears ;  especially 
when  he  happened  to  advert  unto  the  impudence  of  that  hjrpo- 
crisy  which  reconciled  godliness  and  villany,  and  made  it  possible 
for  men  to  be  saints  and  devils  both  together :  whereby  religion 
grew  ruinous  to  itself,  and  besides  the  scandal  of  such  enormities 
:  committed  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  with  such  pretence  to  zeal  and 
r  faidiness,  our  faith  became  instructed  to  confute  and  baffle  duty, 
[l  the  creed  and  the  commandments,  belief  and  practice  being 
I  brought  into  the  lists,  and  represented  as  incompatible ;  while 

*  BMTMloji'f  an.']  Buridan  was  a  FrenohDOAD,  an  eminent  metaphysician, 
logician,  and  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
His  celebraled  sophism  has  become  almost  proverbial.  He  supposed  an  ass, 
alike  hungry  and  thirsty,  situated  between  a  bundle  of  hay  on  one  side,  and 
;  •  boekei  of  water  on  the  other,  and  equally  tempted  by  both.  '*  Now,  what 
will  the  asa  do  ?"  asked  Buridan :  if  answered,  "  He  will  remain  motionless,'' 
he  eondudedy  '*  then  he  will  die  of  hunger  and  thirst."  If  any  opponent 
leplied,  "  An  ass,  though  stupid,  will  not  be  stupid  enough  to  die  so :" — 
**  then,"  concluded  Buridan, ''  he  will  turn  to  one  side  rather  than  the  other, 
and  therefore  he  exercises  free  will."  This  sophism  puzzled  all  the  logicians 
of  hie  time,  and  became  famous  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  early  pro- 
testante  wrongly  imagined,  from  Buridan's  argument,  that  he  was  a  fore* 
ronner  of  the  reformed  church.    The  point  is  much  older  than  Buridan. 
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the  flames  intended  for  the  sacred  lamps,  the  establishment  of 
doctrinab  and  speculative  divinity,  burnt  up  the  altar  and  the 
temple,  consumed  not  only  charity,  but  good  nature  too,  and  un- 
taught the  conmion  documents  of  honest  heathenism. 

And  while  this  public  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mis- 
chief which  our  sins  both  were  themselves  and  in  their  issues, 
great  in  their  provocation  and  fatal  in  their  plagues,  indulged  unto 
his  pious  and  generous  griefs,  yet  even  then  considering  judg- 
ment not  to  be  more  just  than  useful  to  the  sufferers,  he  found 
out  means  from  that  unlikely  topic  to  speak  comforts  to  himself 
and  others. 

In  that  last  crisis  of  our  gasping  hopes,  the  defeat  of  the 
Cheshire  forces  •,  which  promised  all  the  misery  consequent  to 
the  sway  of  a  senate  gorged  in  blood,  and  yet  still  thirsting  for 
more,  and  of  a  veteran  army  composed  of  desperate  fanatics,  en- 
gaged in  equal  guilts  among  themselves,  and  equal  hate  against 
the  other,  and  therewithal  against  the  religion  liberty  and  being 
of  the  nation  ;  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  desponding  sor- 
rows of  a  friend. 

"  Sir,  Sept.  2. 

''  I  have  received  your  last,  and  acknowledge  the  great  fitness 
of  it  to  the  present  opportunities  under  which  Grod  hath  pleased 
to  place  us.  If  we  look  about  us,  there  was  never  any  louder 
call  to  lamentation  and  bitter  mourning ;  and  the  sharpest  accents 
of  these  are  visibly  due  to  those  continued  provocations  which 
appear  to  have  wrought  all  our  woe :  yet  is  there  not  wanting 
some  gleam  of  light,  if  we  shall  yet  by  God"'s  grace  be  qualified 
to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  the  supreme  privilege  of  Christianity  to 
convert  the  saddest  evils  into  the  most  medicinal  advantages,  the 
valley  of  Achor  into  the  door  of  hope,  the  blackest  tempest  into 
the  most  perfect  evSta :  and  it  is  certain  you  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  now  before  you  to  improve  and  receive  benefit  by ; 
and  you  will  not  despise  that  affection  which  attempts  to  tell  you 
somewhat  of  it.  It  is  plainly  this ;  that  all  kind  of  prosperity 
(even  that  which  we  most  think  we  can  justify  the  most  impor- 
tunate pursuance  of,  the  flourishing  of  a  church  and  monarchy) 
is  treacherous  and  dangerous,  and  might  very  probably  tend  to 

•  Dtfeat  of  the  Cheshire  forces.']  Under  sir  George  Booth,  by  the  parlia- 
ment army  under  the  command  of  general  Lambert.  Clarendon's  Hisi.  qf 
the  Rebellion,  book  xvi.  vol.  iii.  p.  527.  edit.  1704. 
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our  great  ills ;  and  nothing  is  so  entirely  safe  and  wholesome  as 
to  be  continued  under  God^s  disciplines.  Those  that  are  not  bet- 
tered by  such  methods,  would  certainly  be  intoxicated  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  pleasanter  draughts  ;  and  those  that  would  ever 
serve  God  sincerely  in  affluence,  have  infinitely  greater  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  for  it  in  the  adverse  fortune.  Therefore 
let  us  now  all  adore  and  bless  God'^s  wisest  choices,  and  set  vigo- 
rously to  the  task  that  lies  before  us,  improving  the  present  ad- 
vantages, and  supplying  in  the  abundance  of  the  inward  beauty 
what  is  wanting  to  the  outward  lustre  of  a  church ;  and  we  shall 
not  fail  to  find  that  the  grots  and  caves  lie  as  open  to  the  celestial 
influences  as  the  fairest  and  most  beautified  temples.  We  are 
ordinarily  very  willing  to  be  rich,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
aims  are  no  other  thim  to  be  enabled  by  much  wealth  to  do  much 
good;  and  some  live  to  see  themselves  confuted,  want  hearts 
when  wealth  comes  in  greatest  abundance :  so  those  that  never 
come  to  make  the  experiment,  have  yet  reason  to  judge  that  God 
saw  it  fit  not  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  lest  if  they  had  been 
proved  they  should  have  been  found  faithless.  And  the  same 
judgment  are  we  now  obliged  to  pass  for  ourselves,  and  by  what 
GtMl  appears  to  have  chosen  for  us,  to  resolve  what  he  sees  to  be 
absolutely  best  for  us ;  and  it  must  be  our  greatest  blame  and 
wretchedness,  if  what  hath  now  befallen  us  be  not  effectually 
better  for  us,  than  whatever  else  even  piety  could  have  suggested 
to  118  to  wish  or  pray  for.  And  then,  I  pray,  judge  candidly 
whether  any  thing  be  in  any  degree  sober  or  tolerable  in  any  of 
nSy  beside  the  one  great  necessary  wisdom  as  well  as  duty  of 
xes^nation,  and  making  God'^s  choices  ours  also. 

^  I  have  been  these  three  weeks  under  restraint  by  the  gout  and 
other  pains,  and  am  not  yet  on  my  legs,  yet  blessed  be  God  have 
an  causes  of  thanksgiving,  none  of  repining.  And  I  shaU  with 
confidence  pray  and  hope  that  the  great  multitudes  of  persons 
and  families  that  are  now  under  far  sharper  exercises,  will  find  as 
much  greater  allays  and  sweetnesses,  and  the  black  cloud  (as  oft 
it  hath  done)  vanish  undiscemably.''^ 

And  when  this  most  unlikely  prophecy  became  fulfilled,  when 
that  black  cloud  he  spoke  of,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation, 
broke  not  in  tempest,  but  the  fairest  sunshine  that  ever  smiled  on 
this  our  land,  when  our  despidrs  and  resolute  despondencies  be- 
came unravelled  by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  which  after-ages  will  be 
as  fax  firom  giving  credit  to  in  its  endearing,  most  improbable 
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circumstances,  as  this  of  ours  (pardon  the  hardiness  of  a  true 
comparison)  is  from  esteeming  at  its  merited  rate ;  our  excellent 
patriot,  and  best  of  men,  seeing  the  dawnings  of  this  welcome 
day,  paid  down  at  once  his  greatest  thanks  and  heartiest  depre- 
cations as  a  tribute  to  it,  passionately  fearing,  what  he  had  more 
passionately  wished  for,  suspecting  his  own  hopes,  and  weeping 
over  his  fruitions. 

As  to  his  sacred  majesty,  he  looked  on  his  return  with  pity 
and  compassion,  as  bringing  him  to  that  uneasy,  if  not  insuper- 
able, task  of  ruling  and  reforming  a  licentious  people ;  to  that 
most  irksome  suiferance  of  being  worried  with  the  importunities 
of  covetous  and  ambitious  men,  the  restless  care  of  meeting  the 
designs  of  mutinous  and  discontented  spirits ;  resolving,  his  most 
wished  return  could  only  be  a  blessing  to  his  people,  but  unto  him 
could  not  be  so,  but  only  on  the  score,  by  having  opportunities 
through  glorious  self-denials  to  do  good.  And  for  all  other  per- 
sons, he  said,  ''  that  having  seriously  considered  what  sort  of  men 
would  be  better  for  the  change,  he  could  not  think  of  any.  As 
for  the  church  it  was  certain,  persecution  was  generally  the  hap- 
piest means  of  propagating  that ;  she  then  grew  fastest  when 
pruned  most :  then  of  the  best  complexion  and  most  healthy 
when  fjEiinting  through  loss  of  blood.  As  to  the  laity^  in  all 
their  several  stations  and  estates,  they  had  so  much  perverted 
the  healthful  dispensations  of  judgment,  that  it  was  most  impro- 
bable they  should  make  any  tolerable  use  of  mercy.  And  lastly, 
in  reference  to  himself^  he  resolved  (though  sure  on  weaker 
grounds)  affliction  most  conducible.^^  During  the  current  of  that 
tyranny  which  for  so  many  years  we  all  groaned  under,  he  kept  a 
constant  equable  serenity  and  unthoughtfulness  in  outward  acci- 
dents :  but  the  approaching  change  gave  him  somewhat  of  pen- 
sive recollection,  insomuch  that  discoursing  of  occurrents,  he 
broke  forth  into  these  words,  ^^  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  that 
time  in  all  my  life  wherein  I  could  so  cheerfuUy  say  my  nunc  di-' 
mittis  as  now.  Indeed  I  do  dread  prosperity,  I  do  really  dread  it. 
For  the  little  good  I  am  now  able  to  do,  I  can  do  it  with  delibe- 
ration and  advice :  but  if  it  please  God  I  should  live  and  be  called 
to  any  higher  office  in  the  church,  I  must  then  do  many  things  in 
a  hurry,  and  shall  have  not  time  to  consult  with  others,  and  I 
sufficiently  apprehend  the  danger  of  relying  on  my  own  judgment.'' 
Which  words  he  spake  with  the  greatest  concernment  of  earnest 
melting  passion  as  is  imaginable.    Accordingly  it  pleased  almighty 
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God  so  to  deal  with  him ;  and  having  granted  to  his  servant  the 
satisfaction  of  a  full  return  and  gracious  answer  to  his  prayer  in 
the  then  every-day  expected  reception  of  his  sacred  majesty,  not 
to  deny  his  other  great  request  of  not  sharing  any  temporary 
advantage  from  it :  but  as  his  merits  were  far  beyond  those  tran- 
sitory ensnaring  retributions,  to  remove  him  from  them  to  those 
solid  and  unmixed  rewards,  which  could  be  nothing  else  than 
such,  and  would  be  such  for  ever. 

But  this  sad  part  of  our  relation  requiring  to  itself  a  fresh 
unwearied  sorrow,  and  the  saint-like  manner  of  this  excellent  per- 
son'^s  passage  from  the  -world  being  as  exemplary  and  conducing 
to  the  uses  of  survivors  as  the  notice  of  his  life  ;  we  shall  allow 
it  a  distinct  apartment,  and  once  again  break  off  the  thread  of 
our  discourse,  to  resume  it  in  its  proper  unentangled  clue. 


r      ■  SECTION    THE    THIRD. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every  thing  visibly 
;  tended  to  the  reduction  of  his  sacred  majesty,  and  all  persons 
,;  in  their  several  stations  began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it, 

-  the  good  doctor  was  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  desired  to 
'  repair  to  London,  there  to  assist  in  the  great  work  of  the  com- 
[  po0ure  of  breaches  in  the  church :  which  summons  as  he  resolved 

nnfit  either  to  dispute  or  disobey,  so  could  he  not  without  much 
violence  to  his  inclinations  submit  unto.  But  finding  it  his  duty, 
.  he  diverted  all  the  uneasiness  of  antipathy  and  aversation  into  a 
deliberate  preparation  of  himself  for  this  new  theatre  of  affiurs 
on  which  he  was  to  enter.  Where  his  first  care  was  to  fortify 
his  mind  against  the  usual  temptations  of  business,  place,  and 
power.  And  to  this  purpose,  besides  his  earnest  prayers  to  God 
for  his  assistance,  and  disposal  of  him  entirely  to  his  glory,  and 
a  diligent  survey  of  all  his  inclinations,  and  therein  those  which 
were  his  more  open  and  less  defensible  parts,  he  farther  called  in 
and  solemnly  adjured  that  friend  of  his  with  whom  he  had  then 
the  nearest  opportunity  of  commerce,  to  study  and  examine  the 

-  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  with  the  justice  due  to  a  Christian 
friendship  to  observe  the  failances  of  all  kinds,  and  shew  them  to 
him:  which  being  accordingly  attempted,  the  product,  after  a 
diligent  inquest,  only  proving  the  representation  of  such  defects, 
which  might  have  past  for  virtue  in  another  person ;  his  next 
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prospect  was  abroad,  what  several  ways  he  might  do  good  unto 
the  public :  and  knowing  that  the  diocese  of  Worcester  was  by 
the  favour  of  his  majesty  designed  his  charge,  he  thought  of 
several  opportunities  of  charity  unto  that  place,  and  among  others 
particularly  cast  in  his  mind  for  the  repair  of  the  cathedral 
church,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  considerable  advance  unto 
that  work.  Which  early  care  is  here  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  his  inflamed  desire  of  doing  good,  and  singular  zeal  to  the 
house  of  God,  and  the  restoring  of  a  decent  worship  in  a  like 
decent  place :  for  otherwise  it  was  far  from  his  custom  to  look 
forward  into  future  events,  but  still  to  attend  and  follow  after 
Providence,  and  let  every  day  bear  its  own  evil.  And  now,  con- 
sidering that  the  nation  was  under  its  great  crisis  and  most  hope- 
ful method  of  its  cure,  which  yet  if  palliate  and  imperfect,  would 
only  make  way  to  more  fatal  sickness,  he  fell  to  his  devotions  on 
that  behalf,  and  made  those  two  excellent  prayers  \  which  were 

^  Two  exceUent  prayers.']  See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  727.  The  following  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  specimen,  from  the  former  of  them. 

"  O  blessed  Lord,  who  in  thine  infinite  mercy  didst  vouchsafe  to  plant  a 
glorious  church  among  us,  and  now  in  thy  just  judgment  hast  permitted  our 
sins  and  follies  to  root  it  up.  Be  pleased  at  last  to  resiune  thoughts  of  peace 
towards  us,  that  we  may  do  the  like  to  one  another.  Lord,  look  down  from 
heaven,  the  habitation  of  thy  holiness,  and  behold  the  ruins  of  a  desolated 
church,  and  compassionate  to  see  her  in  the  dust.  Behold  her,  O  Lord,  not 
only  broken,  but  crumbled,  divided  into  so  many  sects  and  factions,  that  she 
no  longer  represents  the  Ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  where  the  covenant  and 
the  manna  were  conserved,  but  the  Ark  of  Noah,  filled  with  all  various  sorts 
of  unclean  beasts :  and  to  complete  our  misery  and  guilt,  the  spirit  of  divi- 
sion hath  insinuated  itself  as  well  into  our  affections  as  our  judgments :  that 
badge  of  discipleship  which  thou  recommendedst  to  us  is  cast  off,  and  all 
the  contrary  wrath  and  bitterness,  anger  and  clamour,  called  in  to  maintain 
and  widen  our  breaches.  O  Lord,  how  long  shall  we  thus  violate  and  defiemae 
that  Gospel  of  peace  that  we  profess !  How  long  shall  we  thus  madly  defeat 
ourselves,  and  lose  that  Christianity  which  we  pretend  to  strive  for !  O  thou 
which  roakest  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  house,  be  pleased  so  to  unite  us, 
that  we  may  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same 
judgment.  And  now  that  in  civil  affiairs  there  seems  some  aptness  to  a  com- 
posure, O  let  not  our  spiritual  differences  be  more  unreconcileable.  Lord, 
let  not  the  roughest  winds  blow  out  of  the  sanctuaiy :  let  not  those  which 
should  be  thy  ambassadors  for  peace  still  sound  a  trumpet  for  war :  but  do 
thou  reveal  thyself  to  all  our  Elijahs  in  that  still  small  voice  which  may  teach 
them  to  echo  thee  in  the  like  meek  treatings  with  others.  Lord,  let  no  un- 
seasonable stiffness  of  those  that  are  in  the  right,  no  perverse  obstinacy  of 
those  that  are  in  the  wrong,  hinder  the  closing  of  our  wounds ;  but  let  the 
one  instruct  in  meekness,  and  be  thou  pleased  to  give  the  other  repentance 
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iblished  immediately  after  his  death,  as  they  had  been  made 
lediately  before  his  sickness,  and  were  almost  the  very  last 
ig  he  wrote. 
Being  in  this  state  of  mind,  fully  prepared  for  that  new  course 
life,  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  his  taste  but  its 
[easantness,  (the  best  allective  unto  him)  he  expected  hourly 
peremptory  mandate  which  was  to  call  him  forth  of  his  beloved 
sments. 
But  in  the  instant  a  more  importunate,  though  infinitely  more 
^me,  summons  engaged  him  on  his  last  journey :  for  on  the 
of  April  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  with 
symptons  that  are  usual  in  such  cases ;  which  yet  upon 
voidance  of  a  stone  ceased  for  that  time.     However  on  the 
of  the  same  month  it  returned  again  with  greater  violence  : 
though  after  two  days  the  pain  decreased,  the  suppression  of 
le  yet  continued,  with  frequent  vomitings,  and  a  distention  of 
whole  body,  and  likewise  shortness  of  breath,  upon  any  little 
Aon.     When,  as  if  he  had  by  some  instinct  a  certain  know- 
of  the  issue  of  his  sickness,  he  almost  at  its  first  approach 
iceived  himself  in  hazard :  and  whereas  at  other  times,  when 
saw  his  friends  about  him  fearful,  he  was  used  to  reply  cheer- 
r,  **  that  he  was  not  dying  yet  ;**'  now  in  the  whole  current  of 
disease  he  never  said  any  thing  to   avert  suspicion,  but 
himself  unto  its  cure,  telling  his  friends  with  whom  he 
*Hhat  he  would  leave  them  in  God^s  hands,  who  could  sup- 
abundantly  all  the  assistance   they  could  either  expect  or 
from  him,  and  who  would  so  provide,  that  they  should  not 
his  removal  any  loss."     And  when  he  observed  one  of  them 
some  earnestness  pray  for  his  health  and  continuance,  he 
tender  passion  replied,  ^^  I  observe  your  zeal  spends  itself  all 
that  one  petition  for  my  recovery ;  in  the  interim  you  have  no 
of  me  in  my  greatest  interest,  which  is,  that  I  may  be  per- 
ly  fitted  for  my  change  when  God  shall  call  me  :  I  pray  let 

iihe  ackiundedgement  of  the  truth.  To  this  end,  do  thou,  O  Lord,  mollify 
czaspenied  minds,  take  off  all  animosities  and  prejudices,  contempt  and 
buinings,  and  by  uniting  their  hearts  prepare  for  the  reconciling  their 
ions.  And  that  nothing  may  intercept  the  clear  sight  of  thy  truth, 
I9  let  all  private  and  secular  designs  be  totally  deposited,  that  gain  may 
m  iooga  be  the  measure  of  our  godliness,  but  the  one  great  and  common 
iliuiiiiimiiit  of  troth  and  peace  may  be  unanimously  and  vigorously  pur- 
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some  of  your  fervour  be  employed  that  way.**^  And  being  prest 
to  make  it  his  own  request  to  God  to  be  continued  longer  in  the 
world,  to  the  service  of  the  church,  he  immediately  began  a  solemn 
prayer,  which  contained  first  a  very  humble  and  melting  acknow- 
ledgment of  sin,  and  a  most  earnest  intercession  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness  through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour :  next  resigning 
himself  entirely  into  his  Maker^s  hands,  he  begged  that  if  the 
divine  wisdom  intended  him  for  death,  he  might  have  a  due  pre- 
paration for  it ;  but  if  his  life  might  be  in  any  degree  useful,  to 
the  church,  even  to  one  single  soul,  he  then  besought  almighty 
God  to  continue  him,  and  by  his  grace  enable  him  to  employ  that 
life  he  so  vouchsafed,  industriously  and  successfully.  After  this 
he  did  with  great  affection  intercede  for  this  church  and  nation, 
and  with  particular  vigour  and  enforcement  prayed  for  sincere 
performance  of  Christian  duty  now  so  much  decayed,  to  the  equal 
supplanting  and  scandal  of  that  holy  calling ;  that  those  who  pro- 
fessed that  faith  might  live  according  to  the  rules  of  it,  and  to 
the  form  of  godliness  superadd  the  power.  This  with  some  repe- 
titions and  more  tears  he  pursued,  and  at  last  closed  all  in  a 
prayer  for  the  several  concerns  of  the  family  where  he  was.  With 
this  he  frequently  blessed  God  for  so  far  indulging  to  his  infir- 
mity, as  to  make  his  disease  so  painless  to  him;  withal  to 
send  it  to  him  before  he  took  his  journey,  whereas  it  might 
have  taken  him  in  the  way  or  at  his  inn,  with  far  greater  disad- 
vantages. 

Nor  did  he  in  this  exigence  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his 
accustomed  candour  and  sweetness,  whereby  he  was  used  to 
entertain  the  addresses  of  the  greatest  strangers.  For  two  scho- 
lars coming  at  this  time  to  see  him,  when,  they  having  sent  up 
their  names,  it  appeared  they  were  such  as  he  had  no  acquiuntr 
ance  with,  though  they  that  were  about  the  doctor,  considering 
his  illness,  proposed  that  a  civil  excuse  might  be  made,  and  the 
visitants  be  so  dismissed :  he  resisted  the  advice  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  saying,  "  I  will  by  no  means  have  them  sent  away, 
for  I  know  not  how  much  they  may  be  concerned  in  the  errand 
they  come  about ;''  and  gave  order  they  should  be  brought  up  : 
and  when  upon  trial  it  appeared  that  a  compliment  was  the  whole 
affair,  yet  the  good  doctor  seemed  much  satisfied  that  he  had  not 
disappointed  that  unseasonable  kindness. 

Likewise  his  own  necessities,  however  pressing,  diverted  not 
his  concernments  for  those  of  others.     It  so  happened  that  a 
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neighbour  lady  languishing  under  a  long  weakness,  he  took  care 
that  the  church-office  for  the  sick  should  be  daily  said  in  her 
behalf :  and  though  at  the  beginning  of  the  doctor^s  illness  the 
chaplain  made  no  other  yariation,  than  to  change  the  singular 
into  the  plural,  yet  when  his  danger  increased,  he  then  thought 
fit  to  pray  peculiarly  for  him :  which  the  good  doctor  would  by 
no  means  admit,  but  said,  ^^  O  no,  poor  soul,  let  not  me  be  the 
cause  of  excluding  her  ;^^  and  accordingly  had  those  prayers  con- 
tinued in  the  more  comprehensive  latitude.  And  indeed  those 
offices  which  had  a  public  character  upon  them  he  peculiarly 
valued.  For  as  to  the  forms  of  devotion  appropriate  to  his  extre* 
mity  he  took  care  they  should  not  exclude  the  public  ones,  but 
still  gave  these  a  constant  place  :  and  when  in  his  sharp  agonies 
his  friends  betook  themselves  to  their  extemporary  ejaculations, 
he  composed  those  irregularities  by  saying,  ^^  Let  us  call  on  God 
in  the  voice  of  his  church.*^ 

And  in  seasons  of  this  kind  whereas  the  making  of  a  will  is 
generally  an  uneasy  task,  as  being  at  once  a  double  parting  with 
the  world  ;  to  him  it  was  in  all  respects  agreeable  and  welcome. 
For  having  bequeathed  several  legacies  to  his  relatives  and 
friends,  and  left  the  remainder  of  his  estate  to  the  disposal  of  his 
intimate  and  approved  friend  Doctor  Henchman ',  now  lord  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  as  if  recovered  from  the  worst  part  of  his  disease, 
the  necessity  of  reflecting  upon  secular  affairs,  he  became 
strangely  cheerful,  and  overlooked  the  encroaching  importunate 
tyranny  of  sickness. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  being  Good-Friday,  he  solemnly  received 
the  sacrament ;  and  again  on  the  22d  of  April,  which  then  was 
Easter-day.  At  which  time  when  the  number  of  communicants 
was  too  great  to  have  place  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  the  whole 
office  was  over-long  for  him  to  go  through  with,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  service  being  performed  in  the  usual  apartment,  a  com- 
petent number  should  afterwards  come  up  and  communicate  with 
him :  which  though  he  allowed  as  most  fitting,  yet  he  did  so  with 
grief  and  trouble,  breaking  out  into  this  passionate  complaint, 
"  Alas !  must  I  be  excommunicated  ! "  To  be  absent  from  any 
part  of  public  worship  he  thus  deeply  resented :  so  far  was  he 
from  their  opinion  (and  they  would  be  thought  godly  too)  who  in 

'  Doctor  Henchman.']  Humphrey  Henchman,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  October 
4,  1660;  of  London,  September  15,  1663.    He  died  in  October,  1675. 
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their  most  healthful  leisureable  days  make  this  not  their  penance, 
but  election  and  choice. 

Amidst  his  weakness  and  indisposition  of  all  parts,  in  the  act 
of  celebration  his  devotion  not  only  was  not  faint  or  sick,  but 
most  intent  and  vigorous :  yet  was  it  equalled  by  his  infinite 
humility,  which  discovered  itself  as  in  his  deportment,  so  particu- 
larly in  that  his  pathetical  ejaculation,  which  brake  forth  at  the 
hearing  of  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners ;  unto  which  he  rejoined,  in  an  accent  that 
neither  intended  a  compliment  to  God  nor  men,  to  either  of  which 
he  was  not  under  a  temptation,  ^^  Of  whom  I  am  the  chief /^ 

The  exuberance  of  this  humility  appeared  in  all  other  occasions 
of  instance :  particularly  about  this  time  a  letter  being  sent  unto 
him,  in  which,  among  many  expressions  of  great  value,  there  was 
added  an  intimation.  ^^  That  there  was  now  hope  the  days  were 
come  when  his  desert  should  be  considered,  and  himself  employed 
in  the  government  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  church  C  at 
this  he  was  hugely  discomposed,  and  expressed  a  grief  and  anguish 
beyond  that  his  sickness  in  any  period,  however  sharp,  had  ex- 
torted from  him. 

But  now  through  the  long  suppression  of  urine  the  blood  grown 
thin  and  serous,  withal  made  eager  and  tmnultuous  by  the  mix- 
ture of  heterogenous  parts,  the  excellent  doctor  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent bleeding  at  the  nose ;  at  which  the  by-standers  being  in 
astonishment,  he  cheerfully  admonished  them  "to  lay  aside  impa- 
tience in  his  behalf,  and  to  wait  God^s  leisure,  whose  seasons  were 
still  the  best  i^  withal  he  thankfully  acknowledged  God's  mercy 
in  the  dispensation,  alleging,  ^^  that  to  bleed  to  death  was  one  of 
the  most  desirable  passages  out  of  this  world.**' 

And  truly  he  very  justly  made  this  observation ;  for  it  pleased 
the  Divine  Providence  strangely  to  balance  the  symptoms  of  the 
doctor's  disease  to  his  advantage :  for  the  sharp  pains  of  the  stone 
were  allayed  by  that  heaviness  of  sense  which  the  recuilment  of 
serous  moisture  into  the  habit  of  the  body  and  insertions  of  the 
nerves  occasioned;  and  when  that  oppression  endangered  a 
lethargic  or  apopletic  torpour,  he  was  retained  from  that  by  the 
flux  of  blood.  Which  several  accidents  interchangeably  suc- 
ceeded one  the  other,  insomuch  that  in  this  whole  time  of  sick- 
ness he  neither  had  long  violence  of  torment,  nor  diminution  of 
his  intellectual  faculties.  And  here  this  violent  haemorrhage  of 
which  we  now  speak  being  of  itself  even  miraculously  stopped, 
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when  all  applications  were  ineffectual,  a  drowsiness  succeeding, 
which  happened  at  the  time  of  prayers,  though  he  perfectly 
attended,  and  returned  to  every  response  amidst  his  importunate 
infirmity,  he  very  sadly  resented  it,  saying,  "  Alas  !  this  is  all  the 
return  I  shall  make  to  this  mercy,  to  sleep  at  prayers.^' 

When  he  was  in  pain  he  often  prayed  for  patience,  and  while  he 
did  so,  evidenced  that  his  prayer  was  heard ;  for  he  exercised  not 
only  that,  but  thankfulness  too,  in  his  greatest  extremity  crying 
out,  "  Blessed  be  God,  blessed  be  God."' 

Nor  did  he,  according  to  the  usual  method,  inflict  his  sick- 
ness upon  those  about  him,  by  peevishness  disquieting  his  attend- 
ants ;  but  was  pleased  with  every  thing  that  was  done,  and  Uked 
every  thing  that  was  brought,  condescending  to  all  proposals,  and 
obeying  with  all  readiness  every  advice  of  his  physicians.  Nor 
was  it  any  wonder  he  should  so  return  unto  the  endeavours  of  his 
friends,  who  had  tender  kindness  for  his  enemies,  even  the  most 
inveterate  and  bloody.  When  the  defeat  of  Lambert  and  his 
party,  the  last  effort  of  gasping  treason  in  this  nation  before  its 
blest  return  unto  obedience,  was  told  him,  his  only  triumph  was 
that  of  his  charity,  saying  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ^^  Poor  souls  ! 
I  beseech  God  forgive  them.^'  So  habitual  was  pity  and  compas- 
sion to  his  soul,  that  all  representations  concentred  there.  Virtue 
had  still  his  prayers,  because  he  loved  it ;  and  vice  enjoyed  them 
too,  because  it  wanted  them. 

In  his  own  greatest  desolations  he'administered  reliefs  to  those 
about  him,  mixing  advices  with  his  prayers,  and  twisting  the  ten- 
derness of  a  friend  to  that  of  the  Christian.  He  then  dispensed 
his  best  of  legacies,  his  blessings ;  most  passionately  exhorting 
the  young  growing  hopes  of  the  family,  whose  first  innocence  and 
bashful  dhame  of  doing  ill  he  above  all  things  laboured  to  have 
preserved,  "  to  be  just  to  the  advantage  of  their  education,  and 
maintain  inviolate  their  first  baptismal  vows:"*^  then  he  more 
generally  commended  unto  all  the  great  advantage  of  mutual 
friendly  admonitions.  On  which  occasion  when  the  good  lady 
asked  him  what  more  special  thing  he  would  recommend  unto  her 
for  her  whole  life,  he  briefly  replied,  "uniform  obedience:'' 
whereby  (if  we  may  take  a  comment  from  himself  at  other  times) 
he  meant  not  only  a  sincere  reception  of  duty  as  such,  because 
conmianded,  and  not  because  it  is  this  or  that,  pleasant  or  honour- 
able, or  perchance  cheap  or  easy  duty ;  but  withal  the  very  con- 
dition of  obeying,  the  lot  of  not  being  to  choose  for  one's  self,  the 
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being  determined  in  all  proposals  by  human  or  divine  command, 
and  where  those  were  left  at  large,  by  the  guidance  of  God'^s 
providence,  or  the  assistance  of  a  friend. 

But  amidst  these  most  Christian  divertisements,  these  happiest 
anodynes  of  sickness,  the  25  th  of  April  fatally  drew  on,  wherein 
his  flux  of  blood  breaking  forth  again  with  greater  violence  than 
it  had  done  before,  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  outward  applica- 
tions, nor  the  revulsives  of  any  kind,  not  of  its  own,  the  opening 
of  a  vein,  first  in  the  arm,  and  after  in  the  foot ;  till  at  last  the 
fountain  being  exhausted,  the  torrent  ceased  its  course,  and 
indeed  that  vital  one  which  its  regular  motion  kept  on  foot :  for 
the  good  doctor  leaving  off  to  bleed  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  became  very  weak  and  dis-spirited,  and  cold  in  the 
extreme  parts,  had  strength  only  continued  to  persevere  in  his 
devotions,  which  he  did  unto  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  a  few 
minutes  before  his  death  breathing  out  those  words  which  best 
became  his  Christian  life,  "  Lord,  make  haste.**' 

And  so  upon  that  very  day  on  which  the  parliament  convened, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  release  and  liberty,  and  brought 
at  once  this  nation's  return  from  its  captivity,  and  its  gracious 
sovereign  prince,  this  great  champion  of  religion  and  pattern  of 
all  virtue,  as  if  reserved  for  masteries  and  combats  of  exigence 
and  hazard,  for  persecution  and  sufferings,  was  taken  hence,  and 
by  his  loss  represt  the  overflowing  and  extravagance  of  those 
joys  that  waited  the  reception  of  his  sacred  majesty. 

It  will  be  below  the  greatness  of  the  person  as  well  as  of  this 
loss,  to  celebrate  his  death  in  womanish  complaints,  or  indeed  by 
any  verbal  applications  ;  his  worth  is  not  to  be  described  by  any 
words  besides  his  own,  nor  can  any  thing  beseem  his  memory  but 
what  is  sacred  and  eternal  as  those  writings  are.  May  his  just 
fame  from  them  and  from  his  virtue  be  precious  to  succeeding 
times,  grow  up  and  flourish  still :  and  when  characters  engraven 
in  brass  shall  disappear,  as  if  they  had  been  writ  in  water  ;  when 
elegies  committed  to  the  trust  of  marble  shall  be  illegible  as 
whispered  accents ;  when  pyramids  dissolved  in  dust  shall  want 
themselves  a  monument  to  evidence  that  they  were  once  so  much 
as  ruin  ;  let  that  remain  a  known  and  classic  histor)*  describing 
him  in  his  full  portraiture  among  the  best  of  subjects,  of  friends, 
of  scholars,  and  of  men. 

The  dead  body  being  opened  (which  here  is  mentioned,  for 
that  the  reader  cannot  want  the  curiosity  to  desire  to  know  every 
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thing  that  concerned  this  great  person)  the  principal  and  vital 
parts  appeared  sound ;  only  the  right  kidney,  or  rather  its  re- 
mainder, which  exceeded  not  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  was  hard  and 
knotty,  and  in  its  cavity  besides  several  little  ones,  was  a  large 
stone  of  the  figure  of  an  almond,  though  much  bigger,  whose 
lesser  end  was  fallen  into  the  urethra,  and  as  a  stopple  closed  it 
up ;  so  that  it  is  probable  that  kidney  had  for  divers  years  been 
in  a  manner  useless.  The  other  kidney  was  swoln  beyond  the 
natural  proportion,  otherwise  not  much  decayed  ;  but  within  the 
urethra  four  fingers'  breadth  a  round  white  stone  was  lodged, 
which  was  so  fastened  in  the  part,  that  the  physician  with  his 
probe  could  not  stir  it,  and  was  fain  at  last  to  cut  it  out :  and  so 
exactly  it  stopped  the  passage,  that  upon  the  dissection  the  water 
before  enclosed  gushed  forth  in  great  abundance :  from  whence  it 
appeared  perfectly  impossible  for  art  to  have  ennobled  itself  in 
the  preservation  of  this  great  person ;  as  it  was  also  manifest 
that  nothing  but  the  consequences  of  his  indefatigable  study  took 
him  from  us,  in  the  perfection  and  maturity,  the  55th  year  of  his 
life. 

On  the  morrow  in  the  evening,  the  26th  day  of  the  same 
month,  he  was,  according  to  his  desire,  without  ostentation  or 
pomp,  though  with  all  becoming  decency,  buried '  at  the  neigh- 
bour-church of  Hampton,  with  the  whole  office  and  usual  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  several  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the 
county,  and  affectionate  multitudes  of  persons  of  less  quality 
attending  on  his  obsequies,  the  clergy  with  ambition  offering 
themselves  to  bear  him  on  their  shoulders ;  which  accordingly 
they  did,  and  laid  that  sacred  burthen  in  the  burial-place  of  the 
generous  family  which  with  such  friendship  had  entertained  him 
when  alive  :  where  now  he  rests  in  peace,  and  full  assurance  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

Having  thus  given  a  faithful,  though  imperfect,  draught  of  this 
excellent  person,  whose  virtues  are  so  far  from  imitation  by  prac- 
tice, that  they  exercise  and  strain  the  comprehension  of  words  ; 
and  having  shewed  how  much  he  has  merited  of  this  nation  in  its 

'  Buried.]  We  are  told  by  our  author,  bishop  Fell,  in  his  account  of  the 
enunent  loyalist  Dr.  Richard  Allestree,  that  in  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  his  relations  in  Shropshire,  designing  to  visit  his  worthy  friend.  Dr. 
Hammond,  at  Westwood  near  Worcester,  he  met  at  the  gate,  the  body  of 
that  great  man  carrying  to  his  burial.  Prtface  to  Dr,  AUestree's  Sermons, 
fol.  1684. 
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most  pressing  exigents,  both  by  his  writings  and  by  his  example, 
and  perchance  above  both  these  by  his  unwearied  intercession 
in  devotion  ;  it  may  possibly  be  neither  useless  nor  unacceptable 
to  offer  a  request  unto  the  reader  in  his  behalf,  and  shew  him  an 
expedient  whereby  he  may  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude,  and  eminently 
obhge  this  holy  saint  though  now  with  God. 

It  is  this,  to  add  unto  his  account  in  the  day  of  retribution  by 
taking  benefit  by  his  performances :  and  as  he  being  dead  yet 
speaks,  so  let  him  persuade  likewise  ; — 

That  the  covetous  reader  would  now  at  his  request  put  off  his 
sordid  vice,  and  take  courage  to  be  liberal,  assured  by  his 
example,  that  if  in  the  worst  of  times  profuseness  could  make 
rich,  charity  shall  never  bring  to  beggary  : 

That  the  proud  opinionated  person  on  the  same  terms  would 
in  civility  to  him  descend  from  his  fond  heights,  instructed  here 
that  lowly  meekness  shall  compass  great  respects,  and  instead  of 
hate  or  flattery  be  waited  on  with  love  and  veneration  : 

That  the  debauched  or  idle  would  leave  upon  this  score  his 
lewd  unwarrantable  joys,  convinced  that  strict  and  rugged  virtue 
made  an  age  of  sun-shine,  a  life  of  constant  smiles,  amidst  the 
dreadfullest  tempests ;  taught  the  gout,  the  stone,  the  cramp, 
the  cholic,  to  be  treatable  companions,  and  made  it  eligible  to  live 
in  bad  times  and  die  in  flourishing  : 

That  the  angry  man,  who  calls  passion  at  least  justice,  possibly 
zeal  and  duty,  would  for  his  sake  assume  a  different  temper, 
believe  that  arguments  may  be  answered  by  saying  reason, 
calumnies  by  saying  no,  and  railings  by  saying  nothing : 

The  coward  and  disloyal^  that  durst  not  own  in  words,  much 
less  by  service  and  relief,  his  prince,  that  complimented  his  apos- 
tasy and  treason  by  the  soft  terms  of  changing  an  interest,  will 
from  hence  learn  that  the  surest  way  to  safety  is  to  have  but  one 
interest,  and  that  espoused  so  firmly  as  never  to  be  changed ; 
since  such  a  constancy  was  that  which  a  Cromwell  durst  not 
persecute : 

That  the  employed  in  business  would  from  hence  dismiss  their 
fears  of  regular  piety,  their  suspicion  that  devotion  would  hinder 
all  dispatch  and  manage  of  affairs ;  since  it  appeared,  his  constant 
office  (like  the  prayer  of  Joshua,  which  made  the  sun  stand  still) 
seemed  to  have  rendered  unto  him  each  day  as  long  as  two  : 

That  the  ambitious  person,  especially  the  ecclesiastic,  would 
think  employment  and  high  place  a  stewardship,  that  renders 
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debtors  both  to  God  and  man,  a  residence  at  once  of  constant 
labour  and  attendance  too ;  a  precipice  that  equally  exposes 
both  to  envy  and  to  ruin :  and  consequently  to  be  that  which 
should  become  our  greatest  fear  and  terror,  but  at  no  hand  our 
dioice :  since  it  was  that  which  this  heroic  constancy  was  not 
ashamed  to  own  a  dread  of,  and  whose  appearance  did  render 
death  itself  relief  and  rescue  : 

Lastly,  that  the  narrow  sdf-dmgning  person,  who  understands 
BO  kindness  but  advantage ;  the  semmal^  that  knows  no  love  but 
lust ;  the  intemperate^  that  owns  no  companion  but  drink  ;  may 
aD  at  once  from  him  reform  their  brutish  errors :  since  he  has 
made  it  evident,  that  a  friend  does  fully  satisfy  these  distant  and 
importunate  desires,  being  as  the  most  innocent  and  certainly 
^ingenuous  entertainment,  so  besides  that  the  highest  mirth,  the 
ffpreatest  interest,  and  surest  pleasure  in  the  world. 

They  that  had  the  happiness  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
l^fhis  best  of  men,  this  saint,  who  seems  in  our  decays  of  ancient 
le  lent  us  by  special  providence  even  for  this  end  and  purpose, 
\t  we  might  not  disbelieve  the  faith  of  history  delivering  the 
LoeOency  of  primitive  Christians,  know  with  what  thirst  and 
less  of  soul  he  sought  the  spiritual  advantage  of  any  single 
how  mean  soever,  with  what  enjoyment  he  beheld  the  reco- 
of  any  such  from  an  ill  course  and  habit.     And  whatever 
prehensions  other  men  may  have,  they  will  be  easily  induced  to 
that  if  blessed  spirits  have  commerce  with  earth,  (as  surely 
have  reason  to  believe  it  somewhat  more  than  possible,)  they, 
say,  will  resolve  it  a  connatural  and  highly-agreeable  accession 
his  fruitions,  that  when  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
^k  of  Ood  for  a  sinner  that  repents,  he  may  be  an  immediate 
>ry  to  that  blessed  triumph,  and  be  concerned  beyond  the 
of  a  bare  spectator. 
Persuasions  to  piety  now-a-days  are  usually  in  scorn  called 
;hing :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this,  how  contemptible  an 
ice  soever  it  be  grown,  will  be  no  indecency  in  this  instance ; 
kt  it  will  not  be  absurd  if  his  history,  who    deservedly   was 
[oned  among  the  best  of  preachers,  whose  life  was  the  best  of 
^ns,  should  bear  a  correspondence  to  its  subject,  and  pro- 
ly  close  with  an  application :  that  it  adjures  all  persons  to 
e  what  ihey  promised  God  Almighty  they  would  be  in  their  bap- 
smal  vows,  what  they  see  the  glorious  saints  and  martyrs  and 
mfessors,  and  in  particular  this  holy  man  has  been  before  them ; 
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be  what  is  most  honourable,  most  easy  and  advantageous  to  be  at 
present;  and,  in  a  word,  to  render  themselves  such  as  they 
desire  to  be  upon  their  death-beds,  before  they  leave  the  world, 
and  then  would  be  for  ever. 

Which  blest  atchievement  as  it  was  the  great  design  of  the 
excellent  doctor^s  both  words  and  writings,  his  thoughts  and 
actions,  is  also  (besides  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  friendship  and 
to  virtue)  the  only  aim  of  this  imperfect,  but  yet  aifectionate  and 
well-meant,  account :  and  may  almighty  God  by  the  assistance  of 
his  grace  give  all  of  these  this  their  most  earnestly-desired  effect 
and  issue ! 


By  the  generous  piety  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God  Hum- 
phrey lord  bishop  of  Sarum,  there  is  now  erected  to  the  sacred 
memory  of  this  great  person  in  the  parish-church  of  Hampton, 
the  place  of  his  interment,  a  fair  monument  of  white  marble 
bearing  this  inscription. 

HENRICUS  HAMMONDUS. 

Ad  cujus  nomen  assurgit 
Quicquid  est  gentis  literatse, 

(Dignum  nomen 

Quod  auro,  non  atramento. 

Nee  in  mannore  perituro,  sed  adamante  potius  exaretur) 

Musagetes  celeberrimus,  vir  plane  summus, 

Theologus  omnium  consummatissimus, 

Eruditse  pietatis  decus  simul  et  exemplar ; 

Sacri  codicis  interpres 

Facile  omnium  oculatissimus, 

Errorum  malleus 

Post  homines  natos  felioissimus, 

Veritatis  hyperaspistes 

Supra-quam-dici-potest  nervosus ; 

In  ci\jus  scriptis 

Elucescunt 

Ingenii  gravitas  et  acumen, 

Judicii  sublimitas  et  'ArpijScta, 

Sententiarum  'Oyicog  et  Anvorij^, 

Docendi  methodus  utilissima, 

Nusquam  dormitans  diligentia. 

Hammondus  (inquam)  6  ndw. 
In  ipsa  mortis  vioinia  positus, 
Immortalitati  quasi  contiguus, 
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Exuviae  mortis  venerandas 

(Pneter  quas  nihil  mortale  habuit) 

Sub  obscuro  hoc  marmore 

Latere  voluit, 

VII.  Cal.  Maias, 

Ann.  iEtat.  lv. 

MDCLX. 

lie  marble  tablet  would  receive  no  more  in  charge :  but  ours 
l^g  greater  liberty,  I  shall  set  down  the  whole  elogie,  as  it 
^  upon  the  affectionate  pen  of  the  reverend  doctor  T.  Pierce, 
was  employed  to  draw  it  up. 

Sed  latere  qui  voluit,  ipsas  latebras  iUustrat ; 

£t  pagum  alias  obscurum 

Invitus  cogit  inclarescere. 

Nullibi  MviifiSavvov  ill!  potest  deesse. 

Qui,  nisi  &^tofivijfA6vevrov, 

Nihil  aut  dixit  aut  fecit  unquam. 

*Avdpl  yevvaiip  Tcaaa  yti  rd^oc, 

Animi  dotibus  ita  annos  anteverterat, 

Ut  in  ipsa  linguae  infiintia  rplyXutrrog, 

Eaque  setate  Magister  Artium, 

Qua  vix  alii  tyrones>  esset. 

Tarn  sagaci  ^t  industria, 

Ut  horas  etiam  subsecivas  utilius  perderet 

Quam  pleriq;  mortalium  serias  suas  coUocarunt. 

Nemo  rectiuB  de  se  meruit. 

Nemo  sensit  demissius; 

Nihil  eo  aut  excelsius  erat,  aut  humilius. 

Scriptis  suis  factisque 

Sibi  uni  non  placuit. 

Qui  tam  calamo  quam  vita 

Humano  generi  complacuerat, 

Ita  labores  pro  Dei  sponsa,  ipsoq;  Deo  exantlavit, 

Ut  ccelum  ipsum  ipsius  humeiis  incubuisse  videretur. 

UapaXkriXiav  omnem  supergressus 

Romanenses  vicit,  profligavit  Genevates, 

De  utrisque  triumpharunt 

Et  Veritas  et  Hammondus  : 

Utrisque  merito  triumphatuiis, 

Ab  Hammondo  victis,  et  Veritate. 

Qualis  ille  inter  amicos  censendus  erit. 

Qui  demereri  sibi  adversos  vel  hostes  potuit  ? 

Omnes  haereses  incendiarias 

Atramento  suo  deleri  maluit, 

Quam  ipsorum  aut  sanguine  extingui, 

Aut  dispendio  animse  expiari. 
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CobU  indi^fena 

£o  divitias  prsemittebat, 

Ut  ubi  cor  jam  erat, 

Ibi  etiam  thesaurus  esset : 

lo  hoc  uno  avarus, 

Quod  prolixe  benevolus  prodiga  manu  erogavit, 

iEternitatem  in  foenore  lucraturus. 

Quicquid  habuit,  voluit  habere, 

Etiam  invalidse  valetudinis. 

Ita  habuit  in  deliciis  non  magis  facere  quam  sufferre 

Totam  Dei  voluntatem,  ut  frui  etiam  videretur 

Vel  morbi  tsedio. 

Summam  animi  yakfivriv  testatam  fecit 

Hilaris  irons  et  exporrecta : 

Nusquam  alias  in  filiis  hominum 

Gratior  ex  pulchro  veniebat  corpore  virtus. 

Omne  jam  tulerat  punctum. 

Omnium  plausus, 

Cum  mors,  quasi  suum  adjiciens  calculum, 

Funesta  lithiasi  terris  abstulit 

Coeli  aviduro, 

Maturum  coelo. 

Abi,  viator, 

Pauca  sufficiat  delibasse : 

Reliqua  serse  posteritati  narranda  restant, 

Quibus  pro  merito  enarrandis 

Una  setas  non  sufficit. 
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These  confusions  kept  increasing,  under  diffSerent  forms,  each  more  ridi- 
culous or  more  horrid  than  the  other,  till  this  miserable  nation,  now  become 
the  scorn  and  opprobrium  of  the  whole  earth,  at  length  grew  tired,  rather 
than  ashamed,  of  its  repeated  follies.  In  this  temper  they  hastily  recalled 
the  heir  of  the  monarchy :  and  as  the  cause  of  all  these  miseries  had  been 
their  insisting  on  unreasonable  conditions  from  the  crown,  they  did  like  men 
driven  out  of  one  extreme,  who  never  take  breath  till  they  have  plunged 
themselves  into  another,  they  strove  to  atone  for  their  unjust  demands  upon 
the  virtuous  father,  by  the  most  lavish  concessions  to  his  flagitious  son :  who 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  with  all  those  advantages  of  an  undefined  prero- 
gative, which  an  ambitious  prince  could  wish  for  the  foundation  of  an  arbi- 
trary system :  A  sad  presage  to  the  friends  of  liberty,  that  their  generous 
labours  were  not  yet  at  an  end  I  Indeed,  within  less  than  half  a  century,  the 
old  feunily  projects,  taken  up  again  by  the  two  last  princes  of  this  line, 
revived  the  public  quarrel.  But  it  was  conducted  under  happier  auspices, 
not  by  the  assistance  of  sectaries,  but  by  the  national  church;  and 
concluded  in  the  final  establishment  of  a  free  constitution. 

Bishop  Warburton. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Life  of  Bishop  Sanderson,  written  by  Isaac  Walton  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  is  here  printed  intire  from  the  third 
impression,  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  and  bearing  date  1686.  It 
was  first  published  in  a  somewhat  less  correct  state,  in  the  year 
1678,  and  was  then  accompanied  by  some  short  Tracts,  written 
by  Sanderson,  and  by  a  Sermon  of  Bichard  Hooker'^s,  found  in 
the  study  of  bishop  Andrews ;  circumstances  which  it  is  proper 
to  mention,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  some  passages  in  the 
following  Preface. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVBKBND  AND  HONOURABLE 

GEORGE,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER, 

PRELATE   OF   THB   GARTER, 
AND    ONE    OP    UI8    MAJESTY'S    PRIVY    COUNCIL. 

My  Lord, 

If  I  should  undertake  to  enumerate  the  many  favours  and  advan- 
tages I  have  had  by  my  very  long  acquaintance  with  your  lord- 
ship, I  should  enter  upon  an  employment,  that  might  prove  as 
tedious,  as  the  collecting  of  the  materials  for  this  poor  monument, 
which  I  have  erected,  and  do  dedicate  to  the  memory  of  your 
beloved  friend  Dr.  Sanderson.  But,  though  I  will  not  venture  to 
do  that ;  yet,  I  do  remember  with  pleasure  and  remonstrate  with 
gratitude,  that  your  lordship  made  me  known  to  him,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth,  and  Dr.  Hammond ;  men,  whose  merits  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

My  friendship  with  the  first  was  begun  almost  forty  years  past, 
when  I  was  as  far  from  a  thought,  as  a  desire  to  out-live  him ; 
and  farther  from  an  intention  to  write  his  life :  but  the  wise  Dis- 
poser of  all  men''s  lives  and  actions  hath  prolonged  the  first,  and 
now  permitted  the  last ;  which  is  here  dedicated  to  your  lordship 
(and  as  it  ought  to  be)  with  all  humility,  and  a  desire  that  it  may 
remain,  as  a  public  testimony  of  my  gratitude. 

My  lord, 
Your  most  affectionate  old  friend, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

IzAAC  Walton. 
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I  DARE  neither  think,  nor  assure  the  reader,  that  I  have  com- 
mitted no  mistakes  in  this  relation  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Sanderson  ; 
but  am  sure,  there  is  none  that  are  either  wilful,  or  very  material. 
I  confess  it  was  worthy  the  employment  of  some  person  of  more 
learning  and  greater  abilities  than  I  can  pretend  to ;  and  I  have 
not  a  little  wondered  that  none  have  yet  been  so  grateful  to  him 
and  posterity,  as  to  undertake  it.  For  as  it  may  be  noted,  that 
our  Saviour  had  a  care,  that  for  Mary  Magdalen'*s  kindness  to  him, 
her  name  should  never  be  forgotten :  so  I  conceive,  the  great 
satisfaction  many  scholars  have  already  had,  and  the  unborn  world 
is  like  to  have,  by  his  exact,  clear  and  useful  learning ;  and  might 
have  by  a  true  narrative  of  his  matchless  meekness,  his  calm  for- 
titude and  the  innocence  of  his  whole  life ;  doth  justly  challenge 
the  like  from  this  present  age ;  that  posterity  may  not  be  igno- 
rant of  them :  and  it  is  to  me  a  wonder,  that  it  has  been  already 
fifteen  years  neglected.  But,  in  saying  this,  my  meaning  is  not 
to  upbraid  others  (I  am  far  from  that)  but  excuse  myself,  or  beg 
pardon  for  daring  to  attempt  it. 

This  being  premised  I  desire  to  tell  the  reader,  that  in  this  rela- 
tion I  have  been  so  bold,  as  to  paraphrase  and  say,  what  I  think 
he  (whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  know  well)  would  have  said  upon 
the  same  occasions ;  and  if  I  have  been  too  bold  in  doing  so,  and 
cannot  now  beg  pardon  of  him  that  loved  me ;  yet,  I  do  of  my 
reader,  from  whom  I  desire  the  same  favour. 

And,  though  my  age  might  have  procured  me  a  writ  of  ease, 
and  that  secured  me  from  all  further  trouble  in  this  kind; 
yet  I  met  with  such  persuasions  to  undertake  it,  and  so  many 
willing  informers  since,  and  from  them  and  others,  such  helps  and 
encouragements  to  proceed,  that  when  I  found  myself  faint  and 
weary  of  the  burthen  with  which  I  have  loaden  myself,  and  some- 
time ready  to  lay  it  down  ;   yet  time  and  new  strength  hath  at 
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last  brought  it  to  be  what  it  now  is,  and  is  here  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  with  it  this  desire ;  that  he  will  take  notice  that  Dr. 
Sanderson  did  in  his  will  or  last  sickness  advertise  that  after  his 
death  nothing  of  his  might  be  printed ;  because  that  might  be  said 
to  he  his  which  indeed  toas  not ;  and  also,  for  that  he  might  have 
changed  his  opinion  since  he  first  writ  it,  as  it  is  thought  he 
has  since  he  writ  his  Pax  Ecclesice.  And  though  these  reasons 
ought  to  be  regarded,  yet  regarded  so,  as  he  resolves  in  his  case 
of  conscience  concerning  rash  vows,  that  there  may  appear  very 
good  second  reasons,  why  we  may  forbear  to  perform  them.  How- 
ever, for  his  said  reasons,  they  ought  to  be  read  as  we  do  Apo- 
cryphal Scripture ;  to  explain,  but  not  oblige  us  to  so  firm  a 
belief  of  what  is  here  presented  as  his. 

And  I  have  this  to  say  more ;  that  as  in  my  queries  for  writing 
Dr.  Sanderson's  Life,  I  met  with  these  little  tracts  annexed; 
80  in  my  former  queries  for  my  information  to  write  the  life  of 
venerable  Mr.  Hooker,  I  met  with  a  sermon,  which  I  also  believe 
was  really  his,  and  here  is  presented  as  his  to  the  reader.  It  is 
affirmed  (and  I  have  met  with  reason  to  believe  it)  that  there  be 
some  artists,  that  do  certainly  know  an  original  picture  from  a 
copy ;  and  in  what  age  of  the  world,  and  by  whom  drawn :  and 
if  so,  then  I  hope  it  may  be  as  safely  affirmed,  that  what  is  here 
presented  for  theirs,  is  so  like  their  temper  of  mind,  their  other 
writings,  the  times  when,  and  the  occasions  upon  which  they 
were  writ,  that  all  readers  may  safely  conclude,  they  could  be 
writ  by  none  but  venerable  Mr.  Hooker,  and  the  humble  and 
learned  Dr.  Sanderson. 

And  lastly,  the  trouble  being  now  past,  I  look  back  and  am  glad 
that  I  have  collected  these  memoirs  of  this  humble  man,  which  lay 
scattered,  and  have  contracted  them  into  a  narrower  compass ; 
and  if  I  have  by  the  pleasant  toil  of  so  doing,  either  pleased  or 
profited  any  man,  I  have  attained  what  I  designed  when  I  first 
undertook  it :  but  I  seriously  wish,  both  for  the  reader^  and  Dr. 
Sanderson'*s  sake,  that  posterity  had  known  his  great  learning  and 
virtue  by  a  better  pen ;  by  such  a  pen,  as  could  have  made  his 
life  as  immortal  as  his  learning  and  merits  ought  to  be. 

I.  W. 


BISHOP  SANDERSON. 


Doctor  Robert  Sanderson,  the  late  learned  bishop  of  Lin- 
cohi,  whose  life  I  intend  to  write  with  all  truth  and  equal  plain- 
ness, was  bom  the  nineteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  * 
of  our  redemption,  1587.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Botherham 
in  the  county  of  York,  a  town  of  good  note,  and  the  more,  for 
that  Thomas  Botherham,  sometime  archbishop  of  that  see,  was 
bom  in  it ;  a  man,  whose  great  wisdom  and  bounty,  and  sanctity 
of  life,  gave  a  denomination  to  it,  or  hath  made  it  the  more  memo- 
rable ;  as  indeed  it  ought  also  to  be,  for  being  the  birth-place  of 
our  Bobert  Sanderson.  And,  the  reader  will  be  of  my  belief,  if 
this  humble  relation  of  his  life  can  hold  any  proportion  with  his 
great  sanctity,  his  useful  learning,  and  his  many  other  extraordi- 
nary endowments. 

He  was  the  second  and  youngest  son  of  Bobert  Sanderson  of 
Gilthwait-hall  in  the  said  parish  and  county,  esq.  by  Elizabeth  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Bichard  Carr  of  Buterthwate-hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Ecclesfield  in  the  said  county  of  York,  gentleman. 

This  Bobert  Sanderson  the  father,  was  descended  from  a  numer- 
ous, ancient  and  honourable  family  of  his  own  name:  for  the 
search  of  which  truth,  I  refer  my  reader,  that  inclines  to  it,  to 
Dr.  Thoroton's  history  of  the  Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire, 
and  other  records ;  not  thinking  it  necessary  here  to  engage  him 
into  a  search  for  bare  titles,  which  are  noted  to  have  in  them 
nothing  of  reality :  for,  titles  not  acquired,  but  derived  only,  do 
but  shew  us  who  of  our  ancestors  have,  and  how  they  have 

^  In  the  yearJ]  Baptised  the  next  day.     "1587.  Sept.  20,  Rob'tus  Saun- 
d'son,  fil.  Rob'ti  Saund'son."    Wood's  Athena,  vol.  iii.  p.  630.    Bliss's  edit. 
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atchieved  that  honour  which  their  descendants  claim,  and  may  not 
be  worthy  to  enjoy.  For  if  those  titles  descend  to  persons  that 
degenerate  into  vice,  and  break  off  the  continued  line  of  learning, 
or  valour,  or  that  virtue  that  acquired  them,  they  destroy  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  that  honour  was  built ;  and  all  the  rubbish 
of  their  degenerousness  ought  to  fall  heavy  on  such  dishonourable 
heads ;  ought  to  fall  so  heavy,  as  to  degrade  them  of  their  titles, 
and  blast  their  memories  with  reproach  and  shame. 

But  this  Robert  Sanderson  lived  worthy  of  his  name  and  family; 
of  which  one  testimony  may  be,  that  Gilbert,  called  the  great  and 
glorious  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  thought  him  not  unworthy  to  be 
joined  with  him  as  a  god-father  to  Gilbert  Sheldon,  the  late  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  to  whose  merits  and  memory  posterity 
(the  clergy  especially)  ought  to  pay  a  reverence. 

But  I  return  to  my  intended  relation  of  Robert  the  son,  who 
(like  Josiah  that  good  king)  began  in  his  youth  to  make  the  laws 
of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  parents,  the  rules  of  his  life ;  seeming 
even  then,  to  dedicate  himself  and  all  his  studies,  to  piety  and 
virtue. 

And,  as  he  was  inclined  to  this  by  that  native  goodness,  with 
which  the  wise  Disposer  of  all  hearts  had  endowed  his ;  so  this 
calm,  this  quiet  and  happy  temper  of  mind  (his  being  mild  and 
averse  to  oppositions)  made  the  whole  course  of  his  life  easy  and 
grateful  both  to  himself  and  others.  And  this  blessed  temper  was 
maintained  and  improved  by  his  prudent  father^s  good  example ; 
as  also,  by  his  frequent  conversing  with  him,  and  scattering  short 
and  virtuous  apophthegms  with  little  pleasant  stories,  and  making 
useful  applications  of  them,  by  which  his  son  was  in  his  infancy 
taught  to  abhor  vanity  and  vice  as  monsters,  and  to  discern  the 
loveliness  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  by  these  means  and  God'*s 
concurring  grace,  his  knowledge  was  so  augmented,  and  his  native 
goodness  so  confirmed,  that  all  became  so  habitual,  as  it  was 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  nature  or  education  were  his 
teachers. 

And  here  let  me  tell  the  reader,  that  these  early  beginnings  of 
virtue  were  by  God's  assisting  grace  blest  with  what  St.  Paul 
seemed  to  beg  for  his  Philippians;  namely,  that  he  thai  had 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,  would  finish  it,  (Phil.  i.  6.)  And 
Almighty  God  did :  for  his  whole  life  was  so  regular  and  innocent, 
that  he  might  have  said  at  his  death  (and  with  truth  and  comfort) 
what  the  same  St.  Paul  said  after  to  the  same  Philippians,  when 
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he  advised  them  to  toalk  as  they  had  him  for  an  example.  (Chap. 
fii.  17.) 

And  this  goodness,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  seemed  to  increase 
as  his  years  did ;  and  with  his  goodness  his  learning,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  laid  in  the  grammar  school  of  Botheram  (that 
being  one  of  those  three  that  were  founded  and  liberally  endowed 
by  the  said  great  and  good  bishop  of  that  name).  And  in  this 
time  of  his  being  a  scholar  there,  he  was  observed  to  use  an 
unwearied  diligence  to  attain  learning,  and  to  have  a  seriousness 
beyond  his  age ',  and  with  it  a  more  than  common  modesty ; 
juid  to  be  of  so  calm  and  obliging  behaviour,  that  the  master  and 
whole  number  of  scholars  loved  him  as  one  man. 

And  in  this  love  and  amity  he  continued  at  that  school,  till 

mbout  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age ;  at  which  time  his  father 

designed  to  improve  his  grammar  learning  by  removing  him  from 

Botheram  to  one  of  the  more  noted  schools  of  Eton  or  West- 

BUDSter :  and  after  a  yearns  stay  there,  then  to  remove  him  thence 

r-lo  Oxford.    But,  as  he  went  with  him,  he  called  on  an  old  friend, 

ft  minister  of  noted  learning,  and  told  him  his  intentions ;  and 

he,  after  many  questions  with  his  son,  received  such  answers 

I  from  him,  that  he  assured  his  father,  his  son  was  so  perfect  a 

f^rtmmarian,  that  he  had  laid  a  good  foundation  to  build  any  or 

tiie  arts  upon;   and   therefore  advised  him  to  shorten  his 

ley,  and  leave  him  at  Oxford.     And  his  father  did  so. 

father  left  him  there  to  the  sole  care  and  manage  of  Dr. 
Kilbie,  who  was  then  rector  of  Lincoln  college:  and  he,  after 
time  and  trial  of  his  manners  and  learning,  thought  fit  to 
I  enter  him  of  that  college,  and  not  long  after  to  matriculate  him 
the  uiiversity,  which  he  did  the  first  of  July  1603 :  but  he 
not  chosen  fellow  till  the  third  of  May  1606;    at  which 
he  had  taken  his  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts ;  at  the  taking 
[if  which  degree,  his  tutor  told  the  rector,  that  his  pupil  Sander- 

'  Bejfcmd Jdi age."]  "For  myself,"  (he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Ser- 

dated  16570  "  I  had  a  desire  I  may  truly  say,  almost  from  my  very 

to  undentand  as  much  as  was  possible  for  me,  the  bottom  of  our 

»n  ;  and  particularly  as  it  stood  in  relation  both  to  the  Papist,  and  (as 

qr  waie  then  styled)  Puritans ;  to  inform  myself  rightly,  wherein  consisted 

B  true  differences  between  them  and  the  church  of  England,  together  with 

i   grounds  of  those  differences:   for  I  eould  even  then  observe  (which 

m  no  hard  matter  to  do),  that  the  most  of  mankind  took  up  their  religion 

lOfi  tratt^  aa  eoatom  or  education  framed  them«  rather  than  choice." 

.  76,  edit  1689. 
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son  had  a  metaphysical  brain,  and  a  matchless  memory :  and 
that  he  thought  he  had  improved,  or  made  the  last  so  by  an  art 
of  his  own  invention.  And  all  the  future  employments  of  his 
life  proved  that  his  tutor  was  not  mistaken. 

I  must  here  stop  my  reader,  and  tell  him,  that  this  Dr.  Kilbie 
was  a  man  of  so  great  learning  and  wisdom,  and  so  excellent  a 
critic  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  he  was  made  professor  of  it  in 
this  university  ;  and  was  also  so  perfect  a  Grecian,  that  he  was 
by  king  James  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
bible :  and  that  this  doctor  and  Mr.  Sanderson  had  frequent  dis- 
courses, and  loved  as  father  and  son.  The  doctor  was  to  ride  a 
journey  into  Derbyshire,  and  took  Mr.  Sanderson  to  bear  him 
company :  and  they  resting  on  a  Sunday  with  the  doctor^s  friend, 
and  going  together  to  that  parish  church  where  they  then  were, 
found  the  young  preacher  to  have  no  more  discretion,  than  to 
waste  a  great  part  of  the  hour  allotted  for  his  sermon  in  excep- 
tions against  the  late  translation '  of  several  words  (not  expecting 
such  a  hearer  as  Dr.  Kilbie)  and  shewed  three  reasons  why  a 
particular  word  should  have  been  otherwise  translated.  When 
evening  prayer  was  ended,  the  preacher  was  invited  to  the 
doctor's  friend's  house ;  where,  after  some  other  conference, 
the  doctor  told  him,  "  He  might  have  preached  more  useful 
doctrine,  and  not  have  filled  his  auditors'  ears  with  needless 
exceptions  against  the  late  translation ;  and  for  that  word,  for 
which  he  ofiered  to  that  poor  congregation  three  reasons,  why  it 
ought  to  have  been  translated  as  he  said ;  he  and  others  had 
considered  all  them,  and  found  thirteen  more  considerable  reasons 
why  it  was  translated  as  now  printed :"  and  told  him,  "  If  his 
friend,  then  attending  him,  should  prove  guilty  of  such  indis- 
cretion, he  should  forfeit  his  favour."  To  which  Mr.  Sanderson 
said,  "  He  hoped  he  should  not."  And  the  preacher  was  so 
ingenuous  as  to  say,  "  He  would  not  justify  himself."  And  so 
I  return  to  Oxford. 

In  the  year  1608  (July  the  11th,)  Mr.  Sanderson  was  com- 
pleated  master  of  arts.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  for  the  attaining 
these  dignities  the  time  was  shorter  than  was  then,  or  is  now 
required  ;  but  either  his  birth,  or  the  well  performance  of  some 

•  Late  translation,']  Meaning  the  authorized  version  then  just  made,  and 
of  which  Dr.  Kilbie  was  one  of  the  authors.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  Oxford 
divines  appointed  to  translate  the  four  greater  prophets,  with  the  Lamenttr 
tions  and  the  twelve  lesser  prophets. 
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extraordinary  exercise,  or  some  other  merit,  made  him  so :  and 
the  reader  is  requested  to  believe  that  it  was  the  last ;  and 
requested  to  believe  also,  that  if  I  be  mistaken  in  the  time,  the 
coUege  records  have  mis-informed  me :  but  I  hope  they  have 
not. 

In  that  year  of  1608,  he  was  (November  the  7th,)  by  his  college 
chosen  reader  of  logic  in  the  house ;  which  he  performed  so  well, 
that  he  was  chosen  again  the  sixth  of  November  1609.  In  the 
year  1613,  he  was  chosen  sub-rector  of  the  college,  and  the  like 
for  the  year  1614;  and  chosen  again  to  the  same  dignity  and 
trust  for  the  year  1616. 

In  all  which  time  and  employments,  his  abilities  and  behaviour 
were  such,  as  procured  him  both  love  and  reverence  from  the 
whole  society;  there  being  no  exception  against  him  for  any 
faults,  but  a  sorrow  for  the  infirmities  of  his  being  too  timorous 
and  bashful,  both  which  were,  God  knows,  so  connatural,  as 
they  never  left  him.  And  I  know  not  whether  his  lovers  ought 
to  wish  they  had ;  for  they  proved  so  like  the  radical  moisture  in 
man^s  body,  that  they  preserved  the  life  of  virtue  in  his  soul, 
which  by  God'^s  assisting  grace  never  left  him,  till  this  life  put  on 
immortality.  Of  which  happy  infirmities  (if  they  may  be  so 
called)  more  hereafter. 

In  the  year  1 61 4,  he  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors 
for  the  university.  And  it  was  not  to  satisfy  any  ambition  of  his 
own,  but  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  rector,  and  whole  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  who  had  not  had  a  proctor  chosen 
out  of  their  college  for  the  space  of  sixty  years  (namely  not  from 
the  year  1554,  unto  his  standing)  ;  and  they  persuaded  him,  that 
if  he  would  but  stand  for  proctor,  his  merits  were  so  generally 
known,  and  he  so  well  beloved,  that  it  was  but  appearing,  and 
he  would  infallibly  carry  it  against  any  opposers :  and  told  him, 
"  That  he  would  by  that  means  recover  a  right  or  reputation 
that  was  seemingly  dead  to  his  college.'"'  By  these  and  other 
like  persuasions  he  yielded  up  his  own  reason  to  theirs,  and 
appeared  to  stand  for  proctor.  But  that  election  was  carried  on 
by  so  sudden  and  secret  and  by  so  powerful  a  faction,  that  he 
mist  it.  Which  when  he  understood,  he  professed  seriously  to 
his  friends,  '^  That  if  he  were  troubled  at  the  disappointment,  it 
was  for  their,  and  not  for  his  own  sake  :  for  he  was  far  from  any 
desire  of  such  an  employment,  as  must  be  managed  with  charge 
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and  trouble,  and  was  too  usually  rewarded  with  hard  censures,  or 
hatred,  or  both/'' 

In  the  year  following  he  was  earnestly  persuaded  by  Dr.  EObie 
and  others,  to  renew  the  logic  lectures  which  he  had  read  for 
some  years  past  in  his  college ;  and  that  done,  to  methodize  and 
print  them,  for  the  ease  and  public  good  of  posterity. 

And  though  he  had  an  averseness  to  appear  publicly  in  print, 
yet  after  many  serious  solicitations  and  some  second  thoughts  of 
his  own,  he  laid  aside  his  modesty,  and  promised  he  would  ;  and 
he  did  so  in  that  year  1615.  And  the  book  proved,  as  his 
friends  seemed  to  prophecy,  that  is,  of  great  and  general  use, 
whether  we  respect  the  art  or  the  author.  For  logic  may  be 
said  to  be  an  art  of  right  reasoning ;  an  art  that  undeceives  men, 
who  take  falsehood  for  truth ;  and  enables  men  to  pass  a  true 
judgment  and  detect  those  fallacies  which  in  some  men''s  under* 
standings  usurp  the  place  of  right  reason.  And  how  great  a 
master  our  author  was  in  this  art,  may  easily  appear  from  that 
clearness  of  method,  argument,  and  demonstration,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  all  his  other  writings.  And  that  he  who  had 
attained  to  so  great  a  dexterity  in  the  use  of  reason  himself,  was 
best  qualified  to  prescribe  rules  and  directions  for  the  instruction 
of  others.  And  I  am  the  more  satisfied  of  the  excellency  and 
usefulness  of  this  his  first  public  undertaking,  by  hearing,  that 
most  tutors  in  both  universities  teach  Dr.  Sanderson'^s  logic  to 
their  pupils,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  they  are  to  build  their 
future  studies  in  philosophy.  And  for  a  further  confirmation  of  my 
belief  the  reader  may  note,  that  since  this  his  book  of  logic  was 
first  printed,  there  has  not  been  less  than  ten  thousand  sold : 
and  that  it  is  like  to  continue  both  to  discover  truth  and  to  clear 
and  confirm  the  reason  of  the  unborn  world. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  his  former  standing  for  a 
proctor^s  place,  and  being  disappointed,  must  prove  much  dis- 
pleasing to  a  man  of  his  great  wisdom  and  modesty,  and  create 
in  him  an  averseness  to  run  a  second  hazard  of  his  credit  and 
content ;  and  yet,  he  was  assured  by  Dr.  Kilbie,  and  the  fellows 
of  his  own  college,  and  most  of  those  that  had  opposed  him  'in 
the  former  election,  that  his  book  of  logic  had  purchased  for  him 
such  a  belief  of  his  learning  and  prudence,  and  his  behaviour  at 
the  former  election  had  got  for  him  so  great  and  so  general  a 
love,  that  all  his  former  opposers  repented  what  they  had  done ; 
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and  therefore  persuaded  him  to  venture  to  stand  a  second  time. 
And  upon  these  and  other  like  encouragements,  he  did  again 
(but  not  without  an  inward  unwillingness,)  yield  up  his  own 
leason  to  theirs,  and  promised  to  stand.  And  he  did  so ;  and 
was  the  tenth  of  April,  1616,  chosen  senior  proctor  for  the  year 
Ibllowing,  Mr.  Charles  Crook  of  Christ-Church  being  then  chosen 
Ihe  junior. 

In  this  year  of  his  being  proctor  there  happened  many  memo- 
isble  accidents,  part  of  which  I  will  relate.  Namely,  Dr.  Robert 
^bbot,  master  of  Baliol  college,  and  regim  professor  of  divinity 
(who  being  elected  or  consecrated  bishop  of  Sarum  some  months 
llrfore)  was  solemnly  conducted  out  of  Oxford  towards  his  dio* 

$,  by  the  heads  of  all  houses,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  all  the 
iversity.     And  it  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Prideaux  succeeded 

in  the  professorship,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  year  1642, 
jing  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester)  at  which  time  our  now 

^tor  Mr.  Sanderson,  succeeded  him  in  the  reffitts  professor- 

And  in  this  year  Dr.  Arthur  Lake  (then  warden  of  New  Col- 
i)  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells :  a  man 
whom  I  take  myself  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  he  made  the 
it  trust  conmiitted  to  hini,  the  chief  care  and  whole  business 
his  life.    And  one  testimony  of  this  truth  may  be,  that  he  sate 
ly  with  his  chancellor  in  his  consistory,  and  at  least  advised,  if 
t  assisted  in  most  sentences  for  the  punishing  of  such  offenders 
deserved  church  censures.     And  it  may  be  noted,  that  after  a 
itence  for  penance  was  pronounced,  he  did  very  rarely  or  never, 
of  any  commutation  for  the  offence,  but  did  usually  see  the 
itence  for  penance  executed  ;  and  then,  as  usually  preached  a 
ion  of  mortification  and  repentance,  and  did  so  apply  them  to 
offenders,  that  then  stood  before  him,  as  begot  in  them,  then, 
devout  contrition,  and  at  least  resolutions  to  amend  their  lives; 
id  having  done  that,  he  would  take  them  (though  never  so  poor) 
dinner  with  him,  and  use  them  friendly,  and  dismiss  them  with 
blessing,  and  persuasions  to  a  virtuous  life,  and  beg  them  for 
nr  own  sakes  to  believe  him.    And  his  humility,  and  charity,  and 
other  Christian  excellencies  were  all  like  this.     Of  all  which 
reader  may  inform  himself  in  his  life,  truly  writ  and  printed 
liefore  his  excellent  sermons. 

«    And  in  this  year  also,  the  very  prudent  and  very  wise  lord 
imere,  who  was  so  very  long  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and 

t 
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then  of  Oxford,  resigning  up  the  last,  the  right  honourable,  and 
magnificent,  William  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 

And  in  this  year,  our  late  king  Charles  the  first  (then  prince  of 
Wales)  came  honourably  attended  to  Oxford  ;  and  having  deli- 
berately visited  the  university,  the  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries, 
he  and  his  attendants  were  entertained  with  ceremonies  and  feast- 
ing suitable  to  their  dignity  and  merits. 

And  in  this  year  king  James  sent  letters*  to  the  university  for 
the  regulating  their  studies :  especially  of  the  young  divines ; 
advising  they  should  not  rely  on  modern  sums  and  systems,  but 
study  the  fathers  and  councils,  and  the  more  primitive  learning. 
And  this  advice  was  occasioned  by  the  indiscreet  inferences  made 
by  very  many  preachers  out  of  Mr.  Calvin**s  doctrine  concerning 
predestination,  universal  redemption,  the  irresistibility  of  God's 
grace,  and  of  some  other  knotty  points  depending  upon  these ; 
points  which  many  think  were  not,  but  by  interpreters  were  forced 
to  be  Mr.  Calvin's  meaning ;  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  I 
pretend  not  to  have  an  ability  to  judge ;  my  meaning  in  this  rela- 
tion being  only  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  occasion  of  the 
king's  letter. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  various  accidents  of  this  year  did 
afibrd  our  proctor  large  and  laudable  matter  to  dilate  and  discourse 
upon ;  and,  that  though  his  office  seemed,  according  to  statute  and 
custom,  to  require  him  to  do  so  at  his  leaving  it ;  yet  he  chose 
rather  to  pass  them  over  with  some  very  short  observations,  and 
present  the  governors,  and  his  other  hearers,  with  rules  to  keep 
up  discipline  and  order  in  the  university ;  which  at  that  time  was 
either  by  defective  statutes,  or  want  of  the  due  execution  of  those 
that  were  good,  grown  to  be  extremely  irregular.  And  in  this 
year  also,  the  magisterial  part  of  the  proctor  required  more  dili- 
gence, and  was  more  difficult  to  be  managed  than  formerly,  by 
reason  of  a  multiplicity  of  new  statutes,  which  begot  much  con- 
fusion ;  some  of  which  statutes  were  then  and  not  till  then,  and 
others  suddenly  after,  put  into  an  useful  execution.  And  though 
these  statutes  were  not  then  made  so  perfectly  useful,  as  they 
were  designed,  till  archbishop  Laud's  time  (who  assisted  in  the 
forming  and  promoting  them)  yet,  our  present  proctor  made  them 
as  effectual  as  discretion  and  diligence  could  do.     Of  which  one 

^  Sent  letters.^  See  above,  the  Life  of  Donne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  66  U2;  and  Life 
of  Hammond,  p.  331,  note. 
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example  may  seem  worthy  the  noting,  namely,  that  if  in  his  night- 
walk  he  met  with  irregular  scholars  absent  from  their  colleges  at 
university  hours,  or  disordered  by  drink,  or  in  scandalous  com- 
^  pany,  he  did  not  use  his  power  of  punishing  to  an  extremity ;  but 
did  usually  take  their  names,  and  a  promise  to  appear  before  him 
imsent  for  next  morning :  and  when  they  did,  convinced  them 
with  such  obligingness,  and  reason  added  to  it,  that  they  parted 
from  him  vrith  such  resolutions  as  the  man  after  God'^s  own  heart 
was  possessed  with,  when  he  said  to  God,  There  is  mercy  with 
tkm^  and  therefore  thou  $haU  be  feared,  (Psal.  cxxx.)  And  by 
this,  and  a  like  behaviour  to  all  men,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  lay 
down  this  dangerous  employment,  as  but  very  few,  if  any  have 
dime,  even  without  an  enemy. 

After  his  proctor'^s  speech  was  ended,  and  he  retired  with  a 
friend  into  a  convenient  privacy ;  he  looked  upon  his  friend  with 
9L  more  than  common  cheerfulness,  and  spake  to  him  to  this  pur- 
pote.  ^^  I  look  back  upon  my  late  employment  with  some  content 
to  myself,  and  a  great  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  that  he 
luitli  made  me  of  a  temper  not  apt  to  provoke  the  meanest  of 
mankind,  but  rather  to  pass  by  infirmities,  if  noted ;  and  in  this 
cnqployment  I  have  had  (God  knows)  many  occasions  to  do  both. 
And  when  I  consider  how  many  of  a  contrary  temper,  are  by 
|:fliidden  and  small  occasions  transported,  and  hurried  by  anger  to 
commit  such  errors,  as  they  in  that  passion  could  not  foresee, 
and  win  in  their  more  calm  and  deliberate  thoughts  upbraid,  and 
lequire  repentance ;  and  consider,  that  though  repentance  secures 
■mm  from  the  punishment  of  any  sin,  yet  how  much  more  comfort^ 
able  it  is  to  be  innocent,  than  need  pardon ;  and  consider,  that 
crrorB  against  men,  though  pardoned  both  by  God  and  them,  do 
jei  leave  such  anxious  and  upbraiding  impressions  in  the  memory, 
as  abate  of  the  offender's  content :  when  I  consider  all  this,  and 
that  God  hath  of  his  goodness  given  me  a  temper,  that  he  hath 
prevented  me  from  running  into  such  enormities,  I  remember  my 
temper  with  joy  and  thankfulness.  And  though  I  cannot  say 
with  David  (I  wish  I  could)  that  therefore  his  praise  shall  akoays 
t§immy  mouth  (Psalm  cxxx.) ;  yet  I  hope,  that  by  his  grace,  and 
tlaii  grace  seconded  by  my  endeavours,  it  shall  never  be  blotted 
out  of  my  memory ;  and  I  now  beseech  Almighty  God  that  it 
levermay.^ 

And  here  I  must  look  back,  and  mention  one  passage  more  in 
JOB  proctorBhip,  which  is;   that  Gilbert  Sheldon,  the  late  lord 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  this  year  sent  to  Trinity  college  in 
that  university ;  and  not  long  after  his  entrance  there,  a  letter 
was  sent  after  him  from  his  god-father  (the  father  of  our  proctor) 
to  let  his  son  know  it,  and  commend  his  god-son  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  a  more  than  common  care  of  his  behaviour ;  which 
proved  a  pleasing  injunction  to  our  proctor,  who  was  so  gladly 
obedient  to  his  father'^s  desire,  that  he  some  few  days  after  sent 
his  servitor  to  intreat  Mr.  Sheldon  to  his  chamber  next  morning. 
But  it  seems  Mr.  Sheldon  having  (like  a  young  man  as  he  was) 
run  into  some  such  irregularity  as  made  him  conscious  he  had 
transgressed  his  statutes,  did  therefore  apprehend  the  proctor^s  in- 
vitation as  an  introduction  to  punishment ;  the  fear  of  which  made 
his  bed  restless  that  night ;  but  at  their  meeting  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  fear  vanished  immediately  by  the  proctor^s  chearful  coun- 
tenance, and  the  freedom  of  their  discourse  of  friends.  And  let 
me  tell  my  reader,  that  this  first  meeting  proved  the  beginning  of 
as  spiritual  a  friendship  as  human  nature  is  capable  of:  of  a 
friendship  free  from  all  self-ends :  and  it  continued  to  be  so,  till 
death  forced  a  separation  of  it  on  earth ;  but  it  is  now  reunited  in 
heaven. 

And  now,  having  given  this  account  of  his  behaviour,  and  the 
considerable  accidents  in  his  proctorship,  I  proceed  to  tell  my 
reader,  that  this  busy  employment  being  ended,  he  preached  his 
sermon  for  his  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  in  an  elegant  Latin, 
and  as  remarkable  for  the  method  and  matter,  as  hath  been 
preached  in  that  university  since  that  day.  And  having  well  per- 
formed his  other  exercises  for  that  degree,  he  took  it  the  nine  and 
twentieth  of  May  following,  having  been  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  in  the  year  1611,  by  John  King,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  dean  of  Christ-church,  and  then 
knew  him  so  well,  that  he  owned  it  at  his  ordination,  and  became 
his  most  affectionate  friend.  And  in  this  year,  being  about  the 
29th  of  his  age,  he  took  from  the  university  a  license  to  preach. 

In  the  year  1618,  he  was  by  sir  Nicholas  Sanderson,  lord  vis- 
count Castleton,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wibberton,  not  far 
from  Boston  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  a  living  of  very  good  value ; 
but  it  lay  in  so  low  and  wet  a  part  of  that  country,  as  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  health.  And  health  being  (next  to  a  good  con- 
science) the  greatest  of  God's  blessings  in  this  life,  and  requiring 
therefore  of  every  man  a  care  and  diligence  to  preserve  it ;  and 
he,  apprehending  a  danger  of  losing  it,  if  he  continued  at  Wib- 
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berton  a  second  winter,  did  therefore  resign  it  back  into  the  hands 
of  his  worthy  kinsman  and  patron,  about  one  year  after  his  dona- 
tion of  it  to  him. 

And  about  this  time  of  his  resignation  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Boothby  Pannel  in  the  same  county  of  Lincoln ;  a 
town  which  has  been  made  famous,  and  must  continue  to  be 
famous,  because  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  humble  and  learned  Dr. 
Sanderson,  was  more  than  forty  years  parson  of  Boothby  Pannel, 
and  from  thence  dated  all  or  most  of  his  matchless  writings. 

To  this  living  (which  was  of  less  value,  but  a  purer  air  than 
Wibberton)  he  was  presented  by  Thomas  Harrington  of  the  same 
county  and  parish,  esq. ;  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  family, 
and  of  great  use  and  esteem  in  his  country  during  his  whole  life. 
And  in  this  Boothby  Pannel  the  meek  and  charitable  Dr.  Sander- 
son and  his  patron  lived  with  an  endearing,  mutual,  and  comfort- 
able friendsUp,  till  the  death  of  the  last  put  a  period  to  it. 

About  the  time  that  he  was  made  parson  of  Boothby  Pannel, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship  of  Lincoln  college  unto  the  then  rector 
and  fellows ;  and  his  resignation  is  recorded  in  these  words. 

"  Ego  Robertus  Sanderson  per,  &c. 
"  I  Robert  Sanderson,  fellow  of  the  college  of  St.  Mary^s  and 
All- Saints,  commonly  called  Lincoln  college,  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  do  freely  and  willingly  resign  into  the  hands  of  the  rector 
and  fellows,  all  the  right  and  title  that  I  have  in  the  said  college, 
wishing  to  them  and  their  successors,  all  peace,  and  piety,  and 
happiness,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

"ROBEET  SaNDEESON.' 

''May  6,  1619.^ 


And  not  long  after  this  resignation,  he  was  by  the  then  bishop 
of  York,  (or  the  king,  sede  vacante)  made  prebend  of  the  colle- 
giate church  of  Southwell  •  in  that  diocese ;  and  shortly  after  of 
Lincoln  by  the  bishop  of  that  see. 

And  being  now  resolved  to  set  down  his  rest  in  a  quiet  privacy 
at  Boothby  Pannel,  and  looking  back  with  some  sadness  upon  his 
removal  from  his  general  and  cheerful  acquaintance  left  in  Oxford, 
and  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  a  university  life,  he  could  not  but 

*  SouthweU.^  See  lA/e  of  Wolsey,  vol.  i.  p.  625,  note. 
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think  the  want  of  society  would  render  this  of  a  country  parson 
still  more  uncomfortable,  by  reason  of  that  want  of  conversation ; 
and  therefore  he  did  put  on  some  faint  purposes  to  marry.  For 
he  had  considered  that  though  marriage  be  cumbered  with  more 
worldly  care  than  a  single  life ;  yet  a  complying  and  prudent  wife 
changes  those  very  cares  into  so  mutual  joys,  as  makes  them 
become  like  the  sufferings  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  would  not  have 
wanted,  (Colos.  I.  24,)  because  they  occasioned  his  repidng  in 
them.  And  he  having  well  considered  this,  and  observed  the 
secret  unutterable  joys  that  children  beget  in  parents,  and  the 
mutual  pleasures  and  contented  trouble  of  their  daily  care  and 
constant  endeavours  to  bring  up  those  Uttle  images  of  themselves, 
so  as  to  make  them  as  happy  as  all  those  cares  and  endeavours  can 
make  them :  he,  having  considered  all  this,  the  hopes  of  such 
happiness  turned  his  faint  purpose  into  a  positive  resolution  to 
marry.  And  he  was  so  happy  as  to  obtain  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Nelson,  bachelor  in  divinity,  then  rector  of  Haugham 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln  (a  man  of  noted  worth  and  learning). 
And  the  Oiver  of  all  good  things  was  so  good  to  him,  as  to  give 
him  such  a  wife  as  was  suitable  to  his  own  desires  :  a  wife,  that 
made  his  life  happy  by  being  always  content  when  he  was  cheerful ; 
that  was  always  cheerful  when  he  was  content ;  that  divided  her 
joys  with  him,  and  abated  of  his  sorrow,  by  bearing  a  part 
of  that  burthen ;  a  wife,  that  demonstrated  her  affection  by  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  all  his  desires,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life ;  and  at  his  death  too  ;  for  she  out-lived  him. 

And  in  this  Boothby  Pannel  he  either  found  or  made  his 
parishioners  peaceable,  and  complying  with  him  in  the  constant^ 
decent,  and  regular  service  of  God.  And  thus  his  parish,  his 
patron  and  he  Uved  together  in  a  religious  love,  and  a  contented 
quietness :  he  not  troubling  their  thoughts  by  preaching  high  and 
useless  notions,  but  such,  and  only  such  plain  truths  as  were 
necessary  to  be  known,  believed,  and  practised  in  order  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  their  own  salvation.  And  their  assent  to 
what  he  taught  was  testified  by  such  a  conformity  to  his  doctrine, 
as  declared  they  beUeved  and  loved  him.  For  it  may  be  noted 
he  would  often  say,  ^^  That  without  the  last,  the  most  evident 
truths  (heard  as  from  an  enemy,  or  an  evil  liver)  either  are  not, 
(or  are  at  least  the  less)  effectual ;  and  usually  rather  harden, 
than  convince  the  hearer." 

And  this  excellent  man  did  not  think  his  duty  discharged  by 
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only  reading  the  Church-prayers,  catechizing,  preaching,  and 
administring  the  sacraments  seasonably ;  but  thought  (if  the  law, 
or  the  canons  may  seem  to  injoin  no  more,  yet)  that  God  would 
require  more  than  the  defective  laws  of  man^s  making,  can  or  do 
enjoin ;  even  the  performance  of  that  inward  law,  which  Almighty 
Grod  hath  imprinted  in  the  conscience  of  all  good  Ghristians,  and 
inclines  those  whom  he  loves  to  perform.  He  considering  this, 
did  therefore  become  a  law  to  himself,  practising  not  only  what 
the  law  enjoins,  but  what  his  conscience  told  him  was  his  duty, 
in  reconciling  differences,  and  preventing  law-suits,  both  in  his 
parish  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  which  may  be  added  his 
often  visiting  sick  and  disconsolate  families,  persuading  them  to 
patience,  and  raising  them  from  dejection  by  his  advice  and 
cheerful  discourse,  and  by  adding  his  own  alms,  if  there  were 
any  so  poor  as  to  need  it ;  considering  how  acceptable  it  is  to 
Almighty  God,  when  we  do  as  we  are  advised  by  St.  Paul, 
(Gal.  vi.  2,)  help  to  hear  one  another*8  burthen^  either  of  sorrow  or 
want :  and  what  a  comfort  it  will  be,  when  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  shall  call  us  to  a  strict  account  as  well  for  that  evil  we  have 
done,  as  the  good  we  have  omitted,  to  remember  we  have  com- 
forted and  been  helpful  to  a  dejected  or  distressed  family. 

And  that  his  practice  was  to  do  good  the  following  narrative 
may  be  one  example.  He  met  with  a  poor  dejected  neighbour 
that  complained  he  had  taken  a  meadow,  the  rent  of  which  was 
91.  a  year ;  and  when  the  hay  was  made  ready  to  be  carried  into 
his  bam,  several  days  constant  rain  had  so  raised  the  water,  that 
a  sudden  flood  carried  all  away,  and  his  rich  landlord  would  abate 
him  no  rent ;  and  that  unless  he  had  half  abated,  he  and  seven 
children  were  utterly  undone.  It  may  be  noted,  that  in  this  age 
there  are  a  sort  of  people  so  unlike  the  God  of  mercy,  so  void  of 
the  bowels  of  pity,  that  they  love  only  themselves  and  children ; 
love  them  so,  as  not  to  be  concerned,  whether  the  rest  of  man- 
kind waste  their  days  in  sorrow  or  shame ;  people  that  are  curst 
with  riches,  and  a  mistake  that  nothing  but  riches  can  make 
them  and  theirs  happy.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Sanderson ; 
for  he  was  concerned,  and  spoke  comfortably  to  the  poor  dejected 
man ;  bade  him  go  home  and  pray ;  and  not  load  himself  with 
sorrow,  for  he  would  go  to  his  landlord  next  morning,  and  if  his 
landlord  would  not  abate  what  ho  desired,  he  and  a  friend  would 
pay  it  for  him. 
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To  the  landlord  he  went  next  day ;  and  in  a  conference  the 
doctor  presented  to  him  the  sad  condition  of  his  poor  dejected 
tenant ;  telling  him  how  much  God  is  pleased  when  men  compas- 
sionate the  poor  :  and  told  him,  that  though  God  loves  sacrifice, 
yet  he  loves  mercy  so  much  better,  that  he  is  best  pleased  when 
he  is  called  the  God  of  mercy :  and  told  him  the  riches  he  was 
possessed  of  were  given  him  by  that  God  of  mercy,  who  would 
not  be  pleased,  if  he  that  had  so  much  given,  yea,  and  forgiven 
him  too,  should  prove  like  the  rich  steward  in  the  Gospel,  thai 
took  his  fellow  servant  by  the  throat  to  make  him  pay  the  utmost 
farthing.  This  he  told  him.  And  told  him,  that  the  law  of  this 
nation  (by  which  law  he  claims  his  rent)  does  not  undertake  to 
make  men  honest  or  merciful  (that  was  too  nice  an  undertaking) ; 
but  does  what  it  can  to  restrain  men  from  being  dishonest  or 
unmerciful ;  and  yet  that  our  law  was  defective  in  both :  and 
that  taking  any  rent  from  his  poor  tenant,  for  what  God  suffered 
him  not  to  enjoy,  though  the  law  allowed  him  to  do  so,  yet  if  he 
did  so,  he  was  too  like  that  rich  steward  which  he  had  mentioned 
to  him ;  and  told  him,  that  riches  so  gotten,  and  added  to  his 
great  estate,  would,  as  Job  says,  prove  like  gravel  in  his  teeth ; 
would  in  time  so  corrode  his  conscience,  or  become  so  nauseous 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  that  he  would  then  labour  to 
vomit  it  up,  and  not  be  able ;  and  therefore  advised  him  (being 
very  rich,)  to  make  friends  of  his  unrighteous  mammori^  before  that 
evil  day  come  upon  him :  but  however,  neither  for  his  own  sake, 
nor  for  God*'s  sake,  to  take  any  rent  of  his  poor  dejected  sad 
tenant,  for  that  were  to  gain  a  temporal,  and  lose  his  eternal 
happiness.  These  and  other  such  reasons  were  urged  with  so 
grave  and  so  compassionate  an  earnestness,  that  the  landlord 
forgave  his  tenant  the  whole  rent. 

The  reader  will  easily  beheve  that  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  was 
himself  so  meek  and  merciful,  did  suddenly  and  gladly  carry  this 
comfortable  news  to  the  dejected  tenant ;  and  will  believe  also, 
that  at  the  telling  of  it  there  was  a  mutual  rejoicing.  It  was 
one  of  Job's  boasts,  that  he  had  seen  none  perish  for  tioant  of 
chathing :  and  thai  he  had  often  made  the  heart  of  the  widow  to 
rejoice.  (Job  xxxi.)  And  doubtless  Dr.  Sanderson  might  have 
made  the  same  religious  boast  of  this,  and  very  many  like  occa- 
sions: but  since  he  did  not,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  this  just 
occasion  to  do  it  for  him;   and  that  I  can  tell  the   reader, 
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I  might  tire  myself  and  him  in  telling  how  like  the  whole 
course  of  Dr.  Sanderson'^s  life  was  to  this  which  I  have  now 
related. 

Thus  he  went  on  in  an  obscure  and  quiet  privacy,  doing 
good  daily  both  by  word  and  by  deed,  as  often  as  any  occasion 
offered  itself;  yet  not  so  obscurely,  but  that  his  very  great 
learning,  prudence  and  piety  were  much  noted  and  valued  by  the 
liuhop  of  his  diocese,  and  by  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
that  country.  By  the  first  of  which  he  was  often  summoned  to 
preach  many  visitation  sermons,  and  by  the  latter  at  many  assizes. 
Which  sermons,  though  they  were  much  esteemed  by  them  that 
procured  and  were  fit  to  judge  them ;  yet  they  were  the  less 
valued,  because  he  read  them,  which  he  was  forced  to  do ;  for 
though  he  had  an  extraordinary  memory  (even  the  art  of  it)  yet 
he  was  punished  with  such  an  innate,  invincible  fear  and  bashful- 
neas,  that  his  memory  was  wholly  useless,  as  to  the  repetition  of 
^lus  sermons,  so  as  he  had  writ  them ;  which  gave  occasion  to  say, 
rhen  some  of  them  were  first  printed  and  exposed  to  censure, 
[.(which  was  in  the  year  1632)  ^^  That  the  best  sermons  that  were 
lerer  read,  were  never  preached/' 

In  this  contented  obscurity  he  continued,  till  the  learned  and 
f^ouB  archbishop  Laud,  who  knew  him  well  in  Oxford  (for  he 
his  contemporary  there)  told  the  king  (it  was  the  knowing 
[and  conscientious  king  Charles  the  I.)  that  there  was  one  Mr. 
'.Sanderson,  an  obscure  country  minister,  that  was  of  such  sin- 
[^eerity,  and  so  excellent  in  all  casuistical  learning,  that  he  desired 
fliis  majesty  would  take  so  much  notice  of  him  as  to  make  him 
\iSB  chaplain.  The  king  granted  it  most  willingly,  and  gave  the 
ip  charge  to  hasten  it,  for  he  longed  to  discourse  with  a  man 
■Hmt  had  dedicated  his  studies  to  that  useful  part  of  learning. 
|l3ie  bishop  forgot  not  the  king^s  desire,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  was 
le  his  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  November  following  (1631). 
[And  when  the  king  and  he  became  better  known  to  each  other, 
aa  it  is  said,  that  after  many  hard  questions  put  to  the 
»het  Daniel^  king  Darius  found  (Dan.  vi.)  an  excellent  y}irit  in 
m;  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Sanderson  and  our  excellent  king ;  who 
mng  put  many  cases  of  conscience  to  him,  received  from  Mr. 
inderson  such  deliberate,  safe,  and  clear  solutions,  as  gave  him 
I  great  content,  in  conversing  with  him,  (which  he  did  several 
nea  in  private,)  that  at  the  end  of  his  month'^s  attendance  the 
mg  told  him ;  "  He  should  long  for  the  next  November ;  for  he 
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resolved  to  have  a  more  inward  acquaintance  with  him^  when 
that  month  and  he  returned.''^  And  when  the  month  and  he  did 
return,  the  good  king  was  never  absent  from  his  sermons,  and 
Would  usually  say,  "  I  carry  my  ears  to  hear  other  preachers,  but 
I  carry  my  conscience  to  hear  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly/' And  this  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  posterity,  that 
the  king  thought  what  he  spake :  for  he  took  him  to  be  his  ad- 
viser in  that  quiet  part  of  his  life ;  and  he  proved  to  be  his  com- 
forter in  those  days  of  his  affliction,  when  he  was  under  such  a 
restraint  as  he  apprehended  himself  to  be  in  danger  of  death  or 
deposing.     Of  which  more  hereafter. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  this  good  king  (which  was  1625)  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a  clerk  of  the  convocation  for  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  which  I  here  mention,  because  about  that  time  did  arise 
many  disputes  about  predestination,  and  the  many  critical  points 
that  depend  upon,  or  are  interwoven  in  it ;  occasioned,  as  was 
said,  by  a  disquisition  of  new  principles  of  Mr.  Calvin'^s  (though 
others  say  they  were  long  before  his  time).  But  of  these  Dr. 
Sanderson  then  drew  up  for  his  own  satisfaction '  such  a  scheme 

'  His  oum  satisfaction.']  We  possess  from  the  bishop's  own  pen,  in  a 
letter  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  a  narrative  of  the  change  which  took  place 
in  his  sentiments  at  this  period ;  and  of  the  commencement  and  foundation 
of  his  theological  studies  about  eighteen  years  before,  too  important  to  be 
omitted  here. 

"  When  I  began  to  set  myself  to  the  study  of  divinity  as  my  proper  busi- 
ness, which  was  after  I  had  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  being  then  nearly 
twenty  one  years  of  age,  the  first  thing  I  thought  fit  for  me  to  do,  was  to 
consider  well  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  which  I  had  formerly 
read  over,  twice  or  thrice,  and  whereunto  I  had  subscribed.  And  because  I 
had  then  met  with  some  puritanical  pamphlets  written  against  the  liturgy  and 
ceremonies,  although  most  of  the  arguments  therein  were  such  as  needed  no 
great  skill  to  give  satisfactory  answers  unto,  yet  for  my  fuller  satisfaction  (the 
question  being  de  rebus  agendis,  and  so  the  more  suitable  to  my  proper  incli- 
nation) I  read  over,  with  great  diligence  and  no  less  delight,  that  excellent 
piece  of  learned  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  And  I  have  great  cause  to 
bless  God  for  it,  that  so  I  did,  not  only  for  that  it  much  bo^  cleared  and 
settled  my  judgment  for  ever  after  in  many  very  weighty  points  (as  of 
Scandal,  Christian  Liberty,  Obligation  of  Laws,  Obedience,  &c.)  but  thai  it 
also  proved  (by  his  good  providence)  a  good  preparative  to  me  (that  I  ny 
not  antidote)  for  the  reading  of  Calvin's  Institutions  with  more  caution,  than 
perhaps  otherwise  I  should  have  done.  For  that  book  was  commended  to 
me,  as  it  was  generally  to  all  young  scholars  in  those  times,  as  the  best  and 
perfectest  system  of  divinity,  and  fittest  to  be  laid  as  a  ground-work  in  the 
study  of  that  profession.     And  indeed,  being  so  prepared  as  is  said,  my 
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(he  called  it  P(mb  Ecclmw)  as  then  gave  himself,  and  hath  since, 
given  others  such  satisfaction,  that  it  still  remains  to  be  of  great 

expectation  was  not  at  all  deceived  in  the  reading  of  those  institutions.  I 
found,  so  far  aa  I  was  then  able  to  judge,  the  method  exact,  the  expressions 
dear,  the  stile  grave  and  unaffected ;  his  doctrine  for  the  most  part  conform 
to  9L  Augostin's ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  work  very  elaborate,  and  useful  to 
tiie  diorches  of  God  in  a  good  measure ;  and  might  have  been,  I  verily 
believe,  much  more  useful,  if  the  honour  of  his  name  had  not  given  so  much 
reputation  to  his  very  errors.  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  have  reaped 
great  benefit  by  the  reading  thereof.  But  as  for  the  questions  of  Election, 
Reprobation,  Effectual  Grace,  Perseverance,  &c.  I  took  as  little  notice  of 
the  two  first,  as  of  any  other  thing  contained  in  the  book ;  both  because  I 
was  always  a^aid  to  pry  much  into  those  secrets,  and  because  I  could  not 
certoinly  inform  myself  from  his  own  writings,  whether  he  were  a  SuprU' 
kquarianf  as  most  speak  him,  and  he  seemeth  often  to  incline  much  that 
way,  or  a  Smb-Utptarian,  as  sundry  passages  in  the  book  seem  to  import. 
But  giving  myself  mostly  still  to  the  study  of  moral  divinity,  and  taking 
most  other  things  upon  trust,  as  they  were  in  a  manner  generally  taught, 
both  in  the  schools  and  pulpits  in  both  universities,  I  did  for  many  years 
together  acquiesce,  without  troubling  myself  any  further  about  them,  in  the 
more  commonly  received  opinions  concerning  both  these  two,  and  the  other 
points  depending  thereupon :  yet  in  the  Sub'lapsarian  way  ever,  which 
seemed  to  me  of  the  two  the  more  moderate,  rational  and  agreeable  to  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  God  :  for  the  rigid  Supra-lapsarian  doctrine  could 
never  find  any  entertainment  in  my  thoughts,  from  first  to  last. 

**  But  in  1625  a  parliament  being  called,  wherein  I  was  chosen  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  convocation  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  during  the  continuance 
of  that  parliament,  which  was  about  four  months,  as  I  remember,  there  was 
some  expectation  that  those  Arminian  points,  the  only  questions  almost  in 
agitation  at  that  time,  should  have  been  debated  by  the  clergy  in  the  con- 
vocation. Which  occasioned  me,  as  it  did  sundry  others,  being  then  at  some 
leisure,  to  endeavour  by  study  and  conference  to  inform  myself,  as  tho- 
roughly and  exactly  in  the  state  of  those  controversies,  as  I  could  have 
opportunity,  and  my  wit  could  serve  me  for  it.  In  order  whereunto,  I  made  it 
my  first  business  to  take  a  survey  of  the  several  different  opinions  concerning 
the  ordering  of  God's  decrees,  as  to  the  salvation  or  damnation  of  men :  not 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be  really  in  mente  divind,  (for  all  his  decrees  are 
eternal,  and  therefore  coetemal,  and  therefore  no  priority  or  posteriority 
among  them,)  but  quoad  nostrum  intelUgendi  modum,  because  we  cannot 
conceive  or  speak  of  the  things  of  God,  but  in  a  way  suitable  to  our  own 
finite  condition  and  understanding ;  even  as  God  himself  hath  been  pleased 
to  reveal  himself  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  like  suitable  conde- 
scennons  and  accommodations.  Which  opinions,  the  better  to  represent 
their  differences  to  the  eye  uno  quasi  intuitu,  for  their  more  easy  conveying  to 
the  understanding  by  that  means,  and  the  avoiding  of  confusion  and  tedious 
discoursing^,  I  reduced  into  five  schemes  or  tables,  much  after  the  manner 
as  I  had  used  to  draw  pedigrees,  (a  thing  which  I  think  you  know  I  have 
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estimation.  He  was  also  chosen  clerk  of  all  the  convocations 
during  that  good  king'*s  reign.  Which  I  here  tell  my  reader, 
because  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  that  convoca- 
tion in  1640,  that  unhappy  long  parliament  and  some  debates  of 
the  predestinarian  points,  as  they  have  been  since  charitably 
handled  betwixt  him,  the  learned  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Dr.  Pierce, 
the  now  reverend  dean  of  Salisbury.  And  here  the  reader  may 
note,  that  in  letters  writ  to  the  said  dean,  Dr.  Sanderson  seems 
to  have  altered  his  judgment  in  some  points,  since  he  writ  his 
scheme  called  Pcuc  Ecclesice ;  which  he  seems  to  say  also  in  his 
last  will,  besides  other  reasons  to  think  so. 

In  the  year  1636,  his  majesty  then  in  his  progress  took  a  fair 
occasion  to  visit  Oxford,  and  to  take  an  entertainment  for  two 
days  for  himself  and  his  honourable  attendants,  which  the  reader 
ought  to  believe  was  suitable  to  their  dignities :  but,  this  is  men* 
tioned,  because  at  the  king'^s  coming  thither,  May  3,  Sanderson 
did  then  attend  him ;  and  was  then  (the  31  of  August)  created 
doctor  of  divinity ;  which  honour  had  an  addition  to  it,  by  having 

very  much  fancied,  as  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  delightful  recreation);  of 
which  scheme^  some  special  friends  to  whom  I  shewed  them,  desired  copies : 
who,  as  it  seemeth,  valuing  them  more  than  I  did,  (for  divers  men  have 
copies  of  them,  as  I  hear,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  such  myself) 
communicated  them  farther,  and  so  they  are  come  into  many  hands.  These 
are  they  which  doctor  Reynolds,  in  his  Epistle  prefixed  to  master  Barlee's 
Correptory  Correction,  had  taken  notice  of.  Having  all  these  schemes  before 
my  eyes  at  once,  so  as  I  might  with  ease  compare  them  one  with  another^ 
and  having  considered  of  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  each,  as 
well  as  I  could,  I  soon  discerned  a  necessity  of  quitting  the  Sub-lapsarian 
way,  of  which  1  had  a  better  liking  before,  as  well  as  the  Supra-lapMarian, 
which  I  could  never  fancy."  Dr.  Hammond's  Pacific  Discourse  of  God's 
Grace  afid  Decrees,  A.D.  1660.  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  669.  It  may 
be  worth  observing  that  this  collection  of  schemes  or  tables  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  tract  published  by  Isaac  Walton  under  the  title  Pag 
EccUsia,  which  Walton  attributes  to  the  year  1625.  In  that  tract  it  is  plain, 
that  he  still  retains  the  Sub-lapsarian  opinion  :  and  there  are  other  reasons  to 
prove  that  the  tracts  are  not  the  same.  In  truth,  the  Pax  Ecclesut  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Sanderson  at  all.  For  Dr.  Hammond  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pacific  Discourse  above  cited.  "  It  seemed 
not  improper  at  this  time,  to  offer  to  public  view  the  present  sentiments  of 
the  judicious  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  regius  professor  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  rather,  because  some  manuscript  tables  of  his  former  thoughts, 
and  some  passages  from  his  sermons,  long  since  preached,  and  now  repub- 
lished, have  been  made  use  of  to  gain  authority  to  those  doctrines  whidi  he 
is  now  fur  from  owning." 
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many  of  the  nobility  of  this  nation  then  made  doctors  and  mas- 
^rs  of  arts  with  him :  some  of  whose  names  shall  be  recorded 
iuid  live  with  his  (and  none  shall  out-live  it).  First  Dr.  Curie 
Snod  Dr.  Wren,  who  were  then  bishops  of  Winton  and  of  Nor- 
|irich  (and  had  formerly  taken  their  degrees  in  Cambridge)  were 
|inth  him  created  doctors  of  divinity  in  his  university.  So  was 
eric  the  son  of  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon :  and  prince  Bu- 
jrt  (who  still  lives)  ;  the  then  duke  of  Lenox ;  earl  of  Hertford ; 
irl  of  Essex ;  of  Berkshire ;  and  very  many  others  of  noble  birth 
[too  many  to  be  named)  were  then  created  masters  of  arts. 
Some  years  before  this  unhappy  long  parliament,  this  nation 
then  happy  and  in  peace,  (though  inwardly  sick  of  being 
I,)  namely  in  the  year  1639,  a  discontented  party  of  the  Scotch 
nirch  were  zealously  restless  for  another  reformation  of  their 
•k  government ;  and  to  that  end  created  a  new  Covenant,  for 
general  taking  of  which  they  pretended  to  petition  the  king 
his  assent,  and  that  he  would  enjoin  the  taking  of  it  by  all  of 
kt  nation :  but  this  petition  was  not  to  be  presented  to  him  by 
committee  of  eight  or  ten  men  of  their  fraternity,  but  by  so 
ty  thousands,  and  they  so  armed,  as  seemed  to  force  an  assent 
what  they  seemed  but  to  request ;  so  that  though  forbidden  by 
kipg,  yet  they  entered  England,  and  in  their  heat  of  zeal  took 
plundered  New-Castle,  where  the  king  w^as  forced  to  meet 
with  an  army ;  but  upon  a  treaty  and  some  concessions,  he 
it  them  back  (though  not  so  rich  as  they  intended,  yet)  for 
time  without  any  blood-shed. — But  oh  !  this  peace  and  this 
^▼enant  were  but  the  fore-runners  of  war,  and  the  many  mise- 
tbat  followed.  For  in  the  year  following  there  were  so  many 
>n  into  the  long  parliament,  that  were  of  a  conjunct  council 
these  very  zealous,  and  as  factious  reformers,  as  begot  such 
confusion  by  the  several  desires  and  designs  in  many  of  the 
ibers  of  that  parliament  (all  did  never  consent)  and  at  last  in 
very  common  people  of  this  nation,  that  they  were  so  lost  by 
itnury  designs,  fears,  and  confusions,  as  to  believe  the  Scots 
their  covenant  would  restore  them  to  that  former  tranquillity 
ich  they  had  lost.  And  to  that  end,  the  presbyterian  party  of 
nation  did  again,  in  the  year  1643,  invite  the  Scotch  cove- 
iters  back  into  England :  and  hither  they  came  marching  with 
^oriously  upon  their  pikes,  and  in  their  hats  with  this  motto, 
or  tie  Crown  and  Covenant  of  both  Kifigdams.  This  I  saw  and 
tSsred  by  it.     But  when  I  look  back  upon  the  ruin  of  families, 
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the  blood-shed,  the  decay  of  common  honesty,  and  how  the 
former  piety  and  plain  dealing  of  this  now  sinful  nation  is  turned 
into  cruelty  and  cunning !  when  I  consider  this,  I  praise  God 
that  he  prevented  me  from  being  of  that  party  which  helped  to 
bring  in  this  covenant,  and  those  sad  coniusions  that  have  fol- 
lowed it.  And  I  have  been  the  bolder  to  say  this  of  myself,  be- 
cause in  a  sad  discourse  with  Dr.  Sanderson,  I  heard  him  make 
the  like  grateful  acknowledgment. 

This  digression  is  intended  for  the  better  information  of  the 
reader  in  what  will  follow  concerning  Dr.  Sanderson.  And  first, 
that  the  covenanters  of  this  nation,  and  their  party  in  parliament, 
made  many  exceptions  against  the  common  prayer  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  seemed  restless  for  another  reformation.  And 
though  their  desires  seemed  not  reasonable  to  the  king  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
others ;  yet  to  quiet  their  consciences,  and  prevent  future  confiir 
sion,  they  did  in  the  year  1641,  desire  Dr.  Sanderson  to  caD  two 
more  of  the  convocation  to  advise  with  him,  and  that  he  would 
then  draw  up  some  such  safe  alterations  as  he  thought  fit  in  the 
service-book,  and  abat«  some  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  least 
material,  for  satisfying  their  consciences ;  and  to  this  end'  he  and 

7  And  to  this  end.']  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particnlar  account 
remaining  of  what  was  consulted  and  prepared  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
I  incline  to  think  however,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  undertaking  in  a 
sermon  of  Sanderson's  Ad  Clerum,  preached  at  Grantham,  Oct.  8,  1641,  on 
Matt.  XV.  9.  §  30. 

"  The  last  use  should  be  an  humble  supplication  to  those  that  have  in 
their  hands  the  ordering  of  the  great  affedrs  of  church  and  state,  that  they 
would,  in  their  goodness  and  wisdom,  make  some  speedy  and  effectual  pro- 
vision, to  repress  the  exorbitant  licentiousness  of  these  times  in  printing  and 
preaching  every  man  what  he  lists,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  scandal  of 
the  reformed  religion,  fomenting  of  superstition  and  error,  and  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  both  of  church  and  commonwealth ;  lest,  if  way  be  still  given 
thereunto,  those  evil  spirits  that  this  late  connivance  hath  raised,  grow  so 
fierce  within  a  while,  that  it  will  trouble  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
kingdom,  to  conjure  them  handsomely  down  again.  But  certainly,  since  we 
find  by  late  experience,  what  wildness  in  some  of  the  lay  people,  what  petu- 
lancy  in  some  of  the  inferior  clergy,  what  insolency  in  some  both  of  the 
laity  and  clergy,  our  land  is  grown  unto,  since  the  reins  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government  have  lain  a  little  slack : — we  cannot  but  see,  what  need  we  have 
to  desire  and  pray,  that  the  ecclesiastical  government  and  power  may  be 
timely  settled  in  some  such  moderate  and  effectual  way ;  as  that  it  may  not  be 
either  too  much  abased  by  them  that  are  to  exercise  it,  or  too  much  despised 
by  those  that  must  live  under  it.     In  the  mean  time,  so  long  as  things  hang 
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iw6  others  did  meet  together  privately  twice  a  week  at  the  dean 
I  of  Westminster's  house,  for  the  space  of  five  months  or  more. 
j  But  not  long  after  that  time,  when  Dr.  Sanderson  had  made  the 
j  Mformation  ready  for  a  view,  the  church  and  state  were  both 
^&Ilen  into  such  a  confusion,  that  Dr.  Sanderson'^s  model  for 
veformation  became  then  useless.  Nevertheless  the  repute  of  his 
IBoderation  and  wisdom  was  such,  that  he  was  in  the  year  1642, 
by  both  houses  of  parliament  to  the  king  then  in  Oxford, 
Ito  be  one  of  their  trustees  for  the  settling  of  church  affairs,  and 
allowed  of  by  the  king  to  be  so ;  but  that  treaty  came  to 
^ihing. 

In  the  year  1643,  the  two  houses  of  parliament  took  upon  them 

make  an  ordinance,  and  call  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  to  debate 

settle  church  controversies,  of  which  many  that  were  elected 

very  unfit  to  judge :  in  which  Dr.  Sanderson  was  also  named 

the  parliament,  but  did  not  appear ;  I  suppose  for  the  same 

)n  that  many  other  worthy  and  learned  men  did  forbear,  the 

ions  wanting  the  king's  authority. 

And  here  I  must  look  back  and  tell  the  reader,  that  in  the 

1642,  he  was  (July  21)  named  by  a  more  undoubted  autho- 

to  a  more  noble  employment,  which  was  to  be  professor  regius 

divmity  in  Oxford ;  but  though  knowledge  be  said  to  puff  up^ 

his  modesty  and  too  mean  an  opinion  of  his  great  abilities, 

some  other  real  or  pretended  reasons  (expressed  in  his  speech', 

loose  and  unsettled,  I  know  not  better  how  to  represent  unto  you  the 

fiux  of  the  times  in  some  respects,  than  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 

r,  T%e  prophets  prophesy  lies,  and  the  priests  get  power  into  their  hands 

iUr  msans,  and  my  people  love  to  have  it  so:  And  what  will  ye  do  in  the 

iktr&f?    (Jer.  v.  31)."  p.  96,  edit.  1686. 

■  ^  Sapressed  in  his  speech,^  There  is  so  much  of  nature,  and  other  interest- 

beantifbl  and  excellent  qualities  in  the  account  which  he  gives  here,  in 

inaugural  oration,  that  though  the  extract  is  long,  I  cannot  refuse  myself 

sa^Sstbud&on  of  producing  it.    The  quotation  begins  with  the  opening  of 

cntion: 

Fottquam  mihi,  integro  jam  quadriennio  et  quod  excorrit,  quicquid  est 

profesaorii  sive  muneris  delegatum,  sive  oneris  impositum  esse  sensi ; 

viz  potest,  auditores,  quam  horruerim  totus,  quam  varise  adversantesque 

cogitatiopce  mox  animum  altematim  incesserint  meum.    Obversabantur 

ante  ocnlos  quamplurima,  quae  virum  longe  viribus  pnestabiliorem 

iflfitkncmqae  qoam  ego  me  aut  esse  puto,  aut  haberi  velim,  a  suscipiendo 

1  arduo  munere  prorsus  absterrerent      Plrovincia  cum  omni  tempore 

leOia,  torn  iUis,  nisi  pcgora  insecuta  essent,  pessimis  temporibus,  post  tot 

novas,  veteves  lenatas  hiereses,  multo  difficilior :  vires,  cum  vel  maxime 

Ff  2 
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^hen  he  first  appeared  in  the  chaur,  and  since  printed)  kept  him 
from  entering  into  it  till  October  1646. 

vigerent,  admodum  exiguae,  et  tunc  accrescentibus  annis  fractae  plurimimi 
imminutaeque ;  memoria  fragilis  et  infida ;  impediti  oiis,  in  hac  etiam  balbes- 
cente  senectute,  infiantia;  vel  ipsius  Latini  sermonis  post  quinque  turn  su- 
perque  lustronim  absentiam  insolentia:  perorandi,  prselegendi,  disputandi, 
determinandi,  caeteraque  quae  higusce  sunt  muneris  praestandi  (quae  fortassis 
ab  his  exigi  fas  est,  qui  assidui  sunt  in  hac  palaestra)  facultas  si  qua  olim  inerat^ 
quum  in  his  studiis  aliquantulum  versaremur,  et  quantUla  turn  ilia !  exoleta 
jam  prorsus  et  plane  nulla.  Denique  ut  minutiora  ilia  praeteream,  longinquse 
raigrationis  cum  famulatu  et  supellectile  qua  librana  qua  domestica,  taedium» 
reliquaque  ab  re  familiari  incommoda :  vel  is  unus,  quem  et  fateri  pudet^  pudor 
plusquam  subrusticus,  et  (quam  facile  patior  amicos  amoris  quodam  errore 
modestiam  interpretari)  invirilis  quaedam  verecundia.  Insuperabilis  ilia  qui- 
dem,  ut  quam  natura  insevit,  firmavit  educatio,  fovit  hactenus,  atque  etiam- 
num  fovet,  tenuitatis  propriae  conscientia ;  sed  qua  tamen  vix  aliud  comperi 
quidquam  a  prima  pueritia  ad  hunc  usque  diem  aut  rationibus  meis  ant 
existimationi  magis  adversarium.  Retundit  haec  assidue  generosiores  quos- 
que  animi  impetus ;  eximium  quid  ausuri  conatus  ^ngit :  memoriam  pessime 
labefactat,  sermonis  vim  aut  praeripit  aut  sistit;  ut,  quod  mihi  visua  sum 
quandoque  mente  concepisse  baud  prorsus  incommode  aut  abs  re,  hoc  aut  non 
ausim  proloqui  statua  tacitumior ;  aut  si  tentem,  sic  timide,  sic  gelide,  sic 
id  faciam  haesitans,  ut  aliquando  praestaret  non  tentasse ;  dicam  verboy  et 
quod  res  est ;  una  haec  timiditas  et  (si  dabitis  vocabulo  veniam)  haec  infiduda 
mei,  ut  de  munere  hoc  detrectando  serio  cogitarim,  atque  etiam  aliud  earn  in 
rem  tentarim,  plus  efficit  quam  caetera  ilia,  quantumvis  gravia,  quae  hactenus 
commemini  universa. 

"  Occurrebant,  dum  isthaec  cogito,  ex  adverse  pauca  quaedam,  nee  asper- 
nanda,  quae  labantem  animum  nonnihil  erigerent,  cunctantemque  subinde 
velut  subjectis  stimulis  in  banc  arenam  propellerent.  Optimi  Regis  judicium : 
crebri  amicorum  hortatus  :  vester  multorum  (ut  illi  submonebant,  et  ego  haud 
inexpertus  humanitatem  vestram  facile  credebam)  in  me  proni  affectua. 
Pepulerunt  ista  fateor  (ut  par  erat)  animum  meum ;  quin  et  commoverunt ; 
Bed  hactenus,  ut  tamen  si  meo  unius  arbitratu  res  statuenda  foret,  nee  longa 
nee  difficilis  futura  esset  deliberatio.  Quid  enim  ?  Patereme  ego  me  aetate 
jam  declivi,  defectis  viribus,  memoria  lubrica,  balbiun  et  pertimidum  senem, 
ex  suavissimo  quo  perfruebar  otio  et  umbra,  in  apricum  et  in  pulverem, 
iniquissimo  tempore,  post  viginti-quinque  annorum  missionem,  quasi  postii- 
minio  et  invitum  rapi  ?  et  quae  me  poterant  satis  expurgasse  cicutae  si  lubens 
consensissem  ?  Quis  non  omnem  mihi  Anticyram  destinatam  ciederet,  ni 
abnuissem,  et  quoad  verecunde  licuit,  restitissem  ? 

"  Elrgo  ne  perduci  poteras,  inquietis,  ut  conditioni  tam  iniquae  acquiesceres 
tandem,  sanus  utrisque  auribus  atque  oculis  ?  Poteram,  ut  videtis,  et  per- 
ductus  sum :  ita  sunt  et  res  humanae,  sic  et  consilia  incerta :  sanusne  an  secus 
ubi  facti  rationem  edidero  vosmet  judicate  :  certe  non  ego  hac  in  re  vel  in- 
genio  meo  obsecutus  sum,  vel  etiam  judicio ;  cui  ut  optatius  fiiit  ita  visum 
est  salutarius  in  tenebris  latitare  securum  quam  cum  labore  et  peiiculo  pro- 
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He  did  for  about  a  year'^s  time  continue  to  read  his  matchless 
lectures,  which  were  first  de  JuramentOy  a  point  very  seraphical, 
and  as  difficult,  and  at  that  time  very  dangerous  to  be  handled  as 
it  ought  to  be.  But  this  learned  man,  as  he  was  eminently  fur- 
nished with  abilities  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  men  upon  that 
important  subject ;  so  he  wanted  not  courage  to  assert  the  true 
obligation  of  it,  and  of  oaths  in  a  degenerate  age,  when  men 
had  made  perjiuy  a  main  part  of,  or  at  least  very  useful  to  their 
religion.  How  much  the  learned  world  stands  obliged  to  him 
for  these  and  his  following  lectures  de  Consdeniia,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  declare,  as  being  very  sensible  that  the  best  pens 
f^  short  in  the  commendation  of  them :  so  that  I  shall  only  add 
that  they  continue  to  this  day,  and  will  do  for  ever,  as  a  complete 
standard  for  the  resolution  of  the  most  material  doubts  in  that 

dire  in  scenam.  Imo  vero  egi  cum  ainicis»  qui  apud  serenissimam  regiam 
nuyestatem  videbantur  aliquid  posse ;  idque  non  una  vice,  coram  et  per  literas 
semel  atque  iterum  obtestatus  sum  per  omnem  amicitiam,  regis  animum  per- 
tentarent  fieri  ne  posset  sine  ipsius  offensione,  ut  de  hac  cathedra  aliter  sta- 
tueretur,  nee  ego  tam  importunum  onus  tarn  imparibus  humeris  sustinere 
oogerer.  Peitentant :  renunciant  fieri  non  posse ;  perstare  in  sententia  regem, 
quod  ante  jussisset  et  id  ratum  esse  velle ;  non  utique  obniterer  porro 
ftuatra,  sed  onus  quod  excutere  non  possem,  qua  possem  animi  alacritate 
subirem  et  perferrem.  Usee  admonitus,  officii  conscientia,  ci^us  voluntati 
obtemperare  debui,  ejus  auctoritati  cessi :  Maxime  cum  altius  insurgerem  (nam 
quae  hactenus  dicta  sunt  ad  humanas  tantum  rationes  pertinent)  et  ut  decuit 
hominem  et  Christianum  et  Theologum,  summam  Dei  Opt.  Max.  providentiam, 
singula  quse  in  terns  aguntur  vel  minutissima  quaequae,  prout  ipsi  coUibitum 
est»  et  suaviter  et  fortiter  moderantis,  diligentius  cogitarem :  scilicet  est  cor 
regis  in  manu  domini,  sicut  derivationes  aquarum  et  pro  beneplacito  suo 
oonvertit  ipsum.  Haec  ego  quo  ssepius  et  attentius  cum  animo  reputavi  meo, 
eo  mihi  propius  conjunctam  cum  regia  voluntate  divinam  etiam  vocationem 
▼isus  sum  contueri.  Si  quidem  nihil  aliud  est,  quantum  ego  quidem  adhuc 
intelligere  potui,  ordinaria  Dei  ad  aliquod  munus  vocatio,  quam  ab  his  penes 
quos  est  plena  et  legitima  de  ejusmodi  rebus  statuendi  potestas,  persons 
ipsorum  judicio  non  inidoneae,  nulla  intercedente  prava  ambitione,  dolo,  ma- 
lisve  artibus,  designatio.  Pervicit  itaque  omnia  impedimenta,  omnia  objecta- 
menta  diluit,  duplex  ilia  parendi  necessitas,  voluntati  regise,  divinae  vocationi. 
Quo  mihi  paratiorem  apud  omnes  bonos,  apud  omnes  sequos  rerum  asstima- 
torea  excusationem  fore  confido,  si  (quod  indubie  futurum  prospicio)  in  obe* 
undo  hoc  tam  illustri,  tam  arduo  munere,  nee  votis  meis,  nee  vestras  expecta- 
tion! satisfacerem.  Dabo  tamen  operam  officio  utcunque  ut  satisfaciam  meo ; 
et  sane,  ut  aliquid  saltem  de  me  fidenter  dicam,  spero  me  aliqua  ex  parte 
satisfacturum :  illud  si  concedatis,  quod  omnino  concedi  debet  et  est  veris- 
simum,  non  satisfecisse  officio,  qui  se  ingessit,  ni  fecerit,  quod  debuit :  satis- 
feciase,  qui  admotus  est,  si  fecerit  quod  potuit " 
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part  of  casuistical  divinity.  And  therefore  I  proceed  to  tdl  the 
reader,  that  about  the  time  of  his  reading  those  lectures  (the 
king  being  then  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  that  part  of  the 
parliament  then  at  Westminster  sent  the  CovenatU^  the  Negaiiv^ 
Oathy  and  I  know  not  what  more  to  Oxford,  to  be  taken  by  the 
doctor  of  the  chair,  and  all  heads  of  houses :  and  all  the  other 
inferior  scholars  of  what  degree  soever,  were  also  to  take  these 
oaths  by  a  fixed  day :  for  those  that  did  not  were  to  abandon 
their  colleges  and  the  university  too,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  beating  of  a  drum ;  and  if  they  remwied  longer,  they 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  spies. 

Dr.  Laud  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Strafford 
and  many  others,  had  been  formerly  murdered,  but  the  king  yet 
was  not ;  and  the  university  had  yet  some  faint  hopes  that  in  a 
treaty  then  in  being  betwixt  him  and  them  that  confined  him,  or 
pretended  to  be  suddenly,  there  might  be  such  an  agre^nent 
made,  that  the  dissenters  in  the  university  might  both  preserve 
their  consciences,  and  the  poor  subsistence  which  they  then 
enjoyed  by  their  colleges. 

And  being  possessed  of  this  mistaken  hope,  that  the  men  in 
present  power  were  not  yet  grown  so  merciless,  as  not  to  allow 
manifest  reason  for  their  not  submitting  to  the  enjoined  oaths, 
the  university  appointed  the  delegates  to  meet,  consider,  and 
draw  up  a  manifesto  to  them,  why  they  could  not  take  those  oaths 
but  by  violation  of  their  consciences.  And  of  these  delegates 
Dr.  Sheldon  (late  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr. 
Sanderson,  Dr.  Morley  (now  bishop  of  Winchester),  and  that 
most  honest,  very  learned,  and  as  judicious  civil  lawyer.  Dr. 
Zouch,  were  a  part :  the  rest  I  cannot  now  name ;  but  the  whole 
number  of  the  delegates  requested  Dr.  Zouch  to  draw  up  the  law 
part,  and  give  it  to  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  he  was  requested  to 
methodize  and  add  what  referred  to  reason  and  conscience,  and 
put  it  into  form.  He  yielded  to  their  desires,  and  did  so.  And 
then  after  they  had  been  read  in  a  full  convocation,  and  allowed 
of,  they  were  printed  in  Latin ',  that  the  parliament'^s  proceedings 
and  the  university  sufferings  might  be  manifested  to  all  nations ; 

"  Printed  in  Latin.']  The  English  copy,  under  the  title,  "  Reasons  of  the 
present  judgment  of  the  University  of  Osdford,  concerning  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  the  Negative  Oath,  and  the  Ordinances  concerning  Discipline 
and  Worship ;  approved  by  general  consent  in  a  full  Ck>nvocation,  June  1st, 
1647/' may  be  found,  along  with  other  tracts  of  Sanderson,  in  the  &ni 
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mnd  the  imposers  of  these  uaths  might  repent,  or  answer  them  : 
iwt  they  were  past  the  first ;  and  for  the  latter,  I  might  swear 
\  thqr  neither  can,  nor  ever  will.  And  these  reasons  were  also  sud- 
^  A&oly  turned  into  English  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  that  all  those  of  these 
^  three  kingdoms  might  the  better  judge  of  the  cause  of  the  loyal 
f  paity'*8  sufferings. 

^       About  this  time  the  Independents  (who  were  then  grown  to 
he  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  army)  had  taken  the  king  from 
a  dose  to  a  more  large  imprisonment,  ^nd  by  their  own  pretences 
to  liberty  of  conscience^  were  obliged  to  allow  somewhat  like  that 
to  the  king,  who  had  in  the  year  1646,  sent  for  Dr.  Sanderson, 
Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Sheldon  (the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury) 
-and  Dr.  Morley  (the  now  bishop  of  Winchester)  to  attend  him, 
fai  order  to  advise  with  them,  how  far  he  might  with  a  good  con- 
science comply  with  the  proposals  of  the  parliament  for  a  peace  in 
Loreh  and  state ;  but  these  having  been  then  denied  by  the 
^^preBbyterian  parliament,  were  now  by  their  own  rules  allowed 
by  those  Independents  now  in  present  power.     And  with 
some  of  those  divines,  Dr.  Sanderson  also  gave  his  attendance  on 
[Ids  majesty  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  preached  there  before  him,  and 
fluid  in  that  attendance  many,  both  public  and  private  conferences 
[%ith  him,  to  his  majesty^s  great  satisfaction.     At  which  time  he 
desired  Dr.  Sandei'son,  being  the  parliament  had  then  proposed 
him  the  abolishing  of  episcopal  government  in  the  church,  as 
insistent  with  monarchy,  and  selling  theirs  and  the  cathedral 
|tBlmrch-land  to  pay  those  soldiers  that  they  had  raised  to  fight 
him,  that  he  would  consider  of  it,  and  declare  his  judg- 
jlnent.     He  undertook  to  do  so,  and  did  it ;  but  it  might  not  be 
lied '  till  our  king^s  happy  restoration,  and  then  it  was.     And 
Dr.  Sanderson^s  then  taking  his  leave  of  his  majesty  in  this  his 
attendance  on  him,  the  king  requested  him  tx>  betake  himself 
[to  the  writing  cases  of  conscience  for  the  good  of  posterity.     To 
rhich  his  answer  was,  ^^  That  he  was  now  grown  old,  and  unfit 

:#£liOD  of  this  life,  published  in  1678 ;  and  also  in  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  iv. 
p.  506—26.  For  the  Latin  copy,  see  Sanderson's  Lectures  De  Jwramenti 
iMigaiume,  at  the  end.  See  also  Wood's  Annals  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford, 
woL  it  part  iL  p.  507.    It  is  an  extremely  valuable  and  interesting  treatise. 

>  AUomed  Jbtin.]  See  lAfe  ofDr,  Hammond  in  this  vol.  p.  347,  note. 

'  Kghi  mot  be  printed,']  "  Bpiscopacy,  as  established  by  law  in  England,  not 
tefmdieial  to  regal  power,  written  in  the  time  of  the  long  parliament  by  the 
..pedal  commoMdqfthe  late  king,  1661." 
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to  write  cases  of  eonseience.^^  But  the  king  was  so  bold  wiUi 
him  as  to  say,  ^'  It  was  the  simplest  answer  he  ever  heard  from 
..  Dr.  Sanderson ;  for  no  young  man  was  fit  to  be  made  a  judge,  or 
write  eases  of  conscience.^^  And  let  me  here  take  occasion  to  tell 
the  reader  this  truth,  very  fit  to  be,  but  not  commonly  known ; 
that  in  one  of  these  conferences  this  conscientious  king  was  told 
by  a  faithful  and  private  intelligencer,  *^  That  if  he  assented  not 
to  the  parliament'^s  proposals,  the  treaty  betwixt  him  and  them 
would  break  immediately,  and  his  life  would  then  be  in  danger ; 
he  was  sure  he  knew  it.''  To  which  his  answer  was,  "  I  have 
done  what  I  can  to  bring  my  conscience  to  a  compliance  with 
their  proposals,  and  cannot ;  and  I  will  not  lose  my  conscience  to 
save  my  life  f'  and  within  a  very  short  time  after,  he  told  Dr. 
Sanderson  and  Dr.  Morley,  or  one  of  them  that  then  waited  with 
him,  ^^  That  the  remembrance  of  two  errors  did  much  afflict  him, 
which  were,  his  assent  to  the  earl  of  Strafford's  death,  and  the 
abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland ' ;  and  that  if  God  ever  restored 
him  to  be  in  a  peaceable  possession  of  his  crown,  he  would  demon- 
strate his  repentance  by  a  public  confession  and  voluntary  penance'' 
(I  think  barefoot)  *'from  the  Tower  of  London,  or  Whitehall,  to 
St.  Paul's  church,  and  desire  the  people  to  intercede  with  God 
for  his  pardon."     I  am  sure  one  of  them  that  told  it  me,  lives 

'  In  Scotland.']  *'  He  never  refused  to  take  to  himself  the  shame  of  those 
acts  wherein  he  had  transgressed,  that  he  might  give  glory  to  his  God.  After 
the  army  had  forced  him  from  Hohnhy,  [or  Holdenhy,  near  Northampton] 
and  in  their  several  removes  had  hrought  him  to  Latimers,  an  house  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  [near  Chesham,  in  Buckinghamshire]  on  August  Ist,  [1 647] 
being  Sunday,  in  the  morning,  hefore  sermon,  he  led  forth  with  him  into  the 
garden  the  rev.  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  then  attended  on  him,  and  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  use  as  his  confessor,  and  drawing  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper,  com- 
manded him  to  read  it,  transcrihe  it,  and  so  deliver  it  to  him  again,  lliis 
paper  contained  several  vows,  which  he  had  obliged  his  soul  unto,  for  the 
glory  of  his  Maker,  the  advance  of  true  piety,  and  emoluments  of  the  church. 
And  among  them  this  was  one ;  that  *  he  would  do  public  penance  for  the 
injustice  he  had  suffered  to  be  done  to  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  his  consent 
to  those  injuries  that  were  done  to  the  church  of  England,'  (though  at  that 
time  he  had  yielded  to  no  more  than  the  taking  away  of  the  high  commission, 
and  the  bishops'  power  to  vote  in  parliament,)  *  and  to  the  church  of  Scot- 
land :'  and  he  adjured  the  doctor,  that  'if  ever  he  saw  him  in  a  condition 
to  observe  that,  or  any  other  of  those  vows,  he  should  solicitously  mind  him 
of  the  obligations,  as  he  dreaded  the  guilt  of  the  breach  should  lie  upon  lus 
own  soul." — The  Royal  Martyr  :  or  the  Life  and  Death  of  King  Charles  L, 
by  Dr.  Richard  Perrinchief,  p.  181,  2,  edit.  1727. 
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still,  and  will  witness  it. — And  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  Dr. 
Sanderson''8  lectures  de  Juramento  were  so  approved  and  valued 
by  the  king,  that  in  this  time  of  his  imprisonment  and  solitude, 
he  translated  them  into  exact  English,  desiring  Dr.  Juxon  (then 
bishop  of  London,)  Dr.  Hammond,  and  sir  Thomas  Herbert 
(who  then  attended  him  in  his  restraint)  to  compare  them  with 
the  original.  The  last  still  lives,  and  has  declared  it,  with  some 
other  of  that  king'^s  excellencies,  in  a  letter  *  under  his  own  hand, 
which  was  lately  shewed  me  by  sir  William  Dugdale,  king  at 
arms.  The  translation  was  designed  to  be  put  into  the  king'^s 
library  at  St.  James'^s ',  but  I  doubt,  not  now  to  be  found  there. 
I  thought  the  honour  of  the  author  and  the  translator  to  be  both 
so  much  concerned  in  this  relation,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  reader,  and  it  is  therefore  here  inserted. 

I  now  return  to  Dr.  Sanderson  in  the  chair  in  Oxford,  where 
they  that  complied  not  in  taking  the  covenant^  negative  oathy  and 
parliament  ordinance  fo^r  church  discipline  and  worship^  were  under 
a  sad  and  daily  apprehension  of  expulsion ;  for  the  visitors '  were 
daily  expected,  and  both  city  and  university  full  of  soldiers,  and  a 
party  of  presbyterian  divines,  that  were  as  greedy  and  ready  to 
possess,  as  the  ignorant  and  ill-natured  visitors  were  to  eject  the 
dissenters  out  of  their  colleges  and  livelihoods.  But  notwith- 
standing. Dr.  Sanderson  did  still  continue  to  read  his  lecture,  and 
did  to  the  very  faces  of  those  presbyterian  divines  and  soldiers, 
read  with  so  much  reason,  and  with  a  calm  fortitude  make  such 
applications,  as  if  they  were  not,  they  ought  to  have  been  ashamed, 
and  begged  pardon  of  God  and  him,  and  forborne  to  do  what  fol- 
lowed. But  these  thriving  sinners  were  hardened ;  and  as  the 
visitors  expelled  the  orthodox,  they  without  scruple  or  shame 
possessed  themselves  immediately  of  their  colleges ;  so  that  with 
the  rest.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  (in  June  1648)  forced  to  pack  up 
and  be  gone,  and  thank  God  he  was  not  imprisoned  as  Dr.  Shel- 
don, Dr.  Hammond,  and  others  then  were. 

I  must  now  again  look  back  to  Oxford,  and  tell  my  reader, 
that  the  year  before  this  expulsion,  when  the  university  had 

*  /«  a  Utter,']  See  Memoirs  of  the  two  last  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
L,  p.  63,  edit.  1813. 

*  King's  library  at  St,  James's.']  Meaning  the  old  Royal  Library,  which 
has  been  mentioned  before  (see  p.  1 99,  note)  as  being  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  Bernard's  Catalogue  it  is  called  "  Biblioiheca  Jacobaa," 

*  The  visitors.]  Compare  above.  Life  of  Hammond,  p.  349. 
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denied  this  subscription,  and  apprehended  the  danger  of  that 
visitation  which  followed,  they  sent  Dr.  Morley,  then  canon  of 
Christ-church  (now  lord  bishop  of  Winchester),  and  others,  to 
petition  the  parh'ament  for  re-calling  the  injunction,  or  a  mitigar 
tion  of  it,  or  to  accept  of  their  reasons  why  they  could  not  take 
the  oaths  enjoined  them ;  and  the  petition  was  by  parliament 
referred  to  a  committee  to  hear  and  report  the  reasons  to  the 
house,  and  a  day  set  for  hearing  them.  This  done,  Dr.  Morley 
and  the  rest  went  to  infonn  and  fee  counsel,  to  plead  their  cause 
on  the  day  appointed :  but  there  had  been  so  many  committed 
for  pleading,  that  none  durst  be  so  bold  as  to  undertake  it  cor- 
dially ;  for  at  this  time  the  privileges  of  that  part  of  the  parlia- 
ment then  sitting  were  become  a  noli  me  tangere  ;  as  sacred  and 
useful  to  them,  as  traditions  ever  were,  or  are  now  to  the  church 
of  Some ;  their  number  must  never  be  known,  and  therefore  not 
without  danger  to  be  meddled  with.  For  which  reason  Dr.  Mor- 
ley was  forced,  for  want  of  counsel,  to  plead  the  university'*s  rea- 
sons for  not  compliance  with  the  parliament's  injunctions ;  and 
though  this  was  done  with  great  reason,  and  a  boldness  equal  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  yet  the  effect  of  it  was,  but  that  he  and 
the  rest  appearing  with  him  were  so  fortunate,  as  to  return  to 
Oxford  without  conunitment.  This  was  some  few  days  before 
the  visitors  and  more  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  drive  the  dis- 
senters out  of  the  university.  And  one  that  was  at  this  time  of 
Dr.  Morley ''s  pleading,  a  powerful  man  in  the  parliament,  and  of 
that  committee,  observing  Dr.  Morley's  behaviour  and  reason, 
and  enquiring  of  him,  and  hearing  a  good  report  of  his  principles 
in  religion,  and  of  his  morals,  was  therefore  willing  to  afford  him 
a  peculiar  favour ;  and  that  he  might  express  it,  sent  for  me  that 
relate  this  story,  and  knew  Dr.  Morley  well,  and  told  me,  *'  He 
had  such  a  love  for  Dr.  Morley,  that  knowing  he  would  not  take 
the  oaths,  and  must  therefore  be  ejected  his  college,  and  leave 
Oxford ;  he  desired  I  would  therefore  write  to  him  to  ride  out  of 
Oxford  when  the  visitors  came  into  it,  and  not  return  till  they 
left  it,  and  he  should  be  sure  then  to  return  in  safety  ;  and  that 
by  so  doing  he  should  without  taking  any  oath  or  other  molesta- 
tion, enjoy  his  canon'^s  place  in  the  college.**'  I  did  receive  this 
intended  kindness  with  a  sudden  gladness,  because  I  was  sure  the 
party  had  a  power  to  do  what  he  professed,  and  as  sure  he  meant 
to  perform  it,  and  did  therefore  write  the  doctor  word  ;  to  which 
his  answer  was,  "  That  I  must  not  fail  to  return  my  friend  '^  (who 
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stall  lives)  '^  his  humble  and  undissembled  thanks,  though  he  could 
not  accept  of  his  intended  kindness ;  for  when  Dr.  Fell  ^^  (then 
the  dean),  '^  Dr.  Oardner,  Dr.  Paine,  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Sander- 
son, and  all  the  rest  of  the  college,  were  turned  out,  except  Dr. 
Wall,  he  should  take  it  to  be,  if  not  a  sin,  yet  a  shame  to  be  left 
behind  with  him  only.''"  Dr.  Wall  I  knew,  and  will  speak  nothing 
of  him, /or  ^  is  dead. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  with  what  a  joyful  willingness  these 
self-loving  reformers  took  possession  of  all  vacant  preferments, 
and  with  what  reluctance  others  parted  with  their  beloved  colleges 
and  subsistence :  but  their  consciences  were  dearer  than  both, 
and  out  they  went ;  the  reformers  possessing  them  without  shame 
or  scruple ;  where  I  will  leave  these  scruple-mongers,  and  proceed 
to  make  an  account  of  the  then  present  affidrs  of  London,  to  be 
the  next  employment  of  my  reader^s  patience. 

And  in  London  all  the  bishop'*s  houses  were  turned  to  be 
prisons,  and  they  filled  with  divines  that  would  not  take  the  cove- 
nant, or  forbear  reading  common-prayer,  or  that  were  accused  for 
some  faults  like  these.  For  it  may  be  noted,  that  about  this 
time  the  parliament  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  encourage  all  lay^ 
men  that  had  occasion  to  complain  of  their  ministers,  for  being 
troublesome  or  scandalous,  or  that  conformed  not  to  orders  of 
parliament,  to  make  their  complaint  to  a  select  committee  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  minister,  though  one  hundred  miles  from  Lon- 
don, was  to  appear  there  and  give  satisfaction,  or  be  sequestered ; 
(and  you  may  be  sure  no  parish  could  want  a  covetous,  or  mali- 
eious,  or  cross-grained  complainant :)  by  which  means  all  prisons 
in  London,  and  in  many  other  places,  became  the  sad  habitations 
of  conforming  divines. 

And  about  this  time  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  having  been  by 
an  unknown  law  condemned  to  die ',  and  the  execution  suspended 
for  some  days,  many  citizens  fearing  time  and  cool  thoughts  might 
procure  his  pardon,  became  so  maliciously  impudent  as  to  shut  up 
their  shops,  ^^  professing  not  to  open  them  till  justice  was  executed.''^ 
This  malice  and  madness  is  scarce  credible^  hut  I  saw  it. 

The  bishops  had  been  about  this  time  voted  out '  of  the  house  of 
parliament,  and  some  upon  that  occasion  sent  to  the  Tower,  which 
made  many  covenanters  rejoice,  and  most  of  them  to  believe 

^  7b  die.l  He  was  beheaded  January  10,  1644-5. 
»  Voted  oil/.]  See  Life  of  Rally  p.  305. 
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Mr.  Brightraan  (who  probably  was  a  well-meaning  man)  to  be 
inspired  when  he  writ  his  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse ;  a  short 
abridgment  of  which  was  now  printed,  cried  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  called  Mr.  Brightman's  Revelation  of  the  Revelation^ 
and  both  bought  up  and  believed  by  all  the  covenanters.  And 
though  he  was  grossly  mistaken  in  other  things,  yet,  because  he 
had  there  made  the  churches  of  Geneva  and  Scotland,  (which  had 
no  bishops)  to  be  Philadelphia  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  amgel  that 
God  loved ;  and  the  power  of  prelacy  to  be  Antichrist^  the  evil 
angel,  which  the  house  of  commons  had  now  so  spued  up,  as  never 
to  recover  their  dignity':  therefore  did  those  covenanters  rejoice, 
approve,  and  applaud  Mr.  Brightman,  for  discovering  and  fore- 
telling the  bishops^  downfall ;  so  that  they  both  riailed  at  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  rejoiced  to  buy  good  penny-worths  of  all 
their  land,  which  their  friends  of  the  house  of  commons  did  afford 
both  to  themselves  and  them,  as  a  reward  for  their  zeal  and  dili- 
gent assistance  to  pull  them  down. 

And  the  bishops^  power  being  now  vacated,  the  common  people 
were  made  so  happy,  as  that  every  parish  might  choose  their  own 
minister,  and  tell  him  when  he  did,  and  when  he  did  not  preach 
true  doctrine :  and  by  this  and  the  like  means  several  churches 
had  several  teachers,  that  prayed  and  preached  for  and  against 
one  another ;  and  engaged  their  hearers  to  contend  furiously  for 
truths  which  they  understood  not ;  some  of  which  I  shall  mention 
in  what  will  follow. 

I  have  heard  of  two  men  that  in  their  discourse  undertook  to 
give  a  character  of  a  third  person ;  and  one  concluded  he  was  a 
very  honest  man,  for  he  toas  beholden  to  him ;  and  the  other  that 
he  was  not,  for  he  was  not  beholden  to  him.  And  something  like 
this  was  in  the  designs  both  of  the  covenanters  and  independents 
(the  last  of  which  were  now  grown  both  as  numerous  and  as  power- 
ful as  the  former)  :  for  though  they  differed  much  in  many  prin- 
ciples, and  preached  against  each  other,  one  making  it  a  sign  of 

•  Recover  their  dignity,']  "  The  Puritans  have  a  strange  kind  of  logic.  A 
seat  in  the  civil  legislature  for  the  bishops  the  Puritans  deemed  an  abuse. 
They  are  now  deprived  of  their  seat,  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  Puritans,  was 
bringing  them  nearer  to  the  primitive  standard.  Yet  this  blessing  (for  such  it 
was,  if  it  brought  them  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  purest  times),  must  be 
reckoned  by  these  very  Puritans,  the  hand  of  God  in  judgment  for  their  sins/* 
Warburton's  Remarks  on  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans;  Works,  vol.  xii. 
p.  395. 
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being  in  the  state  of  grace,  if  we  were  but  zealous  for  the  cove- 
Bant;  and  the  other  not;  for  we  ought  to  buy  and  sell  by  a 
;  measure,  and  to  allow  the  same  liberty  of  conscience  to  others, 
^  idiich  we  by  Scripture  claim  to  ourselves ;  and  therefore  not  to 
L  force  any  to  swear  the  covenant  contrary  to  their  consciences,  and 
^-  probably  lose  both  their  livings  and  liberties  too.  But  though 
these  differed  thus  in  their  conclusions,  yet  they  both  agreed  in 
tbeir  practice  to  preach  down  common  prayer,  and  get  into  the 
.  Ibest  sequestered  livings ;  and  whatever  became  of  the  true  owners, 
their  wives  and  children,  yet  to  continue  in  them  without  the 
least  scruple  of  conscience. 

They  also  made  other  strange  observations  of  election^  reproha- 
tum^  and  free-toilly  and  the  other  points  dependant  upon  these ; 
sach  as  the  wisest  of  the  common  people  were  not  fit  to  judge  of: 
I  am  sure  I  am  not,  though  I  must  mention  some  of  them  histo- 
rically in  a  more  proper  place,  when  I  have  brought  my  reader 
with  me  to  Dr.  Sanderson  at  Boothby  Pannel. 
,  And  in  the  way  thither  I  must  tell  him,  that  a  very  covenanter 
and  a  Scot  too,  that  came  into  England  with  this  unhappy  cove- 
nant, was  got  into  a  good  sequestered  living  by  the  help  of  a 
preebyterian  parish,  which  had  got  the  true  owner  out.  And  this 
Sootdi  presbyterian  being  well  settled  in  this  good  living,  began 
to  reform  the  church-yard,  by  cutting  down  a  large  ewe  tree,  and 
some  other  trees  that  were  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  very 
often  a  shelter  to  the  parishioners :  and  they  excepting  against 
him  for  so  doing,  were  by  him  answered,  "  That  the  trees  were 
\  his,  and  it  was  lawful  for  every  man  to  use  his  own  as  he,  and  not 
aa  others  thought  fit.*^  I  have  heard  (but  do  not  affirm  it)  that 
DO  action  lies  against  him  that  is  so  wicked  as  to  steal  the  wind- 
ll^-sheet  from  off  a  dead  body  after  it  is  buried ;  and  have  heard 
the  reason  to  be,  because  none  were  supposed  to  be  so  void  of 
Immanity;  and,  that  such  a  law  would  vilify  that  nation  that 
woold  but  suppose  so  vile  a  man  to  bo  bom  in  it :  I  speak  this 
because  I  would  not  suppose  any  man  to  do  what  this  covenanter 
did :  and  whether  there  were  any  law  against  him  I  know  not, 
but  pity  the  parish  the  less,  for  turning  out  their  legal  minister. 
We  have  now  overtaken  Dr.  Sanderson  at  Boothby  Pannel, 
where  he  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  himself,  though  in  a  poor,  yet  in 
a  qoiet  and  desired  privacy ;  but  it  proved  otherwise.  For  all 
vomers  of  the  nation  were  filled  with  covenanters,  confusion,  com- 
nuttee-men  and  soldiers,  defacing  monuments,  breaking  painted 
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glass  windows,  and  serving  each  other  to  their  several  ends,  of 
revenge,  or  power,  or  profit;  and  these  committee-men  and 
soldiers  were  most  of  them  so  possessed  with  this  covenant,  that 
they  became  like  those  that  were  infected  with  that  dreadfiil 
plague  of  Athens ;  the  plague  of  which  plague  was,  that  they  by 
it  became  maliciously  r^tless  to  get  into  company,  and  to  joy  (so 
the  historian  *  saith)  when  they  had  infected  others,  even  those  of 
their  moBt  beloved  or  nearest  friends  or  relations;  and  so  though 
there  might  be  some  of  these  covenanters  that  were  beguiled,  and 
meant  well ;  yet  such  were  the  generality  of  them,  and  the  temper 
of  the  times,  that  you  may  be  sure  Dr.  Sanderson,  who  though 
quiet  and  harmless,  yet  was  an  eminent  dissenter  from  them, 
could  therefore  not  live  peaceably ;  nor  did  he.  For  the  soldiers 
would  appear,  and  visibly  oppose  and  disturb  him  in  the  church 
when  he  read  prayers,  some  of  them  pretending  to  advise  him 
how  God  was  to  be  served  more  acceptably ;  which  he  not  approv- 
ing, but  continuing  to  observe  order  and  decent  behaviour  in  read- 
ing the  church  service,  they  forced  his  book  from  him,  and  tore 
it ',  expecting  extemporary  prayers. 

At  this  time  he  was  advised  by  a  parliament-man  of  power  and 
note,  that  loved  and  valued  him  much,  not  to  be  strict  in  reading 
all  the  common  prayer^  but  to  make  some  little  variation,  especially 

■  Thucydides. 

^  Tore  f/.]  "  And  yet  this  excellent  book  hath  had  the  fkte  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  with  a  pen-knife,  and  thrown  into  the  fire ;  but  it  is  not  consumed. 
At  first  it  was  sown  in  tears,  and  is  now  watered  with  tears :  yet  never  was 
any  holy  thing  drowned  and  extinguished  with  tears.  It  began  with  the 
martyrdom  of  the  compilers ;  and  the  church  hath  been  vexed  ever  since  by 
angry  spirits,  and  she  was  forced  to  defend  it  with  much  trouble  and  un- 
quietness.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  all  these  storms  are  sent  but  to  in- 
crease the  zeal  and  confidence  of  the  pious  sons  of  the  church  of  England. 
Indeed  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  the  Common  Prayer  book  had,  was  the 
indifferency  and  indevotion  of  them  that  used  it  but  as  a  common  blessing : 
and  they  who  thought  it  fit  for  the  meanest  of  the  clergy  to  read  prayers,  and 
for  themselves  only  to  preach,  though  they  might  innocently  intend  it,  yet 
did  not  in  that  action  consult  the  honour  of  our  liturgy,  except  where  charity 
or  necessity  did  interpose.  But  when  excellent  things  go  away,  and  then 
look  back  upon  us,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did  upon  St.  Peter,  we  are  more 
moved  than  by  the  nearer  embraces  of  a  full  and  actual  possession.  I  pray 
God  it  may  prove  so  in  our  case,  and  that  we  may  not  be  too  willing  to  be 
discouraged ;  at  least  that  we  may  not  cease  to  love  and  to  desire  what  is  not 
publicly  permitted  to  our  practice  and  profession."  Bp.  Taylor's  Preface  to 
his  Apology  for  authorized  and  set  forms  of  Liturgy,  at  the  end. 
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if  the  soldiers  came  to  watch  him ;  for  if  he  did,  it  might  not  be 
in  the  power  of  him  and  his  other  friends  to  secure  him  from 
taking  the  covenant,  or  sequestration :  for  which  reasons  he  did 
vary  somewhat '  from  the  strict  rules  of  the  rubrick.     I  will  set 

'  Did  vary  somewhat.']  In  a  long  letter,  subjoined  to  the  first  edition  of 
this  life,  under  the  title  of  Bishop  Sanderson's  Judgment  concerning  Submis* 
siom  to  Usurpers,  a  fiiU  account  is  ^ven  of  his  manner  of  performing  the 
whole  public  service  of  the  church :  which  was  in  every  respect  studiously 
conformed,  as  much  as  the  times  would  bear,  to  the  English  hturgy  :  and  the 
letter  is  further  exceedingly  valuable  as  containing  a  vindication  of  the  extent 
to  which  he  submitted,  as  a  point  of  conscience  to  the  usurping  powers,  with- 
out abandoning  his  ministerial  duties,  and  without  persisting,  to  his  own 
destruction,  in  the  usage  of  the  entire  liturgy,  then  forbidden,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  the  severest  penalties.    A  similar  practice  was  very  generally 
followed  by  the  loyal  dergy.    Mr.  Bull,  afterwards  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  occasionally  resorted  to  another  expedient.   "  He  was  sent  for  to 
baptue  the  child  of  a  dissenter  in  his  parish  ;  upon  which  occasion  he  made 
use  of  the  office  of  baptism,  as  prescribed  by  the  church  of  England,  which 
ke  had  got  entirely  by  heart ;  and  he  went  through  it  with  so  much  readiness 
and  freedom,  and  yet  with  so  much  gravity  and  devotion,  and  gave  that  life 
and  spirit  to  all  that  he  deUvered,  that  the  whole  audience  was  extremely 
afPected  with  his  performance :  and  notwithstanding  that  he  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  yet,  they  were  so  ignorant  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  that  they 
did  not  thereby  discover  that  it  was  the  Common  Prayer.    But  after  that  he 
bad  concluded  that  holy  action,  the  father  of  the  child  returned  him  a  great 
many  thanks,  intimating  at  the  same  time,  with  how  much  greater  edification 
they  prayed,  who  entirely  depended  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  for  his  assist- 
ance in  their  extempore  e£Fusions,  than  those  did  who  tied  themselves  up  to 
premeditated  forms ;  and  that  if  he  had  not  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that 
badge  of  popery,  as  he  called  it,  no  body  could  have  formed  the  least  objec- 
tion against  his  excellent  prayers.     Upon  which  Mr.  Bull,  hoping  to  recover 
him  from  his  ill-grounded  prejudices,  shewed  him  the  office  of  baptism  in  the 
liturgy,  wherein  was  contained  every  prayer  which  he  had  offered  up  to  God 
on  that  occasion ;  which,  vnih.  farther  arguments  that  he  then  urged,  so 
effectually  wrought  upon  the  good  man  and  his  whole  family,  that  they  always 
after  that  time  frequented  the  parish  church,  and  never  more  absented  them- 
selves from  Mr.  Bull's  communion.    From  whence  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude, that  as  a  mistaken  zeal  may  throw  contempt  upon  what  justly  deserves 
to  be  admired ;  so  also,  that  gravity,  seriousness,  and  devotion,  in  reading 
the  prayers  are  necessary  to  secure  that  respect  to  the  hturgy  which  its  own 
excellency  requireth  from  us."    Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  by  Robert  Nelson,  Esq., 
p.  39,  edit.  2. 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  Dr.  Nicholas  Bernard,  in  his  Clavi  Trabales,  p.  59» 
(A.n.  1661,)  "that  some  who  had  so  great  a  prejudice  to  the  liturgy,  as  to 
run  out  of  the  church,  when  it  was  offered  to  be  read  out  of  the  book,  when 
1  used  the  very  same  form  in  several  administrations  by  heart,  without  the 
book, — baptism,  communion,  matrimony,  burial,  and  the  like,  they  have 
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down  the  very  words  of  confession  which  he  used,  as  I  have  it 
under  his  own  hand ;  and  tell  the  reader  that  all  his  other  varia- 
tions were  as  little  and  very  much  like  to  this. 

His  Confession. 

''  0  Almighty  God  and  merciful  Father,  we  thy  unworthy  ser- 
vants do  with  shame  and  sorrow  confess,  that  we  have  all  our  life 
long  gone  astray  out  of  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep ;  and  that  by 
following  too  much  the  vain  devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts 
we  have  grievously  offended  against  thy  holy  laws,  both  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed ;  we  have  many  times  left  undone  those  good 
duties,  which  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done ;  and  we  have 
many  times  done  those  evils,  when  we  might  have  avoided  them, 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  We  confess,  0  Lord,  that 
there  is  no  health  at  all,  nor  help  in  any  creature  to  relieve  us ; 
but  all  our  hope  is  in  thy  mercy  ;  whose  justice  we  have  by  our 
sins  so  far  provoked :  have  mercy  therefore  upon  us,  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  offenders :  spare  us,  good  Gt>d,  who 
confess  our  faults,  that  we  perish  not ;  but  according  to  thy  gracious 
promises  declared  unto  mankind  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  restore 
us  upon  our  true  repentance  into  thy  grace  and  favour.  And 
grant,  0  most  merciful  Father,  for  his  sake,  that  we  henceforth 
study  to  serve  and  please  thee  by  leading  a  godly,  righteous,  and  a 
sober  life,  to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name,  and  the  eternal  comfort 
of  our  own  souls,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.**' 

In  these  and  other  provocations  of  tearing  his  service-book,  a 
neighbour  came  on  a  Sunday,  after  the  evening  service  was  ended, 
to  visit  and  condole  with  him  for  the  affront  offered  by  the  soldiers. 
To  whom  he  spake  with  a  composed  patience,  and  said ;  "  God 
hath  restored  me  to  my  desired  privacy,  with  my  wife  and  children, 
where  I  hoped  to  have  met  with  quietness,  and  it  proves  not  so ; 
but  I  will  labour  to  be  pleased,  because  God,  on  whom  I  depend, 
sees  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to  be  quiet.  I  praise  him  that  he  hath 
by  his  grace  prevented  me  from  making  shipwreck  of  a  good  con- 
science to  maintain  me  in  a  place  ^  of  great  reputation  and  profit : 

highly  commended  it,  as  conceiving  they  had  heen  my  own  present  concep- 
tions." 

^  Doctor  of  the  chair. 
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and  though  my  condition  be  such,  that  I  need  the  last,  yet  I  sub- 
mit :  for  Grod  did  not  send  me  into  this  world  to  do  my  own,  but 
suffer  his  will ;  and  I  will  obey  it.'"  Thus  by  a  sublime  depending 
on  his  wise  and  powerful,  and  pitiful  Creator,  he  did  cheerfully 
submit  to  what  God  had  appointed  ;  still  justifying  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine  and  the  reason  of  that  discipline  which  he  had 
preached. 

About  this  time  that  excellent  book  of  the  king'^s  Meditations 
in  his  Solitude  was  printed,  and  made  public ;  and  Dr.  Sanderson 
was  such  a  lover  of  the  author,  and  so  desirous  that  not  this 
nation  only,  but  the  whole  world  should  see  the  character  of  him 
in  that  book,  and  something  of  the  cause  for  which  he  and  many 
others  then  suffered,  that  he  designed  to  turn  it  into  Latin ;  but 
when  he  had  done  half  of  it  most  excellently,  his  friend  Dr.  Earle 
prevented  him,  by  appearing  to  have  done  it,  and  printed  the 
whole  very  weD  before  him. 

And  about  this  time  his  dear  and  most  intimate  friend,  the 
learned  Dr.  Hammond,  came  to  enjoy  a  quiet  conversation  and 
rest  with  him  for  some  days  at  Boothby  Pannel,  and  did  so.  And 
having  formerly  persuaded  him  to  trust  his  excellent  memory, 
and  not  read,  but  try  to  speak  a  sermon  as  he  had  writ  it;  Dr. 
Sanderson  became  so  compliant  as  to  promise  he  would.  And 
to  that  end  they  two  went  early  the  Sunday  following  to  a  neigh- 
bour minister,  and  requested  to  exchange  a  sermon ;  and  they 
did  so.  And  at  Dr.  Sanderson^s  going  into  the  pulpit,  he  gave 
his  sermon  (which  was  a  very  short  one)  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  intending  to  preach  it  as  it  was  writ ;  but  before  he 
had  preached  a  third  part.  Dr.  Hammond  (looking  on  his  sermon 
as  written)  observed  him  to  be  out,  and  so  lost  as  to  the  matter, 
especially  the  method,  that  he  also  became  afraid  for  him :  for  it 
was  discernible  to  many  of  that  plain  auditory.  But  when  he 
had  ended  this  short  sermon,  as  they  two  walked  homeward.  Dr. 
Sanderson  said  with  much  earnestness,  "  Good  doctor,  give  me 
my  sermon,  and  know,  that  neither  you,  nor  any  man  living,  shall 
ever  persuade  me  to  preach  again  without  my  books.^'  To  which 
the  reply  was,  "  Good  doctor,  be  not  angry ;  for  if  ever  I  persuade 
you  to  preach  again  without  book,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  bum 
all  the  books  that  I  am  master  of."*^ 

Part  of  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Hammond^s  visit  was  at  this  time, 
to  discourse  Dr.  Sanderson  about  some  opinions,  in  which  if  they 
did  not  then,  they  had  doubtless  differed  formerly ;  it  was  about 
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those  knotty  points,  which  are  by  the  learned  called  the  quinquar" 
ticular  controversy;  of  which  I  shall  proceed,  not  to  give  any 
judgment  (I  pretend  not  to  that)  but  some  short  historical 
account  which  shall  follow. 

There  had  been,  since  the  unhappy  covenant  was  brought,  and 
so  generally  taken  in  England,  a  liberty  given  or  taken  by  many 
preachers  (those  of  London  especially)  to  preach  and  be  too  posi- 
tive in  the  points  of  universal  redemption,  predestination,  and 
those  other  depending  upon  these.  Some  of  which  preached 
"  That  all  men  were,  before  they  came  into  this  world,  so  pre- 
destinated to  salvation  or  damnation,  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  sin  so,  as  to  lose  the  first,  nor  by  their  most  diligent 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  latter."  Others,  "  That  it  was  not  so ; 
because  then  God  could  not  be  said  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  when  he  himself  had  made  him  so  by  an  inevitable  decree, 
before  he  had  so  much  as  a  being  in  this  world  ^  affirming  there- 
fore, ^'  that  man  had  some  power  left  him  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
because  he  was  advised  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  ;'^  maintaining,  ^^  that  it  is  most  certain  every  man  can 
do  what  he  can  to  be  saved  ;  and  as  certain  that  he  that  does 
what  he  can  to  be  saved,  shall  never  be  damned :"  and  yet  many 
that  affirmed  this  to  be  a  truth,  would  yet  confess,  "  That  that 
grace,  which  is  but  a  persuasive  offer,  and  left  to  us  to  receive  or 
refuse,  is  not  that  grace  which  shall  bring  men  to  heaven." 
Which  truths,  or  untruths,  or  both,  be  they  which  they  will,  did 
upon  these  or  the  like  occasions  come  to  be  searched  into,  and 
charitably  debated  betwixt  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
Dr.  Pierce  (the  now  reverend  dean  of  Salisbury)  of  which  I  shall 
proceed  to  give  some  account,  but  briefly. 

In  the  year  1648,  the  52  London  ministers  (then  a  fraternity 
of  Sion  college  in  that  city)  had  in  a  printed  declaration  aspersed 
Dr.  Hammond  most  heinously,  for  that  he  had  in  his  Practical 
Catechism  affirmed,  "  That  our  Saviour  died  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind."  To  justify  which  truth,  he  presently  makes  a  cha- 
ritable reply  (as  it  is  now  printed  in  his  works).  After  which 
there  were  many  letters  passed  betwixt  the  said  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Pierce,  concerning  God^s  grace  and 
decrees.  Dr.  Sanderson  was  with  much  unwillingness  drawn  into 
this  debate,  for  he  declared  it  would  prove  uneasy  to  him,  who  in 
his  judgment  of  God's  decrees  differed  with  Dr.  Hammond  (whom 
he  reverenced  and  loved  dearly)  and  would  not  therefore  engage 
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himself  in  a  controversy,  of  which  he  could  never  hope  to  see  an 
end :  nevertheless  they  did  all  enter  into  a  charitable  disquisition 
of  these  said  points  in  several  letters,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  learned ;  those  betwixt  Dr.  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Hammond 
being  now  printed  in  his  works ;  and  for  what  past  betwixt  him 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Pierce,  I  refer  my  reader  to  a  letter  sent  to 
me  and  annexed  to  the  end  of  this  relation. 

I  think  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Sanderson  was  by  these  debates 
altered  from  what  it  was  at  his  entrance  into  them  ;  for  in  the 
year  1632,  when  his  excellent  sermons  were  first  printed  in 
quarto,  the  reader  may  on  the  margent  find  some  accusation  of 
Arminius  for  false  doctrine ;  and  find,  that  upon  a  review  and 
reprinting  those  sermons  in  folio  in  the  year  1657,  that  accusa- 
tion of  Arminius  is  omitted.  And  the  change  of  his  judgment 
seems  more  fully  to  appear  in  his  said  letter  to  Dr.  Pierce.  And 
let  me  now  teU  the  reader,  which  may  seem  to  be  perplexed  with 
these  several  affirmations  of  God^s  decrees  before  mentioned,  that 
Dr.  Hanmiond,  in  a  postscript  to  the  last  letter  of  his  to  Dr. 
Sanderson,  says,  ^'  God  can  reconcile  his  own  contradictions, 
and  therefore  advises  all  men,  as  the  apostle  does,  to  study  mor- 
tification, and  be  wise  to  sobriety .''^  And  let  me  add  further, 
that  if  these  52  ministers  of  Sion  college  were  the  occasion  of  the 
debates  in  these  letters,  they  have,  I  think,  been  the  occasion  of 
giving  an  end  to  the  quinquarticular  controversy ;  for  none  have 
since  undertaken  to  say  more ;  but  seem  to  be  so  wise,  as  to  be 
content  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rest,  till  they  come  to  that  place, 
where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open.  And  let  me 
here  tell  the  reader  also,  that  if  the  rest  of  mankind  would,  as 
Dr.  Sanderson,  not  conceal  their  alteration  of  judgment ',  but 

'  TIetr  alteration  of  judgment.']  Another  very  eminent  contemporary, 
whose  sentiments  concerning  the  Calvinistical  points  appear  to  have  under- 
gone, at  a  much  later  period  of  his  life,  a  change  very  similar  to  that  which 
took  place  in  those  of  his  friend  Dr.  Sanderson,  was  the  truly  pious  and 
primitive  archbishop  Usher :  who  had  often  exerted  herself  as  an  earnest 
and  public  advocate  and  propagator  of  those  notions,  which  he  latterly 
disclaimed. 

"To  your  queries"  (says  Dr.  Hammond  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peter  Stani- 
nough,  dated  June  12,  1657)  *'all  that  I  have  to  return  is,  first,  that  that 
bishop  did  /or  many  years  acknowledge  universal  redemption,  but  that  with 
a  distmetion  of  non  ex  aquo  pro  omnibus, — Secondly,  that  a  little  before  his 
leamng  London  (T  was  told  it  by  some  that  heard  him  about  this  time  two 
years)  at  St.  Peter's  Paul-wharf,  as  also  in  several  other  places,  he  preached 
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confess  it  to  the  honour  of  God  and  themselves ;  then,  our  nation 
would  become  freer  from  pertinacious  disputes,  and  fuller  of 
recantations. 

a  sermon,  which  himself  called  a  soul-saving  sermon,  on  Rom.  viii.  30.  part 
of  the  verse,  whom  he  called  them  he  justified,  in  which  he  earnestly  pressed 
the  sincerity  of  God's  universal  call  to  etjery  one  of  all  sinners  to  whom  the 
Gospel  was  preached :  pressing  throughout  all  his  sermon  the  universal  free 
invitation  of  all  hy  God.  Apocal.  xxii.  1 7,  Whosoever  wiU,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely ;  Isaiah  Iv.  1,  7,  Ho!  every  one  that  thirstetk,  come  ye 
to  the  waters.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  ma»  his 
thoughts  ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  wUl  have  mercy  upon  him  : 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  wUl  abundantly  pardon :  adding,  that  without  this  made 
good,  all  preaching  to  convert  sinners,  as  yet  in  their  sins  from  the  evil  of  thor 
ways,  would  want  a  firm  foundation. 

<'  Thirdly,  that  a  learned  divine  going  after  this  to  him,  and  taking  rise 
from  these  words  t)f  his,  that  God  intended  truly  that  all  whom  he  called  by  the 
word  to  repent  and  believe,  might  certainly  if  they  would,  and  God  truly  would 
they  should,  come  and  repent,  Sfc,  to  ask.  Can  they  all  will?  Doth  God,  with 
his  word,  give  internal  grace  to  all  that  are  called  by  it,  that  they  may  repent, 
8fC.  if  they  will;  and  that  they  certainly  can  will?  He  answered.  Yes,  they 
all  can  wiU.  And  that  so  many  ^m  not,  'tis  because,  as  I  then  taught ^  they 
resist  God's  grace;  alledging,  Acts  vii.  51,  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircum- 
cised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  This  and  much  more  he  then  declared ;  and  in  fine 
concluded  in  these  words.  Bishop  Overal  was  in  the  right,  and  I  am  of  his 
mind. 

"  Fourthly.  A  learned  doctor  that  was  frequently  with  the  hishop,  wrote 
Mr.  Pierce  word  (as  he  wrote  me,  on  my  asking  him  the  same  question 
which  you  do  me)  that  that  bishop  told  him  lately  before  his  death  that  he 
wholly  disliked  the  Genevan  form  of  doctrine  in  this  matter.  This  is  all  that 
hath  come  within  my  reach  of  your  frst  question."  See  Nineteen  Letters  of 
the  rev.  Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.  now  first  published  from  the  originals  by 
Francis  Peck,  M.A,  London,  1739,  8vo.  p.  17. 

The  testimonies  and  certificates  of  Dr.  Brian  Walton,  Mr.  Peter  Gunning, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Thomdike,  of  which  the  above  extract  is  the  sum,  are  pub- 
lished in  fiill  length  by  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce ;  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Se^» 
revenger  exemplified  in  Mr.  William  Barlee;  London,  1658,  4to.  p.  155 — 7. 
See  also  Baxter*s  Life,  (Silvester's)  part  2,  p.  206,  §  61,  and  Smith's  Vila 
Usserii,  p.  113,  1 14.  a.d.  1707,  4to.  A  simUar  change  of  sentiment  is  re- 
corded of  themselves  by  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  Dr.  Daniel  Whitby,  and  many  others. 

But  especially,  the  reader  will  be  gratified  by  the  grave,  solemn,  and 
pious  narrative  to  that  effect  related  by  Dr.  Christopher  Potter,  dean  of 
Windsor,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vicars,  republished  at  Cambridge  in  the  year 
1719»inavery  valuable  Collection  of  Tracts  concerning  Predestination  and 
Providence.  Having  been  taxed  by  his  friend  with  the  desertion  of  lus 
former  principles,  and  the  charge  being  coupled  with  an  insinuation,  that 
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I  am  not  willing  to  lead  my  reader  to  Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr. 
Sanderson  where  we  left  them  together  at  Boothby  Pannel,  till  I 

this  change  was  brought  about  by  court-influence,  and  put  on  to  please 
abp.  Laud,  &c.,  "  It  appears/'  (says  he)  "  by  the  whole  tenour  of  your 
letter,  that  you  are  affected  with  a  strong  suspicion,  that  I  am  turned  Armi- 
nian ;  and  you  further  guess  at  the  motive,  that  some  sprinkling  of  court 
holy- water,  like  an  exorcism  hath  enchanted  and  conjured  me  into  this  new 
shape.  How  loth  am  I  to  understand  your  meaning !  And  how  fain  would 
I  put  a  fair  interpretation  upon  those  foul  passages,  if  they  were  capable ! 
What  man  I  not  an  Arminian  only,  but  hired  into  that  faith  by  carnal  hopes ! 
one  that  can  value  his  soul  at  so  poor  a  rate,  as  to  sell  it  to  the  times,  or 
weigh  or  sway  his  conscience  with  money  !  My  good  friend,  how  did  you 
thus  forget  me,  and  yourself?  and  the  strict  charge  of  our  Master,  Judge 
Wit?  Well;  you  have  my  pardon :  and  God  Almighty  confirm  it  unto  you 
with  his !  But  to  prevent  you  error  and  sin  in  this  kind  hereafter,  I  desire 
you  to  believe  that  I  neither  am,  nor  ever  will  be  Arminian.  I  am  resolved 
to  stand  fast  in  that  liberty,  which  my  Lord  hath  so  dearly  bought  for  me. 
In  divine  truths,  my  conscience  cannot  serve  men,  or  any  other  master 
besides  him  who  hath  his  chair  in  Heaven.  I  love  Calvin  very  well :  and  I 
must  tell  you,  I  cannot  hate  Arminius.  And  for  my  part,  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded tiiat  these  two  are  now  where  they  agree  well,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven ;  whilst  some  of  their  passionate  disciples  are  so  eagerly  brawling 

here  on  earth. But  because  you  are  my  friend,  I  will  yet  farther 

reveal  myself  unto  you.  I  have  laboured  long  and  diligently  in  these  con- 
troversies, and  I  will  tell  you  with  what  mind  and  method,  and  with  what 
success. 

**  For  some  years  in  my  youth,  when  I  was  most  ignorant,  I  was  most  con- 
fident :  before  I  knew  the  true  state,  or  any  grounds  of  those  questions,  I 
could  peremptorily  resolve  them  all.  And  upon  every  occasion,  in  the  very 
pulpit,  I  was  girding  and  railing  upon  these  new  heretics,  the  Arminians, 
and  I  could  not  find  words  enough  to  decipher  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
their  doctrine  :  especially  I  abhorred  them  as  venomous  enemies  of  the  pre- 
cious grace  of  God,  whereof  I  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be  most  jealous  and 
tender,  as  I  am  most  obliged,  holding  all  I  am,  or  have,  or  hope  for,  by  that 
glorious  grace.  Yet  all  this  while,  I  took  all  this  that  I  talked  upon  trust, 
and  knew  not  what  they  (the  Arminians)  said  or  thought,  but  by  relation 
from  others,  and  from  their  enemies.  And  because  my  conscience  in  secret 
would  often  tell  me,  that  railing  would  not  carry  it  in  matters  of  religion, 
without  reason  and  divine  authority;  that  I  might  now  solidly  maintain 
God's  truth,  as  it  becomes  a  minister,  out  of  God's  word,  and  clearly  vindi- 
cate it  from  wicked  exceptions ;  and  that  I  might  not  only  revile  and  scratch 
the  adversary,  but  beat,  and  woimd  him,  and  fight  it  o\ii,fortibus  amUs,  non 
sohan  fuigentibus,  I  betook  myself  seriously  and  earnestly  to  peruse  the 
writings  of  both  parties;  and  to  observe  and  balance  the  Scriptures  pro- 
duced for  both  parties.  But  my  aim  in  this  inquiry  was  not  to  inform 
myself  whether  I  held  the  truth,  (for  therein  I  was  extremely  confident, 
presuming  it  was  with  US,  and  reading  the  opposers  with  prejudice  and 
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have  looked  back  to  the  long  parliament,  the  society  of  cove- 
nanters in  Sion  college,  and  those  others  scattered  up  and  down 


detestation,)  but  the  better  to  fortify  our  tenets  against  their  cavils  and 
subtilties. 

*'  In  the  mean  while»  knowing  that  all  light  and  illumination  in  divine 
mysteries,  descends  from  above  frt)m  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all  ligh^ 
without  whose  influence  and  instruction  all  our  studies  are  most  vain  and 
frivolous ;  I  resolved  constantly  and  daily  to  sohcit  my  gracious  God,  with 
most  ardent  supplications,  as  I  shall  still  continue,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  keep  his  poor  servant  in  his  true  Mth  and  fear;  that  he  would  preserve 
me  from  all  false  and  dangerous  errors,  how  specious  or  plausible  soever; 
that  he  would  fill  my  heart  with  true  holiness  and  humility ;  empty  it  of  all 
pride,  vain-glory,  curiosity,  ambition,  and  all  other  carnal  conceits  and  affec- 
tions, which  usually  bUnd  and  pervert  the  judgment ;  that  he  would  give  me 
the  grace  to  renounce  and  deny  my  foolish  reason  in  those  holy  studies, 
and  teach  me  absolutely  to  captivate  my  thoughts  to  the  obedience  of  his 
heavenly  word ;  finally,  that  he  would  not  permit  me  to  speak  or  think  any 
thing,  but  what  were  consonant  to  his  Scriptures,  honourable  and  glorious  to 
his  mi^esty. 

"  I  dare  never  look  upon  my  books,  till  I  have  first  looked  up  to  heaven 
with  these  prayers.  Thus  I  begin,  thus  I  continue,  and  thus  conclude  my 
studies.  In  my  search,  my  first  and  last  resolution  was,  and  is,  to  believe 
only  what  the  Lord  tells  me  in  his  book :  and  because  all  men  are  liars,  and 
the  most  of  men  factious,  to  mark  not  what  they  say,  but  what  they  prove. 
Though  I  must  confess,  I  much  favoured  my  own  side,  and  read  what  was 
written  against  it  with  exceeding  indignation;  especially  when  I  was  pinched, 
and  found  many  objections  to  which  I  could  find  no  answers.  Yet  in  spite 
of  my  judgment,  my  conscience  stood  as  it  could :  and  still  multiplying  my 
prayers,  and  recurring  to  my  oracle,  I  repelled  such  thoughts  as  temptations. 
— Well ;  in  this  perplexity  I  went  on ;  and  first  observed  the  judgments  of 
this  age,  since  the  reformation.  And  here  I  found  in  the  veiy  harmony  of 
the  confessions  some  httie  discord  in  these  opinions,  but  generally,  and 
the  most  part  of  our  reformed  churches  favouring  the  remonstrants :  and 
among  particular  writers,  many  here  differing  in  judgments,  though  neariy 
linked  in  affection,  and  all  of  them  eminent  for  learning  and  piety;  and 
being  all  busied  against  the  common  adversaiy,  the  church  of  Rome,  these 
httle  differences  amongst  themselves  were  wisely  neglected  and  concealed. 
At  length,  some  of  our  own  gave  occasion,  I  fear,  to  these  intestine  and 
woeful  wars,  letting  fall  some  speeches  very  scandalous,  and  which  cannot  be 
maintained.  This  first  put  the  Lutheran  churches  in  a  fr^h  alarm  against 
us,  and  imbittered  their  hatred :  and  now,  that  which  was  but  a  question,  is 
made  a  quarrel ;  that  which  before  was  fairly  and  sweetiy  debated  between 
private  doctors,  is  now  become  an  appeal  to  contention  between  whole 
reformed  churches,  they  in  one  army,  we  in  the  other.  But  still  the  most 
wise  and  holy  in  both  parties  desired  a  peace,  and  ceased  not  to  ay 
with  tears.  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren,  why  do  ye  strive?    and  with  all  their 
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in  London,  and  given  some  account  of  their  proceedings  and 
usage  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whose  life  seemed  to  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the  popular 
fury  of  that  present  time.  And  though  I  will  forbear  to  mention 
the  injustice  of  his  death,  and  the  barbarous  usage  of  him,  both 
at  his  trial  and  before  it ;  yet  my  desire  is,  that  what  follows  may 

laboured  that  both  the  armies  might  be  joined  under  the  Prince  of 

"But  whilst  these  laboured  for  peace,  there  never  wanted  some  eager 
■pints,  that  made  all  ready  for  war ;  and  whose  nails  were  still  itching  till 
tiicj  were  in  the  wounds  of  the  church ;  for  they  could  not  believe  they  had 
muj  sea],  unless  they  were  furious ;  nor  any  faith,  unless  they  wanted  all 
charity.  And  by  the  wicked  diligence  of  these  Boutrfew,  that  small  spark, 
wliidi  at  first  a  little  moderation  might  have  quenched,  hath  now  set  us  all  in 
•  woeful  fire,  worthy  to  be  lamented  with  tears  of  blood. 

— **  But  now  you  long  to  hear,  what  is  the  issue  of  all  my  study  and 

inqoiij;  what  my  resolution.    Why,  you  may  easily  conjecture.    Finding 

upon  this  serious  search,  that  all  doubts  are  not  clearly  decided  by  Scripture  ; 

tfui  in  the  andent  church,  after  the  age  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  presently 

0OBlradicted  by  many  catholics,  as  you  may  see  in  the  epistles  of  Ph>sper 

•nd  Fulgentius  to  him  upon  that  very  occasion,  they  have  ever  been  firiendly 

debated,  and  never  determined  in  any  council;  that  in  our  age,  whole 

ebniches  are  here  divided,  either  from  one  another,  as  the  Lutherans  from 

we;   or  amongst  themselves,  as  the  Romanists,  among  whom  the  Domi- 

aksan  fiunily  is  wholly  for  the  contra-remonstrants ;  that  in  all  these  several 

^chmches,  some  particular  doctors  vary  in  these  opinions :  out  of  all  this  I 

for  my  part,  that  these  points  are  no  necessary  catholic  verities,  not 

itial  to  the  faith,  but  merely  matters  of  opinion,  problematical,  of  inferior 

moment,  wherein  a  man  may  err,  or  be  ignorant  without  danger  to  his  soul ; 

yei  so  stUl,  that  the  glory  of  God's  justice,  mercy,  truth,  sincerity,  and  divine 

'^pmat  be  not  any  ways  blemished,  nor  any  good  ascribed  to  man's  corrupt 

vfllt  or  any  evil  to  God's  decree  of  Providence ;  wherein  I  can  assure  you  I 

not  depart  from  my  ancient  judgment,  but  do  well  remember  what  I 

in  my  questions  at  the  act,  and  have  confirmed  it,  I  suppose,  in  my 

So  you  see,  I  am  still  where  I  was.    If  I  can  clearly  discover  any 

or  comiption  in  myself,  or  any  other,  I  should  hate  it  with  all  my 

iniglit :  but,  pity,  support,  and  love  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  though 

iSbij  enr  in  doubtfiil  points ;  but  never  break  charity,  unless  with  him  that 

ciietiinitely  errs  in  fondamentals,  or  is  wilfully  factious.    And  with  this 

modentkm  I  dare  with  confidence  and  comfort  enough  appear  before  my 

JiOtd  at  the  last  day,  when  I  fear  what  will  become  of  him  that  loves  not 

Ilia  brother,  tiiat  divine  precept  of  love  being  so  often  ingeminated ;  why 

WOKJ  I  not,  when  the  Lorid  himself  hath  assured  me  by  his  Beati  Pacifici  ? 

You  ten  me  of  a  dean  that  should  say,  Maledicti  Pacifici ;  but  you  and  he 

■hall  give  me  leave  in  this  contradiction,  rather  to  believe  my  Savioiur." 

7Vacf#,  p.  230,  &c. 
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be  noted,  because  it  does  now,  or  may  hereafter  concern  us ;  that 
is,  to  note,  that  in  his  last  sad  sermon  on  the  scaffold  at  his  death, 
he  did  (as  our  blessed  Saviour  advised  his  disciples,) />rayybr^&>M 
that  persecuted  and  despitefuUtf  used  him.  And  not  only  pardoned 
those  enemies ;  but  dispassionately  begged  of  Almighty  God  that 
he  would  also  pardon  them ;  and  besought  all  the  present  be- 
holders of  this  sad  sight,  that  they  would  pardon  and  pray  for 
him.  But  though  he  did  all  this,  yet,  he  seemed  to  accuse  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  for  not  suppressing  a  sort  of  people  whose 
malicious  and  furious  zeal  had  so  far  transported  them,  and  vio- 
lated all  modesty,  that  though  they  could  not  know  whether  he 
were  justly  or  unjustly  condemned,  were  yet  suffered  to  go  visibly 
up  and  down  to  gather  hands  to  a  petition,  that  theparliammU 
would  hasten  his  execution.  And  he  having  declared  how  unjustly 
he  thought  himself  to  be  condemned,  and  accused  for  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  in  popery  (for  that  was  one  of  the  accusations  for 
which  he  died)  he  declared  with  sadness,  ^*  That  the  several  sects 
and  divisions  then  in  England  '''*  (which  he  had  laboured  to  pre- 
vent) "  were  now  like  to  bring  the  pope  a  far  greater  harvest, 
than  he  could  ever  have  expected  without  them.''^  And  said, 
^'  these  sects  and  divisions  introduce  prophaneness  under  the  cloak 
of  an  imaginary  religion  ;^^  and,  "  that  we  have  lost  the  substance 
of  religion  by  changing  it  into  opinion  ;''**  and,  "  that  by  these 
means  the  church  of  England,  which  all  the  Jesuits'*  machina- 
tions could  not  ruin,  was  fallen  into  apparent  danger  by  those 
(covenanters)  which  were  his  accusers.****  To  this  purpose  he 
spoke  at  his  death  :  for  which,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  reader  may  view  his  last  sad  sermon  on  the  scaffold.  And  it 
is  here  mentioned,  because  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Sanderson  seems 
to  demonstrate  the  same  fear  of  popery  in  his  two  large  and 
remarkable  prefaces  *  before  his  two  volumes  of  sermons ;  and 
seems  also  with  much  sorrow  to  say  the  same  again  in  his  last 
will,  made  when  he  was  and  apprehended  himself  to  be  very  near 
his  death.  And  these  covenanters  ought  to  take  notice  of  it ; 
and  to  remember,  that  by  the  late  wicked  war  begun  by  them. 
Dr.  Sanderson  was  ejected  out  of  the  professor'^s  chair  in  Oxford ; 
and  that  if  he  had  continued  in  it  (for  he  lived  fourteen  years  after) 
both  the  learned  of  this  and  other  nations  had  been  made  happy 
by  many  remarkable  cases  of  conscience,  so  rationally  stated,  and 

*  Remarkable  prefaces.^  See  Christian  Institutes,  vol.  iv.  p.  632 — 43,  and 
p.  544—86. 
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80  briefly,  so  clearly,  and  so  convincingly  determined,  that  poste- 
rity might  have  joyed  and  boasted,  that  Dr.  Sanderson  was  bom 
in  this  nation,  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of  all  the  learned  that 
shall  be  bom  after  him:  but,  this  benefit  is  so  like  time  past  ^ 
that  they  are  both  irrecoverably  lost. 

I  should  now  return  to  Boothby  Pannel,  where  we  left  Dr. 
Hammond  and  Dr.  Sanderson  together,  but  neither  can  now  be 
found  there :  for,  the  first  was  in  his  journey  to  London,  and  the 
second  seized  upon  the  day  after  his  friend'^s  departure,  and  car- 
ried prisoner  to  Lincoln,  then  a  garrison  of  the  parliament'^s. 
For  the  pretended  reason  of  which  commitment,  I  shall  give  this 
following  account. 

There  was  one  Mr.  Clarke,  (the  minister  of  Alington,  a  town 
not  many  miles  from  Boothby  Pannel,)  who  was  an  active  man 
for  the  parliament  and  covenant ;  and  one  that,  when  Belvoire 
Castle  (then  a  garrison  for  the  parliament)  was  taken  by  a  party 
of  the  king'*s  soldiers,  was  taken  in  it,  and  made  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  Newark  (then  a  garrison  of  the  king^s)  ;  a  man  so  active 
and  useful  for  his  party  that  they  became  so  much  concerned 
for  his  enlargement,  that  the  committee  of  Lincoln  sent  a  troop 
of  horse  to  seize  and  bring  Dr.  Sanderson  a  prisoner  to  that  gar- 
rison ;  and  they  did  so.  And  there  he  had  the  happiness  to 
meet  with  many  that  knew  him  so  well  as  to  reverence  and  treat 
him  kindly ;  but  told  him,  "  He  must  continue  their  prisoner, 
till  he  should  purchase  his  own  enlargement  by  procuring  an 
exchange  for  Mr.  Clarke,  then  prisoner  in  the  king''s  garrison  of 
Newark.""  There  were  many  reasons  given  by  the  doctor  of  the 
injustice  of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  inequality  of  the  exchange, 
but  all  were  uneffectual ;  for  done  it  must  be,  or  he  continue  a 
prisoner.  And  in  time  done  it  was  upon  the  following  conditions : 

First,  That  Dr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Clarke  being  exchanged, 
should  live  undisturbed  at  their  own  parishes ;  and  if  either  were 
injured  by  the  soldiers  of  the  contrary  party,  the  other  having 
notice  of  it,  should  procure  him  a  redress,  by  having  satisfaction 
made  for  his  loss,  or  for  any  other  injury ;  or  if  not,  he  to  be 
used  in  the  same  kind  by  the  other  party.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Sanderson  could  neither  live  safe  nor  quietly,  being  several  times 
plundered,  and  once  wounded  in  three  places;  but  he,  appre- 
hending the  remedy  might  turn  to  a  more  intolerable  burthen  by 
impatience  or  complaining,  forbore  both  ;  and  possessed  his  soul 
in  a  contented  quietness,  without  the  least  repining.    But  though 
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he  could  not  enjoy  the  safety  he  expected  by  this  exchange,  yet 
by  His  providence  that  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  it  turned  so 
much  to  his  advantage,  that  whereas  his  living  had  been  seques- 
tered from  the  year  1644,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  this  time  of 
his  imprisonment,  he,  by  the  articles  of  war  in  this  exchange  for 
Mr.  Clarke,  procured  his  sequestration  to  be  recalled,  and  by 
that  means  enjoyed  a  poor  but  more  contented  subsistence  for 
himself,  his  wife  and  children,  till  the  happy  restoration  of  our 
king  and  church. 

In  this  time  of  his  poor,  but  contented  privacy  of  life,  his 
casuistical  learning,  peaceful  moderation  and  sincerity,  became  so 
remarkable,  that  there  were  many  that  applied  themselves  to  him 
for  resolution  in  perplexed  cases  of  conscience  ;  some  known  to 
him,  and  many  not ;  some  requiring  satisfaction  by  conference, 
others  by  letters ;  so  many,  that  his  life  became  almost  as  rest- 
less as  their  minds  ;  yet,  as  St.  Paul  accounted  himself  a  Mtor 
to  all  mefiy  so  he,  for  he  denied  none.  And  if  it  be  a  truth  which 
holy  Mr.  Herbert  says,  "  That  all  worldly  joys  seem  less,  when 
compared  with  shewing  mercy,  or  doing  kindnesses  ;^  then  doubt- 
less this  Barnabas,  this  son  of  consolation.  Dr.  Sanderson,  might 
have  boasted  for  relieving  so  many  restless  and  wounded  con- 
sciences ;  which,  as  Solomon  says,  are  a  burden  that  none  can 
bear^  though  their  fortitude  may  sustain  their  other  calamities : 
and  if  words  cannot  express  the  joy  of  a  conscience  reUeved 
from  such  restless  agonies,  then  Dr.  Sanderson  might  rejoice, 
that  so  many  were  by  him  so  clearly  and  conscientiously  satisfied ; 
and  would  often  praise  God  for  that  ability,  and  as  often  for  the 
occasion ;  and,  that  God  had  inclined  his  heart  to  do  it,  to  the 
meanest  of  any  of  those  poor,  but  precious  souls,  for  which  his 
Saviour  vouchsafed  to  be  crucified. 

Some  of  those  very  many  cases  that  were  resolved  by  letters, 
have  been  preserved  and  printed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity ;  as 
namely, 

1.  Of  the  sabbath. 

2.  Marrying  with  a  recusant. 

3.  Of  unlawful  love. 

4.  Of  a  military  Ufe. 

5.  Of  scandal. 

6.  Of  a  bond  taken  in  the  king's  name. 

7.  Of  the  engagement. 

8.  Of  a  rash  vow. 
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But  many  more  remain  in  private  hands,  of  which  one  is  of 
flimony ;  and  I  wish  the  world  might  see  it,  that  it  might  mide- 
c^ye  so  many  mistaken  patrons,  who  think  they  have  discharged 
that  great  and  dangerous  trust,  both  to  God  and  man,  if  they 
take  no  money  for  a  living,  though  it  may  be  parted  with  for  other 
ends  less  justifiable,  which  I  forbear  to  name. 

And  in  this  time  of  his  retirement,  when  the  common  people 
were  amazed  and  grown  restless  and  giddy  by  the  many  false- 
hoods, and  misapplications  of  truths  frequently  vented  in  sermons, 
when  they  wrested  the  Scripture  by  challenging  God  to  be  of 
their  party',  and  called  upon  him  in  their  prayers  to  patronize 
their  sacrilege  and  zealous  frenzies ;  in  this  time,  he  did  so  com- 
passionate the  generality  of  this  misled  nation,  that  though  the 
timee  threatened  such  an  undertaking  with  danger ;  yet  he  then 
hazarded  his  safety  by  writing  the  large  and  bold  preface  now 
astaiit  before  his  last  twenty  sermons  (first  printed  in  the  dan- 
gerous year  1 655)  :  in  Which  there  was  such  strength  of  reason, 
with  so  powerful  and  clear  convincing  applications  made  to  the 
nenoonformists,  as  being  read  by  one  of  those  dissenting  bre- 
thren, who  was  possessed  of  a  good  sequestered  living,  and  with 
it  aaeh  a  spirit  of  covetousness  and  contradiction,  as  being  neither 
able  to  defend  his  error,  nor  yield  to  truth  manifested,  (his  con- 
•ei^ice  having  slept  long  and  quietly  in  that  living)  was  yet  at 
-'the  reading  of  it  so  awakened,  (for  there  is  a  divine  power  in 
veason)  that  after  a  conflict  with  the  reason  he  had  met,  and  the 
damage  he  was  to  sustain  if  he  consented  to  it  (and  being  still 
snwilling  to  be  so  convinced,  as  to  lose  by  being  over-reasoned) 
he  went  in  haste  to  the  bookseller  of  whom  it  was  bought,  threat- 
him  and  told  him  in  anger,  ''  he  had  sold  a  book  in  which 
was  taiae  divinity ;  and  that  the  preface  had  upbraided  the 
pariiament,  and  many  godly  ministers  of  that  party  for  unjust 
dealing.*^    To  which  his  reply  was,  (it  was  Tim.  Garthwaite) 

*  To  be  qf  their  party.']  "  A  puritan  gossip  met  a  church-woman,  her 
neighboury  one  mormng  in  the  streets  of  Exeter.  '  Heark  you,  neighbour/ 
muf  the  first,  *  do  you  hear  the  news  ?  Merchant  suoh-an-one  is  a  bankrupt, 
aad  merchant  sudi-an-one,  the  churchman,  loses  ten  thousand  pounds  by 
the  break :  there  is  GotPs  judgment  for  you :  the  merchant  was  ever  a  great 
■oolEer  at  the  conventicle/ — '  And  is  this  all  you  have  heard  ?'  said  the  other. 
*  Yea.' — '  Why  then  you  have  heard  but  half  the  news.  Mercer  such-an-one 
of  your  religion  has  lost  fifteen  hundred  pounds  by  this  break.' — '  I  must 
eonfessy'  replied  the  first; '  a  severe  trial.* " — Warburton*s  Remarks  on  Neafs 
Hist,  of  the  PuritoMs;  Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  395. 
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"  That  it  was  not  his  trade  to  judge  of  true  or  false  divinity, 
but  to  print  and  sell  books  ;  and  yet  if  he,  or  any  friend  of  his 
would  write  an  answer  to  it,  and  own  it  by  setting  his  name  to  it, 
he  would  print  the  answer,  and  promote  the  selling  of  it.*" 

About  the  time  of  his  printing  this  excellent  preface,  I  met 
him  accidentally  in  London  in  sad-coloured  cloaths,  and  God 
knows,  far  from  being  costly.  The  place  of  our  meeting  was 
near  to  Little  Britain,  where  he  had  been  to  buy  a  book,  which 
he  then  had  in  his  hand.  We  had  no  inclination  to  part  pre- 
sently ;  and  therefore  turned  to  stand  in  a  comer  under  a  pent- 
house (for  it  began  to  rain)  and  immediately  the  wind  rose,  and 
the  rain  increased  so  much,  that  both  became  so  inconvenient,  as 
to  force  us  into  a  cleanly  house,  where  we  had  bread,  cheese,  ale, 
and  a  fire  for  our  ready  money.  This  rain  and  wind  were  so  ob- 
liging to  me,  as  to  force  our  stay  there  for  at  least  an  hour,  to 
my  great  content  and  advantage ;  for  in  that  time  he  made  to  me 
many  useful  observations  of  the  present  times  with  much  clear- 
ness and  conscientious  freedom.  I  shall  relate  a  part  of  them,  in 
hope  they  may  also  turn  to  the  advantage  of  my  reader. 

He  seemed  to  lament  that  the  parliament  had  taken  upon  them 
to  abolish  our  Liturgy,  to  the  grief  and  scandal  of  so  many  devout 
and  learned  men,  and  the  disgrace  of  those  many  martyrs,  who 
had  sealed  the  truth  and  necessary  use  of  it  with  their  blood ;  and 
that  no  minister  was  now  thought  godly  that  did  not  decry  it ; 
and,  at  least,  pretend  to  make  better  prayers  extempore :  and  that 
they,  and  only  they  that  could  do  so,  prayed  by  the  spirit,  and 
were  godly ;  though  in  their  sermons  they  disputed,  and  evidently 
contradicted  each  other  in  their  prayers.  And  as  he  did  dislike 
this,  so  he  did  most  highly  commend  the  Common  Prayer  of  the 
church,  saying,  "The  Holy  Ghost  seemed  to  assist  the  com- 
posers :  and,  that  the  effect  of  a  constant  use  of  it  would  be,  to 
melt  and  form  the  soul  into  holy  thoughts  and  desires :  and  beget 
habits  of  devotion.'''*  This  he  said :  and  "  that  the  Collects  were 
the  most  passionate,  proper,  and  most  elegant  comprehensive  ex- 
pressions that  any  language  ever  afforded ;  and  that  there  was  in 
them  such  piety,  and  that,  so  interwoven  with  instructions,  that 
they  taught  us  to  know  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  majesty,  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  much  of  our  duty  both  to  him  and  our  neigh- 
bour ;  and  that  a  congregation  behaving  themselves  reverently, 
and  putting  up  to  God  these  joint  and  known  desires  for  pardon 
of  sins,  and  their  praise  for  mercies  received,  could  not  but  be 
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more  pleasing  to  God,  than  those  raw  unpremeditated  expres- 
sions which  many  understood  not,  and  to  which  many  of  the 
hearers  could  not  say  Amen.**'* 

And  he  then  commended  to  me  the  frequent  use  of  the  Psalter 
or  Psalms  of  David ;  speaking  to  this  purpose,  "  That  they  were 
the  treasury  of  Christian  comfort,  fitted  for  all  persons  and  all 
necessities ;  able  to  raise  the  soul  from  dejection  by  the  frequent 
mention  of  Ood'^s  mercies  to  repentant  sinners ;  able  to  stir  up 
holy  desires ;  to  increase  joy  ;  to  moderate  sorrow ;  to  nourish 
hope,  and  teach  us  patience,  by  waiting  God'^s  leisure  for  what  we 
beg ;  able  to  beget  a  trust  in  the  mercy,  power  and  providence 
of  our  Creator ;  and  to  cause  a  resignation  of  ourselves  to  his 
will ;  and  then  (and  not  till  then)  to  believe  ourselves  happy .^ 
This  he  said  the  Liturgy  and  Psalms  taught  us ;  and  that  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  last  they  would  not  only  prove  to  be  our 
souls^  comfort,  but  would  become  so  habitual,  as  to  transform 
them  into  the  image  of  his  soul  that  composed  them.  After  this 
manner*  he  expressed  himself,  and  his  sorrow,  concerning  the 
Liturgy  and  Psalms ;  and  seemed  to  lament  that  this,  which  was 
the  devotion  of  the  more  primitive  times,  should  in  common 
pulpits  be  turned  into  needless  debates  about  free-will^  election 
and  reprobation,  of  which,  and  many  like  questions,  we  may  be 
safely  ignorant,  because  Almighty  God  intends  not  to  lead  us  to 
heaven  by  hard  questions,  but  by  meekness  and  charity,  and  a 
frequent  practice  of  devotion. 

And  he  seemed  to  lament  very  much,  that  by  the  means  of 
irregular  and  indiscreet  preaching,  the  generality  of  the  nation 
were  possessed  with  such  dangerous  mistakes,  as  to  think, 
"  They  might  be  religious  first,  and  then  just  and  merciful ;  that 
they  might  sell  their  consciences,  and  yet  have  something  left  that 
was  worth  keeping ;  that  they  might  be  sure  they  were  elected, 
though  their  lives  were  visibly  scandalous ;  that  to  be  cunning  was 
to  be  wise,  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  happy,  though  it  is  evidently 
false ;  that  to  speak  evil  of  government,  and  to  be  busy  in  things 
they  understood  not,  was  no  sin.*'"'  These,  and  the  like  mistakes, 
he  lamented  much,  and  besought  God  to  remove  them,  and 
restore  us  to  that  humility,  sincerity,  and  single-heartedness, 

•  After  this  manner^  Compare  to  the  same  effect  the  beautiful  passages  in 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  sect.  37,  9;  and  bishop  Home's 
Prtface  to  Ids  Commentary  on  the  Book  qf,Psalms,  near  the  end.  See  above, 
lA/e  of  Ferrar,  vol.  iv.  p.  211,  note. 
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with  which  this  nation  was  blest,  before  the  unhappy  Covenant 
was  brought  amongst  us,  and  every  man  preached  and  prayed 
what  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes.  And  he  then  said  to  me, 
^^That  the  way  to  restore  this  nation  to  a  more  meek  and 
Christian  temper,  was  to  have  the  body  of  divinity  (or  so  much  of 
it  as  was  needTul  to  be  known  by  the  common  people)  to  be  put 
into  52  homilies ',  or  sermons,  of  such  a  length  as  not  to  exceed 

7  Fffty-two  homilies,']  At  a  subsequent  period,  a  similar  wish  was,  among 
other  noble  designs  for  the  advancement  of  piety,  entertained  by  the  excel- 
lent archbishop  'Hllotson.  The  scheme,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say,  has  never 
been  executed.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  year  1713,  published  seven  sermons 
as  a  specimen  of  this  undertaking ;  in  the  preface  to  which  he  has  detailed 
at  considerable  length  the  model  which  was  intended  to  be  pursued.  The 
design  appears  so  commendable,  and  so  capable  of  being  converted,  even  in 
private  hands,  to  salutary  purposes,  that,  it  is  presumed,  Hs  insertion  in  this 
place  will  not  be  thought  an  unsuitable  incumbrance. 

"  About  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  archbbhop  Tillotson,  being  then  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  but  designed  for  that  high  dignity,  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
advanced,  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  bishop  Patrick,  then  bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  myself,  concerning  a  desig^n  he  had  formed  of  a  new  book 
of  Homilies ;  not  that  he  intended  to  lay  aside  the  book  of  Homilies  already 
established,  but  to  add  a  new  one  to  that  we  have  had  now  for  above  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

"  He  thought  that  was  not  full  enough  :  and  that  it  was,  according  to  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  composed,  fitted  chiefly  to  settie 
people's  minds  right  with  relation  to  the  reformation,  and  in  opposition  to 
popery. 

'*  He  thought  that  such  a  work  had  been  of  great  use  to  the  nation;  but 
that  another  book  of  Homilies,  that  should  contain  a  full  and  plain  account 
both  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  parts  of  the  Christian  religion ;  such  as 
should  give  a  clear  explanation  of  every  thing  relating  to  our  holy  faith,  or 
to  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  was  necessary,  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of 
the  clergy;  and  it  might  be  also  afemiily  book  for  the  general  use  of  the 
whole  nation. 

''He  proposed  that  it  should  consist  of  threescore  and  two  Homilies; 
two  and  fifty  for  all  the  Sundays  of  the  year,  and  ten  for  (if  I  remember 
right)  the  following  holidays.  For  Christmas;  2d,  for  the  Circumcision; 
3d,  for  Epiphany ;  4th,  for  Christ's  presentment  in  the  Temple ;  5th,  for  the 
Annunciation ;  6th,  for  Good  Friday ;  7th,  for  the  Ascension ;  8th,  for  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Easter  -week ;  9th,  for  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Whitsun-week ;  and  the  lOth  for  Ash  Wednesday. 

**  He  designed  the  book  should  begin  at  Advent,  in  this  order.  The  first 
should  give  a  view  of  the  Mosaical  dispensation :  the  second  was  to  explain 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messias,  during  the  first  temple :  the  third 
was  to  explain  the  prophecies  in  the  captivity  in  Daniel,  and  the  others 
during  the  second  temple :  the  fourth  was  to  shew  what  were  the  defects  in 
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a  third  or  fourth  part  of  an  hour^s  reading ;  and  these  needful 
points  to  be  made  so  clear  and  plain,  that  those  of  a  mean  capacity 

that  dispensation,  and  what  was  necessary  to  establish  a  better  covenant, 
upon  better  promises ;  with  a  particular  view  of  the  nature  of  the  priesthood, 
it  being  Ordination  Sunday. 

<'  Then  from  Christmas  all  to  Ash- Wednesday  in  a  series  of  several  ser- 
mons, the  circumstances  of  the  doctrine,  the  parables,  and  the  miracles  of 
Christ  were  to  be  copiously  opened,  with  these  particulars  :  on  the  feast  of 
the  Circumcision,  baptism  was  to  be  explained,  as  come  instead  of  it :  on 
Epiphany,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  with  the  progress  that  the  Christian 
religion  made,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  persecutions  that 
followed,  were  to  be  opened.  On  the  presentment  in  the  Temple,  the 
compliance  with  the  authorised  rituals  of  religion,  even  though  the  body  of  a 
church  was  much  corrupted,  both  with  false  doctrines  and  superstitious 
practices,  was  to  be  made  out ;  but  with  the  necessary  limitations  of  such  a 
degree  of  ooiruption,  as  should  make  a  separation  from  the  body  not  only 
lawful,  but  necessary.  On  the  feast  of  Annunciation,  the  hymns  of  the 
Blessed  A^rgin,  of  Zachary,  and  Simeon,  as  being  parts  of  the  daily  worship, 
were  to  be  paraphrased,  and  explained ;  on  Ash- Wednesday  and  the  three 
first  Sundays  in  Lent,  the  whole  doctrine  of  repentance  was  to  be  fully 
enlarged  on;  restitution,  and  the  reparation  of  injuries  were  to  be  much 
pressed :  then  the  guilt  of  sin,  with  the  just  punishments  due  for  it,  both  in 
this  life,  and  in  the  next,  were  to  be  set  forth,  to  prepare  men  for  a  just  sense 
of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ.  On  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  every  thing  relating  to  it  were  to  be  rightly 
stated.  On  Good  Friday,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  to  be 
fully  set  forth.  On  Easter  day,  the  resurrection  was  the  proper  subject; 
both  the  evidence  of  it,  and  the  effects  of  it  were  to  be  enlarged  on.  For 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  that  week,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  of  the 
judgment  to  come,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  were  to  be 
opened. 

''  In  the  six  Sundays  to  Whitsuntide,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  was  to 
be  explained ;  and  some  expressions  in  the  first  book,  that  seemed  to  carry 
Justification  by  Faith  only,  to  a  height  that  wanted  some  mitigation,  were  to 
be  well  examined ;  and  all  that  St.  Paul  had  writ  on  that  head,  both  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  Galatians,  was  to  be  explained,  and  reconciled  to  what 
St.  James  wrote  on  the  same  subject.  Next  Sanctification  was  to  be  right 
stated ;  Ftdth  and  Hope  were  to  be  explsdned.  The  mission  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  their  successors,  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  church,  with  their 
authority  and  its  limits  were  to  be  asserted.  Christ's  Ascension,  and  his 
kingdom,  as  the  Messias,  was  next  to  be  proved,  and  explained.  The  great 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  Whitsunday  was  next  to  be  dwelt  on ;  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  proved,  in  opposition  to 
tradition ;  and  the  authenticalness  of  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  now  in  our 
hands,  was  to  be  made  out.  For  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun 
week  the  necessity  of  inward  assistances  was  to  be  shewn,  and  to  be  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  enthusiasm.     On  Trinity  Sunday,  that  great  article  of 
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might  know  what  was  necessary  to  be  believed,  and  what  Ood 
requires  to  be  done ;  and  then  some  plain  applications  of  trial 

the  Christian  religion,  of  the  unity  of  the  God-head,  and  that  Father,  Sod, 
and  Holy  Ghost  were  one  God,  was  to  be  proved,  and  settled;  with  an 
exhortation  to  all  in  Holy  Orders,  to  remember  their  vows,  and  to  live  and 
labour  suitably  to  their  profession. 

"  In  the  Sundays  after  Trinity,  the  sum  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
every  one  of  the  ten,  with  the  duties  relating  to  it,  were  to  be  fidly  opened ; 
in  particular.  Humility,  Meekness,  and  Contentment,  with  a  freedom  from 
Envy  and  Covetousness,  were  to  be  well  set  out.  After  this,  some  Sermons 
were  to  be  added  concerning  Prayer,  with  a  particular  enlargement  on  aU 
the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer :  and  the  year  was  to  end  in  some  sermons, 
charging  home  on  the  people  the  care  of  their  souls,  and  their  duty  to 
Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  Saviour  of  all  that  believe. 

"  This  is  the  substance  of  that  scheme,  that  in  a  long  conversation  was 
thus  digested ;  and  which  the  archbishop  said  that  he  would  communicate 
to  others,  to  be  corrected,  or  improved,  as  they  should  advise.  In  order  to 
this,  bishop  Patrick  undertook  to  examine  carefully  the  Gospels  and  EpisUes 
for  the  whole  year,  to  see  how  they  agreed  with  this  scheme,  and  to  gather 
what  other  portions  out  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  he  could  choose,  that 
should  agree  better  with  all  the  parts  of  it,  and  to  prepare  Collects  proper 
for  them :  and  from  some  discourse  with  him  afterwards,  I  conclude  that 
he  had  made  a  good  progress  in  it ;  whether  he  finished  it,  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell. 

''  At  that  time,  the  king  and  queen  set  out  proclamations  against  profane 
swearing,  breach  of  sabbath,  lewdness,  and  drunkenness ;  so  the  archbishop 
put  it  upon  me  to  draw,  for  an  essay.  Homilies  on  these  subjects.  He  said 
he  would  take  a  large  share  of  the  work  to  himself :  the  like  bishop  Patrick 
also  was  willing  to  undertake ;  and  he  knew  several  persons  who  had  con- 
sidered some  matters  relating  to  the  scheme  very  critically,  to  whom  he 
would,  assign  such  parts  of  it,  as  they  would  be  both  very  willing  and  able 
to  execute  well.  He  also  told  me,  that  he  had  proposed  the  design  to  the 
present  reverend  and  most  learned  bishop  of  Worcester"  (Dr.  Lloyd) 
"who  highly  approved  of  it,  but  would  take  no  other  share  in  it,  than 
the  revising  the  several  compositions  that  were  given  in  towards  the  finishing 
the  work.  He  said  he  would  read  them  carefully,  and  make  such  re- 
marks and  corrections  as  should  occur  to  him,  with  his  utmost  care  and 
exactness. 

"  But  soon  after  this,  we  found  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  contradiction 
grew  so  strong,  and  it  was  so  much  animated  and  supported,  that  we  saw  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  struggle  against  it  at  that  time.  Therefore  this,  with 
many  other  good  designs,  were  resented  to  a  better  opportunity,  and  no 
further  progress  was  made  in  it.  So  since  these  two  worthy  prelates  are 
dead,  I  thought  it  was  fit  for  me  to  give  this  account  of  it  to  the  world,  that 
it  may  not  be  quite  lost ;  and  to  offer  it  with  the  following  essay  that  was 
intended  to  be  a  part  of  it." 
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and  conviction :  and  these  to  be  read  every  Sunday  of  the  year, 
as  infallibly  as  the  blood  circulates  the  body  at  a  set  time ;  and 
then  as  certainly  began  again,  and  continued  the  year  following.'*'* 
And  he  explained  the  reason  of  this  his  desire,  by  saying  to 
me,  '^  All  granunar  scholars,  that  are  often  shifted,  from  one  to 
another  school,  learn  neither  so  much,  nor  their  little  so  truly,  as 
those  that  are  constant  to  one  good  master :  because,  by  the 
several  rules  of  teaching  in  those  several  schools  they  learn  less, 
I  and  become  more  and  more  confused ;  and  at  last,  so  puzzled 
(  aad  perplexed,  that  their  learning  proves  useless  both  to  them- 
adves  and  others.  And  so  do  the  immethodical,  useless,  needless 
aotions  that  are  delivered  in  many  sermons,  make  the  hearers ; 
Imt  a  dear  and  constant  rule  of  teaching  us  what  we  are  to 
know  and  do,  and  what  not,  and  that  taught  us  by  an  approved 
.authority,  might  probably  bring  the  nation  to  a  more  conscientious 
i.pfaciioe  of  what  we  know,  and  ought  to  do.''^  Thus  did  this 
iymdent  man  explain  the  reason  of  this  his  desire :  and  oh !  that 
had  undertaken  what  he  advised :  for  then  in  all  probability  it 
lifonld  have  proved  so  useful,  that  the  present  age  would  have 
blest  by  it ;  and,  posterity  would  have  blest  him  for  it. 
And  at  this  happy  time  of  my  enjoying  his  company  and  his 
urse,  he  expressed  a  sorrow  by  saying  to  me,  ^^  0  that  I 
gone  chaplain  to  that  excellently  accomplished  gentleman, 
friend,  sir  Henry  Wotton  !  which  was  once  intended,  when 
fint  went  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Venice ' :  for  by  that 
oyment  I  had  been  forced  into  a  necessity  of  conversing,  not 
with  him,  but  with  several  men  of  several  nations;  and 
t  thereby  have  kept  myself  from  my  unmanly  bashfulness, 
has  proved  very  troublesome,  and  not  less  inconvenient  to 
;  and  which  I  now  fear  is  become  so  habitual  as  never  to 
kTe  me :  and  besides,  by  that  means  I  might  also  have  known, 
at  least  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  the  late 
es  of  mankind,  for  general  learning,  prudence  and  modesty, 
Henry  Wotton'^s  dear  friend,  Padre  Paulo ',  who,  the  author 
his  life  says,  was  bom  with  a  bashfulness  as  invincible  as  I 
kTe  found  my  own  to  be :  a  man  whose  fame  must  never  die, 
yirtae  and  learning  shall  become  so  useless  as  not  to  be 
tegarded.^ 

This  was  a  part  of  the  benefit  I  then  had  by  that  hour^s  con- 
eisation :  and  I  gladly  remember  and  mention  it,  as  an  argu- 

*  Faaev.]  See  p.  84.  *  Padre  Paulo.]  Sarpi. 
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ment  of  my  happiness,  and  his  great  humility  and  condescend 
sion. — I  had  also  a  like  advantage  by  another  happy  conference 
with  him,  which  I  am  desirous  to  impart  in  this  place  to  the 
reader. 

He  lamented  much,  that  in  those  times  of  confusion,  in  many 
parishes,  where  the  maintenance  was  not  great,  there  was  no 
minister  to  officiate;  and  that  many  of  the  best  sequestered 
livings  were  possessed  with  such  rigid  covenanters  as  denied  the 
sacrament  to  their  parishioners,  unless  upon  such  conditions, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  could  not  with  a  good  conscience 
take  it.  This  he  mentioned  with  much  sorrow,  saying,  "The 
blessed  sacrament  did,  even  by  way  of  preparation  for  it,  give 
occasion  to  all  conscientious  receivers  to  examine  the  performance 
of  their  vows,  since  they  received  that  last  seal  for  the  pardon  of 
their  sins  past ;  and  also  to  examine  and  research  their  hearts, 
and  make  penitent  reflections  on  their  failings ;  and  that  done  to 
bewail  them  seriously,  and  then  make  new  vows  or  resolutions 
to  obey  all  God'^s  commands  better,  and  beg  his  grace  to  perform 
them.  And  that  this  being  faithfully  done,  then  the  sacrament 
repairs  the  decays  of  grace,  helps  us  to  conquer  infirmities,  gives 
us  grace  to  beg  God's  grace,  and  then  gives  us  what  we  beg ; 
makes  us  still  hunger  and  thirst  after  his  righteousness,  which  we 
then  receive,  and  being  assisted  with  our  own  endeavours,  will 
still  so  dwell  in  us,  as  to  become  our  sanctification  in  this  life, 
and  our  comfort  on  our  last  sick-beds."*"*  The  want  of  this 
blessed  benefit  he  lamented  much,  and  pitied  their  condition  that 
desired,  but  could  not  obtain  it. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  disoblige  my  reader,  if  I  here  enlarge  into 
a  further  character  of  his  person  and  temper.  As  first,  that  he 
was  moderately  tall ;  his  behaviour  had  in  it  much  of  a  plain 
comeliness,  and  very  little  (yet  enough)  of  ceremony  or  court- 
ship; his  looks  and  motion  manifested  an  endearing  ai&bility 
and  mildness,  and  yet  he  had  with  these  a  calm,  and  so  matchless 
a  fortitude,  as  secured  him  from  complying  with  any  of  those 
many  parliament  injunctions,  that  interfered  with  a  doubtful 
conscience.  His  learning  was  methodical  and  exact ;  his  wisdom 
useful ;  his  integrity  visible ;  and  his  whole  life  so  unspotted,  so 
like  the  primitive  Christians,  that  all  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
copies  for  posterity  to  write  after ;  the  clergy  especially ;  who 
with  impure  hands  ought  not  to  oifer  sacrifice  to  that  God,  whose 
pure  eyes  abhor  iniquity ;  and  especially  in  them. 
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There  was  in  his  sermons  no  improper  rhetoric,  nor  such  per- 
plexed divisions,  as  may  be  said  to  be  Uke  too  much  light,  that  so 
dazzles  the  eyes  that  the  sight  becomes  less  perfect.  But  in  them 
there  was  no  want  of  useful  matter,  nor  waste  of  words ;  and  yet 
rach  clear  distinctions  as  dispelled  all  confused  notions,  and  made 
r  lus  hearers  depart  both  wiser,  and  more  confirmed  in  virtuous 
■■:  isolations. 

^       EQs  memory  was  so  matchless  and  firm,  as  it  was  only  over- 
eome  by  his  bashfulness :  for  he  alone  or  to  a  friend,  could  repeat 
•n  the  Odes  of  Horace,  all  TuUy's  Offices,  and  much  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius  without  book ;  and  would  say,  ^'  The  repetition  of 
one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  to  himself,'*'*  (which  he  did  often)  ^^  was 
to  him  such  music,  as  a  lesson  on  the  viol  was  to  others,  when 
thejr  played  it  voluntarily  to  themselves  or  friends.'*'*    And  though 
he  was  blest  with  a  clearer  judgment  than  other  men,  yet  he  was 
distrustful  of  it,  that  he  did  usually  over-consider  of  conse- 
loes,  and  would  so  delay  and  reconsider  what  to  determine, 
though  none  ever  determined  better,  yet,  when  the  beU 
for  him  to  appear  and  read  his  Divinity  Lectures  in  Oxford, 
all  the  scholars  attended  to  hear  him,  he  had  not  then,  or 
tin  then,  resolved  and  writ  what  he  meant  to  determine ;  so 
that  appeared  to  be  a  truth,  which  his  old  dear  friend  Dr. 
[on  would  often  say  of  him,  namely,  "  That  his  judgment  was 
much  superior  to  his  fancy,  that  whatsoever  this  suggested, 
kt  disliked  and  controuled ;  still  considering,  and  reconsidering, 
his  time  was  so  wasted,  that  he  was  forced  to  write,  not  (pro- 
\fy)  what  was  best,  but  what  he  thought  last.'*'*     And  yet 
he  did  then  read,  appeared  to  all  hearers  to  be  so  useful, 
and  satisfactory,  as  none  ever  determined  with  greater 

These  tiring  and  perplexing  thoughts  begot  in  him  some  averse- 

to  enter  into  the  toil  of  considering  and  determining  all 

points ;  because  during  that  time  they  neither  gave 

to  his  body  or  mind.     But  though  he  would  not  suffer  his 

to  be  always  loaden  with  these  knotty  points  and  distinc- 

yet  the  study  of  old  records,  genealogies,  and  heraldry, 

a  recreation,  and  so  pleasing,  that  he  would  say  they  gave  a 

it  rest  to  his  mind.     Of  the  last  of  which  I  have  seen  two 

narkable  volumes;  and  the  reader  needs  neither  to  doubt  their 

nth  or  exactness* 

And  this  holy  humble  man  had  so  conquered  all  repining  and 

Hh2 
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ambitious  thoughts,  and  with  them  all  other  unruly  passions,  that, 
if  the  accidents  of  the  day  proved  to  his  danger  or  damage,  yet 
he  both  began  and  ended  it  with  an  even  and  undisturbed  quiet- 
ness :  always  praising  God  that  he  had  not  withdrawn  food  and 
raiment  from  him  and  his  poor  family,  nor  suffered  him  in  the 
times  of  trial  to  violate  his  conscience  for  his  safety,  or  to  support 
himself  or  them  in  a  more  splendid  or  plentiful  condition ;  and 
that  he  therefore  resolved  with  David,  That  his  praise  should  be 
always  in  his  mouth, 

I  have  taken  a  content  in  giving  my  reader  this  character  of 
his  person,  his  temper,  and  some  of  the  accidents  of  his  life  past ; 
and  much  more  might  be  added  of  all :  but  I  will  with  sorrow 
look  forward  to  the  sad  days,  in  which  so  many  good  men,  clergy- 
men especially,  were  sufferers;  namely,  about  the  year  1658,  at 
which  time  Dr.  Sanderson  was  in  a  very  pitiful  condition  as  to  his 
estate :  and  in  that  time  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  \  (a  gentleman  of  a 
very  noble  birth,  and  more  eminent  for  his  liberality,  learning  and 
virtue,  and  of  whom  I  would  say  much  more,  but  that  he  still 
lives)  having  casually  met  with,  and  read  his  lectures  de  Jura- 
mento^  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  being  informed  of  Dr.  San* 
derson'^s  great  innocence  and  sincerity,  and  that  he  and  his  family 
were  brought  into  a  low  condition  by  his  not  complying  with  the 
parliament'*s  injunctions,  sent  him  by  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Barlow, 
(the  now  learned  bishop  of  Lincoln),  50/.  and  with  it  a  request 
and  promise;  The  request  was,  "  That  he  would  review  the  lec- 
tures de  Consdentia^  which  he  had  read  when  he  was  doctor  of  the 
chair  in  Oxford,  and  print  them  for  the  good  of  posterity  C  (and 
this  Dr.  Sanderson  did  in  the  year  1659).  And  the  promise  was, 
'^  That  he  would  pay  him  that,  or  if  he  desired  it,  a  greater  sum 
yearly,  during  his  life  to  enable  him  to  pay  an  amanuensis,  to  ease 
him  from  the  trouble  of  writing  what  he  should  conceive  or  dic- 
tate.'** For  the  more  particular  account  of  which,  I  refer  my 
reader  to  a  letter  writ  to  me  by  the  said  Dr.  Barlow,  which  I  have 
annexed  to  the  end  of  this  relation. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1660,  when  the  many  mixed 
sects,  and  their  creators,  and  merciless  protectors,  had  led,  or 
driven  each  other  into  a  whirlpool  of  confusion  both  in  church 
and  state :  when  amazement  and  fear  had  seized  most  of  them  by 
foreseeing,  they  must  now  not  only  vomit  up  the  church's,  and 

'  Boyle.']  The  celebrated  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. 
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the  king^s  land,  but  their  accusing  consciences  did  also  give  them 
an  inward  and  fearful  intelligence,  that  the  God  of  opposition, 
disobedience,  and  confusion,  which  they  had  so  long  and  so  dili- 
gently feared,  was  now  ready  to  reward  them  with  such  wages  as 
he  always  pays  to  witches  for  their  obeying  him :  when  these 
wretches  (that  had  said  to  themselves, ''  We  shall  see  no  sorrow^'^) 
were  come  to  foresee  an  end  of  their  cruel  reign,  by  our  king'^s 
return,  and  such  sufferers  as  Dr.  Sanderson  (and  with  him  many 
of  the  oppressed  clergy  and  others)  could  foresee  the  cloud  of 
their  afflictions  would  be  dispersed  by  it ;  then  the  29th  of  May 
following,  the  king  was  by  our  good  God  restored  to  us,  and  we 
to  our  known  laws  and  liberties,  and  then  a  general  joy  and  peace 
seemed  to  breathe  through  the  three  nations ;  the  suffering  and 
sequestered  clergy  (who  had,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  sat  long 
lamenting  their  sad  condition,  and  hanged  their  neglected  harps 
on  the  willows  that  grow  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon)  were  after 
many  thoughtful  days,  and  restless  nights,  now  freed  from  their 
sequestration,  restored  to  their  revenues,  and  to  a  liberty  to 
adore,  praise,  and  pray  to  almighty  God  publicly  in  such  order 
as  their  consciences  and  oaths  had  formerly  obliged  them.  And 
the  reader  will  easily  believe  that  Dr.  Sanderson  and  his  dejected 
family  rejoiced  to  see  this  happy  day,  and  be  of  this  number. 

At  this  time  of  the  conformable  clergy''s  deliverance  from  the 
presbyterian  severities,  the  doctor  said  to  a  friend,  "  I  look  back 
on  this  strange  and  happy  turn  of  the  late  times  with  amazement 
and  thankfulness ;  and  cannot  but  think  the  Presbyterians  ought 
to  read  their  own  errors,  by  considering  that  by  their  own  nJes 
the  Independents  have  punished,  and  supplanted  them  as  they 
did  the  confonnable  clergy,  who  are  now  (so  many  as  still  live) 
restored  to  their  lawful  right ;  and  as  the  prophet  David  hath 
taught  me,  so  I  say  with  a  thankful  heart,  Verily^  there  is  a  God 
thaijudgeth  the  earth  :  and  a  reward  for  the  righteoTis.'"'' 

It  ought  to  be  considered  (which  I  have  often  heard  or  read) 
that  in  the  primitive  times,  men  of  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue 
were  usually  sought  for,  and  solicited  to  accept  of  episcopal 
government,  and  often  refused  it.  For,  they  conscientiously  con- 
sidered that  the  office  of  a  bishop  was  not  made  up  of  ease  and 
state,  but  of  labour  and  care :  that  they  were  trusted  to  be  of  God'^s 
almoners  of  the  church's  revenue,  and  double  their  care  for  the 
church's  good,  and  the  poor ;  to  live  strictly  themselves,  and  use 
all  diligence  to  see  that  their  family,  officers  and  clergy,  became 
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examples  of  innocence  and  piety  to  others ;  and  that  the  account 
of  that  stewardship  must  at  the  last  dreadful  day  be  made  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts :  and  for  these  reasons  they  were  in  Uie 
primitive  times  timorous  to  undertake  it.  It  may  not  be  sud 
that  Dr.  Sanderson  was  accomplished  with  these,  and  all  Uie 
other  requisites  required  in  a  bishop,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer 
them  exactly ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  as  a  good  preparation,  that 
he  had  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years  (for  he  was  so  old  at  the 
king'^s  return)  fewer  faults  to  be  pardoned  by  God  or  man,  than 
are  apparent  in  others  in  these  days,  in  which  (God  knows)  we 
fall  so  short  of  that  visible  sanctity  and  zeal  to  God''s  glory,  which 
wiEU3  apparent  in  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  way  of  preparation  to  what  I  shall  say  more  of  Dr.  San- 
derson ;  as  namely,  that  at  the  king'^s  return  Dr.  Sheldon,  the 
late  prudent  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (than  whom  none  knew, 
valued,  or  loved  Dr.  Sanderson  more  or  better)  was  by  his 
majesty  made  a  chief  trustee  to  commend  to  him  fit  men  to 
supply  the  then  vacant  bishoprics.  And  Dr.  Sheldon  knew  none 
fitter  than  Dr.  Sanderson,  and  therefore  humbly  desired  the  king 
that  he  would  nominate  him  :  and  that  done,  he  did  as  humbly 
desire  Dr.  Sanderson  that  he  would  '^  for  God'^s  and  the  churches 
sake  take  that  charge  and  care  upon  him.^^  Dr.  Sanderson  had, 
if  not  an  unwillingness,  certainly  no  forwardness  to  undertake  it, 
and  would  often  say,  '^  He  had  not  led  himself,  but  his  friend 
would  now  lead  him  into  a  temptation,  which  he  had  daily  prayed 
against;  and  besought  God,  if  he  did  undertake  it,  so  to  assist 
him  with  his  grace,  that  the  example  of  his  life,  his  cares  and 
endeavours  might  promote  his  glory,  and  help  forward  the  salvar 
tion  of  others.'^ 

This  I  have  mentioned  as  a  happy  preparation  to  his  bishopric, 
and  am  next  to  tell  that  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  at 
Westminster  the  28th  of  October,  1660. 

There  was  about  this  time  a  Christian  care  taken,  that  those 
whose  consciences  were  (as  they  said)  tender,  and  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  service  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  might  have  a 
satisfaction  given  by  a  friendly  debate  betwixt  a  select  number  of 
them,  and  some  like  number  of  those  that  had  been  sufferers  for 
the  church  service  and  ceremonies,  and  now  restored  to  liberty ; 
of  which  last  some  were  then  preferred  to  power  and  dignity  in 
the  church.  And  of  these  bishop  Sanderson  was  one,  and  then 
chosen  to  be  a  moderator  in  that  debate,  and  he  performed  his 
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I  trust  with  much  mildness,  patience,  and  reason ;  but  all  proved 
I  ineffectual.  For  there  be  some  prepossessions  like  jealousies, 
^  which  though  causeless,  yet  cannot  be  removed  by  reasons  as 
i^;  apparent  as  demonstration  can  make  any  truth.  The  place 
[l~  iqppointed  for  this  debate  was  the  Savoy '  in  the  Strand :  and  the 
f  points  debated  were,  I  think,  many  (and  I  think  many  of  them 
^  needless)  ;  some  aJQ&rmed  to  be  truth  and  reason,  some  denied  to  be 
ill  other ;  and  these  debates  being  at  first  in  words,  proved  to  be  so 
J  loose  and  perplexed  as  satisfied  neither  party.  For  sometime 
u  that  which  had  been  affirmed  was  immediately  forgot,  or  mis- 
.  taken,  or  denied,  and  so  no  satisfaction  given  to  either  party. 
And  that  the  debate  might  become  more  satisfactory  and  useful, 
it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  day  following,  the  desires  and 
reasons  of  the  non-conformists  should  be  given  in  writing,  and 
they  in  writing  receive  answers  from  the  conforming  party.  And 
tboi^  I  neither  now  can,  nor  need  to  mention  all  the  points 
idetMited,  nor  the  names  of  the  dissenting  brethren ;  yet  I  am  sure 
^fr.  Richard  Baxter  was  one,  and  I  am  sure  also  one  of  the  points 
debated  was  '^  Concerning  a  conunand  of  lawful  superiors,  what 
Win  sufficient  towards  its  being  a  lawful  command!^' — This  fol* 
lowing  proposition  was  brought  by  the  conforming  party : 

**  That  conunand  which  conmiands  an  act  in  itself  lawful,  and 
no  other  act  or  circumstance  unlawful,  is  not  sinful.*" 

Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  for  two  reasons,  which  he  gave  in  with 
Ilia  own  hand  in  writing  thus :  one  was,  ^^  Becsiuse  that  may  be  a 
mn per  aecidem^  which  is  not  so  in  itself;  and  may  be  unlawfully 
jeommanded,  though  that  accident  be  not  in  the  command.'"  An- 
['  iOftber  was,  ^'  That  it  may  be  commanded  under  an  unjust 
fienalty.^ 

Again,  this  proposition  being  brought  by  the  conformists, 
^  That  command  which  commandeth  an  act  in  itself  lawful,  and 
•so  other  act  whereby  any  unjust  penalty  is  enjoined,  nor  any 
.eircumstance  whence  per  acddens  any  sin  is  consequent  which 
.the  eoDunander  ought  to  provide  against,  is  not  sinful.'*^ 

Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  for  this  reason  then  given  in  with  his  own 
Jband  in  writing,  thus ;  '^  Because  the  Jiret  act  commanded  may 


«  The  Savoy.']  For  a  large  account  of  the  Savoy  conference,  see  Baxter's 
Life,  p.  303,  Sec ;  alao  Collier's  EecluiasU  History,  vol.  iL  p.  876—86 ;  and 
Hiaiory  (f  Nom-ccntformUy  oi  it  was  argued  by  comnUssioHers  on  both  sides,  in 
1661.  p.  149— 33S.  edit.  1704.  8vo. 
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be  per  aeeidms  unlawful,  and  be  commanded  by  an  unjust  penalty, 
though  no  other  act  or  circumstance  commanded  be  such.^^ 

Again  this  proposition  being  brought  by  the  conformists, 
^^  That  command  which  commandeth  an  act  in  itself  lawful,  and 
no  other  act  whereby  any  unjust  penalty  is  enjoined,  nor  any 
circumstance  whence  directly  or  per  accidens  a,ny  sin  is  conse- 
quent, which  the  conmiander  ought  to  provide  against,  hath  in  it 
all  things  requisite  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  command,  and  particu- 
larly cannot  be  guilty  of  commanding  an  act  per  accidens  un- 
lawful nor  of  commanding  an  act  under  an  unjust  penalty;^ 
Mr.  Baxter  denied  it  upon  the  same  reasons. 

Peter  Gunning. 

John  Pearson. 

These  were  then  two  of  the  disputants,  still  live,  and  will  attest 
this ;  one  being  now  lord  bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  other  of  Chester. 
And  the  last  of  them  told  me  very  lately,  that  one  of  the  dis- 
senters (which  I  could,  but  forbear  to  name)  appeared  to  Dr. 
Sanderson  to  be  so  bold,  so  troublesome,  and  so  illogical  in  the 
dispute,  as  forced  patient '  Dr.  Sanderson  (who  was  then  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  a  moderator  with  other  bishops)  to  say  with  an 
unusual  earnestness,  ^^That  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of 
more  pertinacious  confidence,  and  less  abilities  in  all  his  con- 
versation." 

But,  though  this  debate  at  the  Savoy  was  ended  without  any 
great  satisfaction  to  either  party,  yet  both  parties  knew  the  de- 
sires and  understood  the  abilities  of  the  other  much  better  than 
before  it :  and  the  late  distressed  clergy,  that  were  now  restored 
to  their  former  rights  and  power,  were  so  charitable,  as  at  their 
next  meeting  in  convocation,  to  contrive  to  give  the  dissenting 
party  satisfaction  by  alteration,  explanation,  and  addition  to  some 
part  both  of  the  rubric  and  Common  Prayer ;  as  also  by  adding 
some  new  necessary  collects,  with  a  particular  collect  of  thanks- 
giving. How  many  of  these  new  collects  were  worded  by  Dr. 
Sanderson,  I  cannot  say;  but  am  sure  the  whole  convocation 
valued  him  so  much,  that  he  never  undertook  to  speak  to  any 
point  in  question,  but  he  was  heard  with  great  willingness  and 
attention  ;  and  when  any  point  in  question  was  determined,  the 

'  Pa/ten/.]  Baxter,  speaking  of  Sanderson  at  this  period,  says,  that  he  was 
"  a  very  worthy  man,  but  for  that  great  peevishness,  which  injuries,  partiality, 
temperature  and  age  had  caused  in  him." — Life,  &c.  p.  357.   See  also  p.  363. 
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coDVoeatioii  did  usually  desire  him  to  word  their  intentions,  and, 
as  usually,  approve  and  thank  him. 

At  this  convocation  the  Common-Prayer  was  made  more  com^' 
plete,  by  adding  three  new  necessary  offices ;  which  were,  A  Form 
of  Humiliation  for  the  Murder  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  ;  a 
Thanksgiving  for  the  Restoration  of  his  Son  our  King ;  and  for 
the  Baptizing  of  Persons  of  riper  Age.  I  cannot  say  Dr.  Sander- 
son did  form  or  word  them  all,  but  doubtless  more  than  any 
single  man  of  the  convocation ;  and  he  did  also,  by  desire  of  the 
convocation,  alter  and  add  to  the  forms  of  prayers  to  be  used  at 
sea  (now  taken  into  the  service-book).  And  it  may  be  noted, 
that  William  *,  the  now  most  reverend  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  in  these  employments  diligently  useful ;  especially  in  helping 
to  rectify  the  calendar  and  rubric.  And  lastly  it  may  be  noted, 
that  for  the  satisfying  all  the  dissenting  brethren  and  others,  the 
convocation'*s  reasons  for  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
liturgy,  were  by  them  desired  to  be  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sanderson ; 
which  being  done  by  him,  and  approved  by  them,  was  appointed 
to  be  printed  before  the  liturgy,  and  may  now  be  known  by  this 
title — The  Preface ;  and  begins  thus— It  hath  been  the  wisdom  of 
the  church. 

I  shall  now  follow  Dr.  Sanderson  to  his  bishopric,  and  declare 
a  part  of  his  behaviour  in  that  busy  and  weighty  employment. 
And  first,  that  it  was  with  such  condescension  and  obligingness 
to  the  meanest  of  his  clergy,  as  to  know  and  be  known  to  most 
of  them.  And  indeed  he  practised  the  like  to  all  men  of  what 
degree  soever,  especially  to  his  old  neighbours  or  parishioners  of 
Boothby  Pannel ;  for  there  was  all  joy  at  his  table  when  they 
came  to  visit  him  :  then  they  prayed  for  him,  and  he  for  them, 
with  an  unfeigned  affection. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  the  care  and  toil  required 
of  a  bishop,  may  justly  challenge  the  riches  and  revenue  with 
which  their  predecessors  had  lawfully  endowed  them ;  and  yet  he 
sought  not  that  so  much,  as  doing  good  with  it  both  to  the 
present  age  and  posterity ;  and  he  made  this  appear  by  what 
follows. 

The  bishop''s  chief  house  at  Buckden,  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
tington, the  usual  residence  of  his  predecessors  (for  it  stands 
about  the  midst  of  his  diocese),  having  been  at  his  consecration 

*  WiUiam,']  Sancroft. 
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a  great  part  of  it  demolished,  and  what  was  left  standing  under  a 
visible  decay,  was  by  him  undertaken  to  be  repaired ;  and  it  was 
performed  with  great  speed,  oare,  and  charge.  And  to  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  king  having  by  an  injunction '  commended  to 
the  care  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  prebends  of  all  cathedral 
churches,  ''  the  repair  of  them,  their  houses,  and  an  augmentar 
tion  of  the  revenue  of  small  vicarages  ;'*'*  he,  when  he  was  repair- 
ing Buckden,  did  also  augment  the  last,  as  fast  as  fines  were  paid 
for  renewing  leases ;  so  fast,  that  a  friend  taking  notice  of  his 
bounty,  was  so  bold  as  to  advise  him  to  remember,  ^'  be  was 
under  his  first  fruits,  and  that  he  was  old,  and  had  a  wife  and 
children  that  were  yet  but  meanly  provided  for,  especially  if  his 
dignity  were  considered.'"  To  whom  he  made  a  mild  and  thank* 
ful  answer,  saying,  ^'  It  would  not  become  a  Christian  bishop  to 
suffer  those  houses  built  by  his  predecessors  to  be  ruined  for  want 
of  repair ;  and  less  justifiable  to  suffer  any  of  those  poor  vicars 
that  were  called  to  so  high  a  calling  as  to  sacrifice  at  God'^s  altar, 
to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow  constantly,  when  he  had  a  power  by  a 
small  augmentation  to  turn  it  into  the  bread  of  cheerfulness  :•  and 
wished  that  as  this  toas^  so  it  were  also  in  his  power  to  make  all 
mankind  happy,  for  he  desired  nothing  more.  And  for  his  wife 
and  children,  he  hoped  to  leave  them  a  competence  ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  God,  that  would  provide  for  all  that  kept  innocence, 
and  trusted  in  his  providence  and  protection,  which  he  had  always 
found  enough  to  make  and  keep  him  happy  ."^^ 

There  was  in  his  diocese  a  minister  of  almost  his  age,  that  had 
been  of  Lincoln  college  when  he  left  it,  who  visited  him  often,  and 
always  welcome,  because  he  was  a  man  of  innocence  and  open- 
heartedness.  This  minister  asked  the  bishop  what  books  he 
studied  most,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  and  dear 
learning  I  To  which  his  answer  was,  that  he  declined  reading 
many  books  ;  but  what  he  did  read  were  well  chosen,  and  read 
so  often  that  he  became  very  familiar  with  them ;  and  told  him 
they  were  chiefly  three,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric^  Aquinas'^s  Secunda 
SecundcB^  and  TuUy,  but  chiefly  bis  Offices^  which  he  had  not  read 
over  less  than  twenty  times,  and  could  at  this  age  repeat  without 
book.  And  told  him  also,  the  learned  civilian  doctor  Zouch  (who 
died  lately)  had  writ  Elementa  Jurisprtuientice^  which  was  a  book 

^  By  an  injunction,']  See  Kennett's  Case  qf  Impropriations  and  AvgmaUa" 
turn  qf  Vicarages,  251—8.    The  king's  letter  was  issued  Aug.  7,  1660. 
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that  he  thought  he  could  also  say  without  book ;  and  that  no 
wise  man  could  read  it  too  often,  or  love,  or  commend  it  too 
much ;  and  he  told  him  the  study  of  these  had  been  his  toil ; 
but  for  himself,  he  always  had  a  natural  love  to  genealogies  and 
heraldry ;  and  that  when  his  thoughts  were  harassed  with  any 
perplexed  studies,  he  left  off,  and  turned  to  them  as  a  recreation ; 
and  that  his  very  recreation  had  made  him  so  perfect  in  them, 
that  he  could  in  a  very  short  time  give  an  account  of  the  descent, 
arms,  and  antiquity  of  any  family  of  the  nobility  or  gentry  of  this 
nation. 

Before  I  give  an  account  of  his  last  sickness,  I  desire  to  tell 
the  reader  that  he  was  of  a  healthful  constitution,  cheerful  and 
mild,  of  an  even  temper,  very  moderate  in  his  diet,  and  had  had 
Ittile  sickness,  till  some  few  years  before  his  death ;  but  was  then 
ereiy  winter  punished  with  a  diarrhoea,  which  left  him  not  till 
mrm  weather  returned  and  removed  it :  and  this  distemper  did, 
as  he  grew  older,  seize  him  oftener,  and  continue  longer  with  him. 
But  though  it  weakened  him,  yet  it  made  him  rather  mdisposed 
than  sick,  and  did  no  way  disable  him  from  studying  (indeed  too 

leh).  In  this  decay  of  his  strength,  but  not  of  his  memory  or 
(for  this  distemper  works  not  upon  the  understanding),  he 
made  his  last  will,  of  which  I  shall  give  some  account  for  con- 
firmation of  what  hath  been  said,  and  what  I  think  convenient  to 
be  known,  before  I  declare  his  death  and  burial. 

He  did  in  his  last  will  ^ve  an  account  of  his  faith  and  persua- 
akm  in  point  of  religion  and  church-government,  in  these  very 
words: 

**  I  Bobert  Sanderson,  doctor  of  divinity,  an  unworthy  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  providence  of  God  bishop  of  Lin- 
eofaiy  being  by  the  long  continuance  of  an  habitual  distemper 
brought  to  a  great  bodily  weakness  and  faintness  of  spirits,  but 
(by  the  great  mercy  of  God)  without  any  bodily  pain  otherwise, 
or  decay  of  understanding,  do  make  this  my  will  and  testament 
(written  all  with  my  own  hand)  revoking  all  former  wills  by  me 
heretofore  made,  if  any  such  shall  be  found.  First,  I  conmiend 
my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God,  as  of  a  faithful  Creator, 
which  I  humbly  beseech  him  mercifully  to  accept,  looking  upon 
it,  not  as  it  is  in  itself  (infinitely  polluted  with  sin)  but  as  it  is 
redeemed  and  purged  with  the  precious  blood  of  his  only  beloved 
Son,  and  my  most  sweet  saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  confidence  of 
whose  merits  and  mediation  alone  it  is,  that  I  cast  myself  upon 
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the  mercy  of  God  for  the  pardon  of  my  sins,  and  the  hopes  of 
eternal  life.  And  here  I  do  profess,  that  as  I  have  lived,  so  I 
desire  and  (by  the  grace  of  God)  resolve  to  die  in  the  commmiion 
of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  a  true  son  of  the  church  of 
England ;  which,  as  it  stands  by  law  established,  to  be  both  in 
doctrine  and  worship  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the 
most,  and  most  material  points  of  both,  conformable  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  godly  churches  of  Christ  in  the  primitive  and 
purer  times,  I  do  firmly  believe :  led  so  to  do,  not  so  much  from 
the  force  of  custom  and  education  (to  which  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  owe  their  particular  different  persuasions  in  point  of 
religion,)  as  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  truth  and  reason,  after 
a  serious  and  unpartial  examination  of  the  grounds,  as  well 
of  popery  as  puritanism,  according  to  that  measure  of  under* 
standing,  and  those  opportunities  which  God  hath  afforded  me : 
and  herein  I  am  abundantly  satisfied,  that  the  schism  which  the 
papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  superstition  which  the  puritan 
on  the  other  hand,  lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable 
upon  themselves  respectively*.  Wherefore  I  humbly  beseech 
Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  mercies,  to  preserve  the  church  by 
his  power  and  providence,  in  peace,  truth,  and  godliness,  evermore 
to  the  world^s  end  :  which  doubtless  he  will  do,  if  the  wickedness 
and  security  of  a  sinful  people  (and  particularly  those  sins  that 
are  so  rife,  and  seem  daily  to  increase  among  us,  of  unthankful* 
ness,  riot,  and  sacrilege)  do  not  tempt  his  patience  to  the  con- 
trary. And  I  also  farther  humbly  beseech  him,  that  it  would 
please  him  to  give  unto  our  gracious  sovereign,  the  reverend 
bishops,  and  the  parliament,  timely  to  consider  the  great  danger 
that  visibly  threatens  his  church  in  point  of  religion  by  the  late 
great  increase  of  popery,  and  in  point  of  revenue  by  sacrilegious 
inclosures  ;  and  to  provide  such  wholesome  and  effectual  remedies 
as  may  prevent  the  same  before  it  be  too  late." 

And  for  a  further  manifestation  of  his  humble  thoughts  and 
desires,  they  may  appear  to  the  reader,  by  another  part  of  his 
will  which  follows : 

"  As  for  my  corruptible  body,  I  bequeath  it  to  the  earth  whence 
it  was  taken,  to  be  decently  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Buck- 
den,  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  upon  the  second,  or 
(at  the  farthest)  the  third  day  after  my  decease  ;  and  that  with 

"  Themselves  respectively,"]    See  Christian  Institutes,  vol.  iv.  p.  313,  14. 
546.  573—5.  658,  9. 
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as  little  noise,  pomp,  and  charge  as  may  be,  without  the  invitation 
of  any  person  how  near  soever  related  unto  me,  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Bnekden ;  without  the  unnecessary  expence  of 
escutcheons,  gloves,  ribbons,  &c.  and  without  any  blacks  to  be 
hung  any  where  in  or  about  the  house  or  church,  other  than  a 
pulpit-cloth, a  hearse-cloth, and  a  mourning  gown  for  the  preacher; 
whereof  the  former,  (after  my  body  shall  be  interred)  to  be  given 
to  the  preacher  of  the  funeral  sermon,  and  the  latter  to  the  curate 
of  the  parish  for  the  time  being.  And  my  will  further  is,  that 
the  funeral  sermon  be  preached  by  my  own  houshold  chaplain, 
containing  some  wholesome  discourse  concerning  mortality,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment ;  and  that  he  shall 
have  for  his  pains  51.  upon  condition,  that  he  speak  nothing  at  all 
concerning  any  person  either  good  or  ill,  other  than  I  myself 
shall  direct ;  only  signifying  to  the  auditory  that  it  was  my  ex- 
press will  to  have  it  so.  And  it  is  my  will,  that  no  costly  monu- 
ment be  erected  for  my  memory,  but  only  a  fair  flat  marble  stone 
to  be  laid  over  me,  with  this  inscription  in  legible  roman  charac- 
ters,— DepositfMn  Boherti  Sanderson  nuper  Lincolnimms  episcopiy 
qui  oHU  anno  Domini  MDCLXII,  et  cetatis  mw  septua^eBimo 
sexto.  Hie  requiescit  in  spe  heatcB  resurrectionis.  This  manner  of 
burial,  although  I  cannot  but  foresee  it  will  prove  unsatisfactory 
to  sundry  my  nearest  friends  and  relations,  and  be  apt  to  be 
censured  by  others,  as  an  evidence  of  my  too  much  parsimony 
and  narrowness  of  mind,  as  being  altogether  unusual,  and  not 
according  to  the  mode  of  these  times  ;  yet  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
sense  of  my  heart,  and  I  do  very  much  desire  my  will  may  be 
carefully  observed  herein,  hoping  it  may  become  exemplary  to 
some  or  other  :  at  least  howsoever  testifying  at  my  death  (what 
I  have  so  often  and  earnestly  professed  in  my  life  time)  my  utter 
dislike  of  the  flatteries  commonly  used  in  funeral  sermons,  and  of 
the  vast  expences  otherwise  laid  out  in  funeral  solemnities  and 
entertainments,  with  very  little  benefit  to  any,  which  (if  be- 
stowed in  pious  and  charitable  works)  might  redound  to  the 
public  or  private  benefit  of  many  persons/"*  This  is  a  part  of 
his  will. 

I  am  next  to  tell,  that  he  died  the  29th  of  January  1662,  and 
that  his  body  was  buried  in  Buckden  the  third  day  after  his  death ; 
and  for  the  manner,  that  it  was  as  far  from  ostentation  as  he  de- 
sired it ;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  will  was  as  punctually  performed. 
And  when  I  have  (to  his  just  praise)  told  this  truth.  That  he 
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died  far  from  being  rich,  I  shall  return  back  to  visit,  and  give  a 
further  account  of  him  on  his  sick  bed. 

His  last  will  (of  which  I  have  mentioned  a  part)  was  made 
about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  about  which  time,  finding  his 
strength  to  decay,  by  reason  of  his  constant  infirmity  and  a  con- 
sumptive cough  added  to  it,  he  retired  to  his  chamber,  expressing 
a  desire  to  enjoy  his  last  thoughts  by  himself  in  private,  without 
disturbance  or  care,  especially  of  what  might  concern  this  worid. 
Thus  as  his  natural  life  decayed,  his  spiritual  life  seemed  to  be 
more  strong,  and  his  faith  more  confirmed :  still  labouring  to 
attain  that  holiness  and  purity,  without  which  none  shall  see  Ood. 
And  that  not  any  of  his  clergy  (which  are  more  numerous  than 
any  other  bishop'^s  of  this  nation)  might  suffer  by  his  retirement, 
he  did  by  commission  empower  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Pullin,  with 
episcopal  power,  to  give  institutions  to  all  livings  or  church-pre- 
ferments, during  this  his  disability  to  do  it  himself.  In  this  time 
of  his  retirement,  which  was  wholly  spent  in  devotion,  he  longed 
for  his  dissolution ;  and  when  some  that  loved  him  prayed  for 
his  recovery,  if  he  at  any  time  found  any  amendment,  he  seemed 
to  be  displeased,  by  sa}ring,  ''  His  friends  said  their  prayers  back- 
ward for  him  :  and  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  live  a  useless  life, 
and  by  filling  up  a  place,  keep  another  out  of  it,  that  might  do 
God  and  his  church  more  service.'^  He  would  often  with  much 
joy  and  thankfulness  mention,  ^^  That  during  his  being  a  house- 
keeper (which  was  more  than  forty  years)  there  had  not  been  one 
buried  out  of  his  family,  and  that  he  was  now  like  to  be  the  first.**^ 
He  would  also  mention  with  thankfulness,  '^  That  till  he  was  three- 
score years  of  age,  he  had  never  spent  five  shillings  in  law,  nor 
(upon  himself)  so  much  in  wine :  and  rejoiced  much  that  he  had 
so  lived  as  never  to  cause  an  bourns  sorrow  to  his  good  father ; 
and  that  he  hoped  that  he  should  die  without  an  enemy.'*'* 

He  in  this  retirement  had  the  church  prayers  read  in  his  cham- 
ber twice  every  day  :  and  at  nine  at  night  some  prayers  read  to 
him  and  a  part  of  his  family  out  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  As 
he  was  remarkably  punctual  and  regular  in  all  his  studies  and 
actions,  so  he  used  himself  to  be  for  his  meals :  and  his  dinner 
being  appointed  to  be  constantly  ready  at  the  ending  of  prayers, 
and  he  expecting  and  calling  for  it,  was  answered  ^'  It  would  be 
ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.""  To  which  his  reply  was  with 
some  earnestness,  *^  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  is  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  nothing  to  a  man  that  probably  has  not  many  hours  to 
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Kve  !^  And  though  he  did  live  many  hours  after  this,  yet  he  lived 
not  many  days ;  for  the  day  after  (which  was  three  days  before 
his  death)  he  was  become  so  weak  and  weary  either  of  motion  or 
sitting,  that  he  was  content,  or  forced  to  keep  his  bed.  In  which 
I  desire  he  may  rest,  till  I  have  given  some  short  account  of  his 
behaviour  there,  and  immediately  before  it. 

The  day  before  he  took  his  bed  (which  was  three  days  before 
luB  death)  he,  that  he  might  receive  a  new  assurance  for  the 
pardon  of  his  sins  past,  and  be  strengthened  in  his  way  to  the 
New  Jerusalem,  took  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  his,  and  our  blessed  Jesus,  from  the  hands  of  his  chap- 
faun  Mr.  Pullin,  accompanied  with  his  wife,  children,  and  a  friend, 
h  in  as  awful,  humble,  and  ardent  a  manner,  as  outward  reverence 
aoold  express.     After  the  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  this  bless- 
ing was  ended,  he  spake  to  this  purpose ;  ''  I  have  now  to  the 
great  joy  of  my  soul  tasted  of  the  all-saving  sacrifice  of  my 
Saviomr^s  death  and  passion ;  and  with  it,  received  a  spiritual 
nasuiance  that  my  sins  past  are  pardoned,  and  my  God  at  peace 
with  me :  and  that  I  shall  never  have  a  wiU,  or  power  to  do  any 
gibing  that  may  separate  my  soul  from  the  love  of  my  dear  Sa- 
viour.    Lord  confirm  this  belief  in  me ;  and  make  me  still  to 
jaememher  that  it  was  thou  O  God  that  tookest  me  out  of  my 
inother^s  womb,  and  hast  been  the  powerful  protector  of  me  to 
ibis  present  moment  of  my  life :  thou  hast  neither  forsaken  me 
I  am  become  grey-headed,  nor  suffered  me  to  forsake  thee  in 
ibe  fate  days  of  temptation,  and  sacrifice  my  conscience  for  the 
preservation  of  my  liberty  or  estate.     It  was  not  of  myself  but 
hf  grace  that  I  have  stood,  when  others  have  fallen  under  my 
trials :  and  these  mercies  I  now  remember  with  joy  and  thank- 
ibfaiesB ;  and  my  hope  and  desire  is  that  I  might  die  remembering 
tiiis,  and  praising  thee  my  merciful  God."*^     The  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  psalms  of  David  hath  been  noted  to  be  a  great  part  of 
^'flie  devotion  of  the  primitive  Christians :  the  psalms  having  in 
rtbem,  not  only  prayers  and  holy  instructions,  but  such  commemo- 
l  lations  of  Ood^s  mercies,  as  may  preserve,  comfort,  and  confirm 
oar  dependance  on  the  power,  and  providence,  and  mercy  of  our 
[  Oreator.    And  this  is  mentioned  in  order  to  telling,  that  as  the 
boly  psalmist  said,  that  Ms  eyes  should  prevent  both  the  datoning  of 
%$  day  and  the  night  waiches^  by  meditating  on  God's  word;  so  it 
Dr.  Sanderson'^s  constant  practice  every  morning  to  entertain 
first  waking  thoughts  with  a  repetition  of  those  very  psalms, 
hat  the  church  hath  appointed  to  be  constantly  read  in  the  daily 
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morning  service ;  and  having  at  night  laid  him  in  his  bed,  he  as 
constantly  closed  his  eyes  with  a  repetition  of  those  appointed  for 
the  service  of  the  evening ;  remembering  and  repeating  the  very 
psalms  appointed  for  every  day ;  and  as  the  month  had  formerly 
ended  and  began  again,  so  did  this  exercise  of  his  devotion.  And 
if  the  first  fruits  of  his  waking  thoughts  were  of  the  world,  or 
what  concerned  it,  he  would  arraign  and  condemn  himself  for  it. 
Thus  he  began  that  work  on  earth  which  is  now  the  employment 
of  Dr.  Hammond  and  him  in  heaven. 

After  his  taking  his  bed,  and  about  a  day  before  his  death,  he 
desired  his  chaplain,  Mr.  PuUin,  to  give  him  absolution :  and  at 
his  performing  that  office,  he  pulled  off  his  cap,  that  Mr.  Pullin 
might  lay  his  hand  upon  his  bare  head.  After  this  desire  of  his 
was  satisfied,  his  body  seemed  to  be  at  more  ease,  and  his  mind 
more  cheerful ;  and  he  said  often,  ^^  Lord,  forsake  me  not  now  my 
strength  faileth  me,  but  continue  thy  mercy,  and  let  my  mouth  be 
ever  filled  with  thy  praise.'^  He  continued  the  remaining  night 
and  day  very  patient,  and  thankful  for  any  of  the  little  offices  that 
were  performed  for  his  ease  and  refreshment :  and  during  that 
time,  did  often  say  to  himself  the  103d  psalm,  (a  psalm  that  is 
composed  of  praise  and  consolations,  fitted  for  a  dying  soul,)  and 
say  also  to  himself  very  often  these  words,  "3iy  heart  isfixed^  0 
God^  my  heart  infixed  where  true  joy  is  to  he  found.'''*  And  now  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  wholly  of  death,  for  which  he  was  so  pre- 
pared, that  that  King  of  Terrors  could  not  surprise  him  as  a  thief 
in  the  night ;  for  he  had  often  said,  ^'  he  was  prepared,  and  longed 
for  it.**^  And  as  this  desire  seemed  to  come  from  heaven,  so  it 
left  him  not,  till  his  soul  ascended  to  that  region  of  blessed  spirits, 
whose  employments  are  to  join  in  consort  with  his,  and  sing  praise 
and  glory  to  that  God,  who  hath  brought  him  and  them  to  that 
place,  into  which  sin  and  sorrow  cannot  enter. 

Thus  this  pattern  of  meekness  and  primitive  innocence  changed 
this  for  a  better  life : — it  is  now  too  late  to  wish  that  mine  may 
be  like  his  (for,  I  am  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age ;  and, 
God  knows  it  hath  not)  :  but,  I  most  humbly  beseech  Almighty 
God  that  my  death  may ;  and  I  do  as  earnestly  beg,  that  if  any 
reader  shall  receive  any  satisfaction  from  this  very  plain,  and  as 
true  relation,  he  will  be  so  charitable,  as  to  say  Amen. 

I.  W. 

'^  Blessed  is  that  man  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.'*''    Psal. 
xxxii.  2. 
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DR.  PIERCE,    DEAN  OF  SALISBURY,  HIS    LETTER   TO   MR.  WALTON. 

Good  Mr,  Walton, 

At  my  return  to  this  place,  I  made  a  yet  stricter  search  after 
the  letters  long  ago  sent  me  from  our  most  excellent  Dr.  Sander- 
son before  the  happy  restoration  of  the  king  and  church  of  Eng- 
land to  their  several  rights ;  in  one  of  which  letters  more  espe- 
cially, he  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  narrative  both  of  the  rise  and 
the  progress,  and  reasons  also,  as  well  of  his  younger,  as  of  his  last 
and  riper  judgment,  touching  the  famous  points  controverted  be- 
tween the  Galvinians  and  the  Arminians,  as  they  are  commonly 
(though  unjustly  and  unskilfully)  miscalled  on  either  side. 

The  whole  letter  I  allude  to,  does  consist  of  several  sheets, 
whereof  a  good  part  has  been  made  public  long  ago  by  the  most 
learned,  most  judicious,  most  pious  Dr.  Hammond  (to  whom  I 
sent  it  both  for  his  private,  and  for  the  public  Satisfaction,  if  he 
thought  fit)  in  his  excellent  book,  entituled  a  Pacific  Discourse  of 
God's  Grace  and  Decrees^  in  full  accordance  with  Dr.  Sanderson: 
to  which  discourse  I  refer  you  for  an  account  of  Dr.  Sanderson, 
and  the  history  of  his  thoughts  in  his  own  hand-writing,  wherein 
I  sent  it  to  Westwood,  as  I  received  it  from  Boothby  Pannel. 
And  although  the  whole  book  (printed  in  the  year  1660,  and 
reprinted  since  with  his  other  tracts  in  folio)  is  very  worthy  of 
your  perusal ;  yet  for  the  work  you  are  about,  you  shall  not  have 
need  to  read  more  at  present,  than  from  the  8th  to  the  23rd  page, 
and  as  far  as  the  end  of  section  S3.  There  you  will  find  in  what 
year  the  excellent  man,  whose  life  you  write,  became  a  master  of 
arts.  How  his  first  reading  of  learned  Hooker  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  some  puritanical  pamphlets ;  and  how  good  a  prepara- 
tive he  found  it  for  his  reading  of  Calvin's  Institutions^  the  honour 
of  whose  name  (at  that  time  especially)  gave  such  credit  to  his 
errors.  How  he  erred  with  Mr.  Calvin  (whilst  he  took  things 
upon  trust)  in  the  sublapsarian  way.  How  being  chosen  to  be  a 
clerk  of  the  convocation  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  1625,  he 
reduced  the  Quinquarticular  Controversy  into  five  schemes  or 
tables ;  and  thereupon  discerned  a  necessity  of  quitting  the  sublap- 
sarian way  (of  which  he  had  before  a  better  liking)  as  well  as  the 
supralapsarian,  which  he  could  never  fancy.  There  you  will  meet 
with  his  two  weighty  reasons  against  them  both ;  and  find  his 
happy  change  of  judgment  to  have  been  ever  since  the  year  1625, 

VOL.  IV.  I  i 
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even  thirty-four  years  before  the  world  either  knew,  or  (at  least) 
took  notice  of  it.  And  more  particularly  his  reasons  for  rejectiiig 
Dr.  Twiss  (or  the  way  he  walks  in)  although  his  acute,  and  very 
learned  and  ancient  friend. 

®  I  now  proceed  to  let  you  know  from  Dr.  Sanderson^s  own  hand, 
which  was  never  printed  (and  which  you  can  hardly  know  from 
any,  unless  from  his  son,  or  from  myself)  That  when  that  parlia- 
ment was  broken  up,  and  the  convocation  therewith  dissolved,  a 
gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  by  occasion  of  some  discourse 
about  these  points,  told  him  of  a  book,  not  long  before  published 
at  Paris  (a.d.  1623,)  by  a  ^  Spanish  bishop,  who  had  undertaken 
to  clear  the  differences  in  the  great  controversy  De  Caneardia 
GraticB  et  Libert  Arbitrii.  And  because  his  friend  perceived  he 
was  greedily  desirous  to  see  the  book,  he  sent  him  one  of  them 
containing  the  four  first  books  of  twelve  which  he  intended  then 
to  publish.  "  When  I  had  read^  (says  Dr.  Sanderson^  in  ^ 
foUotoing  toords^  of  the  same  letter)  ^^  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  ^ 
pope  (Greg.  15,)  he  spake  so  highly  of  his  oum  inveniiMi^  that  I 
then  began  rather  to  sitspect  him  for  a  mountebank^  than  to  hope  I 
should  fnd  satisfaction  from  his  performances.  I  found  much  can- 
fdence^  and  greai  pomp  of  words^  but  little  matter  as  to  the  maim 
knot  of  the  business^  other  than  had  been  said  an  hundred  times  before^ 
to  wit^  of  the  co-existence  of  all  things  past^  present^  and  future  in 
mente  divina  realiter  ab  setemo,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  whole 
third  book ;  only  he  interpreteth  the  word  realiter  8o,  as  to  import 
not  only  prsesentialitatem  objectivam  (as  others  held  before  him) 
but  propriam  et  actualem  existentiam.  Yet  confesseth  it  is  hard 
to  make  this  intelligible.  In  his  fourth  book  he  endeavours  to  declare 
a  tuxhfold  manner  of  God's  working  ad  extra ;  the  one  sub  ordine 
Prsedestinationis,  of  which  eternity  is  the  proper  measure ;  the  alker 
sub  ordine  Oratise,  whereof  time  is  the  measure.  And  thai  God 
worketh  fortiter  in  the  one  (though  not  irresistibiliter)  a»  weU  as 
suaviter  in  the  other ^  wherein  the  free-will  hath  his  proper  working 
also.  From  the  result  of  his  whole  performance  I  was  confirmed  m 
this  opinion^  that  toe  must  acknowledge  the  work  of  both  (grace  and 
free-will)  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner.  And  so  likewise  in  all  other 
events^  the  consistency  of  the  infallibility  of  God's  foreknowledge  at 

*  Sir,  I  pray  note.  That  all  that  follows  in  the  Italian  character,  are  Dr. 
Sanderson's  own  words,  excellently  worthy,  but  no  where  else  extant ;  and 
commend  him  as  much  as  any  thing  you  can  say  of  him.    T.  P. 

^  Francisco  de  Arriba. 
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iinst  (though  not  with  any  absolute,  but  conditional  j>redestinati(m) 
with  the  liberty  of  man* 8  tmll,  and  the  contingency  of  inferior  causes 
€md  effects.  These,  I  say,  toe  must  acknowledge  for  the  6ri :  but  for 
€ks  ro  wCitQ,  I  thought  it  bootless  for  me  to  think  of  comprehending  it. 
'Amd  80  came  the  two  Acta  Synodalia  Dordrectana  to  stand  in  my 
9ktdyy  only  to  fill  up  a  room  to  this  day. 

^^  And  yet  see  the  restless  curiosity  of  man.  Not  many  years  after, 
4l  wU^  A.D.  1632,  out  Cometh  Dr.  Twiss^s  Vindicise  Gratise,  a  large 
malume  purposely  writ  against  Arminius.  And  then  notunthstand- 
4mg  my  former  resolution,  I  must  needs  be  meddling  again.  The 
.irmpectlbore  to  his  person  and  great  learning,  and  the  long  acquaint- 
I  had  had  with  him  in  Oxford,  drew  me  to  the  reading  of  that 
booh.  But  from  the  reading  of  it  {for  I  read  it  through  to  a 
He)  I  went  away  with  many  and  great  dissatisfactions.  Sundry 
in  that  boot  I  took  notice  of,  which  brought  me  into  a  greater 
of  his  opinion  than  I  had  before.  But  especially  these  three : 
that  he  bottometh  very  much  of  his  discourse  upon  a  very 
principle,  which  yet  he  seemeth  to  be  so  deeply  in  love  with, 
ks  hath  repeated  it  (I  verily  believe)  some  hundreds  of  times  in 
,wori:  to  wit  this,  that  whatsoever  is  first  in  the  intention,  is  last 
miecution,  and  e  converso.  Which  is  an  error  of  that  magni^ 
that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  how  a  person  of  such  acvteness  and 
of  wit  could  possibly  be  deceived  withit.  All  logicians  know, 
is  no  such  universal  maxim  as  he  buildeth  upon.  The  true 
is  but  this.  Finis  qui  primus  est  in  intentione,  est  ultimus 
ezecutione.  In  the  order  of  final  causes,  and  the  means  used  for 
endj  the  rule  holdeth  perpetually :  but  in  other  things,  it  holdeth 
at  aU,  or  but  by  chance;  or  not  as  a  rule,  and  necessarily, 
that,  foreseeing  such  consequences  would  naturally  and 
rily  foUow  from  his  opinion,  as  would  offend  the  earofasoher 
at  the  very  first  sound,  he  would  yet  rather  choose  not  only 
admit  the  said  harsh  consequences,  but  professedly  endeavour  abo 
WHsintain  them,  and  plead  hard  for  them  in  large  digressions,  than 
recede  in  ^  least  from  that  opinion  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
Thirdly,  that  seeing  (out  of  the  sharpness  of  his  wit)  a 
of  forsaking  the  ordinary  sublapsarian  way^  and  the  supra- 
rian  too,  as  it  had  diversely  been  declared  by  all  that  had  gone 
ire  him  (for  the  shunning  of  those  rocks,  which  either  of  those  ways 
ut  unavoidably  cast  him  upon)  he  was  forced  to  seek  out  an  un- 
mmoddenpath^  and  to  frame  out  of  his  oum  brain  a  new  way  {Uke  a 
ider's  web  wrought  out  of  her  own  bou)els)  hoping  by  that  device  to 
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salve  all  absurdities  which  could  he  objected ;  to  mt^  by  tnaking  the 
glory  of  God  (as  it  is  indeed  the  chie/est^)  so  the  only  end  of  all  othsr 
his  decrees^  and  then  making  all  those  other  decrees  to  be  hut  one  entire 
co-ordincUe  medium  conducing  to  thai  one  end^  and  so  the  whole 
subordinate  to  it^  but  not  any  one  part  thereof  subordinate  to  any 
other  of  the  same.  Dr.  Tunss  should  have  done  well  to  have  been 
more  sparing  in  imputing  the  studium  partium  to  others^  wherewith 
his  ovm  eyes  {though  of  eminent  pery>icacity)  were  so  strangely  blind- 
folded^ that  lie  could  not  discern^  how  this  his  new  device^  and  his 
old  dearly  beloved  principle  (Hie  the  Cadmean  Sparti)  do  mutually 
destroy  the  one  the  other. 

^'  This  relation  of  my  passed  thoughts  having  spun  out  to  afar 
greater  length  than  I  intended^  I  shall  give  a  shorter  account  of  what 
they  now  are  concerning  these  pointsJ^ 

For  which  account  I  refer  you  to  tho  following  parts  of  Dr. 
Hammond'^s  book  aforesaid,  where  you  may  find  them  already 
printed.  And  for  another  account  at  large  of  bishop  Sanderson'*s 
last  judgment  concerning  God^s  concurrence  or  non-concurrence 
with  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  positive  entity  of  sins  of  com- 
mission, I  refer  you  to  his  letters  already  printed  by  his  consent, 
in  my  large  appendix  to  my  Impartial  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
sin.     Sect.  68,  p.  193,  as  far  as  p.  200. 

Sir,  I  have  rather  made  it  my  choice  to  transcribe  all  above  out 
of  the  letters  of  Dr.  Sanderson  which  He  before  me,  than  venture 
the  loss  of  my  originals  by  post  or  carrier,  which,  though  not  often, 
yet  sometimes  fail.  Make  use  of  as  much,  or  as  little  as  you  please, 
of  what  I  send  you  from  himself  (because  from  his  own  letters  to 
me)  in  the  penning  of  his  life,  as  your  own  prudence  shall  direct 
you ;  using  my  name  for  your  warranty  in  the  account  given  of 
him,  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  please  too.  You  have  a  per- 
formance of  my  promise,  and  an  obedience  to  your  desires,  from 

Your  affectionate 
humble  servant, 

North-Tidworth^  Tho.  Pierce. 

March  6,  167  . 


THE    BISHOP    OF    LINCOLN'^S    LETTER. 

My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Walton, 
I  AM  heartily  glad,  that  you  have  undertaken  to  write  the  life 
of  that  excellent  person,  and  (both  for  learning  and  piety)  eminent 
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prelate,  Dr.  Sanderson,  late  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  because  I  know 
your  ability  to  know,  and  integrity  to  write  truth :  and  sure  I  am 
that  the  life  and  actions  of  that  pious  and  learned  prelate  will 
aflbrd  you  matter  enough  for  his  commendation,  and  the  imitation 
of  posterity.  In  order  to  the  carrying  on  your  intended  good  work, 
you  desire  my  assistance,  that  I  would  communicate  to  you  such 
particular  passages  of  his  life,  as  were  certainly  known  to  me.    I 
:  oimfess  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  particularly  known  to  him  for 
j*  about  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  (in  Oxon)  to  enjoy  his  con- 
versation, and  his  learned  and  pious  instructions  while  he  was 
fwgius  profesMT  of  divinity  there.    Afterwards,  when  (in  the  time 
yfoS  our  late  unhappy  confusions)  he  left  Oxon,  and  was  retired  into 
^tbe  country,  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  letters  ;  wherein  (with  great 
^jtunAoxa  and  kindness)  he  answered  those  doubts  I  proposed, 
gave  me  that  satisfaction,  which  I  neither  had,  nor  expected 
some  others  of  greater  confidence,  but  less  judgment  and 
ity. 
Having  in  a  letter  named  two  or  three  books  writ  {exprofesso) 
the  being  of  any  original  sin ;  and  that  Adam  (by  his 
[)  transmitted  some  calamity  only,  but  no  crime  to  his  pos- 
;  the  good  old  man  was  exceedingly  troubled,  and  bewailed 
misery  of  those  licentious  times,  and  seemed  to  wonder  (save 
the  times  were  such)  that  any  should  write,  or  be  permitted 
paUish  any  eiror  so  contradictory  to  truth,  and  the  doctrine 
the  church  of  England,  established  (as  he  truly  said)  by  clear 
ce  of  Scripture,  and  the  just  and  supreme  power  of  this 
both  sacred  and  civil.     I  name  not '  the  books,  nor  their 

'  J  flUHM  »o/.]  It  is  probable  that  part^  at  least,  of  the  writings  here  referred 

certain  chapters  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Doctrine  and  Practice  qfRepent^ 

V  and  his  Deut  Juit^atui,  a  vindication  of  the  gloiy  of  the  divine  attri- 

in  the  question  of  original  sin. 

Dr.  White  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  had  in  his  possession  the 

of  two  letters  transcribed  from  the  originals  that  were  in  the  hands  of 

Barlow.    1.  Superscribed  '  for  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow,  at  the  libraiy  in 

,'  and  subscribed  '  your  very  loving  friend  and  servant,  Robert  Sander- 

'  dated  *  Botheby  Pagnell,  Sept.  28,  1656,'  importuning  Dr.  Barlow,  'to 

the  managing  that  dispute  in  the  question  of  great  importance, 

the  ancient  landmarks  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  so  unhappily  (and  so 

Heaaonably  too)  endeavoured  to  be  removed,  in  the  doctrine  of  original 

u'    3.  Another  letter  of  Dr.  Sanderson  to  Dr.  Barlow,  at  Queen's  College, 

tod  '  Botheby  Pagnell,  Sept.  17, 1657,'  expressing  himself, '  that  Dr.  Taylor 

to  peiemptcny  and  pertinacious  of  his  errors,  as  not  to  hearken  to  the  sober 
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not  the  nature  and  obligation  of  laws,  never  can  be  a  good  casuist, 
or  rationally  assure  himself  (or  others)  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw^ 
fulness  of  actions  in  particular.  This  was  the  judgment  and  good 
counsel  of  that  learned  and  pious  prelate ;  and  having  (by  long 
experience)  found  the  truth  and  benefit  of  it,  I  conceive,  I  could 
not  without  ingratitude  to  him,  and  want  of  charity  to  others, 
conceal  it. — Pray  pardon  this  rude,  and  (I  fear)  impertinent 
scribble,  which  (if  nothing  else)  may  signify  thus  much,  that  I 
am  willing  to  obey  your  desires,  and  am  indeed 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

Thomas  Lincoln. 
Londofij  May  10,  1678. 


RICHARD  BAXTER. 


I  am  much  more  sensible  of  the  evil  of  schism,  and  of  the  separating 
humomr,  and  of  gathering  parties,  and  making  several  sects  in  the  churdi, 
than  I  was  heretofore.     For  the  effects  have  shewn  lis  more  of  the  mischieiii. 

Richard  Baxter. 
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Because  it  is  soul-experiments  which  those  that  urge  me  to  this 
kind  of  writing,  do  expect  that  I  should  especially  communicate 
to  others,  and  I  have  said  little  of  Ood^s  dealing  with  my  soul 
since  the  time  of  my  younger  years,  I  shall  only  give  the  reader 
so  much  satisfaction  as  to  acquaint  him  truly  what  change  God 
hath  made  upon  my  mind  and  heart  since  those  unriper  times, 
and  wherein  I  now  differ  in  judgment  and  disposition  from 
myself.  And  for  any  more  particular  account  of  occurrences, 
and  God'^s  operations  on  me,  I  think  it  somewhat  unsavory  to 
recite  them ;  seeing  God'^s  dealings  are  muchwhat  the  same  with 
all  his  servants  in  the  main,  and  the  points  wherein  he  varieth 
are  usually  so  small,  that  I  think  not  such  fit  to  be  repeated : 
nor  have  I  any  thing  extraordinary  to  glory  in,  which  is  not 
common  to  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  who  have  the  same  spirit, 
and  are  servants  of  the  same  Lord.  And  the  true  reason  why  I 
do  adventure  so  far  upon  the  censure  of  the  world,  as  to  tell 
them  wherein  the  case  is  altered  with  me,  is  that  I  may  take  off 
young  unexperienced  Christians  from  being  over  confident  in 
their  first  apprehensions,  or  over  valuing  their  first  degrees  of 
grace,  or  too  much  applauding  and  following  unfurnished,  unex- 
perienced men ;  but  may  somewhat  be  directed  what  mind  and 
course  of  life  to  prefer  by  the  judgment  of  one  that  hath  tried 
both  before  them. 

The  temper  of  my  mind  hath  somewhat  altered  with  the 
temper  of  my  body.  When  I  was  young,  I  was  more  vigorous, 
affectionate,  and  fervent  in  preaching,  conference  and  prayer, 
than  (ordinarily)  I  can  be  now ;  my  stile  was  more  extemporate 
and  lax,  but  by  the  advantage  of  affection,  and  a  very  familiar 
moving  voice  and  utterance,  my  preaching  then  did  more  affect 
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the  auditory,  than  many  of  the  last  years  before  I  gave  over 
preaching;  but  yet  what  I  delivered  was  much  more  raw,  and 
had  more  passages  that  would  not  bear  the  trial  of  accurate 
judgments ;  and  my  discourses  had  both  less  substance  and  less 
judgment  than  of  late. 

My  understandmg  was  then  quicker,  and  could  easilier  manage 
any  thing  that  was  newly  presented  to  it  upon  a  sudden ;  but  it 
is  since  better  furnished,  and  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  truth 
and  error,  and  with  a  multitude  of  particular  mistakes  of  the 
world,  which  then  I  was  the  more  in  danger  of  because  I  had 
only  the  faculty  of  knowing  them,  but  did  not  actually  know 
them.  I  was  then  like  a  man  of  a  quick  understanding  that  was 
to  travel  a  way  which  he  never  went  before,  or  to  cast  up  an 
account  which  he  never  laboured  in  before,  or  to  play  on  an  instru- 
ment of  music  which  he  never  saw  before :  and  I  am  now  like 
one  of  somewhat  a  slower  understanding  (by  that  pfwmaiura 
senectua  which  weakness  and  excessive  bleedings  brought  me  to) 
who  is  travelling  a  way  which  he  hath  often  gone,  and  is  casting 
up  an  account  which  he  hath  often  cast  up,  and  hath  ready  at 
hand,  and  that  is  playing  on  an  instrument  which  he  hath  often 
played  on  :  so  that  I  can  very  confidently  say,  that  my  judgment 
is  much  sounder  and  firmer  now  than  it  was  then ;  for  though  I 
am  not  now  as  competent  judge  of  the  actings  of  my  own  under- 
standing then,  yet  I  can  judge  of  the  effects :  and  when  I  peruse 
the  writings  which  I  wrote  in  my  younger  years,  I  can  find  the 
footsteps  of  my  unfurnished  mind,  and  of  my  emptyness  and 
insufficiency :  so  that  the  man  that  followed  my  judgment  then, 
was  likelier  to  have  been  misled  by  me,  than  he  that  should 
follow  it  now. 

And  yet,  that  I  may  not  say  worse  than  it  deserveth  of  my 
former  measure  of  understanding,  I  shall  truly  tell  you  what 
change  I  find  now,  in  the  perusal  of  my  own  writings.  Those 
points  which  then  I  thoroughly  studied,  my  judgment  is  the  same 
of  now,  as  it  was  then ;  and  therefore  in  the  substance  of  my 
religion,  and  in  those  controversies  which  I  then  searcht  into, 
with  some  extraordinary  diligence,  I  find  not  my  mind  disposed 
to  a  change ;  but  in  divers  points  that  I  studied  slightly  and  by 
the  halves,  and  in  many  things  which  I  took  upon  trust  from 
others,  I  have  found  since  that  my  apprehensions  were  either 
erroneous,  or  very  lame.  And  those  things  which  I  was  orthodox 
in,  I  had  either  insufficient  reasons  for,  or  a  mixture  of  some 
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sound  and  some  insufficient  ones,  or  else  an  insufficient  apprehension 
of  those  reasons ;  so  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  seemed  to  know. 
And  though  in  my  writings  I  have  found  little  in  substance  which 
my  present  judgment  difiereth  from,  yet  in  my  Aphorisms  and 
Saints  Rest  (which  were  my  first  writings)  I  find  some  raw  unmeet 
expressions ;  and  one  common  infirmity  I  perceive,  that  I  put  off 
matters  with  some  kind  of  confidence,  as  if  I  had  done  some- 
thing new  or  more  than  ordinary  in  them,  when  upon  my  more 
mature  reviews,  I  find  that  I  said  not  half  that  which  the  subject 
did  require :  as  exempU  grcUia^  in  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants, 
and  of  justification,  but  especially  about  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scripture  in  the  second  part  of  the  Saints  Best;  where  I 
have  not  said  half  that  should  have  been  said ;  and  the  reason 
was,  because  that  I  had  not  read  any  of  the  fuller  sort  of  books 
that  are  written  on  those  subjects,  nor  conversed  with  those  that 
knew  more  than  myself,  and  so  all  those  things  were  either  new 
or  great  to  me,  which  were  common  and  small  perhaps  to  others : 
and  because  they  all  came  in  by  the  way  of  my  own  study  of  the 
naked  matter,  and  not  from  books,  they  were  apt  to  affect  my 
mind  the  more,  and  to  seem  greater  than  they  were.  And  this 
token  of  my  weakness  accompanied  those  my  younger  studies, 
that  I  was  very  apt  to  start  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my 
practical  writings,  and  also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the  world 
with  aD  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and  to  assault  those  books 
by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend  to  deceive  them,  and  did 
contain  unsound  and  dangerous  doctrine.  And  the  reason  of  all 
tiiis  was,  that  I  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  appre- 
hensions ;  and  the  new  appearance  of  any  sacred  truth,  it  was 
more  apt  to  affect  me,  and  be  highlier  valued,  than  afterward, 
when  commonness  had  dulled  my  delight ;  and  I  did  not  suffi- 
ciently discern  then  how  much  in  most  of  our  controversies  is 
verbal,  and  upon  mutual  mistakes.  And  withal  I  knew  not  how 
impatient  divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how  it  would 
stir  up  all  their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have  once  said,  and  to 
rise  up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus  thrust  upon  them,  as  the 
mortal  enemy  of  their  honour :  and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men'^s 
minds  are  changed  from  their  former  apprehensions,  be  the  evidence 
never  so  plain.  And  I  have  perceived,  that  nothing  so  much 
hindereth  the  reception  of  the  truth,  as  urging  it  on  men  with 
too  harsh  importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily  on  their  errors : 
for  hereby  you  engage  their  honour  in  the  business,  and  they 
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defend  their  errors  as  themselves,  and  stir  up  all  their  wit  and 
ability  to  oppose  you.  In  controversies  it  is  fierce  opposition 
which  is  the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when  if  they  be 
neglected,  and  their  opinions  lie  a  while  despised,  they  usuaUy 
cool  and  come  again  to  themselves  (though  I  know  that  iids 
holdeth  not  when  the  greediness  and  increase  of  his  followers, 
doth  animate  a  sectary,  even  though  he  have  no  opposition). 
Men  are  so  loth  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am  no 
more  for  going  that  way  to  work ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
am  lately  much  prone  to  the  contrary  extreme,  to  be  too  indif- 
ferent what  men  hold,  and  to  keep  my  judgment  to  myself,  and 
never  to  mention  any  thing  wherein  I  difier  from  another,  or 
any  thing  which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or  at  least,  if 
he  receive  it  not  presently,  to  silence  it,  and  leave  him  to  his 
own  opinion.  And  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed  according  to  its 
causes,  which  are  some  good,  and  some  bad.  The  bad  causes 
are,  1.  An  impatience  of  men^s  weakness  and  mistaking  froward* 
ness  and  self-conceitedness.  2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible 
esteem  of  truths,  through  the  long  abode  of  them  on  my  mind : 
though  my. judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be  equally 
affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with  new  and  rare  ones. 
The  better  causes  are,  1.  That  I  am  much  more  sensible  than 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  living  upon  the  principles  of  religion, 
which  we  are  all  agreed  in,  and  uniting  these ;  and  how  much 
mischief  men  that  over-value  their  own  opinions  have  done  by  their 
controversies  in  the  church ;  how  some  have  destroyed  charity, 
and  some  caused  schisms  by  them,  and  most  have  hindered  god- 
liness in  themselves  and  others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men 
from  the  serious  prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ;  and  as  sir  Francis 
Bacon  saith,  (in  his  Essay  of  Peace)  that  it  is  one  great  benefit 
of  church-peace  and  concord,  that  writing  controversies  is  turned 
into  books  of  practical  devotion  for  increase  of  piety  and  virtue. 
2.  And  I  find  that  it  is  much  more  for  most  men''s  good  and 
edification,  to  converse  with  them  only  in  that  way  of  godliness 
which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  differences 
to  stir  up  their  corruptions ;  and  to  tell  them  of  little  more  of 
your  knowledge,  than  what  you  find  them  willing  to  receive  from 
you  as  meer  learners ;  and  therefore  to  stay  till  they  crave  inform 
mation  of  you  (as  Musculus  did  with  the  Anabaptists ;  when 
he  visited  them  in  prison,  and  conversed  kindly  and  lovingly  with 
them,  and  showed  them  all  the  love  he  could,  and  never  talked  to 
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them  of  their  opinions,  till  at  last  they  who  were  wont  to  call 
him  a  deceiver  and  false  prophet,  did  intreat  him  to  instruct 
them,  and  received  his  instructions).  We  misstate  men'*s  dis- 
'eases  when  we  think  there  needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors, 
but  only  to  bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth :  alas  !  there  are 
many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed,  before  men  are  apt  to 
receive  that  evidence.  And  therefore  that  church  is  happy 
where  order  is  kept  up,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministers  com- 
mand a  reverend  submission  from  the  hearers ;  and  where  all 
are  in  Ghrist^s  school  in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and 
learners:  for  in  a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the 
truth,  but  in  a  disputing  way  they  come  armed  against  it  with 
prejudice  and  animosity. 

And  I  must  say  farther,  that  what  I  last  mentioned  on  the 
by,  is  one  of  the  notablest  changes  of  my  mind.  In  my  youth  I 
was  quickly  past  my  fundamentals,  and  was  running  up  into  a 
multitude  of  controversies,  and  greatly  delighted  with  meta- 
physical and  scholastic  writings  (though  I  must  needs  say,  my 
preaching  was  still  on  the  necessary  points) :  but  the  older  I 
grew  the  smaller  stress  I  laid  upon  these  controversies  and 
curiosities,  (though  still  my  intellect  abhorreth  confusion,)  as 
finding  far  greater  uncertainties  in  them,  than  I  at  first  discerned, 
and  finding  less  usefulness  comparatively,  even  where  there  is  the 
greatest  certainty.  And  now  it  is  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  catechism,  which  I  highliest  value,  and  daily  think  of,  and 
find  most  useful  to  myself  and  others.  The  Creed,  the  Lord'^s 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  do  find  me  now  the  most 
acceptable  and  plentiful  matter  for  all  my  meditations :  they  are 
to  me  as  my  daily  bread  and  drink :  and  as  I  can  speak  and  write 
of  them  over  and  over  again,  so  I  had  rather  read  or  hear  of 
them,  than  of  any  of  the  school  niceties,  which  once  so  much 
pleased  me.  And  thus  I  observed  it  was  with  old  bishop  Usher, 
and  with  many  other  men :  and  I  conjecture  that  this  effect  also 
is  mixed  of  good  and  bad  according  to  its  causes. 

The  bad  cause  may  perhaps  be  some  natural  infirmity  and 
decay :  and  as  trees  in  the  spring  shoot  up  into  brandies,  leaves 
and  blossoms ;  but  in  the  autumn  the  life  draws  down  into  the 
root ;  so  possibly,  my  nature,  conscious  of  its  infirmity  and  decay, 
may  find  itself  insufficient  for  numerous  particles,  and  assurgcncy 
to  the  attempting  of  difficult  things ;  and  so  my  mind  may  retire 
to  the  root  of  Christian  principles ;   and  also  I  have  often  been 
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afraid,  lest  ill  rooting  at  first,  and  many  temptations  afterwards, 
have  made  it  more  necessary  for  me  than  many  others  to  retire 
to  the  root,  and  secure  my  fundamentals.  But  upon  much  obser- 
vation I  am  afraid  lest  most  others  are  in  no  better  a  case ;  and 
that  at  the  first  they  take  it  for  a  granted  thing,  that  Christ  is 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that 
there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  &;c.  while  they  are  studying  abundance 
of  scholastic  superstructures,  and  at  last  will  find  cause  to  study 
more  soundly  their  reUgion  itself,  as  well  as  I  have  done. 

The  better  causes  are  these  :  1.  I  value  all  things  according 
to  their  use  and  ends ;  and  I  find  in  the  daily  practice  anj  expe- 
rience of  my  soul,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the 
holy  Spirit,  and  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  the  life  to  come,  and 
of  a  holy  life,  is  of  more  use  to  me  than  all  the  most  curious  spe- 
culations. 2.  I  know  that  every  man  must  grow  (as  trees  do) 
downwards  and  upwards  both  at  once ;  and  that  the  roots  increase 
as  the  bulk  and  branches  do.  3.  Being  nearer  death  and  another 
world,  I  am  the  more  regardful  of  those  things  which  my  ever- 
lasting life  or  death  depend  on.  4.  Having  most  to  do  with 
ignorant,  miserable  people,  I  am  commanded  by  my  charity  and 
reason,  to  treat  with  them  of  that  which  their  salvation  lieth  on; 
and  not  to  dispute  with  them  of  formalities  and  niceties,  when 
the  question  is  presently  to  be  determined,  whether  they  shall 
dwell  for  ever  in  heaven  or  in  heU.  In  a  word,  my  meditations 
must  be  most  upon  the  matters  of  my  practice  and  my  interest : 
and  as  the  love  of  God,  and  the  seeking  of  everlasting  life  is  the 
matter  of  my  practice  and  my  interest,  so  must  it  be  of  my  medi- 
tation. That  is  the  best  doctrine  and  study  which  maketh  men 
better,  and  tendeth  to  make  them  happy.  I  abhor  the  folly  of 
those  unlearned  persons,  who  revile  or  despise  learning  because 
they  know  not  what  it  is :  and  I  take  not  any  piece  of  true  learn- 
ing to  be  useless ;  and  yet  my  soul  approveth  of  the  resolution  of 
holy  Paul,  who  determined  to  know  nothing  among  his  hearers, 
(that  is,  comparatively  to  value  and  make  ostentation  of  no  other 
wisdom)  but  (the  knowledge  of)  a  crucified  Christ :  to  know  Qod 
in  Christ  is  life  eternal.  As  the  stock  of  the  tree  afibrdeth  tim- 
ber to  build  houses  and  cities,  when  the  small  though  higher 
multifarious  branches  are  but  to  make  a  crow'^s  nest,  or  a  blaze : 
so  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  heaven  and  holi- 
ness, doth  build  up  the  soul  to  endless  blessedness,  and  affordeth 
it  solid  peace  and  comfort ;  when  a  multitude  of  school  niceties 
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serve  but  for  vain  janglings  and  hurtful  diversions  and  conten- 
tions :  and  yet  I  would  not  dissuade  my  reader  from  the  perusal 
of  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Ockam,  Arminiensis,  Durandus,  or  any  such 
writer ;  for  much  good  may  be  gotten  from  them :  but  I  would 
persuade  him  to  study  and  live  upon  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity  and  godliness,  incomparably  above  them  all.  And 
that  he  may  know  that  my  testimony  is  somewhat  regardable,  I 
presume  to  say,  that  in  this  I  as  much  gainsay  my  natural  inclina- 
tion to  subtilty  and  accurateness  in  knowing,  as  he  is  like  to  do 
by  his,  if  he  obey  my  counsel.  And  I  think  if  he  lived  among 
infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ,  he  would  find  that  to  make  good 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  of  life  eternal,  were  not  only  his  noblest 
and  most  useful  study :  but  also  that  which  would  require  the 
height  of  all  his  parts,  and  the  utmost  of  his  diligence,  to  manage 
it  skilfully  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

I  add  therefore  that  this  is  another  thing  which  I  am  changed 
in ;  that  whereas  in  my  younger  days  I  never  was  tempted  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  or  Christianity,  but  all  my  doubts 
and  fears  were  exercised  at  home,  about  my  own  sincerity  and 
interest  in  Christ,  and  this  was  it  which  I  called  unbelief;  since 
then  my  sorest  assaults  have  been  on  the  other  side,  and  such  they 
were,  that  had  I  been  void  of  internal  experience,  and  the  adhe- 
sion of  love,  and  the  special  help  of  God,  and  had  not  discerned 
more  reason  for  my  religion  than  I  did  when  I  was  younger,  I 
had  certainly  apostatized  to  infidelity  (though  for  atheism  or 
ungodliness,  my  reason  seeth  no  stronger  arguments,  than  may  be 
brought  to  prove  that  there  is  no  earth,  or  air,  or  sun).  I  am 
now  therefore  much  more  apprehensive  than  heretofore,  of  the 
necessity  of  well-grounding  men  in  their  religion,  and  especially  of 
the  witness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit :  for  I  more  sensibly  perceive 
that  the  Spirit  is  the  great  witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity  to 
the  world.  And  though  the  folly  of  fanatics  tempted  me  long  to 
over-look  the  strength  of  this  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  while  they 
placed  it  in  a  certain  internal  afiection,  or  enthusiastic  inspira- 
tion ;  yet  now  I  see  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  another  manner  is 
the  witness  of  Christ  and  his  agent  in  the  world.  The  Spirit  in 
the  prophets  was  his  first  witness ;  and  the  Spirit  by  miracles 
was  the  second ;  and  the  Spirit  by  renovation,  sanctification,  illu- 
mination and  consolation,  assimilating  the  soul  to  Christ  and 
heaven,  is  the  continued  witness  to  all  true  believers :  and  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  same  is  none  of  his,  (Rom. 
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8.  9.)  Even  as  the  rational  soul  in  the  child  is  the  inherent  wit- 
ness or  evidence,  that  he  is  the  child  of  rational  parents.  And 
therefore  ungodly  persons  have  a  great  disadvantage  in  their 
resisting  temptations  to  unbelief,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  Christ  be 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness. 
There  is  many  a  one  that  hideth  his  temptations  to  infidelity, 
because  he  thinketh  it  a  shame  to  open  them,  and  because  it  may 
generate  doubts  in  others;  but  I  doubt  the  imperfections  of 
most  menu's  care  of  their  salvation,  and  of  their  diligence  and 
resolution  in  a  holy  life,  doth  come  from  the  imperfection  of  their 
belief  of  Christianity  and  the  life  to  come.  For  my  part  I  must 
profess,  that  when  my  belief  of  things  eternal  and  of  the  Scripture 
is  most  clear  and  firm,  all  goeth  accordingly  in  my  soul,  and  all 
temptations  to  sinful  compliances,  worldliness,  or  flesh-pleasing, 
do  signify  worse  to  me,  than  an  invitation  to  the  stocks  or  Bed- 
lam. And  no  petition  seemeth  more  necessary  to  me  than,  Lord^ 
increase  our  faith:  I  believe^  help  thou  my  unbelief. 

Among  truths  certain  in  themselves,  all  are  not  equally  certain 
unto  me ;  and  even  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  I  must  needs 
say  with  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  Eccl.  Polity  ^  tliat  whatever  men 
may  pretend,  the  subjective  certainty  cannot  go  beyond  the 
objective  evidence :  for  it  is  caused  thereby  as  the  print  on  the 
wax  is  caused  by  that  on  the  seal.  Therefore  I  do  more  of  late 
than  ever  discern  a  necessity  of  a  methodical  procedure  in  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  of  beginning  at  natural 
verities,  as  presupposed  fundamentally  to  supernatural  (though 
God  may  when  he  please  reveal  all  at  once,  and  even  natural 
truths  by  supernatural  revelation)  :  and  it  is  a  marvellous  great 
help  to  my  faith,  to  find  it  built  on  so  sure  a  foundation,  and  so 
consonant  to  the  law  of  nature.  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  pre- 
tend my  certainty  to  be  greater  than  it  is,  merely  because  it  is  a 
dishonour  to  be  less  certain ;  nor  will  I  by  shame  be  kept  from 
confessing  those  infirmities,  which  those  have  as  much  as  I,  who 
hypocritically  reproach  me  with  them.  My  certainty  that  I  am 
a  man,  is  before  my  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  for  quodfacit 
notum  est  magis  notum:  my  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  is 
greater  than  my  certainty  that  he  requireth  love  and  holiness  of 
his  creature :  my  certainty  of  this  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of 

'  Eccl,  Polity.']  Not  there :  but  in  his  Senium  on  Habak.  i.  4,  and  hia 
Answers  to  Traverses  Supplication,  §  9  and  10.  Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  504,  5, 
of  this  collection. 
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Hke  life  of  reward  and  punishment  hereafter :  my  certainty  of 
that,  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  endless  duration  of  it, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  individuate  souls :  my  certainty  of  the 
Deity  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  Christian  faith :  my 

■  certainty  of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  essentials,  is  greater  than 

■  my  certainty  of  the  perfection  and  infallibility  of  all  the  holy 
Scriptures ;  my  certainty  of  that  is  greater  than  my  certainty  of 

f-  tlie  meaning  of  many  particular  texts,  and  so  of  the  truth  of  many 
i^.  particular  doctrines,  or  of  the  canonicalness  of  some  certain  books. 
f  So  that  as  you  see  by  what  gradations  my  understanding  doth 
t.pnMseed,  so  also  my  certainty  diffcreth  as  the  evidences  difier. 
'And  they  that  have  attained  to  greater  perfection,  and  a  higher 
^^iegree  of  certainty  than  I,  should  pity  me  and  produce  their 
^iridence  to  help  me.  And  they  that  will  begin  all  their  certainty 
^rith  that  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  as  the  principium  cogno- 
t.  may  meet  me  at  the  same  end  ;  but  they  must  give  me 
Te  to  undertake  to  prove  to  a  heathen  or  infidel,  the  being  of  a 
and  the  necessity  of  holiness,  and  the  certainty  of  a  reward 
punishment,  even  while  he  yet  denieth  the  truth  of  Scripture, 

in  order  to  his  believing  it  to  be  true. 

In  my  younger  years  my  trouble  for  sin  was  most  about  my 

iiial  failings  in  thought,  word  or  action,  (except  hardness  of 

of  which  more  anon).     But  now  I  am  much  more  troubled 

inward  defects,  and  omission  or  want  of  the  vital  duties  or 

in  the  soul.    My  daily  trouble  is  so  much  for  my  ignorance 

Ood,  and  weakness  of  belief,  and  want  of  greater  love  to  God 

1  strangeness  to  him,  and  to  the  life  to  come,  and  for  want  of 

greater  willingness  to  die,  and  longing  to  be  with  God  in  heaven, 

that  I  take  not  some  immoralities,  though  very  great,  to  be  in 

Ives  so  great  and  odious  sins,  if  they  could  be  found  as 

»te  from  these.     Had  I  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  how 

ly  should  I  give  them,  for  a  fuller  knowledge,  belief,  and  love 

God  and  everlasting  glory  !  these  wants  are  the  greatest  bur- 

of  my  life,  which  oft  maketh  my  life  itself  a  burden.     And  I 

ot  find  any  hope  of  reaching  so  high  in  these,  while  I  am  in 

flesh,  as  I  once  hoped  before  this  time  to  have  attained : 

Ueh  maketh  me  the  wearier  of  this  sinful  world,  which  is 

tmonred  with  so  little  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Heretofore  I  placed  much  of  my  religion  in  tenderness  of  heart, 
ind  grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears ;  and  less  of  it,  in  the 
ove  of  God,  and  studying  his  love  and  goodness,  and  in  his  joyful 
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praises,  than  now  I  do.  Then  I  was  little  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness and  excellency  of  love  and  praise ;  though  I  coldly  spake  the 
same  words  in  its  commendations  as  now  I  do :  and  now  I  am  less 
troubled  for  want  of  grief  and  tears  (though  I  more  value  humi- 
lity, and  refuse  not  needful  humiliation) :  but  my  conscience  now 
looketh  at  love  and  deUght  m  God,  and  praising  him,  as  the  top 
of  all  my  religious  duties,  for  which  it  is  that  I  value  and  use  the 
rest. 

My  judgment  is  much  more  for  frequent  and  serious  medita- 
tion on  the  heavenly  blessedness,  than  it  was  heretofore  in  my 
younger  days.  I  then  thought  that  a  sermon  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  were  not  the  most  excellent ;  and 
was  wont  to  say,  ^^  Every  body  knoweth  this,  that  Qod  is  great 
and  good,  and  that  heaven  is  a  blessed  place ;  I  had  rather  hear 
how  I  may  attain  it.*^^  And  nothing  pleased  me  so  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  the  marks  of  sincerity ;  which  was 
because  it  was  suitable  to  me  in  that  state :  but  now  I  had  rather 
read,  hear,  or  meditate,  on  God  and  heaven,  than  on  any  other 
subject :  for  I  perceive  that  is  the  object  that  altereth  and  elevat- 
eth  the  mind ;  which  will  be  such  as  that  is,  which  it  most  fre- 
quently feedeth  on :  and  that  it  is  not  only  useful  to  our  comfort^ 
to  be  much  in  heaven'  in  our  believing  thoughts:  but  that  it 
must  animate  all  our  other  duties,  and  fortify  us  against  every 
temptation  and  sin  ;  and  that  the  love  of  the  end  is  it  that  is  tl^ 
poise  or  spring,  which  setteth  every  wheel  a  going,  and  must  put 
us  on  to  all  the  means :  and  that  a  num  is  no  more  a  Christian 
indeed  than  he  is  heavenly. 

I  was  once  wont  to  meditate  most  on  my  own  heart,  and  to 
dwell  all  at  home,  and  look  little  higher :  I  was  still  poring  either 
on  my  sins  or  wants,  or  examining  my  sincerity ;  but  now,  though 
I  am  greatly  convinced  of  the  need  of  heart-acquaintance  and 
employment,  yet  I  see  more  need  of  a  higher  work ;  and  that  I 
should  look  oftener  upon  Christ,  and  God,  and  heaven,  than  upon 
my  own  heart.  At  home  I  can  find  distempers  to  trouble  me, 
and  some  evidences  of  my  peace :  but  it  is  above  that  I  must 
find  matter  of  delight  and  joy,  and  love  and  peace  itself.  There- 
fore I  would  have  one  thought  at  home  upon  myself  and  sins,  and 
many  thoughts  above  upon  the  high  and  amiable  and  beatifying 
objects. 

^  Much  in  heaven.]  See  vol.  iii.  p.  531.     Hooker's  Death-hed  Meditatums. 
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Heretofore  I  knew  much  less  than  now ;  and  yet  was  not  half 
much  acquainted  with  my  ignorance.  I  had  a  great  delight  in 
|he  daily  new  discoveries  which  I  made,  and  of  the  light  which 
ikiiied  in  upon  me  (like  a  man  that  cometh  into  a  country  where 
lie  never  was  before ;)  but  I  little  knew  either  how  imperfectly  I 
■nderstood  those  very  points,  whose  discovery  so  much  delighted 
IMy  nor  how  much  might  be  said  against  them ;  nor  how  many 
Ipungs  I  was  yet  a  stranger  to  :  but  now  I  find  far  greater  dark- 
npon  all  things,  and  perceive  how  very  little  it  is  that  we 
iw  in  comparison  of  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  have 
meaner  thoughts  of  my  own  understanding,  though  I  must 
know  that  it  is  better  furnished  than  it  was  then. 
Accordingly  I  had  then  a  far  higher  opinion  of  learned  persons 
books,  than  I  have  now ;  for  what  I  wanted  myself  I  thought 
reverend  divine  had  attained,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted 
;  and  what  books  I  understood  not  by  reason  of  the  strange- 
of  the  terms  or  matter,  I  the  more  admired,  and  thought 
others  understood  their  worth.  But  now  experience  hath 
ed  me  against  my  will  to  know,  that  reverend  learned 
are  imperfect,  and  know  but  little  as  well  as  I ;  especially 
that  think  themselves  the  wisest:  and  the  better  I  am 
^nainted  with  them,  the  more  I  perceive  that  we  are  all  yet  in 
dark :  and  the  more  I  am  acquainted  with  holy  men,  that 
all  for  heaven,  and  pretend  not  much  to  subtilties,  the  more 
Yalne  and  honour  them.  And  when  I  have  studied  hard  to 
d  some  abstruse  admired  book,  (as  De  Scientia  Dei^  De 
\\a  circa  fnahm^  de  DecretiSy  de  Prcedefterminatione^  de 
CreatfMTtBy  Ac.)  I  have  but  attained  the  knowledge  of 
imperfection,  and  to  see  that  the  author  is  but  a  man  as 
as  I. 
And  at  first  I  took  more  upon  my  author^s  credit,  than  now  I 
do :  and  when  an  author  was  highly  commended  to  me  by 
or  pleased  me  in  some  part,  I  was  ready  to  entertain  the 
•le ;  whereas  now  I  take  and  leave  in  the  same  author,  and 
t  in  some  things  from  him  that  I  like  best,  as  well  as  from 

I  At  first  I  was  greatly  inclined  to  go  with  the  highest  in  con- 
IrOTersies,  on  one  side  or  other ;  as  with  Dr.  Twisse,  and  Mr. 
jBUitherford,  and  Spanhemius  de  Providentia  et  gratia^  ike.  But 
pow  I  can  so  easily  see  what  to  say  against  both  extremes  that  I 
much  more  inclinable  to  reconciling  principles.    And  whereas 
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then  I  thought  that  conciliators  were  but  ignorant  men,  that 
were  willing  to  please  all,  and  would  pretend  to  reconcile  the  world 
by  principles  which  they  did  not  understand  themselves ;  I  have 
since  perceived,  that  if  the  amiableness  of  peace  and  concord  had 
no  hand  in  the  business,  yet  greater  light  and  stronger  judgment 
usually  is  with  the  reconcilers,  than  with  either  of  the  contending 
parties  (as  with  Davenant,  Hall,  Usher,  Lud.  Grocius,  Bergius, 
Strangius,  Gamero,  &c.)  But  on  both  accounts  their  writings 
are  most  acceptable  (though  I  know  that  moderation  may  be  a 
pretext  of  errors). 

At  first  the  stile  of  authors  took  as  much  with  me  as  the  argu- 
ment, and  made  the  arguments  seem  more  forcible ;  but  now  I 
judge  not  of  truth  at  all  by  any  such  ornaments  or  accidents,  but 
by  its  naked  evidence. 

I  now  see  more  good  and  more  evil  in  all  men  than  heretofore 
I  did.  I  see  that  good  men  are  not  so  good,  as  I  once  thought 
they  were,  but  have  more  imperfections:  and  that  nearer  ap- 
proach and  fuller  trial  doth  make  the  best  appear  more  weak  and 
faulty,  than  their  admirers  at  a  distance  think.  And  I  find  that 
few  are  so  bad,  as  either  malicious  enemies,  or  censorious  sepa- 
rating professors  do  imagine.  In  some  indeed  I  find  that  human 
nature  is  corrupted  into  a  greater  likeness  to  devils,  than  I  once 
thought  any  on  earth  had  been.  But  even  in  the  wicked  usually 
there  is  more  for  grace  to  make  advantage  of,  and  more  to  testify 
for  God  and  holiness,  than  I  once  believed  there  had  been. 

I  less  admire  gifts  of  utterance  and  bare  profession  of  religion 
than  I  once  did ;  and  have  much  more  charity  for  many,  who  by 
the  want  of  gifts,  do  make  an  obscurer  profession  than  they.  I 
once  thought  that  almost  all  that  could  pray  movingly  and 
fluently,  and  talk  well  of  religion,  had  been  saints.  But  expe- 
rience hath  opened  to  me,  what  odious  crimes  may  consist  with 
high  profession ;  and  I  have  met  with  divers  obscure  persons,  not 
noted  for  any  extraordinary  profession,  or  forwardness  in  religion, 
but  only  to  live  a  quiet  blameless  life,  whom  I  have  after  found 
to  have  long  lived,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  a  truly  godly  and 
sanctified  life :  only  their  prayers  and  duties  were  by  accident 
kept  secret  from  other  men''s  observation.  Yet  he  that  upon  this 
pretence  would  confound  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  may  as  well 
go  about  to  lay  heaven  and  hell  together. 

I  am  not  so  narrow  in  my  special  love  as  heretofore :  being 
less  censorious,  and  taking  more  than  I  did  for  saints,  it  must 
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I   needs  follow  that  I  love  more  as  saints  than  I  did  before.     I 
1   tliink  it  not  lawful  to  put  that  man  off  with  bare  church  commu- 
nion, and  such  common  love  which  I  must  allow  the  wicked,  who 
professeth  himself  a  true  Christian,  by  such  a  profession  as  I 
GUinot  disprove. 

I  am  not  too  narrow  in  my  principles  of  church  communion,  as 
;  once  I  was.  I  more  plainly  perceive  the  difference  between  the 
■'  dinrch  as  congregate  or  visible,  and  as  regenerate  or  mystical ; 
i:  msoA  between  sincerity  and  profession ;  and  that  a  credible  pro- 
*  ibasion  is  proof  sufficient  of  a  man^s  title  to  church  admission  : 
: ;  and  that  the  profession  is  credible  in  foro  ecclesicB^  which  is  not 
disproved.  I  am  not  for  narrowing  the  church  more  than  Christ 
Idmself  alloweth  us ;  nor  for  robbing  him  of  any  of  his  flock.  I 
more  sensible  how  much  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  every 
be  the  chooser  or  refuser  of  his  own  felicity,  and  that  it  lieth 
i,mo8t  on  his  own  hands,  whether  he  will  have  communion  with  the 
dinrch  or  not ;  and  that  if  he  be  an  hypocrite  it  is  himself  that 
mSL  bear  the  loss. 

Yet  am  I  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  the  great  use  and 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  what  a  sin  it  is  in  the  pastors 
of  tbe  church  to  make  no  distinction,  but  by  bare  names  and 
Musnunents,  and  to  force  all  the  utmeet  against  their  own  wills, 
to  church  conununion  and  sacraments  (though  the  ignorant  and 
enroneous  may  sometime  be  forced  to  hear  instruction) :  and  what 
ft  great  dishonour  to  Christ  it  is,  when  the  church  shall  be  as 
vicious  as  Pagan  and  Mahometan  assemblies,  and  shall  differ 
from  them  only  in  ceremony  and  name. 

I  am  much  more  sensible  of  the  evil  of  schism,  and  of  the 
kting  humour,  and  of  gathering  parties,  and  making  several 
in  the  church,  than  I  was  heretofore.     For  the  effects  have 
>wed  us  more  of  the  mischiefs. 

I  am  much  more  sensible  how  prone  many  young  professors 
to  spiritual  pride  and  self-conceitedness,  and  unruliness  and 
lion,  and  so  to  prove  the  grief  of  their  teachers,  and  fire- 
ids  in  the  church ;  and  how  much  of  a  minister'^s  work  lieth 
preventing  this,  and  humbling  and  confirming   such  young 
;perienced  professors,  and  keeping  them  in  order  in  their 
nogress  in  religion. 

Yet  am  I  more  sensible  of  the  sin  and  mischief  of  using  men 
melly  in  matters  of  relijdon,  and  of  pretending  men'^s  good,  and 
he  order  of  the  church,  for  acts  of  inhumanity  or  uncharitable- 
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noss.  Such  know  not  their  own  infirmity,  nor  yet  the  nature  of 
pastoral  government,  which  ought  to  be  paternal  and  by  love ; 
nor  do  they  know  the  way  to  win  a  soul,  nor  to  maintain  the 
church'*s  peace. 

My  soul  is  much  more  afflicted  with  the  thoughts  of  the  mis^^ 
able  world,  and  more  drawn  out  in  desire  of  their  conversion 
than  heretofore.  I  was  wont  to  look  but  little  farther  than 
England  in  my  prayers,  as  not  considering  the  state  of  the  rest 
of  the  world :  or  if  I  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  that 
was  almost  all.  But  now  as  I  better  understand  the  case  of  the 
world,  and  the  method  of  the  Lord'^s  prayer,  so  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  lieth  so  heavy  upon  my  heart,  as  the  thought 
of  the  miserable  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  most  astonishing 
part  of  all  God's  providence  to  me  that  he  so  fisu*  forsaketh  al- 
most all  the  world,  and  confineth  his  special  favour  to  so  few : 
that  so  small  a  part  of  the  world  hath  the  profession  of  Christian- 
ity, in  comparison  of  heathens,  Mahometans,  and  other  infidels ! 
And  that  among  professed  Christians  there  are  so  few  that  are 
saved  from  gross  delusions,  and  have  but  any  competent  know- 
ledge :  and  that  among  those  there  are  so  few  that  are  seriously 
religious,  and  truly  set  their  hearts  on  heaven.  I  cannot  be 
affected  so  much  with  the  calamities  of  my  own  relations,  or  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  as  with  the  case  of  the  heathen,  Mahometan, 
and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  No  part  of  my  prayers  are 
so  deeply  serious,  as  that  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  and 
ungodly  world,  that  Code's  name  may  be  sanctified^  and  his  king- 
dom come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven :  nor 
was  I  ever  before  so  sensible  what  a  plague  the  division  of  lan- 
guages was  which  hindereth  our  speaking  to  them  for  their  con- 
version ;  nor  what  a  great  sin  tyranny  is,  which  keepeth  out  the 
gospel  from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Could  we  but  go 
among  Tartarians,  Turks,  and  heathens,  and  speak  their  lan- 
guage, I  should  be  but  little  troubled  for  the  silencing  of  eighte^ 
hundred  ministers  at  once  in  England,  nor  for  all  the  rest  that 
were  cast  out  here,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  there  being  no 
employment  in  the  world  so  desirable  in  my  eyes,  as  to  labour  for 
the  winning  of  such  miserable  souls ;  which  maketh  me  greatly 
honour  Mr.  John  Eliot ',  the  apostle  of  the  Indians  in  New- 
England,  and  whoever  else  have  laboured  in  such  work. 

^  John  Eliot.]  Of  whose  labours  there  remains  a  singular  testimonial, 
viz.  a  version  of  the  Bible  into  one  of  the  North  American  Indian  dialects 
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Yet  am  I  not  so  much  inclined  to  pass  a  peremptory  sentence 
of  damnation  upon  all  that  never  heard  of  Christ ;  having  some 
more  reason  than  I  knew  of  before  to  think  that  God^s  dealing 
with  such  is  much  unknown  to  us  !  And  that  the  ungodly  here 
among  us  Christians  are  in  a  far  worse  case  than  they. 

My  censures  of  the  papists  do  much  differ  from  what  they  were 
at  jBiBt.  I  then  thought  that  their  errors  in  the  doctrines  of 
faith  were  their  most  dangerous  mistakes,  as  in  the  points  of 
merit,  justification  by  works,  assurance  of  salvation,  the  nature 
of  faith,  &c.  But  now  I  am  assured  that  their  mis-expressions, 
and  mis-understanding  us,  with  our  mistakings  of  them,  and 
inconvenient  expressing  our  own  opinions,  hath  made  the  differ- 
ences in  these  points  to  appear  much  greater  than  they  are ;  and 
that  in  some  of  them  it  is  next  to  none  at  all.  But  the  great 
and  unreconcilable  differences  lie  in  their  church  tyranny  and 
usurpations,  and  in  their  great  corruptions  and  abasement  of 
Code's  worship,  together  with  their  befriending  of  ignorance  and 
vice.  At  first  I  thought  that  Mr.  Perkins  well  proved  that  a 
Papist  cannot  go  beyond  a  reprobate  * ;  but  now  I  doubt  not  but 
that  Ood  hath  many  sanctified  ones  among  them,  who  have 
received  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity  so  practically,  that 
their  contradictory  errors  prevail  not  against  them,  to  hinder 
their  love  of  God,  and  their  salvation  :  but  that  their  errors  are 
like  a  conquerable  dose  of  poison  which  nature  doth  overcome. 
And  I  can  never  believe  that  a  man  may  not  be  saved  by  that 
religion,  which  doth  but  bring  him  to  the  true  love  of  God,  and 
to  a  heavenly  mind  and  life :  nor  that  God  will  ever  cast  a  soul 
into  hell  that  truly  loveth  him.  Also  at  first  it  would  disgrace 
any  doctrine  with  me,  if  I  did  but  hear  it  called  popery  and  anti- 
christian :  but  I  have  long  learned  to  be  more  impartial,  and  to 
dislike  men  for  bad  doctrine,  rather  than  the  doctrines  for  the 
men ;  and  to  know  that  Satan  can  use  even  the  names  of  popery 
and  antichrist,  against  a  truth. 

I  am  deeplier  afficted  for  the  disagreements  of  Christians  than 
I  was  when  I  was  a  younger  Christian.  Except  the  case  of  the 
infidel  world,  nothing  is  so  sad  and  grievous  to  my  thoughts,  as 
the  case  of  the  divided  churches.  And  therefore  I  am  more 
deeply  sensible  of  the  sinfulness  of  those  prelates  and  pastors  of 

now  extinct.    Two  editions  of  it  were  printed  at  Cambridge  (New  England) 
in  1663  and  1680. 

*  A  reprobate.']  Compare  above,  vol.  iii.  p.  508,  &c.    Life  of  Hooker, 
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the  churches,  who  are  the  principal  cause  of  these  divisions.  0 
how  many  millions  of  souls  are  kept  by  them  in  ignorance,  and 
ungodliness,  and  deluded  by  faction,  as  if  it  were  true  religion  I 
How  is  the  conversion  of  infidels  hindered  by  them  !  and  Christ 
and  religion  heinously  dishonoured  !  The  contentions  between  the 
Greek  church  and  the  Roman,  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants, 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Galvinists,  have  wofully  hindered  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  studies  about  the  terms  of  Christian 
concord  ^  and  have  over  and  over  considered  of  the  several  waj'S, 
which  several  sorts  of  reconcilers  have  devised.  I  have  thought 
of  the  Papists'  way,  who  think  there  will  be  no  union,  but  by 
coming  over  wholly  to  their  church ;  and  I  have  found  that  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable.  I  have  thought  and  thought  again 
of  the  way  of  the  moderating  Papists,  Cassander,  Grotius,  Bald* 
win,  &c.  and  of  those  that  would  have  all  reduced  to  the  state  of 
the  times  of  Gregory  the  first,  before  the  division  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  that  the  pope  might  have  his  primacy,  and 
govern  all  the  church  by  the  canons  of  the  councils,  with  a  salvo 
to  the  rights  of  kings  and  patriarchs  and  prelates ;  and  that  the 
doctrines  and  worship  which  then  were  received  might  prevail. 
And  for  my  own  part,  if  I  lived  in  such  a  state  of  the  church, 
I  would  live  peaceably,  as  glad  of  unity,  though  lamenting  the 
corruption  and  tyranny :  but  I  am  fully  assured  that  none  of 
these  are  the  true  desirable  terms  of  unity,  nor  such  as  are  ever 
like  to  procure  an  universal  concord  :  and  I  am  as  sure  that  the 
true  means  and  terms  of  concord  are  obvious  and  easy  to  an 
impartial  willing  mind.  And  that  these  three  things  alone  would 
easily  heal  and  unite  all  the  churches. 

1 .  That  all  Christian  princes  and  governors  take  all  the  co- 
ercive power  about  religion  into  their  own  hands,  (though  if  pre- 
lates and  their  courts  must  be  used  as  their  officers  in  exercising 
that  coercive  power,  so  be  it :)  and  that  they  make  a  difference 
between  the  approved  and  the  tolerated  churches ;  and  that  they 
keep  the  peace  between  these  churches,  and  settle  their  several 
privileges  by  a  law. 

2.  That  the  churches  be  accounted  tolerable^  who  profess  all 
that  is  in  the  creed.  Lord's  prayer,  and  decalogue  in  particular, 
and  generally  all  that  they  shall  find  to  be  revealed  in  the  word 

^  Christian  concord,']    See  The  true  and  only  way  of  Concord  qf  aU  the 
Christian  churches;  opened  by  Richard  Baxter,  1680.  8vo. 
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of  God,  and  hold  communion  in  teaching,  prayer,  praises,  and 
the  two  sacraments,  not  obstinately  preaching  any  heresy  con- 
bmry  to  the  particular  articles  which  they  profess,  nor  seditiously 
dBBturbing  the  public  peace :  and  that  such  heretical  preaching, 
and  such  seditious  unpeaceableness,  or  notorious  wickedness  of 
Kfe,  do  forfeit  their  toleration. 

.  3.  And  that  those  that  are  further  orthodox  in  those  particu- 
lars, which  rulers  think  fit  to  impose  upon  their  subjects,  have 
tlieir  public  maintenance  and  greater  encouragement.  Yea,  and 
liiis  much  is  become  necessary,  but  upon  supposition  that  men 
vin  still  be  so  self-conceited  and  uncharitable,  as  not  to  forbear 
Ibeir  unnecessary  impositions.  Otherwise  there  would  be  found 
Ivt  very  few  who  are  tolerable,  that  are  not  also  in  their  measure 
ip  be  appraf>ed,  maintained,  and  encouraged.  And  if  the  primi- 
|i?e  simplicity  in  doctrine,  government,  and  worship,  might  serve 
Ipm,  for  the  terms  of  the  churches  union  and  communion,  all' 
jlNnild  be  well  without  any  more  ado ;  supposing  that  where 
risiian  magistrates  are,  they  keep  the  peace,  and  repress  the 
mders,  and  exercise  all  the  coercive  government.  And  here- 
who  will  subscribe  to  the  Christian  faith,  must  not  be  pu- 
because  they  will  subscribe  to  no  more,  but  because  they 
proved  to  preach  or  promote  heresy,  contrary  to  the  faith 
lich  they  profess. 

I  am  farther  than  ever  I  was  from  expecting  great  matters  of 

kity,  splendour,  or  prosperity  to  the  church  on  earth,  or  that 

its  should  dream  of  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  or  flatter  them- 

res  with  the  hopes  of  a  golden  age,  or  reigning  over  the  un- 

ly  (till  there  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dicelleth 

^kteau9ne$8).     And  on  the  contrary  I  am  more  apprehensive 

sufferings  must  be  the  church'^s  most  ordinary  lot,  and 

tians  indeed  must  be  self-denying  cross-bearers,  even  where 

are  none  but  formal  nominal  Christians  to  be  the  cross- 

[ers :  and  though  ordinarily  God  would  have  vicissitudes  of 

^r  and  winter,  day  and  night,  that  the  church  may  grow 

Etensively  in  the  summer  of  prosperity,  and  intensively  and 

licately  in  the  winter  of  adversity :  yet  usually  their  night  is 

iger  than  their  day,  and  that  day  itself  hath  its  storms  and 

ipests.     For  the  prognostics  are   evident   in  their  causes. 

The  church  will  be  still  imperfect  and  sinful,  and  will  have 

diseases  which  need  this  bitter  remedy.     2.  Rich  men  will 

the  rulers  of  the  world :  and  rich  men  will  be  generally  so  far 
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from  true  godliness,  that  they  must  come  to  heaven  as  by  hmnan 
impossibilities,  as  a  camel  through  a  needless  eye.  3.  The  un- 
godly will  ever  have  an  enmity  against  the  image  of  God,  and  he 
that  is  born  of  the  flesh  will  persecute  him  that  was  bom  after 
the  spirit,  and  brotherhood  will  not  keep  a  Cain  from  killing  an 
Abel,  who  offereth  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice  than  himself:  and 
the  guilty  will  still  hate  the  light,  and  make  a  prey  to  their  pride 
and  malice  of  a  conscionable  reprover.  4.  The  pastors  will  be 
still  troubling  the  church  with  their  pride  and  avarice  and  con- 
tentions ;  and  the  worst  will  be  seeking  to  be  the  greatest^  and 
they  that  seek  it  are  likeliest  to  attain  it.  5.  He  that  is  highest 
will  be  still  imposing  his  conceits  upon  those  under  him,  and 
lording  it  over  Ood'^s  heritage,  and  with  Diotrephes  casting  out 
the  brethren,  and  ruling  them  by  constraint,  and  not  as  volun- 
teers. 6.  Those  that  are  truly  judicious  will  still  comparatively 
'be  few ;  and  consequently  the  troublers  and  dividers  will  be  the 
multitude ;  and  a  judicious  peace-maker  and  reconciler  will  be 
neglected,  slighted,  or  hated  by  both  extremes.  7.  The  tenor  of 
the  gospel  predictions,  precepts,  promises,  and  threatenings,  are 
fitted  to  a  people  in  a  suffering  state.  8.  And  the  graces  of  Ood 
in  a  believer  are  mostly  suited  to  a  state  of  suffering.  9.  Chris- 
tians must  imitate  Christ,  and  suffer  with  him  before  they  reign 
with  him:  and  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  10.  The 
observation  of  God''s  dealing  hitherto  with  the  church  in  every 
age  confirmeth  me :  and  his  befooling  them  that  have  dreamed 
of  glorious  times.  It  was  such  dreams  that  transported  the 
Munster  Anabaptists  and  the  followers  of  David  George  in  the 
low  countries,  and  Campanella,  and  the  lUuminaii  among  the 
Papists,  and  our  English  Anabaptists  and  other  fanatics  here, 
both  in  the  army  and  the  city  and  country.  When  they  think 
the  golden  age  is  come,  they  shew  their  dreams  in  their  extrava- 
gant actions ;  and  as  our  fifth  monarchy  men,  they  are  presently 
upon  some  unquiet  rebellious  attempt,  to  set  up  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  whether  he  will  or  not.  I  remember  how  Abraham 
Scultetus  in  curricrdo  Vitce  su(b  confesseth  the  common  vanity  of 
himself  and  other  protestants  in  Germany,  who  seeing  the  princes 
in  England,  France,  Bohemia  and  many  other  countries,  to  be 
all  at  once  both  great  and  wise,  and  friends  to  reformation,  did 
presently  expect  the  golden  age :  but  within  one  year  either  death, 
or  ruins  of  war,  or  back-slidings,  had  exposed  all  their  expedJi- 
tions  to  scorn,  and  laid  them  lower  than  before. 
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I  do  not  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  the  external  modes  and 
forms  of  worship,  as  many  young  professors  do.  I  have  sus- 
pected myself,  as  perhaps  the  reader  may  do,  that  this  is  from  a 
cooling  and  declining  from  my  former  zeal  (though  the  truth  is 
I  never  much  complied  with  men  of  that  mind)  :  but  I  find  that 
judgment  and  charity  are  the  causes  of  it,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
discover.  I  cannot  be  so  narrow  in  my  principles  of  church-com- 
munion as  many  are,  that  are  so  much  for  liturgy,  or  so  much 
against  it,  so  much  for  ceremonies  or  so  much  against  them,  that 
they  can  hold  communion  with  no  church  that  is  not  of  their 
mind  and  way.  If  I  were  among  the  Greeks,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Independents,  yea,  the  Anabaptists  (that  own  no  heresy,  nor  set 
themselves  against  charity  and  peace)  I  would  hold  sometimes 
occasional  communion  with  them  as  Christians  (if  they  will  give 
me  leave,  without  forcing  me  to  any  sinful  subscription  or  ac- 
tion) :  though  my  most  usual  communion  should  be  with  that 
society,  which  I  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ood,  if  I 
were  free  to  choose.  I  cannot  be  of  their  opinion  that  think  God 
wiU  not  accept  him  that  prayeth  by  the  common  prayer  book, 
and  that  such  forms  are  a  self-invented  worship  which  God 
rejecteth :  nor  yet  can  I  be  of  their  mind  that  say  the  like  of 
extemporary  prayers. 

I  am  much  less  regardful  of  the  approbation  of  man,  and  set 
much  lighter  by  contempt  or  applause,  than  I  did  long  ago.  I 
am  oft  suspicious  that  this  is  not  only  from  the  increase  of  self- 
denial  and  humility ;  but  partly  from  my  being  glutted  and  sur- 
feited with  human  applause  :  and  all  worldly  things  appear  most 
vain  and  unsatisfactory  when  we  have  tried  them  most.  But 
though  I  feel  that  this  hath  some  hand  in  the  effect,  yet  as  far  as 
I  can  perceive,  the  knowledge  of  man^s  nothingness,  and  God'^s 
transcendent  greatness,  with  whom  it  is  that  I  have  most  to  do, 
and  the  sense  of  the  brevity  of  human  things,  and  the  nearness  of 
eternity,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  effect ;  which  some  have 
imputed  to  self-conceitedness  and  morosity. 

I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  a  solitary  life ;  and  though 
in  a  way  of  self-denial  I  could  submit  to  the  most  public  life,  for 
the  service  of  God,  when  he  required  it,  and  would  not  be  un- 
profitable that  I  might  be  private ;  yet  I  must  confess,  it  is  much 
more  pleasing  to  myself,  to  be  retired  from  the  world,  and  to  have 
very  little  to  do  with  men,  and  to  converse  with  God  and  con- 
science and  good  books ;  of  which  I  have  spoken  my  heart  in  my 
Divine  Life,  part  iii. 
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Though  I  was  never  much  tempted  to  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
yet  my  fear  of  dying  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently loosened  from  this  world.  But  I  find  that  it  is  compara- 
tively very  easy  to  me  to  be  loose  from  this  world,  but  hard  to  live 
by  faith  above.  To  despise  earth  is  easy  to  me ;  but  not  so  easy 
to  be  acquainted  and  conversant  in  heaven.  I  have  nothing  in 
this  world  which  I  could  not  easily  let  go ;  but  to  get  satisfying 
apprehensions  of  the  other  world  is  the  great  and  grievous  diffi- 
culty. 

I  am  much  more  apprehensive  than  long  ago,  of  the  odiousness 
and  danger  of  the  sin  of  pride ;  scarce  any  sin  appeareth  more 
odious  to  me.  Having  daily  more  acquaintance  with  the  lament- 
able naughtiness  and  frailty  of  man  and  of  the  mischiefs  of  that 
sin,  and  especially  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  I  think 
so  far  as  any  man  is  proud  he  is  kin  to  the  devil,  and  utterly  a 
stranger  to  God  and  to  himself.  It  is  a  wonder  that  it  should  be 
a  possible  sin,  to  men  that  still  carry  about  with  them,  in  soul 
and  body,  such  humbling  matter  of  remedy  as  we  all  do. 

I  more  than  ever  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  nobility,  gentry 
and  great  ones  of  the  world,  who  live  in  such  temptation  to  sen- 
suality, curiosity  and  wasting  of  their  time  about  a  multitude  of 
little  things ;  and  whose  lives  are  too  often  the  transcript  of  the 
sins  of  Sodom ;  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness, 
and  want  of  compassion  to  the  poor.  And  I  more  value  the  life 
of  the  poor  labouring  man ;  but  especially  of  him  that  hath  neither 
poverty  nor  riches. 

I  am  much  more  sensible  than  heretofore,  of  the  breadth,  and 
length,  and  depth  of  the  radical,  universal,  odious  sin  of  selfish- 
ness, and  therefore  have  written  so  much  against  it :  and  of  the 
excellency  and  necessity  of  self-denial,  and  of  a  public  mind,  and 
of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

I  am  more  and  more  sensible  that  most  controversies  have  more 
need  of  right  stating  than  of  debating ;  and  if  my  skill  be  increased 
in  any  thing  it  is  in  that,  in  narrowing  controversies  by  explication, 
and  separating  the  real  from  the  verbal,  and  proving  to  many  con- 
tenders, that  they  differ  less  than  they  think  they  do. 

I  am  more  solicitous  than  I  have  been  about  my  duty  to  God, 
and  less  solicitous  about  his  dealings  with  me ;  as  being  assured 
that  he  will  do  all  things  well ;  and  his  acknowledging  the  goodness 
of  all  the  declarations  of  his  holiness,  even  in  the  punishment  of 
man  ;  and  as  knowing  that  there  is  no  rest  but  in  the  will  and 
goodness  of  God. 
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Though  my  works  were  never  such  as  could  be  any  tempta- 
tion to  me  to  dream  of  obliging  God  by  proper  merit,  in  com- 
mutative justice ;  yet  one  of  the  most  ready,  constant,  undoubted 
evidences  of  my  uprightness  and  interest  in  his  covenant,  is 
the  consciousness  of  my  living  as  devoted  to  him :  and  I  the 
easilier  believe  the  pardon  of  my  failings  through  my  Redeemer, 
while  I  know  that  I  serve  no  other  master,  and  that  I  know 
no  other  end,  or  trade,  or  business ;  but  that  I  am  employed 
in  his  work,  and  make  it  the  business  of  my  life,  and  live  to 
him  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  my  infirmities.  And  this  bent 
and  business  of  my  life,  with  my  longing  desires  after  perfec- 
tion in  the  knowledge  and  belief  and  love  of  Grod,  and  in  a  holy 
and  heavenly  mind  and  life,  are  the  two  standing,  constant, 
discernible  evidences,  which  most  put  me  out  of  doubt  of  my  sin- 
cerity. And  I  find  that  constant  action  and  duty  is  it  that 
keepeth  the  first  always  in  the  sight ;  and  constant  wants  and 
weaknesses,  and  coming  short  of  my  desires,  do  make  those 
desires  still  the  more  troublesome,  and  so  the  more  easily  still 
perceived. 

Though  my  habitual  judgment  and  resolution  and  scope  of  life 
be  still  the  same,  yet  I  find  a  great  mutability  as  to  actual  appre- 
hensions, and  degrees  of  grace ;  and  consequently  find  that  so 
mutable  a  thing  as  the  mind  of  man,  would  never  keep  itself  if 
God  were  not  its  keeper.  When  I  have  been  seriously  musing 
upon  the  reasons  of  Christianity,  with  the  concurrent  evidences 
methodically  placed  in  their  just  advantages  before  my  eyes,  I  am 
so  clear  in  my  belief  of  the  Christian  verities,  that  Satan  hath 
little  room  for  a  temptation.  But  sometimes  when  he  hath  on  a 
sudden  set  some  temptation  before  me,  when  the  foresaid  evidences 
have  been  out  of  the  way,  or  less  upon  my  thoughts,  he  hath  by 
such  surprises  amazed  me,  and  weakened  my  faith  in  the  present 
act.  So  also  as  to  the  love  of  God,  and  trusting  in  him,  some- 
times when  the  motives  are  clearly  apprehended,  the  duty  is  more 
easy  and  delightful :  and  at  other  times,  I  am  merely  passive  and 
dull,  if  not  guilty  of  actual  despondency  and  distrust. 

I  am  much  more  cautelous  in  my  belief  of  history  than  hereto- 
fore :  not  that  I  run  into  their  extreme  that  will  believe  nothing 
because  they  cannot  believe  all  things.  But  I  am  abundantly 
satisfied  by  the  experience  of  this  age,  that  there  is  no  believing 
two  sorts  of  men,  ungodly  men  and  partial  men:  though  an 
honest  heathen  of  no  religion  may  be  believed,  where  enmity 
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against  religion  biasseth  him  not,  yet  a  debauched  Christian,  be- 
sides his  enmity  to  the  power  and  practice  of  his  own  religion,  is 
seldom  without  some  farther  bias  of  interest  or  faction ;  espe- 
cially when  these  concur,  and  a  man  is  both  ungodly  and  ambitious, 
espousing  an  interest  contrary  to  a  holy  heavenly  Ufe,  and  also 
factious,  embodying  himself  with  a  sect  or  party  suited  to  his 
spirit  and  designs,  there  is  no  believing  his  word  or  oath.  If  you 
read  any  man  partially  bitter  against  others  as  differing  from  him 
in  opinion,  or  as  cross  to  his  greatness,  interest  or  designs,  take 
heed  how  you  believe  any  more,  than  the  historical  evidence  dis- 
tinct from  his  word  compelleth  you  to  believe.  The  prodigious 
lies  which  have  been  published  in  this  age  in  matters  of  fact,  with 
unblushing  confidence,  even  where  thousands  or  multitudes  of  eye 
and  ear- witnesses  knew  all  to  be  false,  doth  call  men  to  take  heed 
what  history  they  believe,  especially  where  power  and  violence 
affordeth  that  privilege  to  the  reporter,  that  no  man  dare  answer 
him  or  detect  his  fraud,  or  if  they  do  their  writings  are  all  sup- 
prest.  As  long  as  men  have  liberty  to  eicamine  and  contradict 
one  another,  one  may  partly  conjecture  by  comparing  their  words 
on  which  side  the  truth  is  like  to  lie.  But  when  great  men  write 
history,  or  flatterers  by  their  appointment,  which  no  man  dare  con- 
tradict, believe  it  but  as  you  are  constrained.  Yet  in  these  cases 
I  can  freely  believe  history :  1 .  If  the  person  shew  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  what  he  saith.  2.  And  if  he  shew  you  the 
evidences  of  honesty  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God  (which 
may  be  much  perceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  writing).  3.  And  if  he 
appear  to  be  impartial  and  charitable,  and  a  lover  of  goodness  and 
of  mankind ;  and  not  possessed  with  malignity,  or  personal  ill  will 
and  malice,  nor  carried  away  by  faction  or  personal  interest 
Conscionable  men  dare  not  lie ;  but  faction  and  interest  abate 
men^s  tenderness  of  conscience.  And  a  charitable  and  impartial 
heathen  may  speak  truth  in  a  love  to  truth,  and  hatred  of  a  lie; 
but  ambitious  malice  and  false  religion  will  not  stick  to  serve 
themselves  on  any  thing.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  vera- 
city in  the  intelligence,  impartiality,  and  ingenuity  of  a  Thuanus^ 
a  Ouicciardini,  a  Paulus  Venetus ',  though  papists ;  and  of  So- 
crates and  Sozomen,  though  accused  by  the  factious  of  favouring 
the  Novatians ;  and  many  Protestants,  in  a  Melancthon,  a  Bu- 
choltzer,  and  many  more ;  and  among  physicians  in  such  as  Grato, 
Platerus,  &;c.     But  it  is  as  easy  to  see  the  footsteps  of  partiality 

^  Paulus  Venetus.']  Paolo  Sarpi  of  Venice. 
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and  faction  and  design,  in  a  (renebrard,  a  Baronius,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  their  companions ;  and  to  see  reason  of  suspicion  in  many 
more.  Therefore  I  confess  1  give  but  halting  credit  to  most 
histories  that  are  written,  not  only  against  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  but  against  most  of  the  ancient  heretics,  who  have 
left  us  none  of  their  own  writings,  in  which  they  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  I  heartily  lament  that  the  historical  writings  of  the 
ancient  schismatics,  and  heretics  (as  they  were  called)  perished, 
and  that  partiality  suffered  them  not  to  survive,  that  we  might 
have  had  more  light  in  the  church  affairs  of  those  times,  and  been 
better  able  to  judge  between  the  fathers  and  them.  And  as  I  am 
prone  to  think  that  few  of  them  were  so  bad  as  their  adversaries 
made  them,  so  I  am  apt  to  think  that  such  as  the  Novatians,  and 
Luciferians,  and  Indians,  &c.  whom  their  adversaries  commend, 
were  very  good  men,  and  more  godly  than  most  catholics,  however 
mistaken  in  some  one  point.  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  lies  of  the 
papists,  of  Luther,  Zwingh'us,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  are  visibly  mali- 
cious and  impudent,  by  the  common  plenary  contradicting  evidence, 
and  yet  the  multitude  of  their  seduced  ones  believe  them  all  in 
despight  of  truth  and  charity ;  so  in  this  age  there  have  been 
such  things  written  against  parties  and  persons  whom  the  writers 
design  to  make  odious,  so  notoriously  false  as  you  would  think 
that  the  sense  of  their  honour  at  least  should  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  such  men  to  write.  My  own  eyes  have  read  such  words 
and  actions  asserted  with  most  vehement  iterated  unblushing 
confidence,  which  abundance  of  ear-witnesses,  even  of  their  own 
parties  must  needs  know  to  have  been  altogether  false :  and  there- 
fore having  myself  now  written  this  history  of  myself,  notwith- 
standing my  protestation  that  I  have  not  in  any  thing  wilfully 
gone  against  the  truth,  I  expect  no  more  credit  from  the  reader, 
than  the  self-evidencing  light  of  the  matter,  with  concurrent 
rational  advantages  from  persons,  and  things,  and  other  witnesses, 
shall  constrain  him  to ;  if  he  be  a  person  that  is  unacquainted 
with  the  author  himself,  and  the  other  evidences  of  his  veracity  and 
credibility.  And  I  have  purposely  omitted  almost  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  any  persons  that  ever  opposed  me,  or  that  ever  I  or  my 
brethren  suffered  by,  because  I  know  that  the  appearance  of  interest 
and  partiality  might  give  a  fair  excuse  to  the  reader^s  incredulity 
(although  indeed  the  true  description  of  persons  is  much  of  the 
very  life  of  history,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  the  age  which 
I  have  lived  in ;  yet  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  partiality  I  have 
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left  it  out)  :  except  only  when  I  speak  of  the  CromweUians  and 
sectaries,  where  I  am  the  more  free,  because  none  suspecteth  my 
interest  to  have  engaged  me  against  them ;  but  (with  the  rest  of 
my  brethren)  I  have  opposed  them  in  the  obedience  of  my  con- 
science, when  by  pleasing  them  I  could  have  had  almost  anything 
that  they  could  have  given  me,  and  when  before-hand  I  expected 
that  the  present  governors  should  silence  me,  and  deprive  me  of 
maintenance,  house  and  home,  as  they  have  done  by  me  and  many 
hundreds  more.  Therefore  I  supposed  that  my  descriptions  and 
censures  of  those  persons  which  would  have  enriched  and  honoured 
me,  and  of  their  actions  against  that  party  which  hath  silenced, 
impoverished  and  accused  me,  and  which  before  hand  I  expected 
should  do  so,  are  beyond  the  suspicion  of  envy,  self-interest  or 
partiality:  if  not,  I  there  also  am  content  that  the  reader  exercise 
his  liberty,  and  believe  no  worse  even  of  these  men,  than  the 
evidence  of  fact  constraineth  him. 

Thus  much  of  the  alterations  of  my  soul,  since  my  youngs 
years,  I  thought  best  to  give  the  reader,  instead  of  all  those 
experiences  and  actual  motions  and  affections,  which  I  suppose 
him  rather  to  have  expected  an  account  of.  And  having 
transcribed  thus  much  of  a  life  which  God  hath  read,  and  con- 
science hath  read,  and  must  further  read,  I  humbly  lament  it, 
and  beg  pardon  of  it,  as  sinful  and  too  unequal  and  unprofitable: 
and  I  warn  the  reader  to  amend  that  in  his  own,  which  he 
findeth  to  have  been  amiss  in  mine ;  confessing  also  that  much 
hath  been  amiss  which  I  have  not  here  particularly  mentioned, 
and  that  I  have  not  lived  according  to  the  abundant  mercies  of 
the  Lord.  But  what  I  have  recorded,  hath  been  especially  to  per- 
form my  vows,  and  declare  his  praise  to  all  generations,  who  hath 
filled  up  my  days  with  his  unvaluable  favours,  and  bound  me  to 
bless  his  name  for  ever :  and  also  to  prevent  the  defective  per* 
formance  of  this  task,  by  some  overvaluing  brethren,  who  I  know 
intended  it,  and  were  unfitter  to  do  it  than  myself:  and  for  sudi 
reasons  as  Junius,  Scultetus,  Thuanus,  and  many  others  have 
done  the  like  before  me.  The  principal  of  which  are  these  three: 
1.  As  travellers  and  seamen  use  to  do  after  great  adventures  and 
deliverances,  I  hereby  satisfy  my  conscience,  in  praising  the 
blessed  author  of  all  those  undeserved  mercies  which  have  filled 
up  my  life.  2.  Foreseeing  by  the  attempts  of  bishop  Morley,  what 
prelatists  and  papists  are  like  to  say  of  me,  when  they  have  none 
to  contradict  them,  and  how  possible  it  is  that  those  that  never 
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knew  me  may  believe  them,  though  they  have  lost  their  hopes 
with  all  the  rest,  I  take  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  so  faithful  to 
that  stock  of  reputation  which  God  hath  intrusted  me  with, 
IMI  to  defend  it  at  the  rate  of  opening  the  truth.  Such  as  have 
■Hide  the  world  believe  that  Luther  consulted  with  the  devil,  that 
CUvin  was  a  stigmatized  Sodomite,  that  Beza  turned  Papist,  &c. 
io  Uast  their  labours,  I  know  are  very  like  to  say  any  thing  by 
piOt  which  their  interest  or  malice  tell  them  will  any  way  advan- 
likge  their  cause,  to  make  my  writings  unprofitable  when  I  am 
jpeftd.  3.  That  young  Christians  may  be  warned  by  the  mistakes 
And  failings  of  my  unriper  times,  to  learn  in  patience,  and  live  in 
imtchfulness,  and  not  be  fierce  and  proudly  confident  in  their 
prrt  conceptions ;  and  to  reverence  ripe  experienced  age,  and 
p>  take  heed  of  taking  such  for  their  chief  guides  as  have  nothing 
jknt  immature  and  unexperienced  judgments,  with  fervent  afiec- 
and  free  and  confident  expressions ;  but  to  learn  of  them 
have  with  holiness,  study,  time  and  trial,  looked  about  them 
well  on  one  side  as  the  other,  and  attained  to  clearness  and 

iaKty  in  their  judgments. 
But  having  mentioned  the  changes  which  I  think  were  for  the 
r,  I  must  add,  that  as  I  confessed  many  of  my  sins  before, 
oinee  I  have  been  guilty  of  many,  which  because  materially  they 
led  small,  have  had  the  less  resistance,   and  yet  on  the 
lew  do  trouble  more  than  if  they  had  been  greater,  done  in 
ranee.    It  can  be  no  small  thing  formally  which  is  committed 
knowledge  and  conscience  and  deliberation,  whatever 
it  have.     To  have  sinned  while  I  preached  and  wrote 
t  sin,  and  had  such  abundant  and  great  obligations  from 
and  made  so  many  promises  against  it,  doth  lay  me  very 
not  so  much  in  fear  of  hell,  as  in  great  displeasure  against 
If,  and  such  self-abhorrence  as  would  cause  revenge  upon 
If,  were  it  not  forbidden.     When  God  forgiveth  me  I  cannot 
e  myself;  especially  for  any  rash  words  or  deeds,  by  which 
liave  seemed  injurious,  and  less  tender  and  kind,  than  1  should 
been  to  my  near  and  dear  relations,  whose  love  abundantly 
ed  me.     When  such  are  dead,  though  we  never  difiered  in 
its  of  interest,  on  any  great  matter,  every  sour  or  cross  pro- 
king  word  which  I  gave  them,  maketh  me  almost  unrecon- 
eable  to  myself;  and  tells  me  how  repentance  brought  some  of 
pwi,  to  pray  to  the  dead  whom  they  had  wronged,  in  the  hurry 
it  their  passion,  to  forgive  them. 
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And  though  I  before  told  the  change  of  my  judgment  against 
provoking  writings,  I  have  had  more  will  than  skill  since  to 
avoid  such.  I  must  mention  it  by  way  of  penitent  confession, 
that  I  am  too  much  inclined  to  such  words  in  controversial 
writings,  which  are  too  keen,  and  apt  to  provoke  the  person 
whom  I  write  against.  Sometimes  I  suspect  that  age  soureth 
my  spirits,  and  sometimes  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  is  long 
thinking  and  speaking  of  such  things  that  maketh  me  weary, 
and  less  patient  with  others  that  understand  them  not ;  and 
sometimes  I  am  ready  to  think  that  it  is  out  of  a  hatred  of  the 
flattering  humour  which  now  prevaileth  so  in  the  world,  that 
few  persons  are  able  to  hear  the  truth :  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
can  not  only  hear  myself  such  language  as  I  use  to  others,  but 
that  I  expect  it.  I  think  all  these  are  partly  causes ;  but  I  am 
sure  the  principal  cause  is  a  Ions:  custom  of  studying:  how  to  speak 
and  write  in  the  keenest  manner  to  the  comm^ignomit!^ 
ungodly  people,  without  which  keenness  to  them,  no  sermon,  nor 
book  does  much  good ;  which  hath  so  habituated  me  to  it,  that 
I  am  still  falling  into  the  same  with  others;  forgetting  that 
many  ministers,  and  professors  of  strictness  do  desire  the  greatest 
roughness  to  the  vulgar,  and  to  their  adversaries,  and  the  greatest 
lenity,  and  smoothness,  and  comfort,  if  not  honour,  to  themselves. 
And  I  have  a  strong  natural  inclination  to  speak  of  every  subject 
just  as  it  is,  and  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade,  and  verba  rebus  apkurey 
so  as  that  the  thing  spoken  of  may  be  fulliest  known  by  the 
words,  which  methinks  is  part  of  our  speaking  truly.  But  I 
unfeignedly  confess  that  it  is  faulty,  because  imprudent:  (for 
that  is  not  a  good  means  which  doth  harm,  because  it  is  not 
fitted  to  the  end ;)  and  because  whilst  the  readers  think  me 
angry,  though  I  feel  no  passion  at  such  times  in  myself,  it  is 
scandalous,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  usefulness  of  what  I  write : 
and  especially  because,  though  I  feel  no  anger,  yet,  which  is 
worse,  I  know  that  there  is  some  want  of  honour  and  love  or 
tenderness  to  others,  or  else  I  should  not  be  apt  to  use  such 
words  as  open  their  weakness  and  ofiend  them :  and  therefore  I 
repent  of  it,  and  wish  all  over  sharp  passages  were  expunged  from 
my  writings,  and  desire  forgiveness  of  God  and  man.  And  yet  I 
must  say  that  I  am  oft  afraid  of  the  contrary  extreme,  lest  when 
I  speak  against  great  and  dangerous  errors  and  sins,  though  of 
persons  otherwise  honest,  I  should  encourage  men  to  them,  by 
speaking  too  easily  of  them,  as  Eli  did  to  his  sons,  and  lest  I 
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should  so  favour  the  person,  as  may  befriend  the  sin,  and  wrong 
the  church.  And  I  must  say  as  the  New  England  synodists  in 
their  defence  against  Mr.  Davenport,  page  2,  pref.  "  We  heartily 
desire  that  as  much  as  may  be,  all  expressions  and  reflexions 
may  be  forebom,  that  tend  to  break  the  bond  of  love.  Indeed 
such  is  our  infirmity,  that  the  naked  discovery  of  the  fallacy  or 
invalidity  of  another'^s  allegations  or  arguings  is  apt  to  provoke. 
This  in  disputes  is  unavoidable.'*'' 

And  therefore  I  am  less  for  a  disputing  way  than  ever; 
believing  that  it  tempteth  men  to  bend  their  wits,  to  defend 
theur  errors,  and  oppose  the  truth,  and  hindereth  usually  their 
information.  And  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive^  but  he 
gentle  to  all  men^  &c.  therefore  I  am  most  in  judgment  for  a  learning 
or  a  teaching  way  of  converse.  In  all  companies  I  will  be  glad, 
either  to  hear  those  speak  that  can  teach  me,  or  to  be  heard  of 
those  that  have  need  to  learn. 

And  that  which  I  named  before  on  the  bye,  is  grown  one  of 
my  great  diseases ;  I  have  lost  much  of  that  zeal  which  I  had, 
to  propagate  any  truths  to  others,  save  the  mere  fundamentals. 
When  I  perceive  people  or  ministers,  which  is  too  common,  to 
think  they  know  what  indeed  they  do  not,  and  to  dispute  those 
things  which  they  never  thoroughly  studied,  or  expect  I  should 
debate  the  case  with  them,  as  if  an  hour'^s  talk  would  serve 
instead  of  an  acute  understanding,  and  seven  years'*  study,  I 
have  no  zeal  to  make  them  of  my  opinion,  but  an  impatience  of 
continuing  discourse  with  them  on  such  subjects,  and  am  apt  to 
be  silent,  or  turn  to  something  else :  which,  (though  there  be 
some  reason  for  it)  I  feel  cometh  from  a  want  of  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  from  an  impatient  temper  of  mmd.  I  am  ready  to 
think  that  people  should  quickly  understand  all  in  a  few  words, 
and  if  they  cannot,  lazily  to  despair  of  them,  and  leave  them  to 
themselves.  And  I  the  more  know  that  it  is  sinful  in  me,  because 
it  is  partly  so  in  other  things ;  even  about  the  faults  of  my 
servants  or  other  inferiors,  if  three  or  four  times^  warning  do 
no  good  on  them,  I  am  much  tempted  to  despair  of  them,  and 
turn  them  away,  and  leave  them  to  themselves. 

I  mention  all  these  distempers,  that  my  faults  may  be  a  warn- 
ing to  others  to  take  heed,  as  they  call  on  myself  for  repentance 
and  watchfulness. — O  Lord,  for  the  merits  and  sacrifice  and 
intercession  of  Christ,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  and  forgive  my 
known  and  unknown  sins  ! 
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So  natural  is  the  union  of  religion  with  justice,  that  we  may  boldly  deem 
there  is  neither,  where  both  are  not.  For  how  should  they  be  unfeignedly 
just,  whom  religion  doth  not  cause  to  be  such,  or  they  religious,  which  an 
not  found  such  by  the  proof  of  their  just  actions  ?  If  they,  which  employ 
their  labour  and  travail  about  the  public  administration  of  justice,  follow  it 
only  as  a  trade,  with  unquenchable  and  unscionable  thirst  of  gain,  being 
not  in  heart  persuaded  that  justice  is  God's  own  work,  and  themselves  his 
agents  in  this  business ;  the  sentence  of  right  God's  own  verdict,  and  them- 
selves his  priests  to  deliver  it, — ^formalities  of  justice  do  but  serve  to  smother 
right,  and  that,  which  was  necessarily  ordained  for  the  common  good,  is 
through  shameful  abuse  made  the  cause  of  common  misery. 
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The  fonowing  Account  is  reprinted  intire,  from  The  Life  cmd 
Death  of  Sir  Matthew  Haley  Knt.  eametime  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
His  Majesties  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  written  by  Gilbert  Burnett^ 
D.D.  London,  1682.  I  have  purposely  forborne  to  insert  at 
large  the  additional  Notes  to  the  Life  and  Deaths  &c.  by  Richard 
Baxter,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Stephens;  as  being,  I  think, 
but  of  small  value ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  two  or  three 
extracts,  in  the  way  of  notes. 
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No  part  of  history  is  more  instructive  and  delighting,  than  the 
lives  of  great  and  worthy  men.  The  shortness  of  them  invites 
many  readers ;  and  there  are  such  little,  and  yet  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  them,  too  inconsiderable  to  be  put  in  a  general  history 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  that  all  people  are  very  desirous 
:'  to  know  them.  This  makes  Plutarch'^s  Lives  be  more  generally 
I  read,  than  any  of  all  the  books  which  the  ancient  Oreeks  or 
Jftomans  writ. 

But  the  lives  of  heroes  and  princes  are  commonly  filled  with 
'  the  account  of  the  great  things  done  by  them,  which  do  rather 
;  1>dong  to  a  general,  than  a  particular  history ;  and  do  rather 
.JUDUse  the  reader^s  fancy  with  a  splendid  shew  of  greatness,  than 
oflfer  him  what  is  really  so  useful  to  himself.     And  indeed  the 
lHwes  of  princes  are  either  writ  with  so  much  flattery,  by  those 
who  intended  to  merit  by  it  at  their  own  hands,  or  others  con- 
cerned in  them :  or  with  so  much  spite,  by  those  who  being  ill 
used  by  them,  have  revenged  themselves  on  their  memory,  that 
there  is  not  much  to  be  built  on  them :  and  though  the  ill  nature 
of  many  makes  what  is  satirically  writ  to  be  generally  more  read 
and  believed,  than  when  the  flattery  is  visible  and  coarse ;  yet 
certainly  resentment  may  make  the  writer  corrupt  the  truth  of 
liistory,  as  much  as  interest.     And  since  all  men  have  their  blind 
odes,  and  commit  errors,  he  that  will  industriously  lay  these  toge- 
ther, leaving  out,  or  but  slightly  touching  what  should  be  set 
against  them,  to  balance  them,  may  make  a  very  good  man  ap- 
pear in  bad  colours.     So,  upon  the  whole  matter,  there  is  not 
that  reason  to  expect  either  much  truth,  or  great  instruction, 
from  what  is  written  concerning  heroes  or  princes ;  for  few  have 
been  able  to  imitate  the  patterns  Suetonius  set  the  world,  in 
'  <vriting  the  lives  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  the  same  freedom 
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that  they  had  led  them. — But  the  lives  of  private  men,  though 
they  seldom  entertain  the  reader  with  such  a  variety  of  passages 
as  the  other  do ;  yet  certainly  they  offer  him  things  that  are  more 
imitable,  and  do  present  wisdom  and  virtue  to  him,  not  only  in 
a  fair  idea,  which  is  often  looked  on  as  a  piece  of  the  invention  or 
fancy  of  the  writer,  but  in  such  plain  and  familiar  instances,  as  do 
both  direct  him  better,  and  persuade  him  more ;  and  there  are 
not  such  temptations  to  bias  those  who  write  them,  so  that  we 
may  generally  depend  more  on  the  truth  of  such  relations  as  are 
given  in  them. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  religion  and  virtue  have  been  pro- 
posed and  defended  with  such  advantages,  with  that  great  force  <^ 
reason,  and  those  persuasions,  that  they  can  hardly  be  matched 
in  former  times :  yet  after  all  this,  tiiere  are  but  few  much 
wrought  on  by  them ;  which  perhaps  flows  from  this,  among 
other  reasons,  that  there  are  not  so  many  excellent  patterns  set 
out,  as  might  both  in  a  shorter,  and  more  effectual  manner  recom- 
mend that  to  the  world,  which  discourses  do  but  coldly ;  the  wit 
and  stile  of  the  writer  being  more  considered  than  the  argument 
which  they  handle ;  and  therefore  the  proposing  virtue  and  reli- 
gion in  such  a  model,  may  perhaps  operate  more  than  the  per- 
spective of  it  can  do.  And  for  the  history  of  learning,  nothing 
does  so  preserve  and  improve  it,  as  the  writing  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  been  eminent  in  it. 

There  is  no  book  the  ancients  have  left  us,  which  might  have 
informed  us  more  than  Diogenes  Laertius^  Lives  of  the  Philoso- 
phers, if  he  had  had  the  art  of  writing  equal  to  that  great  subject 
which  he  undertook  ;  for  if  he  had  given  the  world  such  an  ac- 
count of  them,  as  Oassendus  has  done  of  Peiresk,  how  great  a 
stock  of  knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which,  by  his  unskilful- 
ness,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  since  we  must  now  depend  only 
on  him,  because  we  have  no  other,  or  better  author,  that  has 
written  on  that  argument ! 

For  many  ages  there  were  no  lives  writ  but  by  monks ;  through 
whose  writings  there  runs  such  an  incurable  humour  of  telling 
incredible  and  inimitable  passages,  that  little  in  them  can  be  be- 
lieved or  proposed  as  a  pattern.  Sulpitius  Severus  and  Jerome 
shewed  too  much  credulity  in  the  lives  they  writ,  and  raised  Mar- 
tin and  Hilarion  beyond  what  can  be  reasonably  believed  :  after 
them,  Socrates,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Palladius,  took  a  plea- 
sure to  tell  uncouth  stories  of  the  monks  of  Thebais  and  Nitria ; 
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and  those  who  came  after  theni\  scorned  to  fall  short  of  them,  but 
mused  their  saints  above  those  of  former  ages ;  so  that  one  would 
hvre  thought  that  indecent  way  of  writing  could  rise  no  higher : 
and  this  humour  infected  even  those  who  had  otherwise  a  good 
of  things,  and  a  just  apprehension  of  mankind,  as  may  ap- 
in  Matthew  Paris;  who,  though  he  was  a  writer  of  great 
judgment  and  fidelity,  yet  he  has  corrupted  his  history  with  much 
■ipf  that  alloy.  But  when  emulation  and  envy  rose  among  the 
•'flsreral  orders,  or  houses,  then  they  improved  in  that  art  of 


•  • 


romances,  instead  of  writing  lives,  to  that  pitch,  that  the 

givorld  became  generally  much  scandalized  with  them.     The  Fran- 

and  Dominicans  tried  who  could  say  the  most  extravagant 

of  the  founders,  or  other  saints  of  their  orders ;  and  the 

ictines,  who  thought  themselves  possessed  of  the  belief  of 

world,  as  well  as  of  its  wealth,  endeavoured  all  that  was  pos- 

still  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  order,  by  outljring  the 

all  they  could ;  and  whereas  here  or  there,  a  miracle,  a 

or  trance,  might  have  occurred  in  the  lives  of  former  saints, 

m  every  page  was  full  of  those  wonderful  things. 

Nor  has  the  humour  of  writing  in  such  a  manner,  been  quite 

down  in  this  age,  though  more  awakened,  and  better  en- 

itened ;  as  appears  in  the  life  of  Philip  Nerius ',  and  a  great 

ly  more :  and  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  are  now  taking  care  to 

the  world  with  a  vast  and  voluminous  collection  of  all  those 

that  has  already  swelled  into  eleven  volumes  in  folio,  in  a 

print ;  and  yet  being  digested  according  to  the  calendar, 

*  4fter  them.']  For  the  names  and  authors  who  are  thus  mentioned  by 
I  need  only  to  refer  my  readers  to  Cave's  Historia  LUeraria,  and  to 

works.    I  may  also  here  mention  a  small  volume  which  the  student 

find  very  usefol :  An  Introdueiion  to  the  Criiical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 

;  by  F.  6.  Dowling,  M.A ,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Gloucester.    London, 

1838.    To  many  it  will  supply  the  place  of  more  bulky  and 

works. 

*  PkUip  NertM.]  Filippo  Neri  was  an  Italian  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence, 
founder  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  of  which  he  was  also  the 
gienertL  He  died  in  1595,  and  after  his  death  was  canonised  in  due  form 

a  Munt.    Hit  life  has  been  written  at  great  length  by  Antonio  Gallonio, 

H  Ibimded  upon  the  judicial  examinations  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 

lea,  who  tet^ed  to  the  holiness  of  his  life  and  the  miracles 

hioh  he  wrought.    Of  all  the  more  extraordinaiy  facts  Gallonio  gravely 

^  the  witneasea  were  living  when  he  wrote.    It  has  been  printed  separately, 

id  ebo  in  Hie  Asia  Sandontm  for  May. 
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they  have  yet  but  ended  the  month  of  April '. — The  life  of  Mon- 
sieur Benty  is  writ  in  another  manner,  where  there  are  so  many 
excellent  passages,  that  he  is  justly  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
greatest  patterns  that  France  has  afforded  in  this  age. 

But  while  some  have  nourished  infidelity,  and  a  scorn  of  all 

*  Month  of  April."]  Burnet  here  alludes  to  the  great  work  known  as  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  a  work  which  was  projected  as  early  as  1603  by  Roswejd, 
a  Belgian  Jesuit,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1643 
by  BoUandus,  under  whose  name  it  is  often  cited:  it  was  continued  by 
Henschenius,  Papebrochius,  and  others;  volumes  appearing  at  intervals  until 
the  year  1794,  when  its  progress  was  stopped  by  the  French  revolution,  the 
last  volume  then  published  being  the  fifty-third,  which  contains  the  saints  of 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  of  October. 

When  Burnet  wrote,  a  small  portion  only,  as  we  perceive,  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  yet  its  vastness  seems  somewhat  to.  alarm  him.  When  the 
learned  and  industrious  Cave  compiled  his  Historia  Literaria,  twenty 
volumes  had  i^peared,  and  he  was  frightened  at  the  task  of  examining 
them :  after  mentioning  several  collected  biographies,  he  says,  "  Qui  omni- 
bus palmam  longe  prseripuerint,  Bollandiani,  qui  incredibili  labore,  nee 
mediocri  doctrinse  apparatu  20  ingentia  volumina  jam  evulgarunt,  et  tamea 
paulo  plusquam  primum  semestre  absolverunt.  Vastum  hoc  et  plane  sta- 
pendum  opus  pardus  attigi,  partim  quod  non  ubique  ad  manum  esseC^ 
partim  quod  i>Ktav6e  dirspavroc  (ut  Clementis  Romani  verbo  utar)  videbatur : 
et  quis  tarn  profundo,  tam  immenso  mari  se  temere  committeret  ?  quis  tot 
voluminibus  recensendis  incumberet,  quibus  legendis  (modo  ad  umbilicum 
perducantur)  vix  unius  hominis  vita  sufficeret?  nee  parum  deteirebant 
plena,  quibus  undique  scatent,  feibularum  et  nugarum  plaustra,  ut  operosa 
istius  modi  recensio  forsan  ab  emunctse  naris  viris  censeretur  stultus  labor 
ineptiarum.  Interim  negari  nequit,  plures  in  his  scriptoribus,  nee  contem- 
nendas,  sui  prsesertim  temporis  historias  occurrere,  quae  vix  aliunde  peti 
possunt ;  ut  in  ipso  Ennio  stercore  aurum  quandoque  reperire  hcet,  si  quis 
tsedium  istud  devoraverit."  This  is  an  extreme  opinion.  The  collection 
undoubtedly  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  and,  whatever  be  its 
merits  or  demerits,  its  completion  may  now  [1839]  be  looked  for.  Four 
Belgian  Jesuits,  J.  B.  Boone,  J.  Vandermoere,  Prosper  Coppens,  and  J.  Van 
*  Hecke,  have  undertaken  this  gigantic  task,  for  such  it  is,  their  proposals 
containing  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of  saints  who  are  registered  in  the 
Romish  kalendar  between  Oct.  15  and  Dec.  31,  and  whose  lives  are  to  be 
given. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  two  out  of  the  four  named  Jesuits  are  dead, 
and  their  places  are  supplied  by  father  Bossue  and  others  of  the  College  of 
St.  Michael,  at  Brussels.  But  the  work  has  been  commenced.  In  1845  ap- 
peared vol.  vii.  of  the  month  of  October,  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing 
the  saints  of  the  15th  of  October,  the  second  the  saints  of  the  l6th.  It  is  still 
in  progress,  and  some  idea  of  its  vast  extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  lives  of  more  than  two  thousand  saints  remain  to  complete  the  year, 
and  that  fifty  more  volumes  in  folio  may  be  expected  to  complete  the  work. 
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sacred  things,  by  writing  of  those  good  men  in  such  a  strain,  as 
makes  not  only  what  is  so  related  to  be  disbelieved,  but  creates  a 
distrust  of  the  authentical  writings  of  our  most  holy  faith ;  others 
have  fallen  into  another  extreme  in  writing  lives  too  jejimely, 
swelling  them  up  with  trifling  accounts  of  the  childhood  and 
education,  and  the  domestic  or  private  afiairs  of  those  persons 
of  whom  they  write,  in  which  the  world  is  little  concerned.  By 
these  they  become  so  flat,  that  few  care  to  read  them ;  for  cer- 
tainly those  transactions  are  only  fit  to  be  delivered  to  posterity, 
ihat  may  carry  with  them  some  useful  piece  of  knowledge  to 
aftertimes. 

I  have  now  an  argument  before  me,  which  will  aflbrd  indeed 
onty  a  short  history,  but  will  contain  in  it  as  great  a  character, 
I;,  as  perhaps  can  be  given  of  any  in  this  age ;  since  there  are  few 
Joatances  of  more  knowledge,  and  greater  virtues  meeting  in  one 
m.     I  am  upon  one  account  (beside  many  more)  unfit  to 
lertake  it,  because  I  was  not  at  all  known  to  him,  so  I  can  say 
tng  from  my  own  observation :  but  upon  second  thoughts,  I 
not  know  whether  this  may  not  qualify  me  to  write  more 
tpartially,  though  perhaps  more  defectively ;  for  the  knowledge 
extraordinary  persons  does  most  commonly  bias  those,  who 
much  wrought  on  by  the  tenderness  of  their  friendship  for 
^m,  to  raise  their  stile  a  little  too  high  when  they  write  con- 
ling  them.     I  confess  I  knew  him  as  much  as  the  looking 
upon  him  could  amount  to.     The  last  year  of  his  being  in 
n,  he  came  always  on  Sundays  (when  he  could  go  abroad) 
the  chapel  of  the  Bolls  *,  where  I  then  preached.     In  my  life  I 
^er  saw  so  much  gravity  tempered  with  that  sweetness,  and  set 
with  so  much  vivacity  as  appeared  in  his  looks  and  behaviour, 
rhich  disposed  me  to  a  veneration  for  him,  which  I  never  had  for 
ly,  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted.     I  was  seeking  an  oppor- 
Ity  of  being  admitted  to  his  conversation ;  but  I  understood, 
between  a  great  want  of  health  and  a  multiplicity  of  busi- 
which  his  employment  brought  upon  him,  he  was  master  of 
little  of  his  time,  that  I  stood  in  doubt  whether  I  might  pre- 
to  rob  him  of  any  of  it ;  and  so  he  left  the  town,  before  I 
could  resolve  on  desiring  to  be  known  to  him. 

My  ignorance  of  the  law  of  England,  made  me  also  unfit  to 
rrite  of  a  man,  a  great  part  of  whose  character,  as  to  his  learn- 


I 
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ing,  is  to  be  taken  from  his  skill  in  the  common  law,  and  his 
performance  in  that.  But  I  shall  leave  that  to  those  of  the  same 
robe :  since  if  I  engage  much  in  it,  I  must  needs  commit  many 
errors,  writing  of  a  subject  that  is  foreign  to  me. 

The  occasion  of  my  undertaking  this,  was  given  me  first  by 
the  earnest  desires  of  some  that  have  great  power  over  me ;  who 
having  been  much  obliged  by  him,  and  holding  his  memory  in 
high  estimation,  thought  I  might  do  it  some  right  by  writing 
his  life.  I  was  then  engaged  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation ; 
so  I  promised  that,  as  soon  as  that  was  over,  I  should  make  the 
best  use  I  could  of  such  informations  and  memorials  as  should  be 
brought  me. 

This  I  have  now  performed  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  and 
have  brought  into  method  all  the  parcels  of  his  life,  or  the 
branches  of  his  character,  which  I  could  either  gather  from  the 
informations  that  were  brought  me,  or  from  those  that  were  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  him,  or  from  his  writings.  I  have  not 
applied  any  of  the  false  colours,  with  which  art,  or  some  forced 
eloquence  might  furnish  me,  in  writing  concerning  him ;  but  have 
endeavoured  to  set  him  out  in  the  same  simplicity  in  which  he 
lived.  I  have  said  little  of  his  domestic  concerns,  since  though 
in  these  he  was  a  great  example,  yet  it  signifies  nothing  to  the 
world,  to  know  any  particular  exercises,  that  might  be  given  to 
his  patience ;  and  therefore  I  shall  draw  a  veil  over  all  these,  and 
shall  avoid  saying  any  thing  of  him,  but  what  may  afTord  the 
reader  some  profitable  instruction.  I  am  under  no  temptations 
of  saying  any  thing,  but  what  I  am  persuaded  is  exactly  true; 
for  where  there  is  so  much  excellent  truth  to  be  told,  it  were  an 
inexcusable  fault  to  corrupt  that,  or  prejudice  the  reader  against 
it  by  the  mixture  of  falsehoods  with  it. 

In  short ;  as  he  was  a  great  example  while  he  lived,  so  I  wish 
the  setting  him  thus  out  to  posterity,  in  his  own  true  and  native 
colours,  may  have  its  due  influence  on  all  persons ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  those  of  that  profession,  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns,  whether  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar. 
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Matthew  Hale,  was  bom  at  Alderly  in  Glocestershire,  the 
first  of  November,  1609.  His  grandfather  was  Robert  Hale,  an 
eminent  clothier  in  Wotton-under-edge,  in  that  county,  where  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  many  descents ;  and  they  had 
given  several  parcels  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  which  are 
enjoyed  by  them  to  this  day.  This  Robert  acquired  an  estate  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  which  he  divided  almost  equally  amongst 
his  five  sons ;  besides  the  portions  he  gave  his  daughters,  from 
whom  a  numerous  posterity  has  sprung.  His  second  son  was 
Robert  Hale,  a  barrister  of  LincolnVInn ;  he  married  Joan,  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  Poyntz,  of  Alderly,  esq.  who  was  descended 
from  that  noble  family  of  the  Poyntzes  of  Acton.  Of  this  mar- 
riage there  was  no  other  issue  but  this  one  son.  His  grandfather 
by  his  mother  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his  own  name  at 
his  baptism.  His  father  was  a  man  of  that  strictness  of  con- 
science,  that  he  gave  over  the  practice  of  the  law,  because  he  could 
not  understand  the  reason  of  giving  colour  in  pleadings,  which  as 
he  thought  was  to  tell  a  lie ' ;  and  that,  with  some  other  things 
commonly  practised,  seemed  to  him  contrary  to  that  exactness  of 
truth  and  justice  which  became  a  Christian,  so  that  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  Inns  of  Court  to  live  on  his  estate  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  this  I  was  informed  by  an  ancient  gentleman,  that  lived 
in  a  friendship  with  his  son  for  fifty  years,  and  he  heard  judge 
Jones,  that  was  Mr.  Hale'^s  contemporary,  declare  this  in  the 
King^s  Bench.  But  as  the  care  he  had  to  save  his  soul,  made 
him  abandon  a  profession  in  which  he  might  have  raised  his 
family  much  higher,  so  his  charity  to  his  poor  neighbours  made 

*  To  UU  a  /te.]  See  Life  of  sir  Thomas  More  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  5G,  n. 
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him  not  only  deal  his  alms  largely  among  them  while  he  lived,  but 
at  his  death  he  left  (out  of  his  small  estate  which  was  100/.  a 
year)  20?.  a  year  to  the  poor  of  Wotton,  which  his  son  confirmed 
to  them  with  some  addition,  and  with  this  regulation,  that  it 
should  be  distributed  among  such  poor  house-keepers,  as  did  not 
receive  the  alms  of  the  parish ;  for  to  give  it  to  those,  was  only, 
ad  he  used  to  say,  to  save  so  much  money  to  the  rich,  who  by 
law  were  bound  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

Thus  he  was  descended  rather  from  a  good,  than  a  noble 
family ;  and  yet  what  was  wanting  in  the  insignificant  titles  of 
high  birth,  and  noble  blood,  was  more  than  made  up  in  the  true 
worth  of  his  ancestors.  But  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  happi- 
ness of  his  father^s  care  and  instruction ;  for  as  he  lost  his  mother 
before  he  was  three  years  old,  so  his  father  died  before  he  was 
five :  so  early  was  he  cast  on  the  providence  of  God.  But  that 
unhappiness  was  in  a  great  measure  made  up  to  him :  for  after 
some  opposition  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Poyntz,  his  uncle  by  his 
mother,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Anthony  Kingscot,  of 
Kingscot,  esq.  who  was  his  next  kinsman,  after  his  uncles,  by  his 
mother. 

Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education;  and  his  guardian 
intended  to  breed  him  to  be  a  divine;  and  being  inclined  to 
the  way  of  those  then  called  Puritans,  put  him  to  some  schools 
that  were  taught  by  those  of  that  party,  and  in  the  I7th  year  of 
his  age,  sent  him  to  Magdalen  Hall  in  Oxford,  where  Obadiah 
Sedgwick  was  his  tutor.  He  was  an  extraordinary  proficient  at 
school,  and  for  some  time  at  Oxford.  But  the  stage  players 
coming  thither,  he  was  so  much  corrupted  by  seeing  many  plays, 
that  he  almost  wholly  forsook  his  studies.  By  this,  he  not  only 
lost  much  time,  but  found  that  his  head  came  to  be  thereby  filled 
with  such  vain  images  of  things  ^,  that  they  were  at  best  unprofit- 
able, if  not  hurtful  to  him ;  and  being  afterwards  sensible  of  the 

^  Vain  images  of  things,"]  I  borrow  here  a  valuable  and  interestiDg  note 
from  bishop  Jebb. 

"  A  similar  fact  is  related  of  the  celebrated  Brindley,  the  cinl  engineer. 
He  was  once  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  a  play.  Never  before  having  been  pre- 
sent at  such  an  entertainment,  it  had  a  powerful  effect ;  and  he  complained, 
that,  for  several  days,  it  so  deranged  his  ideas,  as  to  render  him  quite  unfit 
for  business.  He  determined,  therefore,  that  he  would  never,  on  any  account, 
visit  the  theatre  again.     (Biographia  Briiannica.) 

"  We  learn  from  the  interesting  memoir  of  Felix  Neff  (1832),  that,  even  in 
childhood,  his  chosen  recreations  were  those  long  rambles  which  he  was 
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mischief  of  this,  he  resolved  upon  his  coming  to  London,  (where 
he  knew  the  opportunities  of  such  sights  would  be  more  fre- 
quent and  inviting)  never  to  see  a  play  again  ;  to  which  he  con- 
stantly adhered '. 

allowed  to  take,  in  the  splendid  mountain  scenery  of  his  native  Switzerland. 
No  amusement  which  the  town  of  Geneva  could  afford,  was,  in  his  \new, 
comparable  with  his  own  quiet,  but  invigorating  pursuits,  in  the  pure  air  of  a 
delightful  country,  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  the  torrent,  or  the  lake. 
Wlien  twelve  years  old,  a  companion  asked  him  to  go  along  with  him,  to 
•onie  favourite  theatrical  exhibition :  on  declining,  he  was  asked, '  Do  you 

:    tbink  you  will  not  be  entertained  ?' — *  Perhaps,'  was  the  reply,  sage  beyond 

j^    Ins  years,  *  Perhaps,  I  should  be  entertained  too  much,' 

^        "A  curious  diversion,  and  consequent  unsettlement,  of  mind,  with  the 

^   mewis  employed  for  its  counteraction,  are  instructively  recorded  by  Mr.  Boyle, 

t   in  the  sketch  of  his  own  early  life. 

'*  Here  [at  Eton],  to  divert  his  melancholy  [owing  to  an  aguish  indispo- 
they  made  him  read  the  adventures  of  Amadis  de  Gaule,  and  other 
ftlniloas  entertaining  stories;  which  much  more  prejudiced  him,  by  un* 
■ettfing  his  thoughts,  than  they  would  have  advantaged  him,  had  they 
•lEbcted  his  recovery :  for,  meeting  in  him  with  a  restless  fancy,  then  made 
ioBOve  susceptible  of  any  impressions,  by  an  unemployed  pensiveness,  they 
aocnatomed  his  thoughts  to  such  a  habitude  of  roving,  that  he  has  scarce 
ever  been  their  master  since. 

**  Long  time  after,  he  did,  in  a  considerable  measure,  fix  his  volatile  fancy, 
and  restrain  his  thoughts,  by  the  use  of  those  expedients  he  thought  likeliest 
to  fietter,  or,  at  least,  to  curb,  the  roving  wildness  of  his  wandering  thoughts. 
Amongst  all  which,  the  most  effectual  way  he  found  to  be,  the  extraction  of 
lAt  square  and  cube  roots,  and  especially  those  more  laborious  operations  of 
■J^bra,  which  both  accustom,  and  necessitate,  the  mind  to  attention,  by  so 
entirely  exacting  the  whole  man,  that  the  smallest  distraction,  or  heedless- 
neat,  constrains  us  to  renew  our  trouble,  and  re-begin  the  operation"  Li/e  of 
ike  Hon,  Robert  Boyle,  by  Birch.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  xvii.  edit.  1772. 

"  It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  this  remedy  was  suggested  to  the 

ler,  by  the  sagacious  counsel  of  his  great  predecessor : — 

'  If  a  man's  wit  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics :   for, 

in  demonstration,  if  a  man's  wit  be  carried  away  never  so  little,  he  must 

kegm  again,'"     Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  50.  p.  168.     Burnet's  lAves,  Sfc, 

p.  ISy  6.  n. 

*  He  constantly  adhered,"]  "  He  told  me,  that  he  took  up  a  resolution 
wliicii  he  pmictually  observed  ever  since,  that  he  would  never  more  see  a 
pibjy  having  spent  aJl  his  money  on  them  at  Oxford,  and  having  experienced 
fliat  it  was  so  great  an  alienation  of  mind  from  his  studies,  by  the  recurring 

K  of  the  speeches  and  actions  into  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  time 

*  vlien  he  saw  them.  He  said  that  he  had  often  disputes  (on  the  subject) 
wkdk  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  his  great  friend,  and  used  to  say,  he  found  great 
{«freshmeDt  by  it :  but  my  lord  told  him  he  had  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
incoovenieDce  of  them,  Uiat  he  would  not  see  one  for  lOO/.    But,  he  said,  he 
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The  corruption  of  a  young  man'*s  mind  in  one  particular  gene- 
rally  draws  on  a  great  many  more  after  it ;  so  he  being  now 
taken  off  from  following  his  studies,  and  from  the  gravity  of  his 
deportment,  that  was  formerly  eminent  in  him,  far  beyond  his 
years,  set  himself  to  many  of  the  vanities  incident  to  youth,  but 
still  preserved  his  purity,  and  a  great  probity  of  mind.  He  loved 
fine  clothes,  and  delighted  much  in  company:  and  being  of  a 
strong  robust  body,  he  was  a  great  master  at  all  those  exercises 
that  required  much  strength.  He  also  learned  to  fence,  and  han- 
dle his  weapons,  in  which  he  became  so  expert,  that  he  worsted 
many  of  the  masters  of  those  arts  :  but  as  he  was  exercising  of 
himself  in  them,  an  instance  appeared,  that  showed  a  good  judg- 
ment, and  gave  some  hopes  of  better  things.  One  of  his  masters 
told  him  he  could  teach  him  no  more,  for  he  was  now  better  at 
his  own  trade  than  himself  was.  This  Mr.  Hale  looked  on  as 
flattery ;  so  to  make  the  master  discover  himself,  he  promised 
him  the  house  he  lived  in,  for  he  was  his  tenant,  if  he  could  hit 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  :  and  bade  him  do  his  best,  for  he  would 
be  as  good  as  his  word :  so  after  a  little  engagement,  his  master 
being  really  superior  to  him,  hit  him  on  the  head,  and  he  per- 
formed his  promise  ;  for  he  gave  him  the  house  freely ;  and  was 
not  unwilling  at  that  rate  to  learn  so  early  to  distinguish  flattery 
from  plain  and  simple  truth. 

He  now  was  so  taken  up  with  martial  matters,  that  instead  of 
going  on  in  his  design  of  being  a  scholar,  or  a  divine,  he  resolved 
to  be  a  soldier :  and  his  tutor  Sedgwick  going  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, chaplain  to  the  renowned  lord  Vere,  he  resolved  to  go  along 
with  him,  and  to  trail  a  pike  in  the  prince  of  Orange'^s  army ;  but 
a  happy  stop  was  put  to  this  resolution,  which  might  have  proved 
so  fatal  to  himself,  and  have  deprived  the  age  of  the  great  exam- 
was  not  of  Mr.  Prynne's  judgment  (which  I  minded  him  of) ;  for  he  did  not 
think  it  unlawful,  hut  very  fit  for  gentlemen  sometimes,  but  not  for  stu- 
dents." Seward's  Anecdotes  of  some  distinguished  Persons,  vol.  xviii.  p.  417. 
From  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Bennet  I^ngton,  esq.  (the  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson),  written  by  Mr.  B.'s  great  grandfather,  who  studied  the  law  under 
the  direction  of  sir  Matthew  Hale. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  allusion  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  extract,  is  to  Prynne's  Histrvh-mastix,  the  Pktyers*  Scourge,  or  Actors* 
TYagedy,  by  William  Prynne,  1633,  4to. 

There  are  not  a  few  of  his  zealous  admirers,  to  whom  probably  it  will 
appear  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  great  and  the  grave  Selden 
should  have  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  stage  plays. 
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pie  he  gave,  and  the  useful  services  he  afterwards  did  his  country. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  suit  of  law  with  sir  William  Whitmore, 
who  laid  claim  to  some  part  of  his  estate ;  and  his  guardian  being 
a  man  of  a  retired  temper,  and  not  made  for  business,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  university,  after  he  had  been  three  years  in  it, 
mod  go  to  London  to  solicit  his  own  business.     Being  recom- 
mended to  Serjeant  Glanvil  for  his  councellor,  he  observing  in  him 
a  dear  apprehension  of  things,  and  a  solid  judgment,  and  a  great 
fitoefls  for  the  study  of  the  law,  took  pains  upon  him  to  persuade 
him  to  forsake  his  thoughts  of  being  a  soldier,  and  to  apply  him- 
adf  to  the  study  of  the  law  ^ ;  and  this  had  so  good  an  effect  on 
him,  that  on  the  8th  of  November,  1629,  when  he  was  past  the 
\   20th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted  into  Lincoln^s  Inn ;  and 
being  then  deeply  sensible  how  much  time  he  had  lost,  and  that 
idle  and  vain  things  had  overrun  and  almost  corrupted  his  mind, 
he  resolved  to  redeem  the  time  he  had  lost,  and  followed  his 
stndieB  with  a  diligence  that  could  scarce  be  believed,  if  the  signal 
efibets  of  it  did  not  gain  it  credit.     He  studied  for  many  years  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  hours '  a  day.    He  threw  aside  all  fine  clothes ', 
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«  Tke  9tudy  of  the  law.']  *'  He  told  me  that  his  father  did  order  in  his  will, 
that  he  should  follow  the  law ;  that  he  came  from  the  university  with  some 
mwmman  for  lawyers,  and  thought  them  a  barbarous  sort  of  people,  unfit  for 
L  any  thing  but  their  own  trade ;  but  having  occasion  to  speak  about  business 
'  wiitk  seqeant  Glanvil,  he  found  him  of  such  prudence  and  candour,  that 
ftmn  that  time  he  altered  his  apprehensions,  and  betook  himself  to  the  study 
ef  the  law;  and  oft  told  seijeant  Glanvil  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his  appli- 
t  oilion  to  the  law."  Seward's  Aneedoteg,  ^c.  vol.  iv.  p.  4 1 6.  From  Langton's 
[-   MS.  as  above. 

L  *  Simleem  kown.']  "  My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shewn  me,  in 
r  tiie  hand-writing  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  he 
J  had  with  lord  chief  justice  Hale,  in  which  that  great  man  tells  him,  ^  that  for 
imo  yean  after  he  came  to  the  inn  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day : 
Iftovever  (his  lordship  added)  that  by  this  intense  application  he  almost 
huofught  himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  strong  constitution,  and 
after  reduced  himself  to  eight  hours :  but  that  he  would  not  advise  any  body 
to  wo  much :  that  he  thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and  constancy, 
vaa  tuffident.*"  Boswell's  Life  qfDr.  Samuel  Johnson,  vol.  iv.  p.  334.  The 
convereatioa  is  printed,  at  large,  in  Seward's  Anecdotes,  and  in  Moral,  fyc. 
Works  qf  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
▲.D.  IS05. 

*  fiae  clothes.']  *^  His  habit,"  (says  his  friend  Richard  Baxter,  referring  to 
his  later  years)  "  was  so  coarse  and  plain,  that  I  who  am  thought  guUty  of 
a  eatable  megleet  therein,  have  been  bold  to  desire  him  to  lay  by  some 
things  which  seemed  too  homely."     Preface  to  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward 
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and  betook  himself  to  a  plain  fashion,  which  he  continued  to  use 
in  many  points  to  his  dying  day. 

But  since  the  honour  of  reclaiming  him  from  the  idleness  of  his 
former  course  of  life,  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  lawyer 
Serjeant  Glanvil,  and  since  my  design  in  writing  is  to  propose  a 
pattern  of  heroick  virtue  to  the  world,  I  shall  mention  one  pas- 
sage of  the  Serjeant  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  His 
father  had  a  fair  estate,  which  he  intended  to  settle  on  his  elder 
brother ;  but  he  being  a  vicious  young  man,  and  there  appearing 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  settled  it  on  him,  that  was  his  second 
son.  Upon  his  death,  his  eldest  son  finding  that  what  he  had 
before  looked  on  as  the  threatenings  of  an  angry  father,  was  now 
but  too  certain,  became  melancholy,  and  that  by  degrees  wrought 
so  great  a  change  on  him,  that  what  his  father  could  not  prevail 
in  while  he  lived,  was  now  effected  by  the  severity  of  his  last  will ; 
so  that  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  change  in  hopes  of  any 
estate  that  was  gone  from  him.  But  his  brother  observing  the 
reality  of  the  change,  resolved  within  himself  what  to  do.  So  he 
caUed  him  with  many  of  his  friends  together  to  a  feast,  and  after 
other  dishes  had  been  served  up  to  the  dinner,  he  ordered  one 
that  was  covered  to  be  set  before  his  brother,  and  desired  him  to 
uncover  it ;  which  he  doing,  the  company  was  surprised  to  find 
it  full  of  writings.  So  he  told  them  that  he  was  now  to  do,  what 
he  was  sure  his  father  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  that 
happy  change,  which  they  now  all  saw  in  his  brother :  and  there- 
fore he  freely  restored  to  him  the  whole  estate.  This  is  so  great 
an  instance  of  a  generous  and  just  disposition,  that  I  hope  the 
reader  will  easily  pardon  this  digression ;  and  that  the  rather, 
since  that  worthy  Serjeant  was  so  instrumental  in  the  happy  chance 
that  followed  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Hale's  life. 

Yet  he  did  not  at  first  break  off  from  keeping  too  much  com- 
pany with  some  vain  people,  till  a  sad  accident  drove  him  from  it. 
For  he  with  some  other  young  students,  being  invited  to  be  merry 
out  of  town,  one  of  the  company  called  for  so  much  wine,  that 
notwithstanding  all  that  Mr.  Hale  could  do  to  prevent  it,  he  went 
on  in  his  excess  till  he  fell  down  as  dead  before  them,  so  that  all 
that  were  present  were  not  a  little  affrighted  at  it,  who  did  what 
they  could  to  bring  him  to  himself  again.     This  did  particularly 

Stephens.     See  Moral,  fyc.     Works  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  a.d. 
1805.  8vo. 
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affect  Mr.  Hale,  who  thereupon  went  into  another  room,  and 
abutting  the  door,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  earnestly  to  Ood, 
^both  for  his  friend,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  life  again,  and 
0bBt  himself  might  be  forgiven  for  giving  such  countenance  to  so 
imich  excess  :  and  he  vowed  to  God,  that  he  would  never  again 
Ibeep  company  in  that  manner,  nor  drink  a  health  while  he  lived. 
||B[]B  friend  recovered  and  he  most  religiously  observed  his  vow, 
his  dying  day.  And  though  he  was  afterwards  pressed  to 
healths  ■,  particularly  the  king'^s,  which  was  set  up  by  too 
IlKHUiy  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into 
kt  excess  after  his  majesty'*s  happy  restoration;  but  he 
i^iild  never  dispense  with  his  vow,  though  he  was  sometimes 
[hly  treated  for  this,  which  some  hot  and  indiscreet  men  called 
linacy. 
This  wrought  an  entire  change  on  him.  Now  he  forsook  all 
company,  and  divided  himself  between  the  duties  of  religion, 
the  studies  of  his  profession.  In  the  former  he  was  so  regu- 
that  for  six  and  thirty  years  time,  he  never  once  failed  going 
church  on  the  Lord'*s  day '.  This  observation  he  made  when 
ague  first  interrupted  that  constant  course,  and  he  reflected  on 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  Code's  great  goodness  to  him,  in  so 
ig  a  continuance  of  his  health. 

*  Drimk  healiks.']  See  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Oton  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  ]  27,  a.d. 

edit.  1809.  8vo. 
^  On  tke  hordes  dayJ]  **  He  told  me  once,  how  God  brought  him  to  a  fixed 
and  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  :  that  when  he  was  young,  being 
the  West,  the  sickness  or  deatb  of  some  relation  at  London,  made  some 
of  estate  to  become  his  concernment,  which  required  his  hastening  to 
idon,  from  the  West,  and  he  was  commanded  to  travel  on  the  Lord's 
but  I  cannot  well  remember  how  many  cross  accidents  befel  him  in 
journey:  one  horse  fell  lame,  another  died,  and  much  more;  which 
him  with  such  a  sense  of  divine  rebuke  as  he  never  forgot."    Richard 
>*8  Letter  to  Mr,  Stephens,  p.  104.    Moral,  Sfc.  Works  of  Sir  Matthew 
vol.  L 
The  judge  has  imparted  the  following  important  and  consolatory  testi- 
V  leepecting  his  own  experience  of  the  interposition  of  divine  agency. 
'This  secret  direction  of  Almighty  God  is  principally  seen  in  matters  relating 
the  good  of  the  soul ;  yet  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  concerns  of  this  life ; 
a  good  man,  that  fears  God,  and  begs  his  direction,  shall  very  often, 
not  st  all  times,  find, 
u  '^  I  cam  call  my  own  experience  to  witness,  that  even  in  the  external  actions 

Pmy  whole  life,  I  was  never  disappointed  of  the  best  guidance  and  direction, 
len  I  have,  in  humility  and  sincerity,  implored  the  secret  direction  and 
idaoce  of  the  divine  wisdom." 
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He  took  a  strict  account  of  his  time,  of  which  the  reader  will 
best  judge,  by  the  scheme  he  drew  for  a  diary,  which  I  shall 
insert  copied  from  the  original,  but  I  am  not  certain  when  he  made 
it.  It  is  set  down  in  the  same  simplicity  in  which  he  writ  it  for 
his  own  private  use. 

MORNING. 

I.  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  in  thankfulness  for  renewing  my  life. 

II.  To  renew  my  covenant  with  God  in  Christ.  1.  By  renewed  acts  of  faith 
receiving  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the  height  of  that  relation.  2.  Resolution 
of  heing  one  of  his  people  doing  him  allegiance. 

III.  Adoration  and  prayer. 

IV.  Setting  a  watch  over  my  own  infirmities  and  passions,  over  the  snares 
laid  in  our  way.     Perimus  licitis  \ 

DAT   EMPLOYMENT. 

There  must  be  in  employment,  two  kinds : 

I.  Our  ordinary  calling,  to  serve  God  in  it.  It  is  a  sendee  to  Christ  though 
never  so  mean.  Colos.  3.  Here  faithfulness,  diligence,  cheerfulness. 
Not  to  overlay  myself  with  more  business  than  I  can  bear. 

II.  Our  spiritual  employments.  Mingle  somewhat  of  God's  immediate  ser- 
vice in  every  day. 

REFRESHMBNTS. 

I.  Meat  and  drink,  moderation  seasoned  with  somewhat  of  God. 

II.  Recreations.  1.  Not  our  business.  2.  Suitable.  No  games,  if  given  to 
covetousness  or  passion. 

IF   ALONE. 

I.  Beware  of  wandering  vain  lustful  thoughts :  fly  from  thyself  rather  than 
entertain  these. 

II.  Let  thy  solitary  thoughts  be  profitable;  view  the  evidences  of  thy  salva- 
tion, the  state  of  thy  soul,  the  coming  of  Christ,  thy  own  mortality ;  it  will 
make  thee  humble  and  watchful. 

COMPANY. 

Do  good  to  them.  Use  God's  name  reverently.  Beware  of  leaving  an  ill 
impression  of  ill  example.     Receive  good  from  them,  if  more  knowing. 

EVENING. 
Cast  up  the  accompts  of  the  day.     If  aught  amiss,  beg  pardon.    Gather 
resolution  of  more  vigilance.     If  well,  bless  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
that  hath  supported  thee. 

*  Perimus  licitis,^  "  I  have  still  chosen,  to  forbear  what  might  be  prdHtbtg 
lawful,  rather  than  to  do  that,  which  might  be  possibly  unlawful :  because,  I 
could  not  err  in  the  former ;  I  might,  in  the  latter.  If  things  were  dis- 
putable, whether  they  might  be  done,  I  rather  chose  to  forbear^  because  the 
lawfulness  of  my  forbearance  was  unquestionable."  Hale's  Moral  tVorks,  ifc, 
vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
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These  notes  have  an  imperfection  in  the  wording  of  them, 
which  shews  they  were  only  intended  for  his  privacies.      No 
wonder  a  man  who  set  such  rules  to  himself,  became  quickly  very 
'   eminent  and  remarkable. 

Noy,  the  attorney-general,  being  then  one  of  the  greatest  men 

of  the  profession,  took  early  notice  of  him,  and  called  often  for 

him  and  directed  him  in  his  study,  and  grew  to  have  such  friend- 

^^  ahip  for  him,  that  he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy. 

1^        He  passing  from  the  extreme  of  vanity  in  his  apparel,  to  that 

of  neglecting  himself  too  much,  was  once  taken  when  there  was 

a  press  for  the  king'^s  service,  as  a  fit  person  for  it ;  for  he  was  a 

^  strong  and  well-built  man :  but  some  that  knew  him  coming  by, 

\  and  giving  notice  who  he  was,  the  press-men  let  him  go.     This 

t  made  him  return  to  more  decency  in  his  clothes,  but  never  to 

any  superfluity  or  vanity  in  them. 

Once  as  he  was  buying  some  cloth  for  a  new  suit,  the  draper, 
with  whom  he  differed  about  the  price,  told  him  he  should  have  it 
for  nothing,  if  he  would  promise  him  an  hundred  pound  when  he 
;.eame  to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  England ;  to  which  he  answered, 
that  he  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  wear  any  man's  cloth, 
imless  he  paid  for  it ;  so  he  satisfied  the  draper,  and  carried  away 
the  cloth.  Yet  the  same  draper  lived  to  see  him  advanced  to 
that  same  dignity. 

While  he  was  thus  improving  himself  in  the  study  of  the  law, 

iJie  not  only  kept  the  hours  of  the  hall  constantly  in  term  time, 

bitt  seldom  put  himself  out  of  commons  in  vacation  time,  and 

i-C^mtinued  then  to  follow  his  studies  with  an  unwearied  diligence ; 

land  not  being  satisfied  with  the  books  writ  about  it,  or  to  take 

things  upon  trust,  was  very  diligent  in  searching  all  records. 

Then  did  he  make  divers  collections  out  of  the  books  he  had 

read,  and  mixing  them  with  his  own  observations,  digested  them 

ifnto  a  common  place  book ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  industry 

and  judgment,  that  an  eminent  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  bor- 

!.iP0wed  it  of  him  when  he  was  lord  chief  baron.     He  unwillingly 

Imt  it,  because  it  had  been  writ  by  him  before  he  was  called  to 

I' the  bar,  and  had  never  been  thoroughly  revised  by  him  since  that 

I  time,  only  what  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  law  by  subse- 

K^«|iient  statutes,  and  judgments,  were  added  by  him  as  they  had 

■  aiappened  :  but  the  judge  having  perused  it  said,  that  though  it 

nras  composed  by  him  so  early,  he  did  not  think  any  lawyer  in 

Sngland  could  do  it  better,  except  he  himself  would  again  set 

'  nbout  it. 
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He  was  soon  found  out  by  that  great  and  learned  antiquary 
Mr.  Selden,  who  though  much  superior  to  him  in  years,  yet  came 
to  have  such  a  liking  of  him,  and  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  was  after- 
wards lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  that  as  he  con- 
tinued in  a  close  friendship  with  them  while  he  lived,  so  he  left 
them  at  his  death,  two  of  his  four  executors. 

It  was  this  acquaintance  that  first  set  Mr.  Hale  on  a  more 
enlarged  pursuit  of  learning,  which  he  had  before  confined  to  his 
own  profession ;  but  becoming  as  great  a  master  in  it,  as  ever 
any  was,  very  soon,  he  who  could  never  let  any  of  his  time  go 
away  unprofitably,  found  leisure  to  attain  to  as  great  a  variety  of 
knowledge,  in  as  comprehensive  a  manner  as  most  men  have  done 
in  any  age. 

He  set  himself  much  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and 
though  he  liked  the  way  of  judicature  in  England  by  juries  much 
better  than  that  of  the  civil  law,  where  so  much  was  trusted  to 
the  judge  ;  yet  he  often  said,  that  the  true  grounds  and  reasons 
of  law  were  so  well  delivered  in  the  Digests ",  that  a  man  could 
never  understand  law  as  a  science  so  well  as  by  seeking  it  there ; 
and  therefore  lamented  much  that  it  was  so  little  studied  in 
England. 

He  looked  on  readiness  in  arithmetic  as  a  thing  wliich  might 
be  useful  to  him  in  his  own  employment,  and  acquired  it  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  would  often  on  the  sudden,  and  afterwards  on 
the  bench,  resolve  very  hard  questions,  which  had  puzzled  the 
best  accomptants  about  town.  He  rested  not  here,  but  studied 
the  algebra  both  speciosa  and  numerosa^  and  went  through  all 
the  other  mathematical  sciences,  and  made  a  great  collection  of 
very  excellent  instruments,  sparing  no  cost  to  have  them  as  exact 
as  art  could  make  them.  He  was  also  very  conversant  in  phi- 
losophical learning,  and  in  all  the  curious  experiments  and  rare 
discoveries  of  this  age :  and  had  the  new  books  written  on  those 
subjects  sent  from  all  parts,  which  he  both  read  and  examined  so 
critically,  that  if  the  principles  and  hypotheses  which  he  took  first 
up,  did  any  way  prepossess  him,  yet  those  who  have  differed  most 
from  him,  have  acknowledged,  that  in  what  he  has  writ  concerning 
the  Torricellian  experiment,  and  of  the  rarefaction  and  conden- 
sation of  the  air,  he  shews  as  great  an  exactness,  and  as  much 
subtilty  in  the  reasoning  he  builds  on  them,  as  these  principles 
to  which  he  adhered  could  bear.     But  indeed  it  will  seem  scarce 

•  Digests.']  The  Digesta  or  Pandecia:  of  Justinian.        -^ 
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credible,  that  a  man  so  much  employed,  and  of  so  severe  a  tem- 
per of  mind,  could  find  leisure  to  read,  observe  and  write  so  much 
of  these  subjects  as  he  did.  He  called  them  his  diversions ;  for 
he  often  said,  when  he  was  weary  with  the  study  of  the  law,  or 
divinity,  he  used  to  recreate  himself  with  philosophy  or  the  mathe- 
matics. To  these  he  added  great  skill  in  physic,  anatomy  and 
chirurgery :  and  he  used  to  say,  ^^  no  man  could  be  absolutely  a 
master  in  any  profession,  without  having  some  skill  in  other 
sciences  ;^^  for  besides  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  the  knowledge 
of  these  things,  he  made  use  of  them  often  in  his  employments. 
In  some  examinations  he  would  put  such  questions  to  physicians 
or  chirurgeons,  that  they  have  professed  the  college  of  physicians 
could  not  do  it  more  exactly ;  by  which  he  discovered  great  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  much  knowledge  in  these  things.  And  in  his 
sickness  he  used  to  argue  with  his  doctors  about  his  distempers, 
and  the  methods  they  took  with  them,  like  one  of  their  own  pro- 
fession ;  which  one  of  them  told  me  he  understood,  as  far  as  spe- 
culation without  practice  could  carry  him. 

To  this  he  added  great  searches  into  ancient  history,  and  par- 
ticularly into  the  roughest  and  least  delightful  part  of  it,  chrono- 
logy. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers ;  but  want  of  occasion  to  use  it,  wore  out  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  tongue;  and  though  he  never  studied  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  yet  by  his  great  conversation  with  Selden,  he  understood 
the  most  curious  things  in  the  rabbinical  learning. 

But  above  all  these  he  seemed  to  have  made  the  study  of  divi- 
nity the  chief  of  all  others ;  to  which  he  not  only  directed  every 
thing  else,  but  also  arrived  at  that  pitch  in  it,  that  those  who 
have  read  what  he  has  written  on  these  subjects,  will  think  they 
must  have  had  most  of  his  time  and  thoughts. 

It  may  seem  extravagant,  and  almost  incredible,  that  one  man, 
in  no  great  compass  of  years,  should  have  acquired  such  a  variety 
of  knowledge :  and  that  in  sciences,  that  require  much  leisure 
and  application.  But  as  his  parts  were  quick,  and  his  apprehen- 
sions lively,  his  memory  great,  and  his  judgments  strong ;  so  his 
industry  was  almost  indefatigable.  He  rose  always  betimes  in 
the  morning ;  was  never  idle ;  scarce  ever  held  any  discourse 
about  news,  except  with  some  few  in  whom  he  confided  entirely. 
He  entered  into  no  correspondence  by  letters,  except  about 
necessary  business,  or  matters  of  learning,  and  spent  very  little 
time  in  eating  or  drinking ;  for  as  he  never  went  to  public  feasts, 
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so  he  gave  no  entertainments  but  to  the  poor ;  for  he  fonowed 
our  Saviour^s  directions  (of  feasting  none  but  these)  literally :  and 
in  eating  and  drinking,  he  observed  not  only  great  plainness  and 
moderation,  but  lived  so  philosophically,  that  he  always  ended  his 
meal  with  an  appetite  ^* ;  so  that  he  lost  little  time  at  it,  (that 
being  the  only  portion  which  he  grudged  himself)  and  was  dis- 
posed to  any  exercise  of  his  mind  to  which  he  thought  fit  to  apply 
himself,  immediately  after  he  had  dined.  By  these  means  he  gained 
much  time,  that  is  otherwise  unprofitably  wasted. 

He  had  also  an  admirable  equality  in  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
which  disposed  him  for  whatever  studies  he  thought  fit  to  turn 
himself  to ;  and  some  very  uneasy  things  which  he  lay  under  for 
many  years,  did  rather  engage  him  to,  than  distract  him  from  his 
studies. 

When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  world,  the  late  unhappy  wars  broke  out,  in  which  it  was  no 
easy  thing  for  a  man  to  preserve  his  integrity,  and  to  live  securely 
free  from  great  danger  and  trouble.  He  had  read  the  life  of 
Pomponius  Atticus,  writ  by  Nepos ;  and  having  observed,  that 
he  had  passed  through  a  time  of  as  much  distraction,  as  ever  was 
in  any  age  or  state,  from  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  to  the 
beginning  of  Augustus's  reign,  without  the  least  blemish  on  his 
reputation,  and  free  from  any  considerable  danger,  being  held  in 
great  esteem  by  all  parties,  and  courted  and  favoured  by  them ; 
he  set  him  as  a  pattern  to  himself:  and  observing,  that  besides 
those  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  all  men,  and  at  all  times, 
there  were  two  things  that  chiefly  preserved  Atticus ;  the  one 
was  his  engaging  in  no  faction,  and  meddling  in  no  public  busi- 
ness ;  the  other  was  his  constant  favouring  and  relieving  those 
that  were  lowest,  which  was  ascribed  by  such  as  prevailed  to  the 
generosity  of  his  temper,  and  procured  him  much  kindness  from 
those  on  whom  he  had  exercised  his  bounty,  when  it  came  to 
their  turn  to  govern :  he  resolved  to  guide  himself  by  those  rules 
as  much  as  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 

He  not  only  avoided  all  public  employment,  but  the  very  talk- 
ing of  news,  and  was  always  both  favourable  and  charitable  to 
those  who  were  depressed,  and  was  sure  never  to  provoke  any  in 

^^  With  an  appetite.']  ''  This,  sir,"  said  an  eminent  physician  to  the  present 
writer,  "  is  the  true  rule  of  temperance  and  health."  Bishop  Jebb,  Buniefs 
Lives,  Sfc.  p.  31,  n. 
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particDlar,  by  censuring  or  reflecting  on  their  actions ;  for  many 
that  have  conversed  much  with  him,  have  told  me  they  never  heard 
him  once  speak  ill  of  any  person. 

He  was  employed  in  his  practice  by  all  the  king'*s  party.  He 
veas  assigned  council  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  archbishop  Laud, 
and  afterwards  to  the  blessed  king  himself,  when  brought  to  the 
infamous  pageantry  of  a  mock  trial,  and  offered  to  plead  for  him 
with  all  the  courage  that  so  glorious  a  cause  ought  to  have  inspired 
him  with ;  but  was  not  suffered  to  appear,  because  the  king  re- 
fusing, as  he  had  good  reason,  to  submit  to  the  court,  it  was  pre- 
tended none  could  be  admitted  to  speak  for  him.  He  was  also 
council  for  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  the 
lord  Gapel.  His  plea  for  the  former  of  these,  I  have  published  in 
the  memoirs  of  that  duke's  Ufe.  Afterwards  also  being  council 
for  the  lord  Craven,  he  pleaded  with  that  force  of  argument,  that 
the  then  attorney-general  threatened  him  for  appearing  against 
the  government:  to  whom  he  answered,  "he  was  pleading  in 
defence  of  those  laws,  which  they  declared  they  would  maintain 
and  preserve  :  and  he  was  doing  his  duty  to  his  client,  so  that  he 
was  not  to  be  daunted  with  threatenings.^ 

Upon  all  these  occasions  he  had  discharged  himself  with  so 
much  learning,  fidelity,  and  courage,  that  he  came  to  be  generally 
employed  for  all  that  party.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  to  appear  for 
their  just  defence  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  he  also  relieved 
them  often  in  their  necessities  ;  which  he  did  in  a  way  that  was 
no  less  prudent  than  charitable,  considering  the  dangers  of  that 
time :  for  he  did  often  deposit  considerable  sums  in  the  hands  of 
a  worthy  gentleman  of  the  king's  party,  who  knew  their  necessities 
well,  and  was  to  distribute  his  charity  according  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, without  either  letting  them  know  from  whence  it  came, 
or  giving  himself  any  account  to  whom  he  had  given  it. 

Cromwell  seeing  him  possessed  of  so  much  practice,  and  he 
being  one  of  the  eminentcst  men  of  the  law,  who  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  doing  his  duty  in  those  critical  times ;  resolved  to  take 
him  off  from  it,  and  raise  him  to  the  bench. 

Mr.  Hale  saw  well  enough  the  snare  laid  for  him ;  and  though 
he  did  not  much  consider  the  prejudice  it  would  be  to  himself,  to 
exchange  the  easy  and  safer  profits  he  had  by  his  practice,  for  a 
judge's  place  in  the  common-pleas,  which  he  was  required  to 
accept  of,  yet  he  did  deliberate  more  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking 
a  commission  from  usurpers ;  but  having  considered  well  of  this. 
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he  came  to  be  of  opinion,  '^  that  it  being  absolutely  necessary,  to 
have  justice  and  property  kept  up  at  all  times,  it  was  no  sin  to 
take  a  commission  from  usurpers,  if  he  made  no  declaration  of 
his  acknowledging  their  authority  ;^^  which  he  never  did.  He 
was  much  urged  to  accept  of  it  by  some  eminent  men  of  his  own 
profession,  who  were  of  the  king^s  party ;  as  sir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man,  and  sir  Geoifery  Palmer ;  and  was  also  satisfied  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  it  \  by  the  resolution  of  some  famous  divines, 
in  particular  Dr.  Sheldon  and  Dr.  Henchman,  who  were  after- 
wards promoted  to  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  London. 

To  these  were  added  the  importunities  of  aU  his  friends,  who 
thought  that  in  a  time  of  so  much  danger  and  oppression,  it  might 
be  no  small  security  to  the  nation,  to  have  a  man  of  his  integrity 
and  abilities  on  the  bench.  And  the  usurpers  themselves  held 
him  in  that  estimation,  that  they  were  glad  to  have  him  give  a 
countenance  to  their  courts,  and  by  promoting  one  that  was  known 
to  have  different  principles  from  them,  affected  the  reputation  of 
honouring  and  trusting  men  of  eminent  virtues,  of  what  persua- 
sion soever  they  might  be,  in  relation  to  public  matters. 

But  he  had  greater  scruples  concerning  the  proceeding  against 
felons,  and  putting  offenders  to  death,  by  that  commission,  since 
he  thought,  the  sword  of  justice  belonging  only  by  right  to  the 
lawful  prince,  it  seemed  not  warrantable  to  proceed  to  a  capital 
sentence  by  an  authority  derived  from  usurpers ;  yet  at  first  he 
made  distinction  between  common  and  ordinary  felonies,  and 
offences  against  the  state :  for  the  last,  he  would  never  meddle  in 
them ;  for  he  thought  these  might  be  often  legal  and  warrantable 
actions,  and  that  the  putting  men  to  death  on  that  account  was 
murder ;  but  for  the  ordinary  felonies,  he  at  first  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  as  necessary,  even  in  times  of  usurpation,  to  execute 
justice  in  those  cases,  as  in  matters  of  property.  But  after  the 
king  was  murdered,  he  laid  by  all  his  collections  of  the  pleas  of 


*  The  lawfulness  of  it.']  So  we  are  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  contem- 
porary writer ;  "  the  judges,  de])ating  what  to  do,  unanimously  agreed  to 
act :  because  there  was  a  necessity  that  justice  should  be  administered  to  the 
people,  and  the  laws  kept  in  force.  They  did  not  think  it  fit  to  demur  and 
delay  till  the  names  of  king  and  parliament  should  be  put  in  their  commis- 
sion. They  knew  they  were  not  essential  to  justice,  or  necessary,  or  so  much 
as  conducing  to  the  administration  thereof,  as  the  case  then  was."  PoUiia 
sacra  el  civilis,  by  George  Lawson,  rector  of  More  in  the  county  of  Salop. 
1C89.  3d  edit.  p.  386. 
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the  crown ;  and  that  they  might  not  fall  into  ill  hands,  he  hid  them 
behind  the  wainscotting  of  his  study,  for  he  said  ^^  there  was  no 
more  occasion  to  use  them,  till  the  king  should  be  again  restored 
to  his  right  f^  and  so,  upon  his  majesty^s  restoration,  he  took 
them  out,  and  went  on  in  his  design  to  perfect  that  great  work» 

Yet  for  some  time,  after  he  was  made  a  judge,  when  he  went 
the  circuit,  he  did  sit  on  the  crown-side,  and  judged  criminals. 
But  having  considered  farther  of  it,  he  came  to  think  that  it  was 
at  least  better  not  to  do  it ;  and  so  after  the  second  or  third 
circuit,  he  refused  to  sit  any  more  on  the  crown-side,  and  told 
plainly  the  reason ;  for  in  matters  of  blood,  he  was  always  to 
choose  the  safer  side.  And  indeed  he  had  so  carried  himself  in 
some  trials,  that  they  were  not  unwilling  he  should  withdraw  from 
meddling  farther  in  them ;  of  which  I  shall  give  some  instances. 

Not  long  after  he  was  made  a  judge,  which  was  in  the  year 
1653,  when  he  went  the  circuit,  a  trial  was  brought  before  him  at 
Lincoln,  concerning  the  murder  of  one  of  the  townsmen,  who  had 
been  of  the  king^'s  party,  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  garri- 
son there.  He  was  in  the  fields  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his 
shoulder ;  which  the  soldier  seeing,  he  came  to  him,  and  said,  ^^  it 
was  contrary  to  an  order  which  the  protector  had  made,  that  none 
who  had  been  of  the  hinges  party  should  carry  arms;''''  and  so  he 
would  have  forced  it  from  him.  But  as  the  other  did  not  regard 
the  order,  so  being  stronger  than  the  soldier,  he  threw  him  down, 
and  having  beat  him,  he  left  him.  The  soldier  went  into  the 
town,  and  told  one  of  his  fellow-soldiers  how  he  had  been  used, 
and  got  him  to  go  with  him,  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  man,  that  he 
might  be  revenged  on  him.  They  both  watched  his  coming  to 
town,  and  one  of  them  went  to  him  to  demand  his  gun ;  which  he 
refusing,  the  soldier  struck  at  him ;  and  as  they  were  struggling, 
the  other  came  behind,  and  ran  his  sword  into  his  body ;  of  which 
he  presently  died.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  assizes,  so  they  were 
both  tried.  Against  the  one  there  was  no  evidence  of  forethought 
felony,  so  he  was  only  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  burnt  on 
the  band ;  but  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  murder.  And  though 
colonel  Whaley,  that  commanded  the  garrison,  came  into  the 
comrt,  and  urged,  "  that  the  man  was  killed  only  for  disobeying 
the  protector's  order,''  and  "  that  the  soldier  was  but  doing  his 
duty ;"  yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his  reasons  and  threatenings 
very  little ;  and  therefore  he  not  only  gave  sentence  against  him, 
but  ordered  the  execution  to  be  so  suddenly  done,  that  it  might 

VOL.  IV.  N  n 
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not  be  possible  to  procure  a  reprieve ;  which  he  belieyed  would 
have  been  obtained,  if  there  had  been  time  enough  granted  for  it. 

Another  occasion  was  given  him,  of  shewing  both  his  justice 
and  coiu^e,  when  he  was  in  another  circuit.  He  understood 
that  the  protector  had  ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned  for  a  trial,  in 
which  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  concerned.  Upon  this  inform- 
ation, he  examined  the  sheriff  about  it,  who  knew  nothing  of  it, 
for  he  said  he  referred  all  such  things  to  the  under-sheriff;  and 
having  next  asked  the  under-sheriff  concerning  it,  he  found  the 
jury  had  been  returned  by  order  from  Cromwell :  upon  which  he 
shewed  the  statute,  that  all  juries  ought  to  be  returned  by  the 
sheriff,  or  his  lawful  officer ;  and  this  not  being  done  according  to 
law,  he  dismissed  the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the  cause :  upon 
which  the  protector  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and  at  his 
return  from  the  circuit,  he  told  him  in  ai^r,  ^^  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  a  judge  f^  to  which  all  the  answer  he  made  was  ^^  that  it  was 
very  true.'*' 

Another  thing  met  him  in  the  circuit,  upon  which  he  resolved 
to  have  proceeded  severely.  Some  anabaptists  had  rushed  into  a 
church,  and  had  disturbed  a  congregation,  while  they  were  reoeir- 
ing  the  sacrament,  not  without  some  violence.  At  this  he  was 
highly  offended,  for  he  said  ^^  it  was  intolerable  for  men,  who  pie- 
tended  so  highly  to  Uberty  of  conscience,  to  go  and  disturb  others; 
especially  those  who  had  the  encouragement  of  the  law  on  their 
side.'*'*  But  these  were  so  supported  by  some  great  magistrates 
and  officers,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  his  proceedings ;  upon  which 
he  declared,  he  would  ^^  meddle  no  more  with  the  triids  on  the 
crown-side.*" 

When  Penruddock's  trial  was  brought  on,  there  was  a  special 
messenger  sent  to  him,  requiring  him  to  assist  at  it.  It  was  in 
vacation  time,  and  he  was  at  his  country-house  at  Alderly.  He 
plainly  refused  to  go,  and  said,  '^  the  four  terms,  and  two  circuit!) 
were  enough,  and  the  Uttle  interval  that  was  between,  was  little 
enough  for  their  private  affairs  {''  and  so  he  excused  himself.  He 
thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  speak  more  clearly ;  but  if  he 
had  been  urged  to  it,  he  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  doing  it. 

He  was  at  that  time  chosen  a  parliament-man  (for  there  being 
then  no  house  of  lords,  judges  might  have  been  chosen  to  sit  in 
the  house  of  commons),  and  he  went  to  it,  on  design  to  obstruct 
the  mad  and  wicked  projects  then  on  foot,  by  two  parties,  that 
had  very  different  principles  and  ends. 
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On  the  one  hand,  some  that  were  perhaps  more  sincere,  yet 
were  really  brain-sick,  designed  they  knew  not  what,  being  re- 
•olyed  to  pull  down  a  standing  ministry,  the  law  and  property  of 
Blngland,  and  all  the  ancient  rules  of  this  government,  and  set  up 
in  its  room  an  indigested  enthusiastical  scheme,  which  they  called 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  his  saints ;  many  of  them  being 
veally  in  expectation,  that  one  day  or  another  Christ  would  come 
down,  and  sit  among  them,  and  at  least  they  thought  to  begin 
the  glorious  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Revelation. 

Others  at  the  same  time,  taking  advantages  from  the  fears  and 
apprehensions,  that  all  the  sober  men  of  the  nation  were  in,  lest 
tiitty  should  fall  under  the  tyranny  of  a  distracted  sort  of  people, 
-« who  to  all  their  other  ill  principles,  added  great  cruelty,  which 
• :  thejhad  copied  from  those  at  Munster  in  the  former  age,  intended 
;  to  improve  that  opportunity  to  raise  their  own  fortunes  and  fami- 
I*' Keo.  Amidst  these,  judge  Hale  steered  a  middle  course ;  for  as 
he  would  engage  for  neither  side,  so  he,  with  a  great  many  more 
worthy  men,  came  to  parliaments,  more  out  of  a  design  to  hinder 
^'Viachief,  than  to  do  much  good ;  wisely  foreseeing  that  the  incli- 
tm&mB  for  the  royal  family  were  daily  growing  so  much,  that  in 
the  disorders  then  in  agitation,  would  ferment  to  that  happy 
IloMdntion,  in  which  they  determined  in  May,  1660:  and  there- 
all  that  could  be  then  done,  was  to  oppose  the  ill  designs  of 
parties,  the  enthusiasts  as  well  as  the  usurpers.  Among  the 
extravagant  motions  made  in  this  parliament,  one  was  to 
»y  all  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and  to  settle  the  nation  on  a 
fomidation :  so  he  took  this  province  to  himself,  to  shew  the 
of  this  proposition,  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the  mischiefs 
would  foUow  on  it;  and  did  it  with  such  clearness,  and 
of  reason,  as  not  only  satisfied  all  sober  persons  (for  it 
ij  be  supposed  that  was  soon  done)  but  stopped  even  the  mouths 
the  frantic  people  themselves. 

Thus  he  continued  administering  justice  till  the  protector  died : 

then  he  both  refused  the  mournings  that  were  sent  to  him 

his  servants  for  the  funeral,  and  likewise  to  accept  of  the  new 

m  that  was  offered  him  by  Richard ;  and  when  the  rest 

the  judges  urged  it  upon  him,  and  employed  others  to  press 

to  accept  of  it,  he  rejected  all  their  importunities,  and  said, 

He  could  act  no  longer  under  such  authority.'*^ 

*-^    He  lived  a  private  man  till  the  parliament  met  that  called  home 

Jhe  king,  to  which  he  was  returned  knight  of  the  shire  from  the 

Nn  2 
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county  of  Gloucester.  It  appeared  at  that  time  how  much  he 
was  beloved  and  esteemed  m  his  neighbourhood;  for  though 
another,  who  stood  in  competition  with  him,  had  spent  near  a 
thousand  pounds  to  procure  voices,  a  great  sum  to  be  employed 
that  way  in  those  days,  and  he  had  been  at  no  cost ;  and  was  so 
far  from  soliciting  it,  that  he  had  stood  out  long  against  those 
who  pressed  him  to  appear,  and  he  did  not  promise  to  appear 
till  three  days  before  the  election,  yet  he  was  preferred.  He  was 
brought  thither  almost  by  violence,  by  the  lord  (now  earl  of) 
Berkeley,  who  bore  all  the  charge  of  the  entertainments  on  the 
day  of  his  election,  which  was  considerable,  and  had  engaged  all 
his  friends  and  interest  for  him.  And  whereas  by  the  writ,  the 
knight  of  a  shire  must  be  miles  gladio  cinctus^  and  he  had  no 
sword,  that  noble  lord  girt  him  with  his  own  sword  during  the 
election ;  but  he  was  soon  weary  of  it,  for  the  embroidery  of  the 
belt  did  not  suite  well  with  the  plainness  of  his  clothes :  and  indeed 
the  election  did  not  hold  long ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  he  came  into 
the  field,  he  was  chosen  by  much  the  greater  number,  though  the 
poll  continued  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  that  parliament  he  bore  his  share  in  the  happy  period  then 
put  to  the  confusions  that  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  nation, 
which,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  settled 
in  so  serene  and  quiet  a  manner,  that  they  who  had  formerly  built 
so  much  on  their  success,  calling  it  an  answer  from  heaven  to  their 
solemn  appeals  to  the  providence  of  God,  were  now  not  a  little 
confounded,  to  see  all  this  turned  against  themselves,  in  an  in- 
stance much  more  extraordinary  than  any  of  those  were,  upon 
which  they  had  built  so  much.  His  great  prudence  and  exceUent 
temper  led  him  to  think,  that  the  sooner  an  act  of  indemnity  were 
passed,  and  the  fuller  it  were  of  graces  and  favours,  it  would  sooner 
settle  the  nation,  and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  there- 
fore he  applied  himself  with  a  particular  care  to  the  framing  and 
carrying  it  on :  in  which  it  was  visible  he  had  no  concern  of  his 
own,  but  merely  his  love  of  the  public  that  set  him  on  to  it. 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  came  to 
be  settled,  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron ;  and  when  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  (then  lord  chancellor)  delivered  him  his  commission,  ia 
the  speech  he  made,  according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions, 
he  expressed  his  esteem  of  him  in  a  very  singular  manner,  telling 
him,  among  other  things,  '^  That  if  the  king  could  have  found  out 
an  honester  and  fitter  man  for  that  employment,  he  would  not 
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have  advanced  him  to  it  ;^  and  ^Hhat  he  had  therefore  preferred 
him,  because  he  knew  none  that  deserved  it  so  weQ.'"  It  is  ordi- 
nary for  persons  so  promoted  to  be  knighted,  but  he  desired  to 
avoid  having  that  honour  done  him,  and  therefore  for  a  consider- 
able time  declined  all  opportunities  of  waiting'on  the  king ;  which 
the  lord  chancellor  observing,  sent  for  him  upon  business  one  day, 
when  the  king  was  at  his  house,  and  told  his  majesty  there 
was  his  modest  chief  baron ;  upon  which  he  was  unexpectedly 
knighted. 

He  continued  eleven  years  in  that  place,  managing  the  court, 
and  all  proceedings  in  it,  with  singular  justice.  It  was  observed 
by  the  whole  nation,  how  much  he  raised  the  reputation  and  prac- 
tice of  it :  and  those  who  held  places,  and  offices  in  it,  can  all 
declare,  not  only  the  impartiality  of  his  justice,  for  that  is  but  a 
common  virtue,  but  his  generosity,  his  vast  diligence,  and  his 
great  exactness  in  trials.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  only  com- 
plaint that  ever  was  made  of  him,  that  he  did  not  dispatch  matters 
quick  enough ;  but  the  great  care  he  used,  to  put  suits  to  a  final 
end,  as  it  made  him  slower  in  deciding  them,  so  it  had  this  good 
effect,  that  causes  tried  before  him,  were  seldom,  if  ever  tried  again. 

Nor  did  his  administration  of  justice  lie  only  in  that  court.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  judges  that  sat  in  GliffordVinn,  about 
settling  the  differences  between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the 
dreadful  fire  of  London.  He  being  the  first  that  offered  his  ser- 
vice to  the  city,  for  accommodating  all  the  differences  that  might 
have  arisen  about  the  re-building  of  it,  in  which  he  behaved  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  all  persons  concerned;  so  that  the 
sudden  and  quiet  building  of  the  city,  which  is  justly  to  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
great  care,  which  he  and  sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  (then  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  conunon-pleas,  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  England)  used,  and  to  the  judgment  they  shewed  in  that 
affiiir :  since  without  the  rules  then  laid  down,  there  might  have 
otherwise  followed  such  an  endless  train  of  vexatious  suits,  as 
might  have  been  little  less  chargeable  than  the  fire  itself  had  been. 
But  without  detracting  from  the  labours  of  the  other  judges,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  most  instrumental  in  that 
great  work ;  for  he  first,  by  way  of  scheme,  contrived  the  rules, 
upon  which  he  and  the  rest  proceeded  afterwards ;  in  which  his 
readiness  at  arithmetic,  and  his  skill  in  architecture,  were  of  great 
use  to  him. 
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But  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  a  judge  behaved  himself  as  he 
did,  who  at  the  entry  into  his  employment,  set  such  excellent  roles 
to  himself,  which  wiU  appear  in  the  foUowing  paper,  copied  frmxi 
the  original  under  his  own  hand. 

Things  neeessaty  to  be  caniintMlly  hc^  in  remembrance. 

I.  That  in  the  administration  of  jtiatice^  I  am  entrusted  for  God,  the  king, 

and  country ;  and  therefore, 
XL  That  it  be  done,  1.  Uprightly,  2.  Deliberately,  3.  Resolutely. 
HI.  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  understanding  or  strength*  bat  implore 

and  rest  upon  the  direction  and  strength  of  God. 

IV.  That  in  the  execution  of  justice,  I  carefully  lay  aside  my  own  passions, 
and  not  give  way  to  them,  however  provoked. 

V.  That  I  be  whoUy  intent  upon  the  business  I  am  about,  remitting  all  other 
cares  and  thoughts,  as  unseasonable,  and  interruptions. 

VI.  That  I  suffer  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with  any  judgment  at  aflt 
till  the  whole  business  and  both  parties  be  heard. 

VII.  That  I  never  engage  myself  in  the  beginning  of  any  cause,  but  reserve 
myself  unprejudiced  till  the  whole  be  heard. 

VIII.  That  in  business  capital,  though  my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity ;  yet  to 
consider  that  there  is  also  a  pity  due  to  the  country. 

IX.  That  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  matters  purely  conscientions,  where  all  tibfl 
harm  is  diversity  of  judgment. 

X.  That  I  be  not  biassed  with  compassion  to  the  jpoor,  or  favour  to  the  ridi, 
in  point  of  justice. 

XI.  That  popular,  or  court-applause,  or  distaste,  have  no  influence  into  any 
thing  I  do  in  point  of  distribution  of  justice. 

XII.  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men  will  say  or  think,  so  long  as  I  keep  my- 
self exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 

XIII.  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring  cast,  to  incline  to  mercy  and  acquittal 

XIV.  In  criminals  that  consist  merely  in  words,  when  no  more  harm  ensues, 
moderation  is  no  ii^ustice. 

XV.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  fact  be  evident,  severity  is  justice. 

XVI.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations  of  what  kind  soever,  and  by  whom 
soever,  in  matters  depending. 

XVII.  To  charge  my  servants,  1 .  Not  to  interpose  in  any  business  whatsoever. 
2.  Not  to  take  more  than  their  known  fees.  3.  Not  to  give  any  undue 
precedence  to  causes.    4.  Not  to  recommend  counsel. 

XVIII.  To  be  short  and  sparing  at  meals,  that  I  may  be  the  fitter  for 
business. 

He  would  never  receive  private  addresses  or  recommendations 
from  the  greatest  persons  in  any  matter,  in  which  justice  was 
concerned.  One  of  the  first  peers  of  England  went  once  to 
his  chamber,  and  told  him,  "  That  having  a  suit  in  Uw  to  be 
tried  before  him,  he  was  then  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he 
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m^g^t  the  better  understand  it,  when  it  should  come  to  be  heard 
hi  court.**'  Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him, 
ind  said,  "  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  chamber  about 
neh  afiairs,  for  he  never  received  any  information  of  causes  but 
fn  open  court,  where  both  parties  were  to  be  heard  alike  C  so  he 
IKNild  not  suffer  him  to  go  on.  Whereupon  his  grace  (for  he 
«S8  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  dissatisfied,  and  complained  of 
H  to  the  king,  as  a  rudeness  that  was  not  to  be  endured.  But 
hb  majesty  bid  him  content  himself  that  he  was  no  worse  used, 
pisd  said,  he  verily  believed  he  would  have  used  himself  no  better, 
Ijf  he  had  gone  to  solicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  causes. 
p  Another  passage  fell  out  in  one  of  his  circuits,  which  was 
what  censured  as  an  affectation  of  an  unreasonable  strict- 
bat  it  flowed  from  his  exactness  to  the  rules  he  had  set 
A  gentleman  had  sent  him  a  buck  for  his  table,  that 
a  trial  at  the  assizes ;  so  when  he  heard  his  name,  he  asked 
lie  was  not  the  same  person  that  had  sent  him  venison  I  and 
he  was  the  same,  he  told  him,  he  could  not  suffer  the 
to  go  on,  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck  :  to  which  the 
answered,  that  he  never  sold  his  venison,  and  that  he 
done  nothing  to  him,  which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge 
had  gone  that  circuit,  which  was  confirmed  by  several 
en  then  present :  but  all  would  not  do,  for  the  lord  chief 
n  had  learned  from  Solomon,  that  a  gift  perverteth  the  ways 
jmdgmmi ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  trial  to  go 
tin  he  had  paid  for  the  present ;  upon  which  the  gentleman 
rew  the  record.  And  at  Salisbury,  the  dean  and  chapter 
',  according  to  the  custom,  presented  him  with  six  sugar- 
>Ye8  in  his  circuit,  he  made  his  servants  pay  for  the  sugar 

he  would  try  their  cause. 
It  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  throw  off  the  importunities  of 
poor,  for  whom  his  compassion  wrought  more  powerfully  than 
regard  to  wealth  and  greatness ;  yet  when  justice  was  con- 
even  that  did  not  turn  him  out  of  the  way.     There  was 
that  had  been  put  out  of  a  place  for  some  ill  behaviour,  who 
the  lord  chief  baron  to  set  his  hand  to  a  certificate,  to 
him  to  it,  or  provide  him  with  another :  but  he  told  him 
his  &alt  was  such,  that  he  could  not  do  it ;  the  other 
eased  him  vehemently,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
of  him  with  many  tears ;  but  finding  that  could  not  prevail, 
said,  he  should  be  utterly  ruined  if  he  did  it  not ;  and  he 
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should  curse  him  for  it  every  day.  But  that  having  no  efieet, 
then  he  fell  out  into  all  the  reproachful  words,  that  passion  and 
despair  could  inspire  him  with ;  to  which  all  the  answer  the  lord 
chief  baron  made,  was,  that  he  could  very  well  bear  all  his 
reproaches ;  but  he  could  not  for  all  that  set  his  hand  to  his 
certificate^  He  saw  he  was  poor,  so  he  gave  him  a  large  charity, 
and  sent  him  away. 

But  now  he  was  to  go  on  after  his  pattern,  Pomponius  Atticus, 
still  to  favour  and  relieve  them  that  were  lowest.  So,  besides 
great  charities  to  the  nonconformists,  who  were  then,  as  he 
thought,  too  hardly  used ;  he  took  great  care  to  cover  them  all 
he  could,  from  the  severities  some  designed  agamst  them,  and 
discouraged'  those  who  were  inclined  to  stretch  the  laws  too 
much  against  them.  He  lamented  the  differences  that  were 
raised  in  this  church  very  much,  and  according  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  justice,  he  blamed  some  things  on  both  sides,  which 
I  shall  set  down  with  the  same  freedom  that  he  spake  them. 
He  thought  many  of  the  nonconformists  had  merited  highly '  in 
the  business  of  the  king'^s  restoration,  and  at  least  deserved  that 
the  terms  of  conformity  should  not  have  been  made  stricter, 
than  they  were  before  the  war.  There  was  not  then  that  dreadful 
prospect  of  popery,  that  has  appeared  since.  But  that  which 
afilicted  him  most,  was,  that  he  saw  the  heats  and  contentions 
which  followed  upon  those  different  parties  and  interests,  did 
take  people  off  from  the  indispensable  things  of  religion,  and 

^  And  discouraged.']  ''When  I  went  out  of  the  house/'  (s&ys  Richard 
Baxter,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens,  above  referred  to)  "  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded me,  I  went  into  a  greater  over  against  the  church  door.  The  town 
having  great  need  of  help  for  their  souls,  I  preached,  between  the  public  ser- 
mons, in  my  house,  taking  the  people  ^ith  me  to  the  church  (to  oommon 
prayer  and  sermon)  morning  and  evening.  The  judge  told  me,  that  he 
thought  my  course  did  the  church  much  service;  and  would  carry  it  so 
respectfully  to  me  at  my  door,  that  all  the  people  might  perceive  his  appro- 
bation.  But  Dr.  Reeves"  (the  rector  of  the  parish,  which  was  Acton) 
''  could  not  bear  it,  but  complained  against  me :  and  the  bishop  of  London 
caused  one  Mr.  Rosse,  of  Brainford,  and  Mr.  Philips,  two  justioes  of  the 
peace,  to  send  their  warrants  to  apprehend  me.  I  told  the  judge  of  the  wir- 
rant,  but  asked  him  no  counsel,  nor  he  gave  me  none ;  bui  witk  tears  shamed 
his  sorrow  {the  only  time  that  ever  I  saw  him  weep).  So  I  was  sent  to  the 
common  gaol  for  six  months,  by  these  two  justices."  Moral,  8fc.  Works  if 
Sir  Mat,  Hale,  voL  i.  p.  105. 

'  Merited  highly,]  See  Baxter's  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times,  paii  i. 
p.  105,  214,  &c. 
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slackened  the  zeal  of  (otherwise)  good  men  for  the  substance  of 
it,  so  much  being  spent  about  external  and  indifferent  things. 
It  also  gave  advantages  to  atheists,  to  treat  the  most  sacred 
points  of  our  holy  faith  as  ridiculous,  when  they  saw  the  pro- 
fessors of  it  contend  so  fiercely,  and  with  such  bitterness,  about 
lesser  matters.  He  was  much  offended  at  all  those  books  *  that 
were  written,  to  expose  the  contrary  sect  to  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  the  age,  in  a  wanton  and  petulant  style.  He  thought 
such  writers  wounded  the  Christian  religion  through  the  sides 
of  those  who  differed  from  them ;  while  a  sort  of  lewd  people, 
who  having  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  wits  (though 
but  a  very  few  of  them  have  a  right  to  it)  took  up  from  both 
hands  what  they  had  said  to  make  one  another  shew  ridiculous, 
and  from  thence  persuaded  the  world  to  laugh  at  both,  and  at  all 
religion  for  their  sakes.  And  therefore  he  often  wished  there 
might  be  some  law,  to  make  all  scurrility  or  bitterness  in  dis- 
putes about  religion  punishable.  But  as  he  lamented  the  pro- 
ceeding too  rigorously  against  the  nonconformists,  so  he  declared 
himself  always  of  the  side  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  said 
those  of  the  separation  were  good  men,  but  they  had  narrow  souls, 
who  would  break  the  peace  of  the  church,  about  such  inconsider- 
able matters,  as  the  points  in  difference  were. 

He  scarce  ever  meddled  in  state  intrigues ;  yet  upon  a  pro- 
position that  was  set  on  foot  by  the  lord  keeper  Bridgeman,  for 
a  comprehension  *  of  the  more  moderate  dissenters,  and  a  limited 
indulgence  towards  such  as  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
comprehension,  he  dispensed  with  his  maxim,  of  avoiding  to 
engage  in  matters  of  state.  There  were  several  meetings  upon 
that  occasion.  The  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  that  appeared 
most  considerably  for  it,  was  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  a  man  of  as  great  a  mind,  as  true  a 
judgment,  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  any  I 
ever  knew.    He  being  determined  as  well  by  his  excellent  temper, 

^  AU  those  hooks  ]  "  He  had  a  great  distaste  '*  (Baxter  assures  us)  "  of  the 
books  called  A  Friendly  Debate,  &c.''  (the  work,  and  of  great  value,  of 
Patrick,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely)  "and  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  (written  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Parker,  then  chaplain  to  archbishop  Sheldon,  and  who  after- 
wards became  a  papist,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  &c.  by  James  II.) 
Letter  to  Mr.  Stephens,  in  Hale's  Moral,  Sfc,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

*  For  a  comprehension,']  Compare  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  part  2.  p.  433, 
&c.  Part  3.  p.  24,  &c.  p.  100.  p.  157,  &c.  Birch's  Life  qf  TiUotson,  p.  42, 
&c.  52,  &c.  and  193,  &c. 
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as  by  his  foresight  and  prudence,  by  which  he  early  perceived  the 
great  prejudices  that  religion  received,  and  the  vast  dangers  the 
reformation  was  like  to  fall  under  by  those  divisions ;  set  about 
that  project  with  the  magnanimity  that  was  indeed  peculiar 
to  himself;  for  though  he  was  much  censured  by  many  of  his 
own  side,  and  seconded  by  very  few,  yet  he  pushed  it  as  far  as 
he  could.  After  several  conferences  with  two  of  the  eminentest 
of  the  Presbyterian  divines,  heads  were  agreed  on,  some  abate- 
ments were  to  be  made,  and  explanations  were  to  be  accepted  of. 
The  particulars  of  that  project  being  thus  concerted,  they  were 
brought  to  the  lord  chief  baron,  who  put  them  in  form  of  a  biD, 
to  be  presented  to  the  next  sessions  of  parliament. 

But  two  parties  appeared  vigorously  against  this  design  ;  the 
one  was  of  some  zealous  clergymen,  who  thought  it  below  the 
dignity  of  the  church  to  alter  laws,  and  change  settlements,  for 
the  sake  of  some  whom  they  esteemed  schismatics.  They  also 
believed",  it  was  better  to  keep  them  out  of  the  church,  than 
bring  them  into  it,  since  a  faction  upon  that  would  arise  in  the 
church,  which  they  thought  might  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
schism  itself  was.  Besides  they  said  if  some  things  were  now 
to  be  changed  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  a  party  as  soon 
as  that  was  done,  another  party  might  demand  other  concessions, 
and  there  might  be  as  good  reasons  invented  for  these  as  for 
those.  Many  such  concessions  might  also  shake  those  of  our 
own  communion  and  tempt  them  to  forsake  us,  and  go  over  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  pretending  that  we  changed  so  often,  that 
they  were  thereby  inclined  to  be  of  a  church  that  was  constant 
and  true  to  herself.  These  were  the  reasons  brought  and  chiefly 
insisted  on  against  all  comprehension ;  and  they  wrought  upon 
the  greater  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  so  that  they  passed  a 
vote  against  the  receiving  of  any  bill  for  that  effect. 

There  were  others  that  opposed  it  upon  very  different  ends : 
they  designed  to  shelter  the  papists  from  the  execution  of  the 
law  and  saw  clearly  that  nothing  could  bring  in  popery  so  wdl 
as  a  toleration.  But  to  tolerate  popery  bare-faced,  would  have 
startled  the  nation  too  much ;  so  it  was  necessary  to  hinder  all 
the  propositions  for  union,  since  the  keeping  up  the  differences 
was  the  best  colour  they  could  find  for  getting  the  toleration  to 
pass,  only  as  a  slackening  the  laws  against  dissenters,  whose 
numbers  and  wealth  made  it  adviseable  to  have  some  regard  to 
them  ;  and  under  this  pretence  popery  might  have  crept  in  more 
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covered,  and  less  regarded.  So  these  counsels  being  more 
acceptable  to  some  concealed  papists  then  in  great  power,  as  has 
aince  appeared  but  too  evidendy,  the  whole  project  for  compre- 
hension was  let  fall,  and  those  who  had  set  it  on  foot,  came  to  be 
looked  on  with  an  ill  eye,  as  secret  favourers  of  the  dissenters, 
underminers  of  the  church,  and  every  thing  else  that  jealousy  and 
distaste  could  cast  on  them. 

But  upon  this  occasion  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  Dr.  Wilkins, 
came  to  contract  a  firm  and  familiar  friendship ;  and  the  lord 
chief  baron  having  much  business,  and  little  time  to  spare,  did  to 
enjoy  the  other  the  more,  what  he  had  scarce  ever  done  before, 
he  went  sometimes  to  dine  with  him.  And  though  he  lived  in 
great  friendship  with  some  other  eminent  clergymen,  as  Dr. 
Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Dr. 
Barrow,  late  master  of  Trinity  college ;  Dr.  Tillotaon,  dean  of 
Canterbury ;  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St.  PauPs,  (men  so 
well  known,  and  so  much  esteemed,  that  as  it  was  no  wonder  the 
lord  chief  baron  valued  their  conversation  highly,  so  those  of 
them  that  are  yet  alive  will  think  it  no  lessening  of  the  character 
they  are  so  deservedly  in,  that  they  are  reckoned  among  judge 
Hale^s  friends)  yet  there  was  an  intimacy  and  freedom  in  his  con- 
verse with  bishop  Wilkins,  that  was  singular  to  him  alone.  He 
bad  during  the  late  wars,  lived  in  a  long  and  entire  friendship 
with  the  apostolical  primate  of  Ireland,  bishop  Usher ;  their 
curious  searches  into  antiquity,  and  the  sympathy  of  both  their 
tempers  led  them  to  a  great  agreement  almost  in  every  thing. 
He  held  also  great  conversation  with  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  his 
neighbour  at  Acton,  on  whom  he  looked  as  a  person  of  great 
devotion  and  piety,  and  of  a  very  subtile  and  quick  apprehension  : 
their  conversation  lay  most  in  metaphysical  and  abstracted  ideas 
and  schemes. 

He  looked  with  great  sorrow  on  the  impiety  and  atheism  of  the 
age,  and  so  he  set  himself  to  oppose  it,  not  only  by  the  shining 
example  of  his  own  life,  but  by  engaging  in  a  cause,  that  indeed 
could  hardly  fall  into  better  hands :  and  as  he  could  not  find  a 
subject  more  worthy  of  himself,  so  there  were  few  in  the  age  that 
understood  it  so  well,  and  could  manage  it  more  skilfully.  The 
occasion  that  first  led  him  to  write  about  it  was  this.  He  was 
a  strict  observer  of  the  Lord's  day,  in  which,  besides  his  con- 
stancy in  the  public  worship  of  God,  he  used  to  caU  all  his  family 
together,  and  repeat  to  them  the  heads  of  the  sermons,  with  some 
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additions  of  his  own,  which  he  fitted  for  their  capacities  and  cir* 
cumstances ;  and  that  being  done<,  he  had  a  custom  of  shutting 
himself  up  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  he  either  spent  in  his 
secret  devotions,  or  on  such  profitable  meditations  as  did  then 
occur  to  his  thoughts :  he  writ  them  with  the  same  simplicity  that 
he  formed  them  in  his  mind,  without  any  art,  or  so  much  as  a 
thought  to  let  them  be  published :  he  never  corrected  them,  but 
laid  them  by,  when  he  had  finished  them,  having  intended  only  to 
fix  and  preserve  his  own  reflections  in  them ;  so  that  he  used  no 
sort  of  care  to  polish  them,  or  make  the  first  draught  perfecter 
than  when  they  fell  from  his  pen.  These  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
worthy  person,  and  he  judging,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  con^ 
municating  them  to  the  world  might  be  a  publick  service,  printed 
two  volumes  of  them  in  octavo  a  little  before  the  author^s  death, 
containing  his 

CONTEMPLATIONS. 

I.  Of  our  latter  end. 
II.  Of  wisdom  and  the  fear  of  God. 

III.  Of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified. 

IV.  The  victory  of  faith  over  the  world. 
V.  Of  humility. 

VI.  Jacob's  vow. 
VII.  Of  contentation. 
VIII.  Of  afflictions. 
IX.  A  good  method  to  entertain  unstable  and  troublesome  times. 
X.  Changes  and  troubles :  a  poem. 
XI.  Of  the  redemption  of  time. 
XII.  The  great  audit. 

XIII.  Directions  touching  keeping  the  Lord's  day :  in  a  letter  to  his  children. 

XIV.  Poems  written  upon  Christmas  day. 

In  the  second  volume. 

I.  An  enquiry  touching  happiness. 
II.  Of  the  chief  end  of  man. 

III.  Upon  Eccles«  12.  1.  Remember  thy  Creator. 

IV.  Upon  the  51  Psalm,  v.  10.  Create  a  clean  heart  in  me :  with  a  poem. 
V.  The  folly  and  mischief  of  sin. 

VI.  Of  self-denial. 

VII.  Motives  to  watchfulness,  in  reference  to  the  good  and  evil  angels. 
VIII.  Of  moderation  of  the  affections. 
IX.  Of  worldly  hope  and  expectation. 
X.  Upon  13  Heb.  14.  We  have  here  no  continuing  city. 
XI.  Of  contentedness  and  patience. 
XIL  Of  moderation  of  anger. 
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XIII.  A  preparative  against  afflictions. 

XIV.  Of  submission,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 
XV.  Of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  on  Psal.  116.  12. 

XVI.  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  paraphrase  upon  it. 

In  them  there  appears  a  generous  and  true  spirit  of  reh'gion, 

mixed  with  most  serious  and  fervent  devotion ;  and  perhaps  with 

ihe  more  advantage,  that  the  stile  wants  some  correction,  which 

shews  they  were  the  genuine  production  of  an  excellent  mind, 

entertaining  itself  in  secret  with  such  contemplations.     The  stile 

r;    18  dear  and  masculine,  in  a  due  temper  between  flatness  and 

c    iflbctation,  in  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts  both  easily  and 

^    deeendy. 

i  In  writing  these  discourses,  having  run  over  most  of  the  sub- 
i;  jeets  that  his  own  circumstances  led  him  chiefly  to  consider,  he 
began  to  be  in  some  pain  to  choose  new  arguments ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  to  fix  on  a  theme  that  should  hold  him  longer. 

He  was  soon  determined  in  his  choice,  by  the  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious principles  and  practices  that  had  so  long  vexed  his  righ- 
teous soul,  and  therefore  began  a  great  design  against  atheism, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  only  printed,  of  the  Origination  of  Man- 
kind*^ designed  to  prove  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Mosaical  history. 

The  second  part  was  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  future 
state. 

The  third  part  was  concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  both  from 
the  abstracted  ideas  of  him,  and  the  light  of  nature ;  the  evi- 
dence of  Providence ;  the  notions  of  morality,  and  the  voice  of 
conscience. 

And  the  fourth  part  was  concerning  the  truth  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  answers  to  the  objections  against  them.  On 
writing  these,  he  spent  seven  years.  He  wrote  them  with  so 
much  consideration,  that  one  who  perused  the  original  under  his 
own  band,  which  was  the  first  draught  of  it,  told  me,  he  did  not 
remember  of  any  considerable  alteration ;  perhaps  not  of  twenty 
words  in  the  whole  work. 

The  way  of  his  writing  them,  only  on  the  evenings  of  the 

r 

\  *  Origmatum  qf  mankind.']  A  copy  of  the  second  part  of  this  work,  still 

7  vnpoblished,  tntitled  "  lAber  seoundiu  de  homine :  de  hominis  secunda  ort^'na- 

F  ikme  #i9t  generatume,**  is  amongst  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  Him  wiHIen  pavtiy  in  English,  partly  in  Latin. 
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LordVday,  when  he  was  in  town,  and  not  much  oftener  when  he 
was  in  the  country,  made,  that  they  are  not  so  contracted,  as  it  is 
very  likely  he  would  have  writ  them,  if  he  had  been  more  at 
leisure  to  have  brought  his  thoughts  into  a  narrower  compass, 
and  fewer  words. 

But  making  some  allowance  for  the  largeness  of  the  stile,  that 
volume  that  is  printed,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
perfectest  pieces,  both  of  learning  and  reasoning,  that  has  been 
writ  on  that  subject :  and  he  who  read  a  great  part  of  the  other 
volumes,  told  me,  they  were  all  of  a  piece  with  the  first. 

When  he  had  finished  this  work  he  sent  it  by  an  unknown 
hand  to  bishop  Wilkins,  to  desire  his  judgment  of  it ;  but  he 
that  brought  it,  would  give  no  other  account  of  the  author,  but 
that  he  was  not  a  clergyman.  The  bishop,  and  his  worthy  friend 
Dr.  Tillotson,  read  a  great  deal  of  it  with  much  pleasure,  but 
could  not  imagine  who  could  be  the  author ;  and  how  a  man  that 
was  master  of  so  much  reason,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge, should  be  so  unknown  to  them,  that  they  could  not  find 
him  out,  by  those  characters,  which  are  so  little  common.  At 
last  Dr.  Tillotson  guessed  it  must  be  the  lord  chief  baron ;  to 
which  the  other  presently  agreed,  wondering  he  had  been  so  long 
in  finding  it  out.  So  they  went  immediately  to  him,  and  the 
bishop  thanking  him  for  the  entertainment  he  had  received  from 
his  works,  he  blushed  extremely,  not  without  some  displeasure, 
apprehending  that  the  person  he  had  trusted  had  discovered  him. 
But  the  bishop  soon  cleared  that,  and  told  him,  he  had  discovered 
himself ;  for  the  learning  of  that  book  was  so  various,  that  none 
but  he  could  be  the  author  of  it.  And  that  bishop  having  a 
freedom  in  delivering  his  opinion  of  things  and  persons,  which 
perhaps  few  ever  managed,  both  with  so  much  plainness  and  pru- 
dence, told  him,  there  was  nothing  could  be  better  said  on  these 
arguments,  if  he  could  bring  it  into  a  less  compass ;  but  if  he  had 
not  leisure  for  that,  he  thought  it  much  better  to  have  it  come 
out,  though  a  little  too  large,  than  that  the  world  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  good  which  it  must  needs  do.  But  our  judge  had 
never  the  opportunities  of  revising  it ;  so,  a  little  before  his 
death,  he  sent  the  first  part  of  it  to  the  press. 

In  the  beginning  of  it,  he  gives  an  essay  of  his  excellent  way  of 
methodizing  things ;  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  that 
whatever  he  undertook,  he  would  presently  cast  into  so  perfect  a 
scheme,  that  he  could  never  afterwards  correct  it.     He  runs  out 
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copiously  upon  the  argument  of  the  impossibility  of  an  eternal 
succession  of  time,  to  shew  that  time  and  eternity  are  inconsistent 
one  with  another ;  and  that  therefore  all  duration  that  was  past, 
and  defined  by  time,  could  not  be  from  eternity  ;  and  he  shews 
the  diflference  between  successive  eternity  already  past,  and  one 
to  come ;  so  that  though  the  latter  is  possible,  the  former  is  not 
00 ;  for  aU  the  parts  of  the  former  have  actually  been ;  and  there- 

I.    fore  being  defined  by  time,  cannot  be  eternal ;  whereas  the  other 

f  are  still  future  to  all  eternity ;  so  that  this  reasoning  cannot  be 
turned  to  prove  the  possibility  of  eternal  successions  that  have 

^    been,  as  weU  as  eternal  successions  that  shall  be.     This  he  fol- 

^    lows  with  a  strength  I  never  met  with  in  any  that  managed  it 

^   before  him. 

^        He  brings  next  all  those  moral  arguments,  to  prove,  that  the 

^  world  had  a  beginning,  agreeing  to  the  account  Moses  gives  of 
it;  as  tiiat  no  history  rises  higher,  than  near  the  time  of  the 
ddage ;  and  that  the  first  foundation  of  kingdoms,  the  invention 
of  aits,  the  beginnings  of  all  religions,  the  gradual  plantation  of 
the  world,  and  increase  of  mankind,  and  the  consent  of  nations 
A>  agree  with  it.     In  managing  these,  as  he  shews  profound  skill 

>  both  in  historical  and  philosophical  learning :  so  he  gives  a  noble 
dieoovery  of  his  great  candour  and  probity,  that  he  would  not 

[;•  impoae  on  the  reader  with  a  false  shew  of  reasoning  by  argu- 

aoentB,  that  he  knew  had  flaws  in  them;   and  therefore  upon 

one  of  these,  he  adds  such  allays,  as  in  a  great  measure 

and  took  off  their  force,  with  as  much  exactness  of  judg- 

.  nont,  and  strictness  of  censure,  as  if  he  had  been  set  to  plead 

ibr  the  other  side :  and  indeed  sums  up  the  whole  evidence  for 

voligpon,  as  impartially  as  ever  he  did  in  a  trial  for  life  or  death  to 

the  jury ;  which  how  equally  and  judicially  he  always  did,  the 

mhoie  nation  weU  knows. 

After  that,  he  examines  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  philoso- 
fphefSy  and  enlarges  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  reflections 
m  answering  that  only  argument,  that  has  any  appearance  of 
irtiODgth  for  the  casual  production  of  man,  from  the  origination 
tf  insects  out  of  putrified  matter,  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  and 
ibe  eondaded  the  book,  shewing  how  rational  and  philosophical 
the  aecount  which  Moses  gives  of  it  is.  There  is  in  it  all  a  saga- 
nly  and  quickness  of  thought,  mixed  with  great  and  curious 
.teaming,  that  I  confess  I  never  met  together  in  any  other  book 

: :  4m  that  subject.     Among  other  conjectures,  one  he  gives  con- 
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cerning  the  deluge,  is,  that  ^'  he  did  not  think  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  waters,  were  altogether  the  same  before  the  uni- 
versal deluge,  and  after  :  but  possibly  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
more  even  than  now  it  is :  the  seas  possibly  more  dilated  and  ex- 
tended, and  not  so  deep  as  now.^  And  a  little  after,  ^^  poesiUy 
the  seas  have  undermined  much  of  the  appearing  continent  of 
earth."^  This  I  the  rather  take  notice  of,  because  it  hath  been, 
since  his  death,  made  out  in  a  most  ingenious,  and  most  elegantly 
written  book,  by  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Ghrist^s  college,  in  Cambridge, 
who  has  given  such  an  essay  towards  the  proving  the  possibility 
of  an  universal  deluge  :  and  from  thence  has  collected,  ^vith  great 
sagacity,  what  paradise  was  before  it,  as  has  not  been  offered  by 
any  philosopher  before  him. 

While  the  judge  was  thus  employing  his  time,  the  lord  chief 
justice  Keyling  dying,  he  was  on  the  18th  of  May,  1671,  pro- 
moted to  be  lord  chief  justice  of  England.  He  had  made  the 
pleas  of  the  crown  one  of  his  chief  studies,  and  by  much  search, 
and  long  observation,  had  composed  that  great  work  concerning 
them,  formerly  mentioned ;  he  that  holds  the  high  office  of  justi- 
ciary in  that  court,  being  the  chief  trustee  and  assertor  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  All  people  applauded  this  choice,  and 
thought  their  liberties  could  not  be  better  deposited,  than  in  the 
hands  of  one,  that  as  he  understood  them  well,  so  he  had  all  the 
justice  and  courage  that  so  sacred  a  trust  required.  One  thing 
was  much  observed  and  commended  in  him,  that  when  there  was 
a  great  inequality  in  the  ability  and  learning  of  the  counsellors 
that  were  to  plead  one  against  another ;  he  thought  it  became 
him,  as  the  judge,  to  supply  that ;  so  he  would  enforce  what  the 
weaker  counsel  managed  but  indifferently,  and  not  suffer  the  more 
learned  to  carry  the  business  by  the  advantage  they  had  over  the 
others,  in  their  quickness  and  skill  in  law,  and  readiness  in  plead- 
ing till  all  things  were  cleared,  in  which  the  merits  and  strength 
of  the  ill-defended  cause  lay.  He  was  not  satisfied  barely  to  give 
his  judgment  in  causes ;  but  did,  especially  in  all  intricate  ones, 
give  such  an  account  of  the  reasons  that  prevailed  with  him,  that 
the  counsel  did  not  only  acquiesce  in  his  authority,  but  were  so 
convinced  by  his  reasons,  that  I  have  heard  many  profess  that  he 
brought  them  often  to  change  their  opinions ;  so  that  his  giving 
of  judgment  was  really  a  learned  lecture  upon  that  point  of  hiw: 
and  which  was  yet  more,  the  parties  themselves,  though  interest 
does  too  commonly  corrupt  the  judgment,  were  generally  satisfied 
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with  the  justice  of  his  decisions,  even  when  they  were  made 
against  them.  His  impartial  justice,  and  great  diUgence,  drew 
the  chief  practice  after  him,  into  whatsoever  court  he  came. 
Since,  though  the  courts  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Exchequer, 
and  the  Eing'*s  Bench,  are  appointed  for  the  trial  of  causes  of 
different  natures,  yet  it  is  easy  to  bring  most  causes  into  any  of 
them,  as  the  counsel  or  attomies  please ;  so,  as  he  had  drawn  the 
business  much  after  him,  both  into  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
Exchequer,  it  now  followed  him  into  the  King'^s  Bench;  and 
many  causes  that  were  depending  in  the  Exchequer,  and  not  de- 
termined, were  let  fall  there,  and  brought  again  before  him  in  the 
court,  to  which  he  was  now  removed.  And  here  did  he  spend 
the  rest  of  his  public  life  and  employment. 

But  about  four  years  and  a  half  after  this  advancement,  he  who 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  firm  and  vigorous  health,  to  which  his 
great  temperance,  and  the  equaUty  of  his  mind,  did  not  a  little 
conduce,  was  on  a  sudden  brought  very  low  by  an  inflammation 
in  his  midriff,  which  in  two  days  time  broke  the  constitution  of 
his  health  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  He 
became  so  asthmatical,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  could  fetch 
his  breath,  that  determined  in  a  dropsy,  of  which  he  afterwards 
died.  He  understood  physic  so  well,  that  considering  his  age,  he 
concluded  his  distemper  must  carry  him  off  in  a  little  time,  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  have  some  of  the  last  months  of  his  life 
reserved  to  himself,  that  being  freed  of  all  worldly  cares,  he  might 
be  preparing  for  his  change.  He  was  also  so  much  disabled  in 
his  body,  that  he  could  hardly,  though  supported  by  his  servants, 
walk  through  Westminster  Hall,  or  endure  the  toil  of  business. 
He  had  been  a  long  time  wearied  with  the  distractions  that  his 
employment  had  brought  on  him,  and  his  profession  was  become 
ungrateful  to  him.  He  loved  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  better 
purposes,  as  will  appear  by  a  paper  that  he  writ  on  this  subject, 
which  I  shall  here  insert. 

*'  First,  If  I  consider  the  business  of  my  profession,  whether  as  an  advo- 
cate, or  as  a  judge,  it  is  true,  I  do  acknowledge  by  the  institution  of  almighty 
God,  and  the  dispensation  of  his  providence,  I  am  bound  to  industry  and 
fidelity  in  it :  and  as  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  unto  his  will,  it  carries  with  it 
some  things  of  religious  duty,  and  I  may  and  do  take  comfort  in  it,  and  ex- 
pect a  reward  of  my  obedience  to  him,  and  the  good  that  I  do  to  mankind 
therein,  from  the  bounty  and  beneficence,  and  promise  of  almighty  God ; 
and  it  is  true  also,  that  without  such  employments,  civil  societies  cannot  be 
supported,  and  great  good  redounds  to  mankind  from  them ;  and  in  these 
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respects,  the  conscience  of  my  own  industiy,  fidelity,  and  integrity  in  them^ 
is  a  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  me.  But  yet  this  I  must  say  concerning 
these  employments,  considered  simply  in  themselves,  that  they  are  very  Aill 
of  cares,  anxieties,  and  perturbations. 

"  Secondly,  That  though  they  are  beneficial  to  others,  yet  they  are  of  the 
least  benefit  to  him  that  is  employed  in  them. 

"  Thirdly,  That  they  do  necessarily  involve  the  party,  whose  office  it  is,  in 
great  dangers,  difficulties,  and  calumnies. 

"  Fourthly,  That  they  only  serve  for  the  meridian  of  this  life,  which  is 
short  and  uncertidn. 

"  Fifthly,  That  though  it  be  my  duty,  faithfully  to  serve  in  them,  while  I 
am  called  to  them,  and  till  I  am  duly  called  from  them,  yet  they  are  great 
consumers  of  that  little  time  we  have  here ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  might 
be  better  spent  in  a  pious  contemplative  life,  and  a  due  provision  for  eternity. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  temporal  employment  than  Martha  had,  in  testifying 
her  love  and  duty  to  our  Saviour,  by  making  provision  for  him ;  yet  our  Lord 
tells  her.  Thai  though  she  was  troubled  about  tnany  thinps,  there  wot  omfy  me 
thing  necessary,  and  Mary  had  chosen  the  better  part  J* 

By  this  the  reader  will  see,  that  he  continued  in  his  station 
upon  no  other  consideration,  but  that  being  set  in  it  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  he  judged  he  could  not  abandon  that  post  which 
was  assigned  him  without  preferring  his  own  private  inclination 
to  the  choice  God  had  made  for  him ;  but  now  that  same  provi- 
dence having  by  this  great  distemper  disengaged  him  from  the 
obligation  of  holding  a  place,  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
charge, he  resolved  to  resign  it.  This  was  no  sooner  surmised 
abroad,  than  it  drew  upon  him  the  importunities  of  all  his  friends, 
and  the  clamour  of  the  whole  town  to  divert  him  from  it ;  but  all 
was  to  no  purpose ;  there  was  but  one  argument  that  could  move 
him,  which  was,  **  That  he  was  obliged  to  continue  in  the  employ- 
ment God  had  put  him  in  for  the  good  of  the  public.'*^  But  to 
this  he  had  such  an  answer,  that  even  those  who  were  most  con- 
cerned in  his  withdrawing,  could  not  but  see,  that  the  reasons 
inducing  him  to  it,  were  but  too  strong.  So  he  made  applications 
to  his  majesty  for  his  writ  of  ease,  which  the  king  was  very  un- 
willing to  grant  him,  and  offered  to  let  him  hold  his  place  still, 
he  doing  what  business  he  could  in  his  chamber ;  but  he  said,  he 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  continue  in  it,  since  he  was  do 
longer  able  to  discharge  the  duty  belonging  to  it. 

But  yet  such  was  the  general  satisfaction  which  all  the  kingdom 
received  by  his  excellent  administration  of  justice,  that  the  king, 
though  he  could  not  well  deny  his  request,  yet  he  deferred  the 
granting  of  it  as  long  as  was  possible :  nor  could  the  lord  chan- 
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oellor  be  prevailed  with  to  move  the  king  to  haBten  his  discharge 

though  the  chief  justice  often  pressed  him  to  it. 

At  last  having  wearied  himself,  and  all  his  friends,  with  his 

importunate  desires ;  and  growing  sensibly  weaker  in  body,  he 

did  upon  the  21st  day  of  February,  28  Car.  2.  anno  dom.  1675,  6, 
,     go  before  a  master  of  the  chancery,  with  a  little  parchment  deed, 

drawn  by  himself  and  written  all  with  his  own  hand,  and  there 
■:-    sealed  and  delivered  it,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  enrolled  ;  and 

afterwards  he  brought  the  original  deed  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
"    and  did  fonnally  surrender  his  office  in  these  words : 

fi       ^  Omnibos  Christi  fidelibos  ad  quos  prsesens  scriptura  pervenerit.  Mat- 

0  IbavHi  Hale,  miles,  capitalis  justiciarius  domini  regis  ad  placita  coram  ipso 

iP  tegp  tenenda  assignatus,  saJutem  in  Domino  sempiteraam.    Noveritis  me 

je  pwrfktnm  Matthseum  Hale,  militem,  jam  senem  fiactum,  et  variis  corporis 

f-  mei  senilis  morbis  et  infirmitatibus  dire  laborantem,  et  adhuc  detentum,  hao 
efuurta  mea  resignare  et  sursimi  reddere  serenissimo  domino  nostro  Carolo 

;  aeeando  Dei  gratia  Anglise,  Scotise,  Francise  et  Hibemise,  regi,  fidei  defen- 

:^  won,  &o.  predictum  officimn  capitalis  justiciarii  ad  placita  coram  ipso  rege 

[^.  tenenda,  hiimillime  petens  quod  hoc  soriptum  irrotaletur  de  recordo.    In 

^  ei^ns  rti  testimonium  huic  chartse  mee  resignationis  sigillum  meum  apposui. 

^  Dnt.  vioesimo  primo  die  Februarii  anno  regni  diet.  dom.  regis  nunc  vicesimo 

^  ooia¥o.'' 

He  made  this  instrument,  as  he  told  the  lord  chancellor,  for 
two  ends ;  the  one  was  to  shew  the  world  his  own  free  concurrence 
to  his  removal :  another  was  to  obviate  an  objection  heretofore 
made,  that  a  chief  justice,  being  placed  by  writ,  was  not  removable 
at  pleasure,  as  judges,  by  patent  were ;  which  opinion,  as  he  said, 
was  once  held  by  his  predecessor  the  lord  chief  justice  Keyling ; 
and  though  he  himself  were  always  of  another  opinion,  yet  he 
thought  it  reasonable  to  prevent  such  a  scruple. 

He  had  the  day  before  surrendered  to  the  king  in  person,  who 
parted  from  him  with  great  grace,  wishing  him  most  heartily  the 
ketom  of  his  health ;  and  assuring  him,  ^^  That  he  would  still 
look  upon  him  as  one  of  his  judges,  and  have  recourse  to  his 
advice  when  his  health  would  permit :  and  in  the  mean  time 
would  continue  his  pension  during  his  life."'* 

The  good  man  thought  this  bounty  too  great,  and  an  ill  pre- 
cedent for  the  king ;  and  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord 
treaBorer,  eameetiy  desiring,  that  his  pension  might  be  only 
4iurimff  pleasure^ ;  but  the  king  would  grant  it  for  life,  and  make 
It  payable  quarterly. 

7  Omhf  dmrimg  pteanre,']  And  yet,  may  we  not  say,  in  the  words  of  bishop 
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And  yet,  for  a  whole  month  together,  he  would  not  suffer  his 
servant  to  sue  out  his  patent  for  his  pension  ;  and  when  the  first  ^ 
pa3rment  was  received,  he  ordered  a  great  part  of  it  to  charitable 
uses ;  and  said,  he  intended  most  of  it  should  be  so  employed  as 
long  as  it  was  paid  him. 

At  last  he  happened  to  die  upon  the  quarter-day,  which  was 
Christmas  day ;  and  though  this  might  have  given  some  occasion 
to  a  dispute,  whether  the  pension  for  that  quarter  were  recover- 
able, yet  the  king  was  pleased  to  decide  that  matter  against  him- 
self, and  ordered  the  pension  to  be  paid  to  his  executors. 

As  soon  as  he  was  discharged  from  his  great  place,  he  returned 
home  with  as  much  cheerfulness,  as  his  want  of  health  could 
admit  of,  being  now  eased  of  a  burthen  he  had  been  of  late 
groaning  under,  and  so  made  more  capable  of  enjoying  that  which 
he  had  much  wished  for,  according  to  his  elegant  translation  of, 
or  rather  paraphrase  upon,  those  excellent  lines  in  Seneca^s 
Thyestes,  act  2. 

*'  Stet  quicunque  volet  potens. 
Aulas  culmine  lubrico ; 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies. 
Obscuro  positus  loco, 
Leni  perfruar  otio : 
Nullis  nota  Quiritibus, 
iCtas  per  taciturn  fluat. 
Sic  cum  transierint  mei 
Nullo  cum  Btrepitu  dies, 
Plebeius  moriar  senex. 
Illi  mors  gravis  incubat. 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus, 
Ignotus  moritmr  sibi "." 

*'  Let  him  that  will  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes :  As  for  me, 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 
Give  me  some  mean  obsciu^  recess ;  a  sphere 
Out  of  the  road  of  business,  or  the  fear 

Jebb,  which  he  applies  to  another  passage  in  this  life,  "  No  improvement  d 
later  times  is  comparable  to  that  legislative  act,  which  gave  judges  their  seat 
FOR  LIFE?"    Burnet's  Lives,  Sfc,  p.  104.  n. 

'  Ignotus  tnorUur  sibi.']  "  Certainly  men  in  great  fortunes  are  stramgers  to 
themselves ;  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they  have  no  time 
to  attend  to  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind :  Illi  mors  gravis  tnetibat, 
qui,  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ignotus  moritur  s^i,*'  Bacon's  Essays,  xi.  quoted 
by  bishop  Jebb,  Burnet's  Lives,  8fc,  p.  72. 
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Of  falling  lower :  where  I  sweetly  may 
Myself  and  dear  retirement  still  enjoy. 
Let  not  my  life  or  name  be  known  unto 
The  grandees  of  the  time,  tost  to  and  fro 
By  censures  or  applause ;  but  let  my  age 
Slide  gently  by,  not  overthwart  the  stage 
Of  public  action,  unheard,  unseen. 
And  unconcem'd,  as  if  I  ne'er  had  been. 
And  thus,  while  I  shall  pass  my  silent  days 
In  shady  privacy,  free  from  the  noise 
And  bustles  of  the  bad  world,  then  shall  I 
A  good  old  innocent  plebeian  die. 
Death  is  a  mere  surprise,  a  veiy  snare 
To  him,  that  makes  it  his  life's  greatest  care 
To  be  a  public  pageant,  known  to  all. 
But  unacquainted  with  himself  doth  fall." 

Having  now  attained  to  that  privacy,  which  he  had  no  less 
seriously  than  piously  wished  for,  he  called  all  his  servants  that 
had  belonged  to  his  office  together,  and  told  them,  he  had  now 
laid  down  his  place,  and  so  their  employments  were  determined ; 
upon  that  he  advised  them  to  see  for  themselves,  and  gave  to  some 
of  them  very  considerable  presents,  and  to  every  one  of  them  a 
token,  and  so  dismissed  all  those  that  were  not  his  domestics. 
He  was  discharged  the  16th  of  February,  1675-6,  and  lived  till 
the  Christmas  following ;  but  all  the  while  was  in  so  ill  a  state  of 
health  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  continued 
still  to  retire  often,  both  for  his  devotions  and  studies ;  and  as 
long  as  he  could  go,  went  constantly  to  his  closet ;  and  when  his 
infirmities  increased  on  him,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  thither 
himself,  he  made  his  servants  carry  him  thither  in  a  chair.  At 
last,  as  the  winter  came  on,  he  saw,  with  great  joy,  his  deliverance 
approaching ;  for  besides  his  being  weary  of  the  world,  and  his 
longings  for  the  blessedness  of  another  state,  his  pains  increased 
so  on  him,  that  no  patience  inferior  to  his  could  have  borne  them 
without  a  great  uneasiness  of  mind  ;  yet  he  expressed  to  the  last 
such  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  so  equal  a  temper  under 
them,  that  it  was  visible  then  what  mighty  effects  his  philosophy 
and  Christianity  had  on  him,  in  supporting  him  under  such  a 
heavy  load. 

He  could  not  lie  down  in  bed  above  a  year  before  his  death,  by 
reason  of  the  asthma  ;  but  sat,  rather  than  lay  in  it. 

He  was  attended  on  in  his  sickness,  by  a  pious  and  worthy 
divine,  Mr.  Evan  Griffith,  minister  of  the  parish;  and  it  was 
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observed,  that  in  all  the  extremities  of  his  pain,  whenever  he 
prayed  by  him,  he  forbore  all  complaints  or  groans,  but  with  his 
hands  and  eyes  lifted  up,  was  fixed  in  his  devotioa  Not  long 
before  his  death,  the  minister  told  him,  "  there  was  to  be  sacra- 
ment next  Sunday  at  church,  but  he  believed  he  could  not  come 
and  partake  with  the  rest ;  therefore  he  would  give  it  to  him  in 
his  own  house  :**'  but  he  answered,  "  no ;  his  heavenly  Father  had 
prepared  a  feast  for  him,  and  he  would  go  to  his  Father^s  house 
to  partake  of  ii^  So  he  made  himself  be  carried  thither  in  his 
chair,  where  he  received  the  sacrament  on  his  knees,  with  great 
devotion ;  which  it  may  be  supposed  was  the  greater,  because  he 
apprehended  it  was  to  be  his  last,  and  so  took  it  as  his  viaticum^ 
and  provision  for  his  journey.  He  had  some  secret  unaccount- 
able presages  of  his  death  ;  for  he  said,  ^'  that  if  he  did  not  die 
on  such  a  day,^''  (which  fell  to  be  the  25th  of  November)  "  he 
believed  he  should  live  a  month  longer  ;^  and  he  died  that  very 
day  month.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  his  reason  and 
sense  to  the  last  moment,  which  he  had  often  and  earnestly  prayed 
for,  during  his  sickness :  and  when  his  voice  was  so  sunk,  that 
he  could  not  be  heard,  they  perceived  by  the  almost  constant 
lifting  up  of  his  eyes  and  hands,  that  he  was  still  aspiring 
towards  that  blessed  state,  of  which  he  was  now  speedily  to  be 
possessed. 

He  had  for  many  years  a  particular  devotion  for  Christmas- 
day  ;  and  after  he  had  received  the  sacrament,  and  been  in  the 
performance  of  the  public  worship  of  that  day,  he  commonly  wrote 
a  copy  of  verses  on  the  honour  of  his  Saviour,  as  a  fit  expression 
of  the  joy  he  felt  in  his  soul  at  the  return  of  that  glorious  anni- 
versary. There  are  seventeen  of  those  copies  printed,  which  he 
writ  on  seventeen  several  Christmas-days,  by  which  the  world  has 
a  taste  of  his  poetical  genius ;  in  which,  if  he  had  thought  it 
worth  his  time  to  have  excelled,  he  might  have  been  eminent  as 
well  as  in  other  things ;  but  he  writ  them  rather  to  entertain  him- 
self than  to  merit  the  laurel. 

I  shall  here  add  one  which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  it  was  the  last  he  writ ;  it  is  a  paraphrase  on 
Simeon''s  Song,  I  take  it  from  his  blotted  copy,  not  at  all 
finished  ;  so  the  reader  is  to  make  allowance  for  any  imperfection 
he  may  find  in  it. 

Blessed  Creator,  who  before  the  birth 
Of  time,  or  ere  the  pillars  of  the  earth 
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Were  fix'd  or  fonn*d,  didst  lay  that  great  design 

Of  man's  redemption,  and  didst  define 

In  thine  eternal  counsels  all  the  scene 

Of  that  stupendous  business,  and  when 

It  should  appear;  and  though  the  very  day 

Of  its  Epiphany,  concealed  lay 

Within  thy  mind,  yet  thou  wert  pleased  to  show 

Some  glimpses  of  it,  unto  men  below. 

In  visions,  types,  and  prophesies,  as  we 

Things  at  a  distance  in  perspective  see : 

But  thou  wert  pleas'd  to  let  thy  servant  know 

That  that  blest  hour,  that  seem*d  to  move  so  slow 

Through  former  ages,  should  at  last  attain 

Its  time,  ere  my  few  sands,  that  yet  remain 

Are  spent ;  and  that  these  aged  eyes 

Should  see  the  day  when  Jacob's  star  should  rise. 

And  now  thou  hast  fiilfill'd  it,  blessed  Lord, 

Dismiss  me  now,  according  to  thy  word ; 

And  let  my  aged  body  now  return 

To  rest,  and  dust,  and  drop  into  an  urn. 

For  I  have  liv*d  enough,  mine  eyes  have  seen 

Thy  much-desired  salvation,  that  hath  been 

So  long,  so  dearly-wish'd,  the  joy,  the  hope 

Of  all  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the  scope 

Of  all  the  prophesies,  and  mysteries. 

Of  all  the  types  unveil'd,  the  histories 

Of  Jewish  church  unriddled,  and  the  bright 

And  orient  sun  arisen  to  give  light 

To  Gentiles,  and  the  joy  of  Israel, 

The  world's  Redeemer,  blest  Emanuel. 

Let  this  sight  close  mine  eyes ;  'tis  loss  to  see, 

After  this  vision,  any  sight  but  Thee. 

ThuB  he  used  to  sing  on  the  former  Christmas-days,  but  now 

WBS  to  be  admitted  to  bear  his  part  in  the  new  songs  above ; 

that  day,  which  he  had  spent  in  so  much  spiritual  joy,  proved 

be  indeed  the  day  of  his  jubilee  and  deliverance ;  for  between 

D  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  breathed  out  his  righteous  and 

ma  soul.     His  end  was  peace;  he  had  no  strugglings,  nor 

Mned  to  be  in  any  pangs  in  his  last  moments.     He  was  buried 

the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Griffith  preaching  the  funeral  ser- 

n.     His  text  was  the  57th  of  Isaiah,  ver.  1 : — The  righteous 

^iiketh^  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart ;  and  merciful  men  are 

bn  avoay^  none  considering  that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from 

>  0vil  to  come.     Which  how  fitly  it  was  applicable  upon  this 

sasioD  ;  all  that  consider  the  course  of  his  life,  will  easily  con- 
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elude.  He  was  interred '  in  the  church-yard  of  Alderley,  among 
his  ancestors :  he  did  not  much  approve  of  burying  in  churches, 
and  used  to  say,  ''  The  churches  were  for  the  living,  and  the 
church-yards  for  the  dead.*"  His  monument  was  like  himself, 
decent  and  plain.  The  tomb-stone  was  black  marble,  and  the 
sides  were  black  and  white  marble ;  upon  which  he  himself  had 
ordered  this  bare  and  humble  inscription  to  be  made : 

HIC    INHUMATUE    CORPUS 

MATTH^I    HALE,    MILITIS  ; 

ROBERTI    HALE,    ET    JOANNA, 

UXORIS    EJUS,    FILII    UNICI  ; 

NATI    IN    HAC    PAEOCHIA    D£ 

ALDERLY,    PRIMO    DIE    NOVEMBRIS, 

AKNO    DOM.    1609. 

DENATI    VERO    IBIDEM    VICESIMO 

QUINTO    DIE    DECEMBRIS, 

ANNO    DOM.    1676. 

iETATIS    SUX,  LXVII. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  thmgs 
of  his  life,  I  am  now  to  present  the  reader  with  such  a  character 
of  him,  as  the  laying  his  several  virtues  together  will  amount  to : 
in  which  I  know  how  difficult  a  task  I  undertake ;  for  to  write 
defectively  of  him,  were  to  injure  him,  and  lessen  the  memory  of 
one  to  whom  I  intend  to  do  all  the  right  that  is  in  my  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  here  to  be  commended  and  pro- 
posed for  the  imitation  of  others,  that  I  am  afraid  some  may 
imagine,  I  am  rather  making  a  picture  of  him,  from  an  abstracted 
idea  of  great  virtues  and  perfections,  than  setting  him  out  as  he 
truly  was.  But  there  is  great  encouragement  in  this,  that  I  write 
concerning  a  man  so  fresh  in  all  people''s  remembrance,  that  is  so 
lately  dead,  and  was  so  much  and  so  well  known,  that  I  shall  have 
many  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready  to  justify  me  in  all  that  I  am 
to  relate,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  to  what  I  can  say. 

It  has  appeared  in  the  account  of  his  various  learning,  how 
great  his  capacities  were,  and  how  much  they  were  improved  by 
constant  study.  He  rose  always  early  in  the  morning ;  he  loved 
to  walk  much  abroad ;  not  only  for  his  health,  but  he  thought  it 

•  Was  interred.'}  **  He  went  into  the  common  chmrch-yard,  and  there 
chose  his  grave,  and  died  a  few  days  after."  Baxter*s  Narrative  qf  Ids  Lffe 
and  Times,  part  3,  p.  181. 
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opened  his  mind,  and  enlarged  his  thoughts  to  have  the  creation 
of  God  before  his  eyes.  When  he  set  himself  to  any  study,  he 
used  to  cast  his  design  in  a  scheme,  which  he  did  with  a  great 
exactness  of  method ;  he  took  nothing  on  trust,  but  pursued  his 
enquiries  as  far  as  they  could  go ;  and  as  he  was  humble  enough 
to  confess  his  ignorance,  and  submit  to  mysteries  which  he  could 
not  comprehend ;  so  he  was  not  easily  imposed  on,  by  any  shews 
of  reason  or  the  bugbears  of  vulgar  opinions.  He  brought  all  his 
knowledge  as  much  to  scientifical  principles,  as  he  possibly  could ; 
which  made  him  neglect  the  study  of  tongues,  for  the  bent  of  his 
mind  lay  another  way.  Discoursing  once  of  this  to  some,  they 
said,  "  They  looked  on  the  common  law,  as  a  study  that  could 
not  be  brought  into  a  scheme,  nor  formed  into  a  rational  science? 
by  reason  of  the  indigestedness  of  it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
cases  in  it,  which  rendered  it  very  hard  to  be  understood,  or 
reduced  into  a  method:''  but  he  said,  "He  was  not  of  their 
mind;'"  and  so  quickly  after,  he  drew  with  his  own  hand,  a 
scheme  of  the  whole  order  and  parts  of  it,  in  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  to  whom  he  sent  it. 
Upon  this  hint,  some  pressed  him  to  compile  a  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish law :  it  could  hardly  ever  be  done  by  a  man  who  knew  it 
better,  and  would  with  more  judgment  and  industry  have  put  it 
into  method :  but  he  said,  "  As  it  was  a  great  and  noble  design, 
which  would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  the  nation ;  so  it  was  too 
much  for  a  private  man  to  undertake.  It  was  not  to  be  entered 
upon,  but  by  the  command  of  a  prince,  and  with  the  com- 
municated endeavours  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  pro- 
fession.'' 

He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  fancy,  as  may  appear  by  his 
inclination  to  poetry,  and  the  lively  illustrations,  and  many  tender 
strains  in  his  contemplations ;  but  he  looked  on  eloquence  and 
wit,  as  things  to  be  used  very  chastely,  in  serious  matters,  which 
should  come  under  a  severer  inquiry:  therefore  he  was  both, 
when  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  a  great  enemy  to  all  eloquence 
or  rhetoric  in  pleading.  He  said,  "  If  the  judge,  or  jury,  had  a 
right  understanding,  it  signified  nothing,  but  a  waste  of  time,  and 
loss  of  words ;  and  if  they  were  weak,  and  easily  wrought  on,  it 
was  a  more  decent  way  of  corrupting  them,  by  bribing  their 
fancies,  and  biassing  their  afiections ;"  and  wondered  much  at 
that  affectation  of  the  French  lawyers,  in  imitating  the  Boman 
orators  in  their  pleadings :  for  the  oratory  of  the  Romans  was 
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occasioned  by  their  popular  government,  and  the  factions  of  the 
city ;  so  that  those  who  intended  to  excell  in  the  pleading  of 
causes,  were  trained  up  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetors,  till  liiey 
became  ready  and  expert  in  that  luscious  way  of  discourse.  It 
is  true,  the  Lposu,^  of  such  a  man  as  TuUy  was,  who  mixed 
an  extraordinary  quickness,  an  exact  judgment,  and  a  just  deco- 
rum with  his  skill  in  rhetoric,  do  still  entertain  the  readers  of 
them  with  great  pleasure:  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  not  that  chastity  of  stile,  that  close- 
ness of  reasoning,  nor  that  justness  of  figures  in  his  orations,  that 
is  in  his  other  writings ;  so  that  a  great  deal  was  said  by  him, 
rather  because  he  knew  it  would  be  acceptable  to  his  auditors, 
than  that  it  was  approved  of  by  himself;  and  all  who  read  them, 
will  acknowledge,  they  are  better  pleased  with  them  as  essays  of 
wit  and  stile,  than  as  pleadings,  by  which  such  a  judge  as  ours 
was,  would  not  be  much  wrought  on.  And  if  there  are  such 
grounds  to  censure  the  performances  of  the  greatest  master  in 
eloquence,  we  may  easily  infer  what  nauseous  discourses  the  other 
orators  made ;  since  in  oratory,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  none  can  do 
indifferently.  So  our  judge  wondered  to  find  the  French,  that 
live  under  a  monarchy,  so  fond  of  imitating  that  which  was  an  ill 
effect  of  the  popular  government  of  Rome.  He  therefore  pleaded 
himself  always  in  few  words,  and  home  to  the  point :  and  when 
he  was  a  judge,  he  held  those  that  pleaded  before  him,  to  the 
main  hinge  of  the  business,  and  cut  them  short  when  they  made 
excursions  about  circumstances  of  no  moment,  by  which  he  saved 
much  time,  and  made  the  chief  difficulties  be  well  stated  and 
cleared. 

There  was  another  custom  among  the  Romans,  which  he  as 
much  admired,  as  he  despised  their  rhetoric,  which  was,  that  the 
Juris'ConsuUs  were  the  men  of  the  highest  quality,  who  were  bred 
to  be  capable  of  the  chief  employment  in  the  state,  and  became 
the  great  masters  of  their  law.  These  gave  their  opinions  of  all 
cases  that  were  put  to  them  freely,  judging  it  below  them  to  take 
any  present  for  it ;  and  indeed  they  were  the  only  true  lawyers 
among  them,  whose  resolutions  were  of  that  authority,  that  they 
made  one  classis  of  those  materials,  out  of  which  Trebonian  com- 
piled the  digests  under  Justinian ;  for  the  orators,  or  causidiciy 
that  pleaded  causes,  knew  little  of  the  law,  and  only  employed 
their  mercenary  tongues,  to  work  on  the  affections  of  the  people 
and  senate,  or  the  pretors :  even  in  most  of  Tully's  orations  there 
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^  ie  little  of  law ;  and  that  little  which  they  might  sprinkle  in  their 
ii  declamations,  they  had  not  from  their  own  knowledge,  but  the 
I"  raadation  of  some  juria-camtUt ;  according  to  that  famous  story 
»  of  Sarins  Sulpitius,  who  was  a  celebrated  orator,  and  being  to 
D*  veoeiYe  the  resolution  of  one  of  those  that  were  learned  in  the 
%  law,  was  so  ignorant,  that  he  could  not  understand  it ;  upon  which 
\t  tiie  furu-cofmtli  reproached  him,  and  said,  ^*  It  was  a  shame  for 
ir  tarn  that  was  a  nobleman,  a  senator,  and  a  pleader  of  causes,  to 
r  be  thus  ignorant  of  law/'  This  touched  him  so  sensibly,  that  he 
r  set  about  the  study  of  it,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
r.jmrU  eanstUts  that  ever  were  at  Rome.  Our  judge  thought  it 
^;  might  become  the  greatness  of  a  prince,  to  encourage  such  a  sort 
^  of  men,  and  of  studies ;  in  which,  none  in  the  age  he  lived  in  was 
'l  equal  to  the  great  Selden,  who  was  truly  in  our  English  law,  what 
t'  tbe  old  "Btomsxijurii-eoMtdts  were  in  theirs. 
1^  But  where  a  decent  eloquence  was  allowable,  judge  Hale  knew 
|-!  bow  to  have  excelled  as  much  as  any,  either  in  illustrating  his 
'  teaeonhigs,  by  proper  and  well  pursued  similies,  or  by  such  tender 
^:eaqpre88ions,  as  might  work  most  on  the  affections ;  so  that  the 
jpteeont  lord  chancellor  has  often  said  of  him,  since  his  death, 
^  That  he  was  the  greatest  orator  he  had  known ;""  for  though 
Ids  words  came  not  fluently  from  him,  yet  when  they  were  out, 
Hbej  were  the  most  significant,  and  expressive,  that  the  matter 
aoidd  bear  \  Of  this  sort  there  are  many  in  his  Contemplations 
amde  to  quicken  his  own  devotion,  which  have  a  life  in  them 
Incoming  him  that  used  them,  and  a  softness  fit  to  melt  even  the 
tempers,  acconmiodated  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject, 
apt  to  excite  warm  thoughts  in  the  readers ;  that  as  they 
his  excellent  temper  that  brought  them  out,  and  applied 
tiwm  to  himself;  so  they  are  of  great  use  to  all,  who  would  both 
ioform  and  quicken  their  minds.  Of  his  illustrations  of  things 
hf  proper  similies,  I  shall  give  a  large  instance  out  of  his  book 
ef  the  Origination  of  Mankind,  designed  to  expose  the  several 
deferent  hypotheses  the  philosophers  fell  on,  concerning  the  eter- 

*  T%e  mMiier  eoM  bearJ]  His  demeanor  and  speaking  as  a  judge,  is  thos 
JBinrihfd  by  one,  no  way  partial  to  his  merits. 

"  He  bMame  the  ouriiion  exceedingly  well.  His  manner  of  hearing  was 
patitnt,  his  dizections  pertinent,  and  his  discourses  copious ;  and,  although 
he  hMitated  often,  fluent.  His  stop  for  a  word,  by  the  produce,  always  paid 
Jbr  tiie  delay:  and  on  some  occasions,  he  would  utter  sentences  heroic." 
M^  if  the  Lord  Keeptr  Qwlford,  by  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 
e£t.l806. 
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nity  and  original  of  the  universe,  and  to  prefer  the  account  ^ven 
by  Moses,  to  all  their  conjectures ;  in  which,  if  my  taste  does 
not  misguide  me,  the  reader  will  find  a  rare  and  very  agreeable 
mixture,  both  of  fine  wit,  and  solid  learning  and  judgment '. 

"  That  which  may  illustrate  my  meaning,  in  this  preference  <rf 
the  revealed  light  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  touching  this  matter, 
above  the  essays  of  a  philosophical  imagination,  may  be  this. 
Suppose  that  Greece  being  unacquainted  with  the  curiosity  of 
mechanical  engines,  though  known  in  some  remote  region  of  the 
world ;  and  that  an  excellent  artist  had  secretly  brought  and 
deposited  in  some  field,  or  forest,  some  excellent  watch,  or  clock, 
which  had  been  so  formed,  that  the  original'  of  its  motion  were 
hidden,  and  involved  in  some  close  contrived  piece  of  mechanism ; 
that  this  watch  was  so  framed,  that  the  motion  thereof  might 
have  lasted  a  year,  or  some  such  time,  as  might  give  a  reasonable 
period  for  their  philosophical  descanting  concerning  it ;  and  that 
in  the  plain  table  there  had  been  not  only  the  description  and 
indication  of  hours,  but  the  configurations  and  indications  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  moon,  the  motion  and  place  of  the  sun  in 
the  ecliptic,  and  divers  other  curious  indications  of  celestial  mo- 
tions ;  and  that  the  scholars  of  the  several  schools  of  Epicurus, 
of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  the  rest  of  those  philosophical  sects, 
had  casually  in  their  walk,  found  this  admirable  automaton: 
what  kind  of  work  would  there  have  been  made  by  every  sect, 
in  giving  an  account  of  this  phenomenon ! — We  should  have  had 
the  Epicurean  sect,  have  told  the  by-standers,  according  to  their 
preconceived  hypothesis,  'that  this  was  nothing  else  but  an 
accidental  concretion  of  atoms,  that,  happily  fallen  together,  had 
made  up  the  index,  the  wheels,  and  the  balance ;  and  that  being 
happily  fallen  into  this  posture,  they  were  put  into  motion.'* 
Then  the  Cartesian  falls  in  with  him,  as  to  the  main  of  their  sup- 
position ;  but  tells  him,  '  that  he  doth  not  sufficiently  explicate 
how  the  engine  is  put  into  motion ;  and  therefore  to  furnish  this 
motion,  there  is  a  certain  materia  suhtilis  that  pervades  this 
engine,  and  the  moveable  parts,  consisting  of  certain  globular 
atoms,  apt  for  motion ;  they  are  thereby,  and  by  the  mobility  of 
the  globular  atoms,  put  into  motion.'  A  third,  finding  fault  with 
the  two  former,  '  because  those  motions  are  so  regular,  and  do 

2  Learning  and  judgment.'}  "  The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
that  Dr.  Paley  was  largely  indebted  to  this  striking  passage,  in  hia  Natwrai 
Theology"    Bishop  Jebb  in  Bumet*s  Ltves,  ^c,  p.  86. 
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H  express  the  various  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  time,  and 

n-  the  heavenly  motions :  therefore  it  seems  to  him,  that  this  engine 

ill  and  motion  also,  so  analogical  to  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  was 

m  wrought  by  some  admirable  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

K.  which  formed  this  instrument  and  its  motions,  in  such  an  admi- 

e;  imUe  correspondency  to  its  own  existence.''     A  fourth,  disliking 

^  the  suppositions  of  the  three  former,  tells  the  rest,  ^  that  he  hath 

[(■  a  more  plain  and  evident  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  namely,  the 

1.  muversal  soul  of  the  world,  or  spirit  of  nature,  that  formed  so 

I   many  sorts  of  insects  with  so  many  organs,  faculties,  and  such 

'  congruity  of  their  whole  composition,  and  such  curious  and  various 

f-:  motions,  as  we  may  observe  in  them,  hath  formed  and  set  into 

r  motion  this  admirable  automatum,  and  regulated  and  ordered  it, 

^'with  all  these  congruities  we  see  in  it.^     Then  steps  in  an  Aris- 

I  iotdian ;  and  being  dissatisfied  with  all  the  former  solutions,  tells 

Hiem,  ^Grentlemen,  you  are  all  mistaken;   your  solutions  are 

inexplicable  and  unsatisfactory ;  you  have  taken  up  certain  pre- 

carions  hypotheses ;  and  being  prepossessed  with  these  creatures 

of  your  own  fancies,  and  in  love  with  them,  right  or  wrong,  you 

fenn  all  your  conceptions  of  things  according  to  those  fancied  and 

';  preconceived  imaginations.     The  short  of  the  business  is,  this 

r  machina  is  eternal,  and  so  are  all  the  motions  of  it ;  and  inas- 

■Hmeh  as  a  circular  motion  hath  no  beginning  or  end,  this  motion 

iihat  you  see  both  in  the  wheels  and  index,  and  the  successive 

[Sndicaiions  of  the  celestial  motions,  is  eternal,  and  without  begin- 

:Bing.     And  this  is  a  ready  and  expedite  way  of  solving  the  phe- 

1  Bomena,  without  so  much  ado  as  you  have  made  about  it.*" 

**  And  whilst  all  the  masters  were  thus  contriving  the  solution 

nf  the  phenomenon,  in  the  hearing  of  the  artist  that  made  it ; 

;  and  when  they  had  all  spent  their  philosophizing  upon  it,  the 

:  artist  that  made  this  engine,  and  all  this  while  listened  to  their 

:  admirable  fancies,  tells  them,  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  discovered 

^  teary  much  excellency  of  invention,  touching  this  piece  of  work 

that  is  before  you  v  but  you  are  all  miserably  mistaken ;  for  it 

:  waa  I  that  made  this  watch,  and  brought  it  hither,  and  I  will 

!  abew  yon  how  I  made  it.     First,  I  wrought  the  spring,  and  the 

fbsee,  and  the  wheels,  and  the  balance,  and  the  case  and  table ; 

I  fitted  them  one  to  another,  and  placed  these  several  axes  that 

are  to  direct  the  motions,  of  the  index  to  discover  the  hour  of  the 

day,  of  the  figure  that  discovers  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the 

'■  other  various  motions  that  you  see ;  and  then  I  put  it  together. 
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and  wound  up  the  spring,  which  hath  given  all  these  motions, 
that  you  see  in  this  curious  piece  of  work ;  and  that  yoa  may  be 
sure,  I  tell  you  true,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  order  and  progress 
of  my  making,  disposing  and  ordering  of  this  piece  of  work ;  the 
several  materials  of  it ;  the  manner  of  the  forming  of  every  indi- 
vidual part  of  it,  and  how  long  I  was  about  it."*  This  plahi  and 
evident  discovery  renders  all  these  excogitated  hypotheses  of  those 
philosophical  enthusiasts  vain  and  ridiculous,  without  any  great 
help  of  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  logical  confutations.  And  much 
of  the  same  nature  is  that  disparity  of  the  hypotheses  of  tlie 
learned  philosophers,  in  relation  to  the  origination  of  the  world 
and  man,  after  a  great  deal  of  dust  raised,  and  fanciful  explica- 
tions, and  unintelligible  hypotheses.  The  plain,  but  divine  nar- 
rative by  the  hand  of  Moses,  full  of  sense,  and  congruity,  and 
clearness,  and  reasonableness  in  itself,  does  at  the  same  moment 
give  us  a  true  and  clear  discovery  of  this  great  mystery,  and  ren- 
ders all  the  essays  of  the  generality  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
to  be  vain,  in-evident,  and  indeed  inexplicable  theories,  the  crea: 
tures  of  phantasy  and  imagination,  and  nothing  else.'^ 

As  for  his  virtues,  they  have  appeared  so  conspicuous  in  all  the 
several  transactions,  and  turns  of  his  life,  that  it  may  seem  need- 
less to  add  any  more  of  them,  than  has  been  already  related ;  but 
there  are  many  particular  instances  which  I  knew  not  how  to  fit 
to  the  several  years  of  his  life,  which  will  give  us  a  clearer  and 
better  view  of  him. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  sincere  Protestant,  and  a  true 
son  of  the  church  of  England ;  moderate  towards  dissenters,  and 
just  even  to  those  from  whom  he  differed  most ;  which  appeared 
signally  in  the  care  he  took,  in  a  case  of  the  quakers ;  wherein 
he  was  very  cautious  in  declaring  their  marriages  void,  and  so 
bastarding  their  children ;  but  he  considered  marriage  and  suc- 
cession as  a  right  of  nature,  from  which  none  ought  to  be  barred, 
what  mistake  soever  they  might  be  under,  in  the  points  of  revealed 
religion. 

And  therefore  in  a  trial  that  was  before  him,  when  a  quaker 
was  sued  for  some  debts  owing  by  his  wife  before  he  married  her, 
and  the  quaker'^s  counsel  pretended  ^^  that  it  was  no  marriage  that 
had  passed  between  them,  since  it  was  not  solemnized  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  England,""  he  declared,  that  he  was 
not  willing  on  his  own  opinion  to  make  their  children  bastards, 
and  gave  directions  to  the  jury  to  find  it  special,  which  they  did* 
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It  was  a  reflection  on  the  whole  party ',  that  one  of  them,  to 
;«void  an  inconvenience  he  had  fallen  in,  thought  to  have  preserved 
ittmaelf  by  a  defence,  that  if  this  judge  had  absolutely  determined, 
IBiisfc  have  made  their  whole  issue  bastards,  and  incapable  of  suc- 
itossion  ;  and  for  all  their  pretended  friendship  to  one  another,  if 
^Hdb  judge  had  not  been  more  their  friend,  than  one  of  those  they 
|ID  called,  their  posterity  had  been  little  beholden  to  them.  But 
She  governed  himself  indeed  by  the  law  of  the  Gospel,  of  doing  to 
Mk&n^  whai  he  would  ha^oe  others  do  to  him ;  and  therefore  because 
p»  would  have  thought  it  a  hardship  not  without  a  cruelty,  if 
|HDOiig8t  papists  all  marriages  were  nulled  which  had  not  been 
pMde  with  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  ritual ;  so  he  apply- 
ing this  to  the  case  of  the  sectaries,  thought  all  marriages  made 
pMording  to  the  several  persuasions  of  men,  ought  to  have  their 
Iflbets  inlaw. 

^  He  used  constantly  to  worship  God  in  his  family,  performing 
P  always  himself  if  there  was  no  clergyman  present :  but  as  to 
pis  private  exercises  in  devotion,  he  took  that  extraordinary  care 
|0  keep  what  he  did  secret  *,  that  this  part  of  his  character  must 
lii  defective  except  it  be  acknowledged  that  his  humility  in 
ipifvering  it,  commends  him  much  more  than  the  highest  expres- 
ifens  of  devotion  could  have  done. 

i^  From  the  first  time  that  the  impressions  of  religion  settled 
ibeply  in  his  mind  he  used  great  caution  to  conceal  it;  not  only 
pa  obedience  to  the  rules  given  by  our  Saviour,  of  fasting,  praying, 
l^d  giving  alms  in  secret,  but  from  a  particular  distrust  he  had 
if  himself;  for  he  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  at  some  time  or 
Ipliier,  do  some  enormous  thing,  which  if  he  were  looked  on  as  a 

If  *  0»  lie  whok  party,']  "  This  reflection  is  neither  creditable  to  Burnet 
liouelf,  nor  at  all  warrantable  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  quakers. 
ph0  bishop  was  a  good  logician :  and  ought  to  have  recollected  that, '  Ar- 

Kintam  non  valet,  a  particukari,  ad  unwenalem,* "  Bp.  Jebb,  in  Burnet's 
,  Sjfv.  p.  91.  n. 
'  ^  Wiai  he  did  secret,"]  "  I  had  but  one  fear  or  suspicion  concerning  him, 
Mbidi  since,  I  am  assured,  was  groundless.  I  was  afraid  lest  he  had  been 
it»  Httle  for  the  practical  part  of  religion,  as  to  the  working  of  the  soul 
iQ^nrds  God,  in  prayer,  meditation,  &c.  because  he  seldom  spake  to  me  of 
llid&  subjects,  nor  of  practical  books,  or  sermons ;  but  was  still  speaking  of 
pilosophy,  or  of  spirits,  souls,  the  future  state,  and  the  nature  of  God. 
ioft,  at  last,  1  understood,  that  his  averseness  to  hypocrisy  made  him  pur- 
kpiefy  conceal  the  most  of  such  of  his  practical  thoughts  and  works ;  as  the 
ipdd  now  findeth  by  his  Contemplations,  and  other  writings."  Baxter's 
UsUer  to  Stephens. 
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very  religious  man,  might  cast  a  reproach  on  the  profession  of  it, 
and  give  great  advantages  to  impious  men  to  blaspheme  the 
name  of  God.  But  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  and  he  lived 
not  only  free  of  blemishes,  or  scandal,  but  shined  in  all  the  parts 
of  his  conversation.  And  perhaps  the  distrust  he  was  in  of 
himself,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  purity  of  his  life ;  for  he 
being  thereby  obliged  to  be  more  watchful  over  himself,  and  to 
depend  more  on  the  aids  of  the  spirit  of  God,  no  wonder  if  that 
humble  temper  produced  those  excellent  effects  in  him. 

He  had  a  soul  enlarged  and  raised  above  that  mean  appetite  of 
loving  money,  which  is  generally  the  root  of  all  evil.  He  did  not 
take  the  profits  that  he  might  have  had  by  his  practice ;  for  in 
common  cases,  when  those  who  came  to  ask  his  counsel  gave  him 
a  piece,  he  used  to  give  back  the  half,  and  so  made  ten  shillings 
his  fee  in  ordinary  matters,  that  did  not  require  much  time  or 
study.  If  he  saw  a  cause  was  unjust,  he,  for  a  great  while, 
would  not  meddle  further  in  it,  but  to  give  his  advice  that  it 
was  so :  if  the  parties,  after  that,  would  go  on,  they  were  to  seek 
another  counsellor,  for  he  would  assist  none  in  acts  of  injustice : 
if  he  found  the  cause  doubtful,  or  weak  in  point  of  law,  he  always 
advised  his  clients  to  agree  their  business:  yet  afterwards  he 
abated  much  of  the  scrupulosity  he  had  about  causes  that  ap- 
peared at  first  view  unjust,  upon  this  occasion :  There  were  two 
causes  brought  to  him,  which  by  the  ignorance  of  the  party,  or 
their  attorney,  were  so  ill  represented  to  him  that  they  seemed 
to  be  very  bad;  but  he  enquiring  more  narrowly  into  them, 
found  they  were  really  very  good  and  just:  so  after  this  he 
slackened  much  *  of  his  former  strictness,  of  refusing  to  meddle 
in  causes  upon  the  ill  circumstances  that  appeared  in  tliem 
at  first. 

In  his  pleading  he  abhorred  those  too  common  faults  of  mis- 
reciting  evidences,  quoting  precedents,  or  books  falsely,  or 
asserting  things  confidently ;  by  which  ignorant  juries,  or  weak 
judges,  are  too  often  wrought  on.  He  pleaded  with  the  same 
sincerity  that  he  used  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life,  and  used  to 

*  He  slackened  miicA.]  Compare  above,  p.  531.  "Judge  Hale  would  teO 
me  that  bishop  Usher  was  much  prejudiced  against  lawyers,  beeauie  the 
worst  causes  find  their  advocates;  but  that  he  and  Mr.  Selden  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  reasons  of  it,  to  his  satisfaction.*'  Baxter's  Letter  to 
Mr,  Stephens,  See  Hale's  Moral,  Sfc,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  See  Index,  art 
Barristers, 
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say,  ^'  it  was  as  great  a  dishonour  as  a  man  was  capable  of,  that 
for  a  little  money  he  was  to  be  hired  to  say  or  do  otherwise 
tium  as  he  thought.''^  All  this  he  ascribed  to  the  unmea- 
surable  desire  of  heaping  up  wealth,  which  corrupted  the  souls 
of  some  that  seemed  to  be  otherwise  born  and  made  for  great 
tilings. 

When  he  was  a  practitioner,  differences  were  often  referred  to 
bim  which  he  settled ;  but  would  accept  of  no  reward  for  his 
pains,  though  offered  by  both  parties  together,  after  the  agree- 
ment was  made ;  for  he  said,  ''  in  those  cases  he  was  made  a 
judge,  and  a  judge  ought  to  take  no  money .''^  If  they  told 
lum,  ^'  he  lost  much  of  his  time  in  considering  their  business, 
and  so  ought  to  be  acknowledged  for  it,^  his  answer  was,  (as 
<Hie  that  heard  it  told  me,)  ^'  can  I  spend  my  time  better  than 
V  to  make  people  friends !  must  I  have  no  time  allowed  me  to  do 
:    good  in  V 

He  was  naturally  a  quick  man,  yet  by  much  practice  on  him- 
I  ftdf,  he  subdued  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  never  run 
,'  mddenly  into  any  conclusion  concerning  any  matter  of  impor- 
i  tuioe.  Festina  lente  was  his  beloved  motto,  which  he  ordered  to 
)  be  engraven  on  the  head  of  his  staff:  and  was  often  heard  say, 
f.  **  that  he  had  observed  many  witty  men  run  into  great  errors, 
\  because  they  did  not  give  themselves  time  to  think;  but  the 
beat  of  imagination  making  some  notions  appear  in  good  colours 
-  io  them,  they  without  staying  tiU  that  cooled,  were  violently  led 
bjr  the  impulses  it  made  on  them  ;  whereas  calm  and  slow  men 
Krho  pass  for  dull  in  the  common  estimation,  could  search  after 
tmth,  and  find  it  out,  as  with  more  deliberation,  so  with  greater 
eertainty.*^ 

He  bdd  aside  the  tenth  penny  of  all  he  got  for  the  poor,  and 

took  great  care  to  be  well  informed  of  proper  objects  for  his 

diarities ;  and  after  he  was  a  judge,  many  of  the  perquisites  of 

his  place,  as  his  dividend  of  the  rule  and  box-money,  were  sent  by 

bim  to  the  jails,  to  discharge  poor  prisoners,  who  never  knew 

from  whose  hands  their  relief  came.     It  is  also  a  custom  for  the 

marshal  of  the  king^s  bench  to  present  the  judges  of  that  court 

with  a  piece  of  plate  for  a  new-year^s-gift,  that  for  the  chief 

t'  ^istice  being  larger  than  the  rest ;    this  he  intended  to  have 

\  refused,  but  the  other  judges  told  him  it  belonged  to  his  office, 

;   and  tihe  refusing  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  his  successors,  so  he 

persuaded  to  take  it,  but  he  sent  word  to  the  marshal,  that 

vol..  IV.  p  p 
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instead  of  plate,  he  should  bring  him  the  value  of  it  in  money  ; 
and  when  he  received  it,  he  immediately  sent  it  to  the  prisons, 
for  the  reUef  and  discharge  of  the  poor  there.  He  usually  invited 
his  poor  neighbours  to  dine  with  him,  and  made  them  sit  at  table 
with  himself :  and  if  any  of  them  were  sick,  so  that  they  could 
not  come  he  would  send  meat  warm  to  them  from  his  table :  and 
he  did  not  only  relieve  the  poor  in  his  own  parish,  but  sent  sup- 
plies to  the  neighbouring  parishes,  as  there  was  occasion  for  it : 
and  he  treated  them  all  with  the  tenderness  and  familiarity  that 
became  one  who  considered  they  were  of  the  same  nature  with 
himself,  and  were  reduced  to  no  other  necessities  but  such  as  he 
himself  might  be  brought  to.  But  for  common  beggars,  if  any  of 
these  came  to  him  as  he  was  in  his  walks,  when  he  lived  in  the 
country,  he  would  ask  such  as  were  capable  of  working,  "  why 
they  went  about  so  idly  V*  If  they  answered,  "  it  was  because 
they  could  find  no  work,''  he  often  sent  them  to  some  field,  to 
gather  all  the  stones  in  it,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap,  and  then 
would  pay  them  liberally  for  their  pains :  this  being  done,  he 
used  to  send  his  carts,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  such 
places  of  the  highway  as  needed  mending. 

But  when  he  was  in  town,  he  dealt  his  charities  very  liberally, 
even  among  the  street-beggars ;  and  when  some  told  him,  "  that 
he  thereby  encouraged  idleness,  and  that  most  of  these  were 
notorious  cheats,"  he  used  to  answer,  "  that  he  believed  most  of 
them  were  such ;  but  among  them  there  were  some  that  were 
great  objects  of  charity,  and  pressed  with  grievous  necessities ; 
and  that  he  had  rather  give  his  alms  to  twenty,  who  might  be 
perhaps  rogues,  than  that  one  of  the  other  sort  should  perish  for 
want  of  that  small  reUef  which  he  gave  them.''' 

He  loved  building  much,  which  he  afiected  chiefly,  because  it 
employed  many  poor  people  :  but  one  thing  was  observed  in  aU 
his  buildings,  that  the  changes  he  made  in  his  houses,  were 
always  from  magnificence  to  usefulness,  for  he  avoided  every 
thing  that  looked  like  pomp,  or  vanity,  even  in  the  walls  of  his 
houses.  He  had  good  judgment  in  architecture,  and  an  excellent 
faculty  in  contriving  well. 

He  was  a  gentle  landlord  to  all  his  tenants,  and  was  ever  ready 
upon  any  reasonable  complaints,  to  make  abatements ;  for  he 
was  merciful  as  well  as  righteous.  One  instance  of  this  was,  of  a 
widow  that  lived  in  London,  and  had  a  small  estate  near  his 
house  in  the  country,  from  which  her  rents  were  ill  returned  to 
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iti  her,  and  at  a  cost  which  she  could  not  well  bear :  so  she  bemoaned 
|i  herself  to  him ;  and  he,  according  to  his  readiness  to  assist  all 
;  poor  people,  told  her,  "  he  would  order  his  steward  to  take  up 
J  her  rents,  and  the  returning  them  should  cost  her  nothing.**'  But 
..  after  that,  when  there  was  a  falling  of  rents  in  that  country,  so 
.  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  abatements  to  the  tenant,  yet  he 
r  would  have  it  to  lie  on  himself,  and  made  the  widow  be  paid  her 
i;  rent  as  formerly. 

^  Another  remarkable  instance  of  his  justice  and  goodness  was, 
that  when  he  found  ill  money  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  he 
,.  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  vented  again ;  for  he  thought  it  was 
f  no  excuse  for  him  to  put  false  money  in  other  people'^s  hands, 
y  because  some  had  put  it  in  his.  A  great  heap  of  this  he  had 
4gfttiiered  together,  for  many  had  so  far  abused  his  goodness,  as 
$  io  mix  base  money  among  the  fees  that  were  given  him.  It  is 
^.  fike  he  intended  to  have  destroyed  it,  but  some  thieves  who  had 
observed  it,  broke  into  his  chamber  and  stole  it,  thinking  they 
liad  got  a  prize,  which  he  used  to  tell  with  some  pleasure,  ima- 
[■  gining  how  they  found  themselves  deceived,  when  they  perceived 
what  sort  of  booty  they  had  fallen  on '. 

After  he  was  made  a  judge,  he  would  needs  pay  more  for  every 
piorchase  he  made  than  it  was  worth.  If  it  had  been  but  a  horse 
lie  was  to  buy,  he  would  have  outbid  the  price :  and  when  some 
Mpresented  to  him,  that  he  made  ill  bargains,  he  said,  it  became 
joiges  to  pay  more  for  what  they  bought  than  the  true  value, 
tiiat  so  those  with  whom  they  dealt  might  not  think  they  had 
anj  right  to  their  favour,  by  having  sold  such  things  to  them  at 
an  easy  rate :  and  said  it  was  suitable  to  the  reputation  which 
a  judge  ought  to  preserve,  to  make  such  bargains,  that  the 
world  might  see  they  were  not  too  well  used  upon  some  secret 
aeoount. 

In  sum,  his  estate  did  shew  how  little  he  had  minded  the 

liaising  a  great  fortune ;  for  from  a  hundred  pound  a  year,  he 

aised  it  not  quite  to  nine  hundred,  and  of  this  a  very  consider- 

itfde  part  came  in  by  his  share  of  Mr.  Selden^s  estate ;  yet  this, 

t '  *  TUcy  had  fallen  on.]  "  This/'  (says  bishop  Jebb,  in  the  notes  to  his 
^;^i^tkm  of  Burnet* s  lAves,  Characters,  Sfc.  1833.  8vo.  p.  98.)  "  which 
'  Inmefe  mentions  as  a  'remarkable  instance'  of  integrity,  even  in  such  a 
craoo  at  sir  Matthew  Hale,  is  now  regarded  as  the  ordinary  habit  of 
^^Mf  one  that  pretends  to  the  rank,  or  name  of  a  gentleman"  (or  a 
'^Christian). 

pp  2 
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considering  bis  great  practice  while  a  counsellor,  and  his  con- 
stant, frugal,  and  modest  way  of  living,  was  but  a  small  for- 
tune \  In  the  share  that  fell  to  him  by  Mr.  Selden'^s  will,  one 
memorable  thing  was  done  by  him,  with  the  other  executors,  by 
which  they  both  shewed  their  regard  to  their  dead  friend,  and 
their  love  of  the  public.  His  library  was  valued  at  some  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious 
collections  in  Europe :  so  they  resolved  to  keep  this  intire,  for 
the  honour  of  Selden'^s  memory,  and  gave  it  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  where  a  noble  room  was  added  to  the  former  libraiy  for 
its  reception,  and  all  due  respects  have  been  since  shewed  by  that 
great  and  learned  body  to  those  their  worthy  benefactors,  who 
not  only  parted  so  generously  with  this  great  treasure,  but  were 
a  little  put  to  it  how  to  oblige  them,  without  crossing  the  will  of 
their  dead  friend.  Mr.  Selden  had  once  intended  to  give  his 
library  to  that  university,  and  had  left  it  so  by  his  will ;  but 
having  occasion  for  a  manuscript,  which  belonged  to  their  library, 
they  asked  of  him  a  bond  of  a  thousand  pound  for  its  restitution ; 
this  he  took  so  ill  at  their  hands,  that  he  struck  out  that  part  of 
his  will  by  which  he  had  given  them  his  library,  and  with  some 
passion  declared  "  they  should  never  have  it.^  The  executors 
stuck  at  this  a  little,  but  having  considered  better  of  it,  came  to 
this  resolution ;  that  they  were  to  be  the  executors  of  Mr.  Sel- 
den'^s  will,  and  not  of  his  passion ;  so  they  made  good  what  he 
had  intended  in  cold  blood,  and  passed  over  what  his  passion  had 
suggested  to  him. 

The  parting  with  so  many  excellent  books  would  have  been  as 
uneasy  to  our  judge,  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  could  be,  if  a 
pious  regard  to  his  friend'*s  memory  had  not  prevailed  over  him ; 
for  he  valued  books  and  manuscripts  above  all  things  in  the 
world.  He  himself  had  made  a  great  and  rare  collection  of 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  law  of  England ;  he  was  forty  years 
in  gathering  it :  he  himself  said  it  cost  him  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  calls  it  in  his  will,  ^'  a  treasure  worth  having  and 
keeping,  and  not  fit  for  every  man'^s  view.'**  These  all  he  left  to 
LincolnVInn,  and  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  curious 


7  But  a  small  fortune.']  '<  I  wondered,  when  he  told  me  how  small  lot 
estate  was,  after  such  ways  of  getting  as  were  before  him :  but  as  he  had 
little,  and  desired  little,  so  he  was  content  with  little ;  and  suited  his  dwelling; 
table,  and  retinue  thereto/'     Baxter's  Letter  to  Mr,  Stephens, 
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to  search  into  such  things,  there  shall  be  a  catalogue  of  them 
added  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

By  all  these  instances  it  does  appear,  how  much  he  was  raised 
above  the  world,  or  the  love  of  it.  But  having  thus  mastered 
things  without  him,  his  next  study  was  to  overcome  his  own  incli- 
nations. He  was,  as  he  said  himself,  naturally  passionate ;  I  add, 
€U  he  said  himssl/,  for  that  appeared  by  no  other  evidence,  save  that 
sometimes  his  colour  would  rise  a  little;  but  he  so  governed 
himself,  that  they  who  lived  long  about  him,  have  told  me  they 
never  saw  him  disordered  with  anger,  though  he  met  with  some 
trials,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  as  little  able  to  bear,  as  any 
whatsoever.  There  was  one  who  did  him  a  great  injury,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  who  coming  afterwards  to  him  for 
his  advice  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  he  gave  it  very  frankly 
to  him,  but  would  accept  of  no  fee  for  it,  and  thereby  shewed 
both  that  he  could  forgive  as  a  Christian,  and  that  he  had  the 
soul  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  not  to  take  money  of  one  that  had 
wronged  him  so  heinously.  And  when  he  was  asked  by  one, 
*^  how  he  could  use  a  man  so  kindly,  that  had  wronged  him  so 
much  ;'*'*  his  answer  was,  "  he  thanked  God  he  had  learned  to 
forget  injuries."  And  besides  the  great  temper  he  expressed  in 
all  his  public  employments,  in  his  family  he  was  a  very  gentle 
master.  He  was  tender  of  all  his  servants :  he  never  turned  any 
away,  except  they  were  so  faulty,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  re- 
claiming them.  When  any  of  them  had  been  long  out  of  the  way, 
or  had  neglected  any  part  of  their  duty,  he  would  not  see  them 
at  their  first  coming  home,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  next  day, 
lest  when  his  displeasure  was  quick  upon  him,  he  might  have 
chid  them  indecently ;  and  when  he  did  reprove  them,  he  did  it 
with  that  sweetness  and  gravity,  that  it  appeared  he  was  more 
concerned  for  their  having  done  a  fault,  than  for  the  offence 
given  by  it  to  himself.  But  if  they  became  immoral  or  unruly, 
then  he  turned  them  away,  for  he  said,  "he  that  by  his  place 
ought  to  punish  disorders  in  other  people,  must  by  no  means 
suffer  them  in  his  own  house."  He  advanced  his  servants  accord- 
ing to  the  time  they  had  been  about  him,  and  would  never  give 
occasion  to  envy  amongst  them,  by  raising  the  younger  clerks 
above  those  who  had  been  longer  with  him.  He  treated  them 
all  with  great  affection,  rather  as  a  friend,  than  a  master,  giving 
them  often  good  advice  and  instruction.  He  made  those  who 
had  good  places  under  him,  give  some  of  their  profits  to  the 
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other  servants,  who  had  nothing  but  their  wages.  When  he  made 
his  will,  he  left  legacies  to  every  one  of  them ;  but  he  expressed 
a  more  particular  kindness  for  one  of  them,  Robert  Gibbon,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.  in  whom  he  had  that  confidence,  that 
he  left  him  one  of  his  executors.  I  the  rather  mention  him, 
because  of  his  noble  gratitude  to  his  worthy  benefactor  and 
master :  for  he  has  been  so  careful  to  preserve  his  memory,  that 
as  he  set  those  on  me,  at  whose  desire  I  undertook  to  write  his 
life,  so  he  has  procured  for  me  a  great  part  of  those  memorials 
and  informations,  out  of  which  I  have  composed  it. 

The  judge  was  of  a  most  tender  and  compassionate  nature. 
This  did  eminently  appear  in  his  trying  and  giving  sentence  upon 
criminals,  in  which  he  was  strictly  careful,  that  not  a  circum- 
stance should  be  neglected,  which  might  any  way  clear  the  fact. 
He  behaved  himself  with  that  regard  to  the  prisoners,  which 
became  both  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  and  the  pity  that  was  due  to 
men,  whose  lives  lay  at  stake,  so  that  nothing  of  jearing  or  unrea- 
sonable severity  fell  from  him.  He  also  examined  the  witnesses 
in  the  softest  manner,  taking  care  that  they  should  be  put  under 
no  confusion,  which  might  disorder  their  memory :  and  he  sunmied 
all  the  evidence  so  equally  when  he  charged  the  jury,  that  the 
criminals  themselves  never  complained  of  him.  When  it  came  to 
him  to  give  sentence,  he  did  it  with  that  composedness  and 
decency,  and  his  speeches  to  the  prisoners  directing  them  to 
prepare  for  death,  were  so  weighty,  so  free  of  all  affectation,  and 
so  serious  and  devout,  that  many  loved  to  go  to  the  trials  when 
he  sate  judge,  to  be  edified  by  his  speeches,  and  behaviour  in 
them,  and  used  to  say,  "  they  heard  very  few  such  sermons.'*'' 

But  though  the  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  death  was  the 
piece  of  his  employment  that  went  most  against  the  grain  with 
him ;  yet  in  that  he  could  never  be  mollified  to  any  tenderness 
which  hindered  justice.  When  he  was  once  pressed  to  recom- 
mend some  (whom  he  had  condemned)  to  his  majesty'^s  mercy 
and  pardon ;  he  answered,  "  he  could  not  think  they  deserved  a 
pardon,  whom  he  himself  adjudged  to  die :"  so  that  all  he  would 
do  in  that  kind  was  to  give  the  king  a  true  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fact,  after  which  his  majesty  was  to  consider 
whether  he  would  interpose  his  mercy,  or  let  justice  take  place. 

His  mercifulness  extended  even  to  his  beasts ;  for  when  the 
horses  that  he  had  kept  long  grew  old,  he  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  sold,  or  much  wrought,  but  ordered  his  men  to  turn 
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them  loose  on  his  grounds,  and  put  them  only  to  easy  work, 
Boch  as  going  to  market  and  the  like :  he  used  old  dogs  also  with 
the  same  care.  His  shepherd  having  one  that  was  become  blind 
with  age,  he  intended  to  have  killed  or  lost  him,  but  the  judge 
coming  to  hear  of  it,  made  one  of  his  servants  bring  him  home, 
and  fed  him  till  he  died.  And  he  was  scarce  ever  seen  more  angry 
than  with  one  of  his  servants  for  neglecting  a  bird  that  he  kept, 
80  that  it  died  for  want  of  food. 

He  was  a  great  encourager  of  all  young  persons  that  he 

saw  followed  their  books  diligently,  to  whom  he  used  to  give 

directions  concerning  the  method  of  their  study,  with  a  humanity 

and  sweetness,  that  wrought  much  on  all  that  came  near  him : 

and  in  a  smiling  pleasant  way,  he  would  admonish  them,  if  he 

•aw  any  thing  amiss  in  them :  particularly  if  they  went  too  fine 

in  their  clothes,  he  would  tell  them,  "  it  did  not  become  their 

|Mt>fe88ion.'*^     He  was  not  pleased  to  see  students  wear  long 

perriwigs,  or  attorneys  go  with  swords ;  so  that  such  young  men 

as  would  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  those  vanities,  when  they 

r    went  to  him  laid  them  aside,  and  went  as  plain  as  they  could, 

I    to  avoid  the  reproof  which  they  knew  they  might  otherwise 

:.,,  oxpect. 

I  He  was  very  free  and  communicate  in  his  discourse,  which  he 
most  eonmionly  fixed  on  some  good  and  useful  subject,  and  loved 
r  for  an  hour  or  two  at  night  to  be  visited  by  some  of  his  friends. 
He  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing  with  affectation,  but  used  a 
simplicity,  that  was  both  natural  to  himself,  and  very  easy  to 
others :  and  though  he  never  studied  the  modes  of  civility,  or 
court  breeding,  yet  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  rude  or  harsh 
with  any,  except  he  were  impertinently  addressed  to  in  matters 
<»f  justice ;  then  he  would  raise  his  voice  a  little,  and  so  shake  off 
those  importunities. 

In  his  furniture,  and  the  service  of  his  table,  and  way  of  living, 
he  liked  the  old  plainness  so  weU,  that  as  he  would  set  up  none  of 
the  new  fashions,  so  he  rather  affected  a  coarseness  in  the  use  of 
the  old  ones :  which  was  more  the  effect  of  his  philosophy  than 
disposition,  for  he  loved  fine  things  too  much  at  first.  He  was 
always  of  an  equal  temper,  rather  cheerful  than  merry.  Many 
wondered  to  see  the  evenness  of  his  deportment,  in  some  very 
sad  passages  of  his  life. 

Having  lost  one  of  his  sons,  the  manner  of  whose  death  had 
some  grievous  circumstances  in  it,  one  coming  to  see  him  and 
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condole,  he  said  to  him,  'Hhose  were  the  effects  of  living  long; 
such  must  look  to  see  many  sad  and  unacceptable  things  ;*"  and 
having  said  that,  he  went  to  other  discourses,  with  his  ordinaiy 
freedom  of  mind ;  for  though  he  had  a  temper  so  tender,  that 
sad  things  were  apt  enough  to  make  deep  impressions  upon  him, 
yet  the  regard  he  had  to  the  wisdom  and  providence  of  God,  and 
the  just  estimate  he  made  of  external  things,  did  to  admiration 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  and  he  gave  no  occasion,  by 
idleness,  to  melancholy  to  corrupt  his  spirit,  but  by  the  perpetual 
bent  of  his  thoughts,  he  knew  well  how  to  divert  them  from  being 
oppressed  with  the  excesses  of  sorrow. 

He  had  a  generous  and  noble  idea  of  God  in  his  mind,  and  this 
he  found  did  above  all  other  considerations  preserve  his  quiet. 
And  indeed  that  was  so  well  established  in  him,  that  no  accidents, 
how  sudden  soever,  were  observed  to  discompose  him :  of  which 
an  eminent  man  of  that  profession  gave  me  this  instance.  In  the 
year  1666,  an  opinion  did  run  through  the  nation,  that  the  end 
of  the  world  *  would  come  that  year.  This,  whether  set  on  by 
astrologers,  or  advanced  by  those  who  thought  it  might  have  some 
relation  to  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Revelation,  or  promoted 
by  men  of  ill  design,  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  had  spread 
mightily  among  the  people ;  and  judge  Hale  going  that  year  the 
western  circuit,  it  happened,  that  as  he  was  on  the  bench  at  the 
assizes,  a  most  terrible  storm  fell  out  very  unexpectedly,  accom- 
panied with  such  flashes  of  lightning,  and  claps  of  thunder,  that 
the  like  will  hardly  fall  out  in  an  age ;  upon  which  a  whisper  or 
a  rumour  ran  through  the  crowd,  that  now  was  the  world  to  end, 
and  the  day  of  judgment  to  begin,  and  at  this  there  followed  a 
general  consternation  in  the  wliole  assembly,  and  all  men  forgot 
the  business  they  were  met  about,  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
prayers :  this,  added  to  the  horror  raised  by  the  storm,  looked 
very  dismally ;  in  so  much  that  my  author,  a  man  of  no  ordinaiy 

^  End  of  the  tror/ci.]  In  Wren's  Parentalia,  p.  146^  is  inserted,  what  is 
called  "  a  prophetic  observation,  copied  from  the  dean's  own  hand/'  (Dr. 
Christopher  Wren,  dean  of  Windsor,)  **  in  a  small  note-book  of  his,  written, 
as  it  should  seem,  in  the  year  1G23.  He  died  in  1658,  viz.  eight  years  before 
the  fire  of  London." — Latinse  literae  numerales  nullae  sunt  prseter  has  septan 
nobis  adhuc  in  usu  quotidiano, 

M  DC  LXVI. 

"  Note.  That  all  the  numeral  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue  can  make  up  but 
1666  ;  so  that  when  the  odd  666  are  completed  in  the  years  of  Christ,  it  may 
bode  some  ominous  matter,  and  perhaps  the  last  end.*' 
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resolution,  and  firmness  of  mind,  confessed  it  made  a  :)ss,  which  he 
sion  on  himself.  But  he  told  me,  that  he  did  obsenhim. 
was  not  a  whit  affected,  and  was  going  on  with  the  busin?ourse  of 
court  in  his  ordinary  manner ;  from  which  he  made  this  cofrom 
sion,  that  his  thoughts  were  so  well  fixed,  that  he  believed  if  tht! 
world  had  been  really  to  end,  it  would  have  given  him  no  consi- 
derable disturbance. 

But  I  shall  now  conclude  all  that  I  shall  say  concerning  him, 
with  what  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
sent  me  as  an  abstract  of  the  character  he  had  made  of  him,  upon 
long  observation,  and  much  converse  with  him.  It  was  sent  me, 
that  from  thence,  with  the  other  materials,  I  might  make  such  a 
representation  of  him  to  the  world,  as  he  indeed  deserved ;  but  I 
resolved  not  to  shred  it  out  in  parcels,  but  to  set  it  down  entirely 
as  it  was  sent  me,  hoping  that  as  the  reader  will  be  much  delighted 
with  it,  so  the  noble  person  that  sent  it,  will  not  be  offended  with 
me  for  keeping  it  entire,  and  setting  it  in  the  best  light  I  could. 
It  begins  abruptly,  being  designed  to  supply  the  defects  of  others, 
from  whom  I  had  earlier  and  more  copious  informations. 

*'  He  would  never  be  brought  to  discourse  of  public  matters  in 
private  conversation ;  but  in  questions  of  law,  when  any  young 
lawyer  put  a  case  to  him,  he  was  very  communicative ;  especially 
while  he  was  at  the  bar :  but  when  he  came  to  the  bench,  he 
grew  more  reserved,  and  would  never  suffer  his  opinion  in  any 
case  to  be  known,  till  he  was  obliged  to  declare  it  judicially ;  and 
he  concealed  his  opinion  in  great  cases  so  carefully,  that  the  rest 
of  the  judges  in  the  same  court  could  never  perceive  it :  his  reason 
was,  because  every  judge  ought  to  give  sentence  according  to  his 
own  persuasion  and  conscience,  and  not  to  be  swayed  by  any 
respect  or  deference  to  another  man^s  opinion :  and  by  this  means 
it  happened  sometimes,  that  when  all  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
had  delivered  their  opinions,  and  agreed  in  their  reasons  and 
arguments,  yet  he  coming  to  speak  last,  and  differing  in  judgment 
from  them,  hath  expressed  himself  with  so  much  weight  and  soli- 
dity, that  the  barons  have  immediately  retracted  their  votes,  and 
concurred  with  him.  He  hath  sat  as  a  judge  in  all  the  courts  of 
law,  and  in  two  of  them  as  chief;  but  still  wherever  he  sat,  all 
business  of  consequence  followed  him,  and  no  man  was  content  to 
sit  down  by  the  judgment  of  any  other  court,  till  the  case  was 
brought  before  him,  to  see  whether  he  were  of  the  same  mind : 
and  his  opinion  being  once  known,  men  did  readily  acquiesce  in  it ; 
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condole,  he  8%i.y  rarely  seen,  that  any  man  attempted  to  bring  it 
such  must  1q»^  and  he  that  did  so,  did  it  upon  great  disadvantages, 
having  s^^ays  looked  upon  as  a  very  contentious  person ;  so  that 
freed[ft^icero  says  of  Brutus,  did  very  often  happen  to  him,  Etiam 
^^^fuos  contra  statuit  cpquos  placatosque  dimisit. 

"  Nor  did  men  reverence  his  judgment  and  opinion  in  courts  of 
law  only,  but  his  authority  was  as  great  in  courts  of  equity,  and 
the  same  respect  and  submission  was  paid  him  there  too.  And 
this  appeared  not  only  in  his  own  court  of  equity  in  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  but  in  the  Chancery  too ;  for  thither  he  was  often  caJled 
to  advise  and  assist  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  for  the 
time  being ;  and  if  the  cause  were  of  difficult  examination,  or  in- 
tricated  and  entangled  with  variety  of  settlements,  no  man  ever 
shewed  a  more  clear  and  discerning  judgment :  if  it  were  of  great 
value,  and  great  persons  interested  in  it,  no  man  shewed  greater 
courage  and  integrity  in  laying  aside  all  respect  of  persons.  Whra 
he  came  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he  always  put  his  discourse  into 
such  a  method,  that  one  part  of  it  gave  light  to  the  other ;  and 
where  the  proceedings  of  Chancery  might  prove  inconvenient  to 
the  subject,  he  never  spared  to  observe  and  reprove  them.  And 
from  his  observations  and  discourses  the  Chancery  hath  taken 
occasion  to  establish  many  of  those  rules,  by  which  it  governs 
itself  at  this  day. 

^^  He  did  look  upon  equity  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and 
one  of  the  grounds  of  it ;  and  therefore,  as  near  as  he  could,  he 
did  always  reduce  it  to  certain  rules  and  principles,  that  men  might 
study  it  as  a  science,  and  not  think  the  administration  of  it  had 
any  thing  arbitrary  in  it.  Thus  eminent  was  this  man  in  every 
station,  and  into  what  court  soever  he  was  called,  he  quickly  made 
it  appear  that  he  deserved  the  chief  seat  there. 

"  As  great  a  law}'er  as  he  was,  he  would  never  suffer  the  strict- 
ness of  law  to  prevail  against  conscience ;  as  great  a  chancellor 
as  he  was,  he  would  make  use  of  all  the  niceties  and  subtilties  in 
law,  when  it  tended  to  support  right  and  equity.  But  nothing 
was  more  admirable  in  him,  than  his  patience :  he  did  not  affect 
the  reputation  of  quickness  and  dispatch,  by  a  hasty  and  captious 
hearing  of  the  counsel :  he  would  bear  with  the  meanest,  and  gave 
every  man  his  full  scope,  thinking  it  much  better  to  lose  time  than 
patience.  In  summing  up  of  an  evidence  to  a  jury,  he  would 
always  require  the  bar  to  interrupt  him  if  he  did  mistake,  and  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  it,  if  he  did  forget  the  least  circumstance ; 
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tmOBoe  judges  have  been  disturbed  at  this  as  a  rudeness,  which  he 
-always  looked  upon  as  a  service  and  respect  done  to  him. 
>  ^^  His  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continual  course  of 
Jibour  and  industry ;  and  when  he  could  borrow  any  time  from 
tfhe  public  service,  it  was  wholly  employed  either  in  philosophical 
^  divine  meditations,  and  even  that  was  a  public  service  too  as  it 
j^mth  proved ;  for  they  have  occasioned  his  writing  of  such  trea- 
as  are  become  the  choicest  entertainment  of  wise  and  good 
and  the  world  hath  reason  to  wish  that  more  of  them  were 
ited.  He  that  considers  the  active  part  of  his  life,  and  with 
unwearied  diligence  and  application  of  mind  he  dispatched 
men^s  business  which  came  under  his  care,  will  wonder  how  he 
find  any  time  for  contemplation :  he  that  considers  again 
wurious  studies  he  passed  through,  and  the  many  collections 
obfiervations  he  hath  made,  may  as  justly  wonder  how  he  could 
any  time  for  action :  but  no  man  can  wonder  at  the  exem- 
piety  and  innocence  of  such  a  life  so  spent  as  this  was, 
as  he  was  careful  to  avoid  every  idle  word,  so  it  is  mani- 
he  never  spent  an  idle  day.  They  who  came  far  short  of  this 
kt  man,  will  be  apt  enough  to  think  that  this  is  a  panegyric, 
ih  indeed  is  a  history,  and  but  a  little  part  of  that  history 
was  with  great  truth  to  be  related  of  him.  Men  who  de- 
of  attaining  such  perfection,  are  not  willing  to  believe  that 
man  else  did  ever  arrive  at  such  a  height. 
**  He  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  age,  and  might  have  had 
practice  he  pleased,  but  though  he  did  most  conscientiously 
the  labours  of  his  profession,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  de> 
the  gain  of  it ;  and  of  those  profits  which  he  would  allow 
to  receive,  he  always  set  apart  a  tenth  penny  for  the  poor, 
ich  he  ever  dispensed  with  that  secrecy,  that  they  who  were 
ived,  seldom  or  never  knew  their  benefactor.  He  took  more 
to  avoid  the  honours  and  preferments  of  the  gown,  than 
lers  do  to  compass  them.  His  modesty  was  beyond  all  exam- 
for  where  some  men  who  never  attained  to  half  his  know- 
have  been  pufied  up  with  a  high  conceit  of  themselves,  and 
kve  affected  all  occasions  of  raising  their  own  esteem  by  depre- 
other  men ;  he  on  the  contrary  was  the  most  obliging 
that  ever  practised :  if  a  young  gentleman  happened  to  be 
pwtained  to  argue  a  point  in  law,  where  he  was  on  the  contrary 
Ipidey  he  would  very  often  mend  the  objections  when  he  came  to 
feiepeai  them,  and  always  commended  the  gentleman  if  there  were 
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room  for  it ;  and  one  good  word  of  his  was  of  more  advantage  to 
a  young  man,  than  all  the  favour  of  the  court  could  be.**^ 

Having  thus  far  pursued  his  history  and  character,  in  the  pub- 
lic and  exemplary  parts  of  his  life,  without  interrupting  the  thread 
of  the  relation,  with  what  was  private  and  domestic,  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  short  account  of  these. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of 
sir  Henry  Moor,  of  Faly,  in  Berkshire,  grandchild  to  sir  Fr. 
Moor,  Serjeant  at  law ;  by  her  he  had  ten  children ;  the  four  first 
died  young,  the  other  six  lived  to  be  all  married,  and  he  outlived 
them  all,  except  his  eldest  daughter,  and  his  youngest  son,  who 
are  yet  aJive. 

His  eldest  son  Robert,  married  Frances,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Francis  Chock,  of  Avington,  in  Berkshire ;  and  they  both  dying 
in  a  little  time  one  after  another,  left  five  children,  two  sons, 
Matthew  and  Gabriel,  and  three  daughters,  Anne,  Mary,  and 
Frances ;  and  by  the  judge^s  advice,  they  both  made  him  their 
executor ;  so  he  took  his  grand-children  into  his  own  care,  and 
among  them  he  left  his  estate. 

His  second  son  Matthew,  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Matt.  Simmond,  of  Hilsley,  in  Glocestershire,  who  died  soon 
after,  and  left  one  son  behind  him,  named  Matthew. 

His  third  son  Thomas  married  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of 
Christian  le  Bruno,  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  died  without  issue. 

His  fourth  son  Edward,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund Goodyere,  esq.  of  Hey  thorp,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  still  lives; 
he  has  two  sons,  and  three  daughters. 

His  eldest  daughter  Mary,  was  married  to  Edward  Alderly,  of 
Innishannon  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  who  dying,  left 
her  with  two  sons,  and  three  daughters ;  she  is  since  married  to 
Edward  Stephens,  son  to  Edward  Stephens,  esq.  of  Cherington, 
in  Glocestershire.  His  youngest  daughter  Elizabeth,  was  mar- 
ried to  Edward  Webb,  esq.  barrister  at  law ;  she  died,  leaving 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

His  second  wife  was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bishop, 
of  Faly,  in  Berkshire,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  He  gives 
her  a  great  character  in  his  will,  as  a  most  dutiful,  faithful,  and 
loving  wife,  and  therefore  trusted  *  the  breeding  of  his  grand- 

•  And  therrfore  trustedJ]  "  Many  censured  him  for  choosing  his  last  wife 
below  his  quality :  but  the  good  man  more  regarded  his  own  duly  oomfortk 
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diildren  to  her  care,  and  left  her  one  of  his  executors,  to  whom 
lie  joined  sir  Robert  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  So  much  may 
aaffice  of  those  descended  from  him. 

-  In  after-times,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  it  will  be  reckoned 
aM>  small  honor  to  derive  from  him :  and  this  has  made  me  more 
:pArticular  in  reckoning  up  his  issue. — I  shall  next  give  an  ac- 
Wlimt  of  the  issues  of  his  mind,  his  books,  that  are  either  printed, 
JDT  remain  in  manuscript. — For  the  last  of  these,  by  his  will  he 
^as  forbid  the  printing  of  any  of  them  after  his  death,  except 
jlpnch  as  he  should  give  order  for  in  his  life :  but  he  seems  to  have 
phanged  his  mind  afterwards,  and  to  have  left  it  to  the  discretion 
ipf  his  executors,  which  of  them  might  be  printed ;  for  though  he 
not  express  that,  yet  he  ordered  by  a  codicil,  "  that  if  any 
k  of  his  writing,  as  well  touching  the  common  law,  as  other 
ibjects,  should  be  printed ;  then  what  should  be  given  for  the 
eration  of  the  copy,  should  be  divided  into  ten  shares,  of 
ich  be  appointed  seven  to  go  among  his  servants  \  and  three 
those  who  had  copied  them  out,  and  were  to  look  after  the 
ression.*"  The  reason,  as  I  have  understood  it,  that  made 
jilBDi  so  unwilling  to  have  any  of  his  works  printed  after  his  death, 
pRfM,  that  he  apprehended  in  the  licensing  them,  (which  was  ne- 
ry  before  any  book  could  be  lawfully  printed,  by  a  law  then 
force,  but  since  his  death  determined)  some  things  might  have 
struck  out,  or  altered,  which  he  had  observed  not  without 
indignation,  had  been  done  to  a  part  of  the  Reports  of  one 
m  be  had  much  esteemed. 
This  in  matters  of  law,  he  said,  might  prove  to  be  of  such 
ievous  consequence,  that  he  thereupon  resolved  none  of  his 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  licensers ;  and  therefore,  be- 
he  was  not  sure  that  they  should  be  published  without  ex- 
iions  or  interpolations,  he  forbid  the  printing  any  of  them, 

Mhsn  men's  thoughts  and  talk.  As  far  as  I  could  discern,  he  chose  one 
flHj  suitable  to  his  ends;  one  of  his  own  judgment  and  temper,  pru- 
4enl^  and  knring,  and  fit  to  please  him ;  and  that  would  not  draw  on  him 

^ trouble  of  much  acquaintance  and  relations."  Baxter's  iMier  to  Mr, 
Im#. 
*  Awumg  ki$  Mervants,']  "It  showed  his  mean  estate  as  to  riches,  that, 
Ib  Ui  wHl,  he  is  put  to  distribute  the  profits  of  a  book  or  two  when  printed, 
WtDODg  his  friends  and  servants.  Alas !  we  that  are  great  losers  by  printing, 
kmow  that  it  must  be  a  small  gain,  that  must  thus  accrue  to  them.'*  Baxter's 
tidier  to  Mr.  Stephens. 
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in  which  he  afterwards  made  some  alteration,  at  least  he  gave 
occasion  by  his  codicil,  to  infer,  that  he  altered  his  mind. 

This  I  have  the  more  fully  explained,  that  his  last  will  may 
be  no  way  misunderstood,  and  that  his  worthy  executors,  and  hk 
hopeful  grand-children,  may  not  conclude  themselves  to  be  under 
an  indispensable  obligation,  of  depriving  the  public  of  bis  excellent 
writings. 


A  Catalogue  of  all  his  Books  that  are  printed,  and  are  to  be  told  by  WUSam 
ShrotDsbery,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  in  Duke'lane. 

1.  The  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind,  considered  and  examined  aceocd- 

ing  to  the  Light  of  Nature.    Fol. 

2.  Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine.    Part  L     Octavo. 

3.  Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine.    Part  II. 

4.  Difficiles  Nuga,  or  Observations  touching  the  Torricellian  Experiment,  and 

the  various  Solutions  of  the  same,  especially  touching  the  Weight  and 
Elasticity  of  the  Air.     Octavo. 

5.  An  Essay  touching  the  Gravitation,  or  Non-Gravitation  of  Fluid  Bodies, 

and  the  Reasons  thereof.    Octavo. 

6.  Observations  touching  the  Principles  of  Natmral  Motions,  and  especially 

touching  Rarefaction  and  Condensation ;  together  with  a  Reply  to  cer- 
tain Remarks,  touching  the  Gravitation  of  Fluids.    Octavo. 

7.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  written  by  his  Contempomj 

and  Acquaintance,  Cornelius  Nepos,  translated  out  of  his  Fragments; 
together  with  Observations,  pohtical  and  moral,  thereupon.     Octavo. 

8.  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  a  Methodical  Summary  of  the  Principal  Matters 

relating  to  that  Subject.     Octavo. 

Manuscripts  of  his  not  yet  published. 

1 .  Concerning  the  Secondary  Origination  of  Mankind  '.    Fol. 

2.  Concerning  Religion,  5  vols,  in  fol.  viz. 

1.  De  Deo,  Vox  Metaphysica,  Pars  I.  and  II. 

2.  Pars  III.    Vox  Naturae,  Providentiae,  Ethicse,  Conscientise. 

3.  Liber  sextus,  septimus,  octavus. 

4    Pars  IX.    Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their  Evidence  and 

Authority. 
5.  Concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Evidences 

thereof. 

3.  Of  Policy  in  Matters  of  Religion.    Fol. 

4.  De  Anima,  to  Mr.  B.     Fol. 


Origination  of  mankind.^  See  note  at  p.  557. 
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5.  De  Aniina»  Transactions  between  him  and  Mr.  B.    Fol. 

6.  Tentamina,  de  Ortu,  Natura  et  Immortalitate  Animse.    Fol. 

7.  Magnetismus  Magneticus.    Fol. 

8.  Magnetismus  Physicus.    Fol. 

9.  Magnetismus  Divinus. 

10.  De  Generatione  Animalium  et  Vegetabilium.    Fol.    Lat. 

11.  Of  the  Law  of  Nature.     Fol. 

12.  A  Letter  of  Advice  ^  to  his  Grand-children.    Quarto. 

13.  Placita  Coronae.    7  vols.  fol. 

14.  Preparatory  Notes  concerning  the  Rights  of  the  Crown.    Fol. 

15.  Incepta  de  Juribus  Coronse.    FoL 

16.  De  Prerogativa  Regis.    Fol. 

17.  Preparatory  Notes  touching  Parliamentary  Proceedings.    2  vols,  quarto. 

18.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.    Quarto. 

19.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty. 

20.  Touching  Ports  and  Customs.    Fol. 

21.  Of  the  Right  of  the  Bea,  ancl  the  kroA  ^Jzfia^of,  and.  Custom.    FoL 

22.  Concerning  the  Advancement  of  Trade.    Quarto. 

23.  Of  Sheriffs' Accounts.    FoL 

24.  Copies  of  Evidences.    Fol. 

25.  Mr.  Selden's  Discourses.    Octavo. 

26.  Excerpta  ex  Schedis  Seldenianis. 

27*  Journal  of  the  18  and  21  Jacobi  Regis.    Quarto. 
28.  Great  Common-place  Book  of  Reports  or  Cases  in  the  Law,  in  Law 
French.    Fol. 


In  Bundles, 

On  Quod  tibi  fieri,  8cc.   Matt.  vii.  12. 

Touching  Punishments,  in  relation  to  the  Socinian  Controversy. 

Policies  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Concerning  the  Laws  of  England. 

Of  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of  England. 

Touching  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

Upon  Mr.  Hobbs's  Manuscript. 

Concerning  the  Time  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Jewish  Laws. 


In  Quarto, 

Quod  sit  Deus. 

Of  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Soul  and  Body  after  Death. 

Notes  concerning  Matters  of  Law. 


*  Letter  of  Advice.']  This  has  been  printed  since  Burnet  wrote,  and  probably 
others  have  appeared  :  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  list  in  Burnet's  words. 
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7b  these  I  shall  add  the  Catahgite  of  the  Manuscripts,  wkick  he  left  to  tkt 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln* s-Inn,  with  that  part  qfhis  JViU  that  otmeem 
them, 

"  Item,  As  a  testimonj  of  my  honour  and  respect  to  the  Societj  of  lin- 
coln's-Inn,  where  I  had  the  greatest  part  of  my  educatioD;  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  that  honourable  society  the  several  manuscript  lK>ok8,  contained 
in  a  schedule  annexed  to  my  will :  they  are  a  treasure  worth  having  and 
keeping,  which  I  have  been  near  forty  years  in  gathering,  with  veiy  grai 
industry  and  expense.  My  desire  is,  that  they  be  kept  safe,  and  all  together, 
in  remembrance  of  me.  They  were  fit  be  bound  in  leather,  and  diainedL 
and  kept  in  Archives.  I  desire  they  may  not  be  lent  out,  or  disposed  of: 
only  if  I  happen  hereafter  to  have  any  of  my  posterity  of  that  aociety,  tint 
desires  to  transcribe  any  book,  and  give  very  good  caution  to  restore  it  agtia 
in  a  prefixed  time,  such  as  the  benchers  of  that  society  in  council  shiB 
of ;  then,  and  not  otherwise,  only  one  book  at  one  time  maT  be  ln# 

^C^.^hem  by  thejsoffM^,'  ^z'^^Jmietv  ue  no  mora  but  one  book  of  those 
^&s  abroad  out  of  the  library  at  one  time.  They  are  a  treasure  that  an 
not  fit  for  every  man's  view ;  nor  is  every  man  capable  of  making  use  of 
them  :  only  I  would  have  nothing  of  these  books  printed,  but  entirely  pr^ 
served  together,  for  the  use  of  the  industrious  learned  members  of  that 
society." 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Books  given  by  him  to  Lincoln*s-Inn,  according  to  the 

Schedule  *  annexed  to  his  Will. 

Placita  de  tempore  Regis  Johannis.     1  vol.  stitched. 

Placita  coram  Rege  E.  1 .    2  vols. 

Placita  coram  Rege  £.2.     1  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  £.3.    3  vols. 

Placita  coram  Rege  R.  2.     1  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  H.  4.  H.  5.     1  vol. 

Placita  de  Banco,  E.  1.  ab  anno  I.  ad  annum  21.     1  vol. 

Transcripts  of  many  Pleas,  coram  Rege  et  de  Banco  E.  1.     1  vol. 

The  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer,  stiled  Communia,  From  1  E.  3  to  46  E.  5.   3  vols. 

Close  Rolls  of  King  John,  verbatim  of  the  most  material  things.     1  vol. 

The  principal  matters  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  of  H.  3.    Transcribed, 

verbatim,  from  9  H.  3.  to  56  H.  3.    5  vols.    VeUum,  marked  K.  L. 
The  principal  matters  in  the  close  and  patent  Rolls,  E.  I.  with  several  copiei 

and  abstracts  of  Records.     1  vol.  marked  F. 
A  long  book  of  abstracts  of  Records,  by  me. 
Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  from  1  to  10  E.  3.  and  other  Records  of  the  Time  of 

H.  3.     1  vol.  marked  W. 

*  The  Schedule."]  A  somewhat  fuller  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  LincolnV 
Inn  Library,  compiled  by  Philip  Stubbs,  is  published  in  Bernard's  Catalogi 
librorum  manuscriptorum  Anglia  et  Hibemiie,  a.  d.  I697f  but  it  is  very  inco^ 
rect.  A  better  catalogue,  compiled  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hunter,  will  be  found  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records,  presented  to  William  IV. 
in  1837,  p.  352. 
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Cto9%  Rolls  of  15  E.  3.  with  other  Records.    1  vol.  marked  N. 

Close  Rolls  from  17  to  38  E.  3.    2  vols. 

Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  from  40  E.  3.  to  50  E.  3.    1  vol.  marked  B. 

Close  Rolls  of  E.  3.  with  other  Records.    1  vol.  R. 

€3ose  and  Patent  Rolls,  and  Charter  Rolls  in  the  time  of  King  John,  for  the 
Clergy.    1  voL 

A  great  volume  of  Records  of  several  natmres,  6. 

The  Leagues  of  the  Kings  of  England,  tempore  E.  I.E.  2.  E.  3.    1  vol. 

A  Book  of  ancient  Leagues  and  Military  Provisions.     I  vol. 

The  Reports  of  Iters  of  Derhy,  Nottingham  and  Bedford,  transcrihed.     1  vol. 

Itinera  Forest  de  Pickering  et  Lancaster,  transcript,  ex  originali.     1  vol. 

An  ancient  Reading,  very  large,  upon  Charta  de  Forestse,  and  of  the  Forest 
Laws. 

The  T^ranscript  of  the  Iter  Forests  de  Dean.    1  vol. 

Quo  Warranto  and  Liberties  of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  with  the  Pleas  of 
the  Chace  of  Kingswood.    1  vol. 

TVanscript  of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,  Laws  of  the  Army,  Impo- 
sitions and  several  Honours.    1  voL 

Records  of  Patents,  Inqtusitions,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Leicester.     1  vol. 

Muster  and  Military  Provisions  of  all  sorts,  extracted  from  the  Records.    1  vol. 

Gervasius  Tilburiensis,  or  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer.     1  vol. 

The  King's  Title  to  the  Pre-emption  of  'Hn.    A  thin  voL 

Calender  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower.    A  small  vol. 

A  Miscellany  of  divers  Records,  Orders,  and  other  things  of  various  Natures, 
marked  E.     1  vol. 

Another  of  the  like  nature,  in  leather  cover.     1  vol. 

A  Book  of  divers  Records  and  things  relating  to  the  Chancery.     1  vol. 

Titles  of  Honour  and  Pedigrees,  especially  touching  Clifford.     1  vol. 

History  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  collected  by  me.     1  vol. 

Certain  Collections  touching  "Htles  of  Honour.     1  vol. 

Copies  of  several  Records  touching  Premunire.     1  vol. 

Extract  of  Commissions,  tempore  H.  7.  H.  8.  R.  and  the  Proceeding's  in  the 
Court  Military,  between  Ray  and  Ramsay.     1  vol. 

Petitions  in  Parliament,  tempore  E.  I.E.  2.  E.  3.  H.  4.    3  vols. 

Sunmions  of  Parliament,  from  49  H.  3.  to  22  E.  4.    3  vols. 

The  Parliament  Rolls,  from  the  beginning  of  E  1.  to  the  End  of  R.  3.  In 
19  vols.  viz.  One  of  E.  1.  One  of  E.  2.  with  the  Ordinations;  Two  of 
E.  3.  Three  of  R.  2.  Two  of  H.  4.  Two  of  H.  5.  Four  of  H.  6.  Three  of 
E.  4.  One  of  R.  3.  all  transcribed  at  large. 

Mr.  Elsing's  book  touching  Proceedings  in  Pai'liament.     1  vol. 

Noy's  Collection  touching  the  King's  Supplies.     1  vol.  stitched. 

A  Book  of  various  Collections  out  of  Records  and  the  Register  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Claymes  at  the  Coronation  of  R.  2.     1  vol. 

Transcript  of  Bishop  Ussher's  Notes,  principally  concerning  Chronology. 
3  large  vols. 
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1  vol. 
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Matthew  Ha  lb. 


CONCLUSION. 

IJThus  lived  and  died  sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  renowned  lord  chief 
ttice  of  England.  He  had  one  of  the  blessings  of  virtue  in  the 
^liest  measure  of  any  of  the  age,  that  does  not  always  follow  it, 
;h  was,  that  he  was  universally  much  valued  and  admired  by 
of  all  sides  and  persuasions :  for  as  none  could  hate  him  but 
his  justice  and  virtues,  so  the  great  estimation  he  was  gene- 
nlly  in,  made,  that  few  durst  undertake  to  defend  so  ingrateful 
ii  paradox,  as  any  thing  said  to  lessen  him  would  have  appeared 
Ig  be.  His  name  is  scarce  ever  mentioned  since  his  death,  with- 
wat  particular  accents  of  singular  respect.  His  opinion  in  points 
^  law  generally  passes  as  an  uncontrollable  authority,  and  is  often 

taded  in  all  the  courts  of  justice :  and  all  that  knew  him  well, 
still  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  perfectest  patterns  of  religion 
ipd  virtue  they  ever  saw. 

1^  The  commendations  given  him  by  all  sorts  of  people,  are  such, 
|hat  I  can  hardly  come  under  the  censures  of  this  age,  for  any 
tbiog  I  have  said  concerning  him ;  yet  if  this  book  lives  to  after- 
Hmea,  it  will  be  looked  on  perhaps  as  a  picture,  drawn  more 
Mcording  to  fancy  and  invention,  than  after  the  life :  if  it  were 
moft  that  those  who  knew  him  well,  establishing  its  credit  in  the 

Qq2 
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present  age,  will  make  it  pass  down  to  the  next  with  a  dear^ 
authority. 

I  shall  pursue  his  praise  no  further  in  my  own  words,  but  shall 
add  what  the  present  lord  chancellor  of  England '  said  concern* 
ing  him,  when  he  delivered  the  commission  to  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice Bainsford,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  which  he  b^^ 
in  this  manner : 

'^  The  vacancy  of  the  seat  of  the  chief  justice  of  this  court,  and 
that  by  a  way  and  means  so  unusual,  as  the  resignation  of  him, 
that  lately  held  it ;  and  this  too  proceeding  from  so  deplorable  a 
cause,  as  the  infirmity  of  that  body,  which  began  to  forsake  the 
ablest  mind  that  ever  presided  here,  hath  filled  the  kingdom  with 
lamentations,  and  given  the  king  many  and  pensive  thoughts,  how 
to  supply  that  vacancy  again.""  And  a  little  after,  speaking  to 
his  successor,  he  said,  ^^  the  very  labours  of  the  place,  and  that 
weight  and  fatigue  of  business  which  attends  it,  are  no  small  dis- 
couragements ;  for  what  shoulders  may  not  justly  fear  that  bur- 
then which  made  him  stoop  that  went  before  you  !  Yet,  I  con- 
fess, you  have  a  greater  discouragement  than  the  mere  burthra 
of  your  place,  and  that  is  the  unimitable  example  of  your  last 
predecessor:  onerasum  est  sfuccedere  bono  principle  was  the  saying 
of  him  in  the  panegyric :  and  you  will  find  it  so  too.  that  are  to 
succeed  such  a  chief  justice,  of  so  indefatigable  an  industry,  so 
invincible  a  patience,  so  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  magna- 
nimous a  contempt  of  worldly  things,  without  which  no  man  can 
be  truly  great ;  and  to  all  this  a  man  that  was  so  absolute  a 
master  of  the  science  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  most  abstruse 
and  hidden  parts  of  it,  that  one  may  truly  say  of  his  knowledge 
in  the  law,  what  St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Hierome^s  knowledge  in 
divinity,  Qmd  Hieronimus  nescivit^  nullus  mortalium  unquam 
scivit.  And  therefore  the  king  would  not  suffer  himself  to  part 
with  so  great  a  man,  till  he  had  placed  upon  him  all  the  marks  of 
bounty  and  esteem,  which  his  retired  and  weak  condition  was 
capable  oV 

To  this  high  character,  in  which  the  expressions,  as  they 
become  the  eloquence  of  him  who  pronounced  them,  so  they  do 
agree  exactly  to  the  subject,  without  the  abatements  that  are 
often  to  be  made  for  rhetoric,  I  shall  add  that  part  of  the  lord 
chief  justice'^s  answer,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  predecessor. 

*  Lord  chancellor  of  JEingland.']  Sir  Heneage  Finch, 
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K         " A  person  in  whom  his  eminent  virtues,  and  deep  learn- 
ing, have  long  managed  a  contest  for  the  superiority,  which  is  not 
s    decided  to  this  day ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  determined,  I  suppose, 
I    which  shall  get  the  upper  hand.     A  person  that  has  sat  in  this 
eoart  these  many  years,  of  whose  actions  there  I  have  been  an 
p:    eye  and  ear-witness,  that  by  the  greatness  of  his  learning  always 
charmed  his  auditors  to  reverence  and  attention :  a  person  of 
^,  whom  I  think  I  may  boldly  say,  that  as  former  times  cannot 
^    shew  any  superior  to  him,  so  I  am  confident  succeeding  and 
•:    fbtnre  time  will  never  shew  any  equal.     These  considerations, 
^    lieigbtened  by  what  I  have  heard  from  your  lordship  concerning 
Imn,  made  me  anxious  and  doubtful,  and  put  me  to  a  stand,  how 
I  should  succeed  so  able,  so  good,  and  so  great  a  man.     It  doth 
marj  much  trouble  me,  that  I,  who  in  comparison  of  him,  am  but 
Eke  a  candle  lighted  in  the  sun-shine,  or  like  a  glow-worm  at 
.  mid-day,  should  succeed  so  great  a  person,  that  is  and  will  be  so 
eminently  famous  to  all  posterity :  and  I  must  ever  wear  this 
[^  motto  in  my  breast  to  comfort  me,  and  in  my  actions  to  excuse 


'  Sequitur,  quamvis  non  passibus  sequis.' 
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Thus  were  panegyrics  made  upon  him  while  yet  alive,  in  that 
court  of  justice  which  he  had  so  worthily  governed.  As 
he  was  honoured  while  he  lived,  so  he  was  much  lamented  when 
lie  died :  and  this  will  still  be  acknowledged  as  a  just  inscription 
■far  his  memory,  though  his  modesty  forbid  any  such  to  be  put  on 
kb  tombstone : 

That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  patterns  this  age 
HAS  afforded,  whether  in  his  private  deportment  as  a 

CHBISTIAN,  OR   IN    HIS    PUBLIC    EMPLOYMENTS,  EITHER   AT    THE 
BAR  OR  ON  THE  BENCH. 
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It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  credit  of  religion  hath  mudi  suffered,  in  the 
age  we  live  in,  through  the  vain  pretences  of  many  to  it,  who  have  only 
acted  a  part  in  it  for  the  sake  of  some  private  interests  of  their  own.  And 
it  is  the  usual  logic  of  Atheists,  Crimine  ab  imo,  difce  omnes,  if  there  be  a»y 
hypocrites,  all  who  make  shew  of  religion  are  such ;  on  which  account,  the 
Hypocrisy  of  one  age  makes  way  for  the  Atheism  of  the  next, 

Bi8H0t>  Stiljlingflkst. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I. 


The  following  Narrative  is  reprinted  intire  from  Some  Passages 
l:^  tke  Life  and  Death  of  the  Bight  £[on.  John  Earl  of  Rochester^ 
'  who  died  the  26^A  ofJuly^  1680 :  toritten  by  his  own  direction  on 
Ub  death-bed^  by  Gilbert  Burnet^  D.D,  London,  1680;  a  volume, 
which  Doctor  Johnson  has  declared  in  his  Lives  of  the  PoetSy 
that  ^^  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philosopher 
K  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety ."^^ 
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Thk  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  dead,  is  an  argument  so  worn 
out  by  long  and  frequent  use,  and  now  becomes  so  nauseous,  by 
tbe  flattery  that  usually  attends  it,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  funeral 
orations,  or  panegyrics,  are  more  considered  for  the  elegancy  of 
ityle,  and  fineness  of  wit,  than  for  the  authority  they  carry  with 
jkbem  as  to  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact.  And  yet  I  am  not  hereby 
deterred  from  meddling  with  this  kind  of  argument,  nor  from 
handling  it  with  all  the  plainness  I  can ;  delivering  only  what  I 
myself  heard  and  saw,  without  any  borrowed  ornament.  I  do 
maly  foresee  how  many  wiU  be  engaged,  for  the  support  of  their 
impious  maxims,  and  inmioral  practices,  to  disparage  what  I  am 
lo  write.  Others  will  censure  it,  because  it  comes  from  one  of  my 
profession,  too  many  supposing  us  to  be  induced  to  frame  such 
discourses,  for  carrying  on  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  our  trade. 
Some  will  think  I  dress  it  up  too  artificially,  and  others,  that  I 
IMresent  it  too  plain  and  naked. 

But  being  resolved  to  govern  myself  by  the  exact  rules  of  truth, 
I  shall  be  less  concerned  in  the  censures  I  may  fall  under.  It  may 
■eem  liable  to  great  exception,  that  I  should  disclose  so  many 
things,  that  were  discovered  to  me,  if  not  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, yet  under  the  confidence  of  friendship ;  but  this  noble 
IcMrd  himself  not  only  released  me  from  all  obligation  of  this  kind, 
vben  I  waited  on  him  in  his  last  sickness,  a  few  days  before  he 
died,  but  gave  it  me  in  charge  not  to  spare  him  in  any  thing 
jirhich  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  the  living ;  and  was  not  ill 
pleased  to  be  laid  open,  as  well  in  the  worst,  as  in  the  best  and 
last  part  of  his  life ;  being  so  sincere  in  his  repentance,  that  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  take  shame  to  himself,  by  suffering  his  faults 
to  be  exposed  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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I  write  with  one  great  disadvantage,  that  I  cannot  reach  his 
chief  design,  without  mentioning  some  of  his  faults :  but  I  have 
touched  them  as  tenderly  as  the  occasion  would  bear :  and  I  am 
sure  with  much  more  softness  than  he  desired,  or  would  have  con- 
sented unto,  had  I  told  him  how  I  intended  to  manage  this  part. 
I  have  related  nothing  with  personal  reflections  on  any  others, 
concerned  with  him ;  wishing  rather  that  they  themselves  reflect- 
ing on  the  sense  he  had  of  his  former  disorders,  may  be  thereby 
led  to  forsake  their  own,  than  that  they  should  be  any  ways  re- 
proached by  what  I  write :  and  therefore  though  he  used  very  few 
reserves  with  me,  as  to  his  course  of  life,  yet  since  others  had  a 
share  in  most  parts  of  it,  I  shall  relate  nothing  but  what  more 
inunediately  concerned  himself:  and  shall  say  no  more  of  his 
faults,  than  is  necessary  to  iUustrate  his  repentance. 

The  occasion  that  led  me  into  so  particular  a  knowledge  of  him, 
was  an  intimation  given  me  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance, 
of  his  desire  to  see  me.  This  was  some  time  in  October,  1679, 
when  he  was  slowly  recovering  out  of  a  great  disease.  He  had 
understood  that  I  often  attended  on  one  well  known  to  him,  that 
died  the  summer  before.  He  was  also  then  entertaining  himself 
in  that  low  state  of  his  health,  with  the  first  part  oi  the  HUitoty  of 
the  Be/ormation,  then  newly  come  out,  with  which  he  seemed  not 
ill  pleased ;  and  we  had  accidentally  met  in  two  or  three  places 
some  time  before.  These  were  the  motives  that  led  him  to  call 
for  my  company.  After  I  had  waited  on  him  once  or  twice,  he 
grew  into  that  freedom  with  me,  as  to  open  to  me  all  his  thoughts, 
both  of  religion  and  morality ;  and  to  give  me  a  full  view  of  his 
past  life ;  and  seemed  not  uneasy  at  my  frequent  visits.  So  till 
he  went  from  London,  which  was  in  tiie  beginning  of  April,  I 
waited  on  him  often.  As  soon  as  I  heard  how  iU  he  was,  and  how 
much  he  was  touched  with  the  sense  of  his  former  life,  I  writ  to 
him,  and  received  from  him  an  answer,  that  without  my  know- 
ledge, was  printed  since  his  death ;  from  a  copy  which  one  of  his 
servants  conveyed  to  the  press.  In  it  there  is  so  undeserved  a 
value  put  on  me,  that  it  had  been  very  indecent  for  me  to  have 
published  it ;  yet  that  must  be  attributed  to  his  civility  and  way 
of  breeding :  and  indeed  he  was  particularly  known  to  so  few  6! 
the  clergy,  that  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  me,  is  to  be  imputed 
only  to  his  unacquaintance  with  others. 

My  end  of  writing  is  so  to  discharge  the  last  conmoands  this 
lord  left  on  me,  as  that  it  may  be  efiectual  to  awaken  those  who 
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nm  on  to  all  the  excesses  of  riot ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  those 
heats,  which  their  lusts  and  passions  raise  in  them,  they  may  be  a 
little  wrought  on  by  so  great  an  instance,  of  one  who  had  run 
round  the  whole  circle  of  luxury ;  and  as  Solomon  says  of  himself, 
WhaUower  his  eyes  desired^  he  kept  it  not /ram  them ;  and  withheld 
his  heart /ram  no  jay.  <6ut  when  he  looked  back  on  all  that  on  which 
he  had  wasted  his  time  and  strength,  he  esteemed  it  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Though  he  had  both  as  much  natural  wit,  and 
as  much  acquired  by  learning,  and  both  as  much  improved  with 
thinking  and  study,  as  perhaps  any  libertine  of  the  age ;  yet  when 
he  reflected  on  all  his  former  courses,  even  before  his  mind  was 
illuminated  with  better  thoughts,  he  counted  them  madness  and 
folly.  But  when  the  powers  of  religion  came  to  operate  on  him, 
then  he  added  a  detestation  to  the  contempt  he  formerly  had  of 
them,  suitable  to  what  became  a  sincere  penitent ;  and  expressed 
himself  in  so  clear  and  calm  a  manner,  so  sensible  of  his  failings 
towards  his  Maker  and  his  Redeemer,  that  as  it  wrought  not  a 
little  on  those  that  were  about  him,  so,  I  hope  the  making  it 
public  may  have  a  more  general  influence,  chiefly  on  those  on 
whom  his  former  conversation  might  have  had  ill  efiecisy 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  his  character  as  fully  as  I  could  take 
it :  for  I  who  saw  him  only  in  one  light,  in  a  sedate  and  quiet 
temper,  when  he  was  under  a  great  decay  of  strength  and  loss  of 
spirits,  cannot  give  this  picture  with  that  life  and  advantage  that 
others  may,  who  knew  him  when  his  parts  were  more  bright  and 
lively :  yet  the  composure  he  was  then  in,  may  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed to  balance  any  abatement  of  his  usual  vigour  which  the 
declination  of  his  health  brought  him  under.  I  have  written  this 
discourse  with  as  much  care,  and  have  considered  it  as  narrowly 
as  I  could.  I  am  sure  I  have  said  nothing  but  truth  ;  I  have 
done  it  slowly,  and  often  used  my  second  thoughts '  in  it,  not  being 
so  much  concerned  in  the  censures  which  might  fall  on  myself,  as 
cautious  that  nothing  should  pass,  that  might  obstruct  my  only 

1  Second  thoughts,']  The  book  was  probably  revised  also  by  his  friend 
Tillotson,  when  Dean  of  Canterbury.  "  The  Dean  appears  to  have  revised 
and  improved  that  book,  since  it  concludes  almost  in  the  exact  words  of  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Nelson,  of  the  2d  of  August,  '  that  God  took  pity  on  the  earl, 
and  seeing  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  would  try  and  venture  him  no 
more  in  circumstances  of  temptation,  perhaps  too  hard  for  human  frailty.* " 
Birch's  Ufe  o/Abp.  TiUotson,  p.  73. 
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design  of  writing,  which  is  the  doing  what  I  can  towards  the  re- 
forming a  loose  and  lewd  age.  And  if  such  a  signal  instance 
concurring  with  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  for  oor  most  holy 
faith,  has  no  effect  on  those  who  are  running  the  same  course,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  they  are  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense. 


EARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 


John  Wilmot,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  bom  in  April  anno  Dam. 
1648.  His  father  *  was  Henry,  earl  of  Rochester,  but  best  known 
.|lj  the  title  of  the  lord  Wilmot,  who  bore  so  great  a  part  in  all  the 
Imte  wars,  that  mention  is  often  made  of  him  in  the  history ;  and 
'Sftd  the  chief  share  in  the  honour  of  the  preservation  of  his  majesty 
i^fiuit  now  reigns,  after  Worcester  fight,  and  the  conveying  him 
gbom  place  to  place,  till  he  happily  escaped  into  France :  but 
r^^ymg  before  the  king^s  return,  he  left  his  son  little  other  inherit- 
['Ance  *,  but  the  honour  and  title  derived  to  him,  with  the  pretensions 
>  •Dch  eminent  services  gave  him  to  the  king^s  favour.  These  were 
icunrfully  managed  by  the  great  prudence  and  discretion  of  his 
mother ',  a  daughter  of  that  noble  and  ancient  family  of  the  St. 

L  '  l^fatker,']  Henry,  second  viscount  Wilraot  of  Athlone  in  Ireland,  son  of 
jptoriffai  the  first  viscount,  by  Maiy,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Colley,  widow  of 
Ihnld  Moore,  viscount  Drogheda.  He  was  created  lord  Wilmot  of  Adder- 
jboiy  in  Oxfordshire,  by  Charles  I.  29th  June,  1643;  and  by  Charles  II.  13th 
^Dee.  1652,  he  was  made  earl  of  Rochester.    He  died  in  1659. 

*  Imkeritance,']  The  estate  at  Adderbury,  from  which  the  English  barony 
Itf'Wihnot  was  derived,  near  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  certainly  descended  to 
'Ae  sahfject  of  this  memoir. 

'  Hi$  mother,']  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  John  St.  John,  bart.  (by  Anne, 
dmghter  of  sir  Thomas  Leighton) :  at  lord  Rochester's  birth  she  was  foriy- 
years  of  age.  She  was  the  widow  of  sir  Francis  Henry  Lee,  of  Quaren- 
and  Ditchley,  bart  son  of  sir  Henry  Lee,  the  first  baronet,  by  Eleanor, 
^^iwgfater  of  sir  Richard  Wortley  of  Wortley  (afterwards  fourth  wife  of  Edward, 
;tteond  earl  of  Manchester,  the  Parliamentarian  general).  By  sir  F.  H.  Lee 
iriiebad  had  two  sons :  i.  Sir  Henry  Lee,  third  baronet,  who  married  Anne,  a 
•Jiugfater  of  sir  John  Danvers  of  Combury,  the  regicide,  (see  Life  of  Herbert, 
fw  8,)  and  whose  daughter  and  heir  married  James  Bertie,  first  earl  of  Abing- 
don. H.  Sir  Francis  Henry  Lee,  fourth  baronet,  who  married  lady  Eliza- 
tetfa  Pope,  heiress  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Downe  (afterwards  third  wife  of  Robert 
Bertie^  third  earl  of  lindsey),  and  whose  son,  sir  Edward  Henry  Lee,  the  fifth 
tMoneCk  married  ladty  Charlotte  Fitzroy,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  II.  (by 
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Johns,  of  Wiltshire ;  so  that  his  education  was  carried  on  in  all 
thin^  suitably  to  his  quality. 

When  he  was  at  school  he  was  an  extraordinary  proficient  at 
his  book :  and  those  shining  parts  which  have  since  appeared  with 
so  much  lustre,  began  then  to  shew  themselves.  He  acquired  the 
Latin  to  such  perfection,  that  to  his  dying  day  he  retained  a  great 
relish  of  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  that  tongue,  and  was  exactly 
versed  in  the  incomparable  authors  that  writ  about  Augustuses 
time,  whom  he  read  often  with  that  peculiar  delight  which  the 
greatest  wits  have  ever  found  in  those  studies. 

When  he  went  to  the  university  the  general  joy  which  over-ran 
the  whole  nation  upon  his  majesty^s  restoration,  but  was  not  regu- 
lated with  that  sobriety  and  temperance,  that  became  a  serious 
gratitude  to  God  for  so  great  a  blessing,  produced  some  of  its  ill 
efiects  on  him.  He  began  to  love  these  disorders  too  much.  His 
tutor  was  that  eminent  and  pious  divine,  Dr.  [Walter]  Blandford, 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Oxford  and  Worcester ;  and 
under  his  inspection  he  was  committed  to  the  more  immediate 
care  of  Mr.  Phineas  Berry  [or  Bury],  a  fellow  of  Wadham  collie, 
a  very  learned  and  good-natured  man ;  whom  he  afterwards  ever 
used  with  much  respect,  and  rewarded  him  as  became  a  great 
man.  But  the  humour  of  that  time  wrought  so  much  on  him, 
that  he  broke  off  the  course  of  his  studies ;  to  which  no  means 
could  ever  eflbctually  recall  him ;  till  when  he  was  in  Italy,  his 
governor,  Dr.  Balfour^  a  learned  and  worthy  man,  now  a  celebrated 
physician  in  Scotland,  his  native  country,  drew  him  to  read  such 
books  as  were  most  likely  to  bring  him  back  to  love  learning  and 
study :  and  he  often  acknowledged  to  me,  in  particular  three  days 
before  liis  death,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  love  and  honour  this 
his  governor,  to  whom  he  thought  he  owed  more  than  to  all  the 
world,  next  after  his  parents,  for  his  great  fidelity  and  care  of  him, 

the  Duchess  of  Cleveland)  and  sister  of  the  first  Duke  of  Grafton.  Sir 
Edward  Henry  Lee  was  created  earl  of  Lichfield  in  1674,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  lord  Rochester  (the  subject  of  this  memoir)  he  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park,  an  ofllce  which  had  previously  been  held 
by  his  other  uncle,  sir  Henry  Lee.  This  statement  serves  to  shew  with  bow 
much  caution  fiction,  purporting  to  be  historical,  should  be  read.  The  sir 
Henry  Lee  whom,  in  his  novel  of  **  Woodstock,"  sir  Walter  Scott  represents 
as  a  staunch  loyalist,  an  old  man  (a  revivification  of  the  sir  Heniy  Lee  of 
Elizabeth's  time),  was  in  fact  a  young  man, — was  married  to  the  daughter  ol 
a  regicide, — and  was  half  brother  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  whose  very  person 
is  represented  in  the  novel,  as  unknown  to  the  Lee  family. 
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while  he  was  under  his  trust.  But  no  part  of  it  affected  him  more 
sensibly,  than  that  he  engaged  him  by  many  tricks  (so  he  expressed 
^t)  to  delight  in  books  and  reading;  so  that  ever  after  he  took 
occasion  in  the  intervals  of  those  woeful  extravagancies  that  con- 
sumed most  of  his  time,  to  read  much :  and  though  the  time  was 
generally  but  indifferently  employed,  for  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
of  his  studies  was  not  always  good,  yet  the  habitual  love  of  know- 
ledge, together  with  these  fits  of  stucly,  had  much  awakened  his 
unSerstanding,  and  prepared  him  for  better  things,  when  his  mind 

;   should  be  soTar  changed  as  to  relish  them. 

'  j  He  came  from  his  travels  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
appeared  at  court  *  with  as  great  advantages  as  most  ever  had. 
He  was  a  graceful  and  well-shaped  person,  tall  and  well  made,  if 
not  a  little  too  slender.  He  was  exactly  well  bred,  and  what  by 
a  modest  behaviour  natural  to  him,  what  by  a  civiHty  become 
almost  as  natural,  his  conversation  was  easy  and  obliging.  He 
had  a  strange  vivacity  of  thought,  and  vigour  of  expression :  his 
wit  had  a  subtilty  and  sublimity  both,  that  were  scarce  imitable. 
His  style  was  clear  and  strong  :  when  he  used  figures  they  were 
very  lively,  and  yet  far  enough  out  of  the  common  road.  He  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  ancient  and  modern  wit,  and  of  the 
modem  French  and  Italian,  as  well  as  the  English.  He  loved  to 
talk  and  write  of  speculative  matters,  and  did  itxwith  so  fine  a 
thread,  that  even  they  who  hated  the  subjectM^hat  his  fancy  ran 
upon,  yet  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  his  way  of  treating  of 
them.  Boileau  among  the  French,  and  Cowley  among  the  Eng- 
lish wits,  were  those  he  admired  most./  Sometimes  other  men's 
thoughts  mixed  with  his  composuresTBut  that  flowed  rather  from 
the  impressions  they  made  on  him  when  he  read  them,  by  which 
they  came  to  return  upon  him  as  his  own  thoughts,  than  that  he 

*  At  court,']  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  at  this  time,  whilst  lord 

Rochester  was  a  mere  youth  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Charles  II., 

whose  pernicious  example  he  followed,  was  of  the  mature  age  of  thirty-five, 

an  age  to  which  Rochester  never  attained.    The  duke  of  Buckingham  was 

still  older,  having  passed  his  thirty-seventh  year.    From  them  the  stripling 

earl  imbibed  much  evil.  '*  He  was  naturally  modest,"  says  Burnet,  elsewhere, 

'^iill  the  court  corrupted  him."    How  guilty  soever  may  have  been  his  life, 

/he  has  been  unfairly  treated.    Many  have  believed  Hamilton's  fictions  to  be 

;   history.    Fielding  uses  his  name  as  a  by-word.    At  the  time  when  sir  Walter 

Scott  speaks  of  him  as  a ''  gay  young  nobleman,"  lord  Rochester  was  not 

\  four  years  old.    It  is  to  be  wished  that  his  penitence  were  as  well  known 

'  as  his  sinful  life  has  been  widely  blazoned. 

V   VOL.  IV.  R  r 
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servilely  copied  from  any :  for  few  men  ever  had  a  bolder  fli^t 
of  fancy,  more  steadily  governed  by  judgment,  than  he  had.  ^o 
wonder  a  young  man  so  made,  and  so  improved,  was  very  accept- 
able in  a  comrt) 

Soon  after  his  coming  thither  he  laid  hold  on  the  first  occasion 
that  offered  to  shew  his  readiness '  to  hazard  his  live  in  the  defence 
and  service  of  his  country.  In  winter  1665,  he  went  with  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  to  sea,  when  he  was  sent  to  lie  for  the  Dutch 
East- India  fleet ;  and  was  in  the  Bef>enge^  commanded  by  sir 
Thomas  Tiddiman,  when  the  attack  was  made  on  the  port  of 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  the  Dutch  ships  having  got  into  that  port. 
It  was  as  desperate  *  an  attempt  as  ever  was  made.  During  the 
whole  action,  the  earl  of  Rochester  shewed  as  brave  and  as  reso- 

^  His  readiness,']  Other  reasons  probably  actuated  him.  He  was,  out- 
wardly at  least,  in  disgrace  at  court.  In  May  1665,  when  scarcely  passed  aeyen- 
teen  years  of  age,  an  age  now  considered  early  for  entrance  into  college,  lord 
Rochester  was  not  only  *'  very  acceptable  in  a  court,"  but  had  carried  off  by 
force  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife :  may  we  not  suppose  that 
he  was  prompted  to  this  act?  Pepys  says  (28th  May  1665) — '^to  my  lady 
Sandwich's,  where,  to  my  shame,  I  had  not  been  a  great  while.  Here 
upon  my  telling  her  a  story  of  my  lord  Rochester's  running  away  oo 
Friday  night  last  with  Mrs.  Mallet,  the  great  beauty  and  fortune  of  the  north 
(south  ?),  who  had  supped  at  Whitehall  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  was  going 
home  to  her  lodgings  with  her  grandfather,  my  lord  Haley,  by  coach :  and 
was  at  Charing  Cross,  seized  on  by  both  horse  and  footmen,  and  forcibly 
taken  from  him,  and  put  into  a  coach  with  six  horses,  and  two  women  pro- 
vided  to  receive  her,  and  carried  away.  Upon  immediate  pursuit,  my  lord 
Rochester, /or  whom  the  kin^  had  spoke  to  the  lady  often,  but  with  no  sneeess, 
was  taken  at  Uxbridge :  but  the  lady  is  not  yet  heard  of,  the  king  mighty 
angry,  and  the  lord  sent  to  the  Tower.  Hereupon  my  lady  did  confess  to 
me  as  a  great  secret,  her  being  concerned  in  this  story :  for  if  this  match 
breaks  between  my  lord  Rochester  and  her,  then,  by  the  consent  of  all  friends, 
my  lord  Hinchingbrooke  stands  fair,  and  is  invited.  She  is  worth,  and  will 
be  at  her  mother's  death,  who  keeps  but  a  little  from  her,  2500/.  per  annum. 
Pray  God  give  a  good  success  to  it !  But  my  poor  lady,  who  is  afraid  of  the 
sickness  [the  plague,  then  raging  m  London"],  and  resolved  to  be  gone  into  the 
country,  is  forced  to  stay  in  town  a  day  or  two,  or  three,  about  it,  to  see  the 
event  of  it."  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  18.  Lady  Sandwich,  whose  anxiety  for  this 
match  with  the  heiress  overcame  her  fears  of  the  plague,  did  not  live  to  see 
her  grandson  Edward,  the  third  earl  of  Sandwich  (son  of  "  my  lord  Hinch- 
ingbrooke" mentioned  by  Pepys),  married  to  lord  Rochester's  daughter  by 
that  lady. 

'  As  desperate,]  Lord  Sandwich  described  the  port  to  Pepys  as  "  being  a 
place  just  wide  enough,  and  not  so  much  hardly,  for  ships  to  go  through  to 
it,  the  yard-armes  sticking  in  the  very  rocks." — Pepys'  Diary,  iii.  89. 
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late  a  courage  as  was  possible.  A  person  of  honour  told  me  he 
beard  the  lord  Clifford,  who  was  in  the  same  ship,  often  magnify 
liis  courage '  at  that  time  very  highly.    Nor  did  the  rigours  of  the 

'  Magntfy  his  cowrage,']  Lord  Rochester  has  left  an  account  of  this  action 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother :  it  is  now  first  printed,  from  the  auto- 
giaph: 

"  From  the  coast  of  Norway,  amongst  the 

rocks,  aboard  the  Revenge. 

August  3rd. 
*•  Madam 

**  I  hope  it  will  not  be  hard  for  your  ladyship  to  believe  that  it  hath  been 

it  of  opportunity,  and  not  neglect  in  me,  the  not  writing  to  your  ladyship 

ilia  idiile.    I  know  nobody  hath  more  reason  to  shew  and  express  their 

doty  to  you  than  I  have,  and  certainly  I  wiU  never  be  so  imprudent  as  to 

emit  the  occasions  of  doing  it.    There  have  many  things  past  since  I  writ 

iMi  to  your  ladyship :  we  had  many  reports  of  De  Ruyter  and  the  East-India 

Iket^  but  none  true  till  towards  the  26th  of  the  last  month ;  we  had  certain 

llMligence  then  of  thirty  sail  in  Bergen,  in  Norway,  a  haven  belonging  to 

Hkm  king  of  Denmark;  but  the  port  was  found  to  be  so  little  that  it  was  im- 

IjiiMlble  for  the  great  ships  to  get  in,  so  that  my  lord  Sandwich  ordered  twenty 

pfl  of  fourth  and  fifth  rate  frigates  to  go  in  and  take  them :  they  were 

lininanded  by  sur  Thomas  Teddeman,  one  of  the  vice-admirals :  it  was  not 

j||l  te  me  to  see  any  occasion  of  service  to  the  king  without  offering  myself, 

ib  I  derired  and  obtained  leave  of  my  lord  Sandwich  to  go  with  them,  and 

(hwnidinflly,  the  30th  of  this  month,  we  set  sail  at  six  o*clock  at  night,  and  the 

llbCk  day  we  made  the  haven  Cruchfort  (on  this  side  of  the  town  15  leagues,) 

IMpI  witiboot  much  hazard  of  shipwreck,  for  (besides  the  danger  of  rocks,  which 

Iftawdiiig  to  the  seamens  judgment,  was  greater  than  ever  was  seen  by  any  of 

IkvnX  we  fbund  the  harbour  where  twenty  ships  were  to  anchor  not  big 

fclMHiUli  for  seven,  so  that  in  a  moment  we  were  all  together,  one  upon 

pilitlm.  ready  to  dash  in  pieces,  having  nothing  but  bare  rocks  to  save  our« 

iilree  in  caae  we  had  been  lost,  but  it  was  God's  great  mercy  we  got  clear; 

$mS^  only  for  that,  we  had  no  human  probability  of  safety :  there  we  lay  all 

B||^M»  and  by  twelve  o'clock  next  day  got  off  and  sailed  to  Bergen,  fuU  of 

and  expectations,  having  already  shared  amongst  us  the  rich  lading  of 

Eaat-India  merchants,  some  for  diamonds,  some  for  spices,  others  for 

iilks,aBd  I  for  shirts  and  gold,  which  I  had  most  need  of;  but  reckoning 

pHihoiit  our  host  we  were  fiiin  to  reckon  twice,  however  we  came  bravely  into 

ilka  haiboiiry  in  the  midst  of  the  town  and  castles,  and  there  anchored  close 

Igp  ifae  Dntcbmen.    We  had  immediately  a  message  from  the  governor,  fiill 

chrility  and  offers  of  service,  which  was  returned  by  us,  Mr.  Montague 

the  messenger:  that  night  we  had  7  or  10  more,  which  signified 

IHrtM^g  hot  mere  empty  delays.    It  grew  dark,  and  we  were  fain  to  lie  still 

morning :  all  the  night  the  Dutch  carried  above  200  pieces  of  cannon 

the  Danish  castles  and  forts,  and  we  were  by  mom  drawn  into  a  veiy  fair 

Adf-mooiiy  ready  for  both  town  and  ships :  we  received  several  messages,  from 

of  daj  until  four  o'ck>ck,  much  like  those  of  the  over-night,  intending 

Br  2 
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season,  the  hardness  of  the  voyage,  and  the  extreme  danger  he 
had  been  in,  deter  him  from  running  the  like  on  the  very  next 
occasion :  for,  the  summer  following,  he  went  to  sea  again,  with- 
out communicating  his  design  to  his  nearest  relations.  He  went 
aboard  the  ship  commanded  by  sir  Edward  Spragge,  the  day 
before  the  great  sea  fight '  of  that  year.  Almost  all  the  volunteers 
that  were  in  the  same  ship  were  killed.  Mr.  Middleton  (brother 
to  sir  Hugh  Middleton)  was  shot  in  his  arms.  During  the  action, 
sir  Edward  Spragge  not  being  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  one 
of  the  captains,  could  not  easily  find  a  person  that  would  cheer- 
fully venture  through  so  much  danger,  to  carry  his  commands  to 
that  captain.  This  lord  ofiered  himself  to  the  service ;  and  went 
in  a  little  boat,  through  all  the  shot,  and  delivered  his  message, 
and  returned  back  to  sir  Edward  :  which  was  much  commended 
by  all  that  saw  it.     He  thought  it  necessary  to  begin  his  life* 

nothing  but  delay  that  they  might  fortify  themselves  the  more,  which  being 
perceived,  we  delayed  no  more,  but,  just  upon  the  stroke  of  five,  we  let  fly  our 
fighting  colours,  and  immediately  fired  upon  the  ships,  who  answered  us  im- 
mediately, and  were  seconded  by  the  castles  and  forts  of  the  town :  upon 
which  we  shot  at  all,  and  in  a  short  time  beat,  firom  one  of  their  greatest  forts, 
some  three  or  four  thousand  men  that  were  placed  with  small  shot  upon  us. 

But  the  castles  were  not  to  be for,  besides  the  strength  of  their  walla* 

they  had  so  many  of  the  Dutch  guns  (with  their  own)  which  played  in  the 
hulls  and  decks  of  our  ships,  that  in  three  hours  time  we  lost  some  500  men,  six 
captains,  our  cables  were  cut,  and  we  were  driven  out  by  the  wind,  which  was 
so  directly  against  us  that  we  could  not  use  our  fireships,  which  otherwise 
had  infallibly  done  our  business :  so  we  came  ofiP,  having  beat  the  town  all 
to  pieces  without  losing  one  ship.  We  now  lie  ofiP  a  little,  still  expecting  a 
wind,  that  we  may  send  in  fireships  to  make  an  end  of  the  rest.  Mr. 
Montague  and  Thorn.  Windham's  brother  were  both  killed,  with  one  shot, 
just  by  me ;  but  God  Almighty  was  pleased  to  preserve  me  from  any  kind  of 
hurt.   Madam  I  have  been  tedious,  but  beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon^  who  am 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  ROCHSSTBR." 

**  I  have  been  as  good  a  husband  as  I  could,  but,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  have 
been  fain  to  borrow  money." 

8  Great  sea  fight,']  The  action  was  fought,  between  Dunkirk,  Ostend,  and 
Southwold  Bay,  on  the  first  and  second  of  June  1666.  The  English  were 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the  Dutch  by  De  Ruyter. 

'  To  begin  his  life^  Lord  Rochester  was  as  yet  unmarried.  He  did  not 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  lady,  whom  he  had  *'  run  away  with,"  until  the  end  of 
1666,  or  the  beginning  of  166/.  This  great  heiress  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Malet  of  Enmore  in  Somersetshire,  by  Unton,  daughter  of  sir  Frands 
Hawley  of  Buckland,  in  the  same  county,  who  had  been  created  in  1646  an 
Irish  peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  Hawley  of  Donamore.    Count  Anthony  Ha- 
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with  these  demonstrations  of  his  courage  in  an  element  and  way 
of  fighting,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  trial  of 
dear  and  undaunted  valour. 

He  had  so  intirely  laid  down  the  intemperance  that  was  grow- 
ing on  him  before  his  travels,  that  at  his  return  he  hated  nothing 
more.  But  falling  into  company  that  loved  these  excesses,  he 
was,  though  not  without  difficulty,  and  by  many  steps,  brought 
back  to  it  again.  And  the  natural  heat  of  his  fancy,  being  in- 
flamed by  wine,  made  him  so  extravagantly  pleasant,  that  many, 
to  be  more  diverted  by  that  humour,  studied  to  engage  him 
deeper  and  deeper  in  intemperance ;  which  at  length  did  so  en- 
tirely subdue  him,  that,  as  he  told  me,  for  five  years  together  he 
was  continually  drunk  :  not  all  the  while  under  the  visible  effect 
of  it,  but  his  blood  was  so  inflamed,  that  he  was  not  in  all  that 
time  cool  enough  to  be  perfectly  master  of  himself.  This  led  him 
to  say  and  do  many  wild  and  unaccountable  things.  By  this,  he 
said,  he  had  broke  the  firm  constitution  of  his  health,  that  seemed 
80  strong,  that  nothing  was  too  hard  for  it ;  and  he  had  sufiered 
80  much  in  his  reputation,  that  he  almost  despaired  to  recover  it. 
There  were  two  principles  in  his  natural  temper,  that  being 
heightened  by  that  heat,  carried  him  to  great  excesses :  a  violent 
love  of  pleasure,  and  a  disposition  to  extravagant  mirth.  The 
one  involved  him  in  great  sensuality :  the  other  led  him  to  many 
odd  adventures  and  frolics,  in  which  he  was  oft  in  hazard  of  his 
life :  the  one  being  the  same  irregular  appetite  in  his  mind,  that 
the  other  was  in  his  body,  which  made  him  think  nothing  divert- 
ing that  was  not  extravagant.  And  though  in  cold  blood  he  was 
a  generous  and  good-natured  man,  yet  he  would  go  far  in  his 
heats,  after  any  thing  that  might  turn  to  a  jest  or  matter  of  diver- 
sion. He  said  to  me  he  never  improved  his  interest  at  court, 
to  do  a  premeditate  mischief  to  other  persons.  Yet  he  laid  out 
his  wit  very  freely  in  libels  and  satires,  in  which  he  had  a  peculiar 
talent  of  mixing  his  wit  with  his  malice,  and  fitting  both  with 
such  apt  words,  that  men  were  tempted  to  be  pleased  with  them. 
From  thence  his  composures  came  to  be  easily  known  ;  for  few 
had  such  a  way  of  tempering  these  together  as  he  had ;  so  that 
when  any  thing  extraordinary  that  way  came  out,  as  a  child  is 

milion  calls  her  "  une  triste  heritiere,"  words  which,  flowing  from  his  pen, 
may  be  considered  praise,  as  signifying  that  she  took  no  part  in  the  profli- 
gate gaieties  of  Charles's  court.  A  portrait,  purporting  to  be  that  of  Lady 
Bochester,  has  been  engraved  under  the  title  given  to  her  by  Hamilton, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  not  genuine. 
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fathered  sometimes  by  its  resemblance,  so  was  it  laid  at  his  door 
as  its  parent  and  author. 

These  exercises  in  the  coarse  of  his  life  were  not  always  equally 
pleasant  to  him.  He  had  often  sad  intervals  and  severe  reflec- 
tions on  them :  and  though  then  he  had  not  these  awakened  in 
him  from  any  deep  principle  of  religion,  yet  the  horror  that 
nature  raised  in  him,  especially  in  some  sicknesses  *,  made  him 
too  easy  to  receive  some  ill  principles,  which  others  endeavoured 
to  possess  him  with ;  so  that  he  was  too  soon  brought  to  set  him- 
self to  secure,  and  fortify  his  mind  against  that,  by  dispossessing 
it  all  he  could  of  the  belief  or  apprehensions  of  religion.  The 
licentiousness  of  his  temper,  with  the  briskness  of  his  wit,  dis- 
posed him  to  love  the  conversation  of  those  who  divided  their 
time  between  lewd  actions  and  irregular  mirth ;  and  so  he  came 
to  bend  his  wit,  and  direct  his  studies  and  endeavours,  to  support 
and  strengthen  these  iU  principles  both  in  himself  and  others'. 

*  In  some  neknesses,']  It  was  in  one  of  these,  that  he  thus  concludes  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  nearest  friends,  the  hon.  Henry  Savile,  eldest  son  of  the 
first  lord  Halifax.    The  autograph  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

*'  But  it  is  a  miraculous  thing  (as  the  wise  have  it)  when  a  man,  half  in  the 
grave,  cannot  leave  off  playing  the  fool  and  the  buffoon.  But  so  it  ftJls  out 
to  my  comfort.  For  at  this  moment  I  am  in  a  damned  reli^ise,  brought  by 
a  fever,  the  stone,  and  some  ten  diseases  more,  which  have  deprived  me  of 
the  power  of  crawling,  which  I  happily  eiyoyed  some  days  ago :  and  now,  I 
fear,  1  must  fall :  that  it  may  be  fulfilled  which  was  long  since  written  for 
instruction,  in  a  good  old  ballad : 

'  But  he  who  lives  not  wise  and  sober. 
Falls  with  the  leaf  still  in  October.' 
About  which  time,  in  all  probability,  there  nwy  be  a  period  added  to  tiie 
ridiculous  being  of  your  humble  servant,  '*  RocRBsrsa." 

Familiar  letters  toritten  by  the  Right  Hon,  John,  late  earl  of  Rochester  and 
several  other  persons  of  honour,  a.  d.  1697.  p.  13. — Unhappy  man !  Let  the 
reader  be  consoled  and  instructed  in  contrasting  with  the  above  an  extract 
from  the  letter  of  another  individual,  written  in  destitution  and  imprisonment, 
to  one  of  his  nearest  friends, — "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight :  I  have  finished  my 
course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 
day."  (2  Tim.  iv.  6,  &c.) 

^  In  himself  and  others,"]  "  As  he  "  (Dr.  Assheton) "  had  his  convincing  little 
books  ready  upon  all  occasions,  so  he  told  me,  particularly,  where  he  fell  in 
accidentally  with  daring  heretics,  atheists,  &c.,  he  gave  them  undeniable  con- 
futations, though  their  bold  assertions  might  strike  his  modesty  dumb,  si 
their  hellish  blasphemies  make  good  men  tremblingly  silent :  like  the  bte 
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An  accident  fell  out  after  this,  which  confirmed  him  more 
in  these  courses.  When  he  went  to  sea  in  1665,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  same  ship  with  him  Mr.  Montague'  and  ano- 
ther gentleman  *  of  quality.  These  two,  the  former  especially, 
seemed  persuaded  that  they  should  never  return  into  England. 
Mr.  Montague  said,  '^  he  was  sure  of  it  f  ^  the  other  was  not  so 
positive.  The  earl  of  Rochester,  and  the  last  of  these,  entered 
into  a  formal  engagement,  not  without  ceremonies  of  religion, 
that  if  either  of  them  died,  he  should  appear,  and  give  the  other 
notice  of  the  future  state  if  there  was  any.  But  Mr.  Montague 
would  not  enter  into  the  bond.  When  the  day  came  that  they 
thought  to  have  taken  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  port  of  Bergen, 
Mr.  Montague,  though  he  had  such  a  strong  presage  in  his  mind 
of  his  approaching  death,  yet  he  generously  staid  all  the  while  in 
the  place  of  greatest  danger.  The  other  gentleman  signalized 
bis  courage  in  a  most  undaunted  manner,  till  near  the  end  of  the 
action ;  when  he  fell  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  trembling  that  he 

pious  and  learned  bishop  Stillingfleet,  his  friend,  of  whom  he  told  me  this 
passage  veiy  remarkable : 

"Tliat  he  once  met  the  mad  earl  of  Rochester;  who  had  afterwards  won- 
derful grace  and  time  for  repentance,  a  miracle  not  to  be  expected  by  all 
wilful  presumptuous  sinners :  he  met  him  at  the  doctor's  patron's  table,  sir 
Walter  St.  John's,  {maternal  uncle  to  lord  Rochester,']  whom  he  ever  honoured. 
There  did  the  vicious,  witty  earl,  so  boldly  assault  that  great  divine,  as  to 
confound  and  silence  him  with  atheistical  rant,  and  made  him  withdraw 
sorrowful  and  weeping. — So  timorous  and  compasionate  are  modest,  humble 
Christians;  as  so,  happily,  was  that  earl  humbled  himself  at  last." — The 
Christian  indeed ;  or,  the  exemplary  Lffe  qf  Wm,  Assheton,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Beckenham,  Kent,  by  Thomas  Watts,  A.M.  p.  180.  8vo. 

'  Mr.  Montague.']  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edward  lord  Montague  of 
Boughton,  and  brother  of  Ralph  first  duke  of  Montague.  He  had  been 
master  of  the  horse  to  Katharine  of  Braganza,  queen  of  Charles  IT.,  but  was 
dismissed  in  May  1664.  He  took  the  command  of  a  ship  under  his  cousin 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and,  as  Denham  says, 

"  by  court  disaster. 
Dwindled  into  the  wooden  horse's  master." 
*  Another  gentleman.]  "Thom.  Windham's  brother,"  (see  lord  Rochester's 
letter,  p.  612,  n.)  Which  brother  this  was  is  uncertain.  John,  eldest  son  of  sir 
John  Wyndham  of  Orchard  in  Somersetshire,  of  Silferton  in  Devonshire,  and 
of  Felbrigge  in  Norfolk,  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Robert  Hopton,  of 
Wltham  in  Somersetshire,  and  sister  and  co-heir  of  Ralph  lord  Hopton,  the 
royalist  general.  He  died  in  1649,  and  was  father  of  sir  Wm.  Wyndham,  bart., 
of  Thomas  Wyndham  of  Witham,  and  of  three  other  sons  that  died  unmarried. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Florence,  was  wife  of  sir  John  Malet,  knt.,  a  relation  of 
lord  Rochester's  wife. 
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could  scarce  stand :  and  Mr.  Montague  going  to  him  to  hold  him 
up,  as  they  were  in  each  other^s  arms,  a  cannon-baU  killed  him 
outright,  and  carried  away  Mr.  Montague^s  belly,  so  that  he  died 
within  an  hour  after.  The  earl  of  Rochester  told  me  that  these 
presages  they  had  in  their  minds  made  some  impression  on  him 
that  there  were  separated  beings :  and  that  the  soul,  either  by  a 
natural  sagacity,  or  some  secret  notice  conmiunicated  to  it,  had  a 
sort  of  divination :  but  that  gentleman^s  never  appearing  was  a 
great  snare  to  him,  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though  when  he 
told  me  this,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  it  was  an  unreason- 
able thing  for  him,  to  think  that  beings  in  another  state  were  not 
under  such  laws  and  limits,  that  they  could  not  command  thdr 
own  motions,  but  as  the  supreme  power  should  order  them :  and 
that  one  who  had  so  corrupted  the  natural  principles  of  truth  as 
he  had,  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  such  an  extraordinary  thing 
should  be  done  for  his  conviction. 

He  told  me  of  another  odd  presage  that  one  had  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  in  the  lady  Warre ',  his  mother-in-law''s  house. 
The  chaplain  had  dreamt  that  such  a  day  he  should  die ;  but 
being  by  all  the  family  put  out  of  the  belief  of  it,  he  had  almost 
forgot  it :  till  the  evening  before,  at  supper,  there  being  thirteen 
at  table ',  according  to  a  fond  conceit  that  one  of  these  must  soon 
die,  one  of  the  young  ladies  pointed  to  him,  that  he  was  to  die. 
He,  remembering  his  dream,  fell  into  some  disorder:  and  the 
lady  Warre  reproving  him  for  his  superstition,  he  said,  "  he  was 
confident  he  was  to  die  before  morning ;"  but  he  being  in  perfect 
health,  it  was  not  much  minded.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  he 
was  to  preach  next  day.  He  went  to  his  chamber  and  sat  up 
late,  as  appeared  by  the  candle,  and  he  had  been  preparing  his 
notes  for  his  sermon ;  but  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next 
morning. 

These  things,  he  said,  made  him  inclined  to  believe,  the  soul 
was  a  substance  distinct  from  matter :  and  this  often  returned 
into  his  thoughts.  But  that  which  perfected  his  persuasion  about 
it,  was,  that  in  the  sickness  which  brought  him  so  near  death, 
before  I  first  knew  him,  when  his  spirits  were  so  low  and  spent, 
that  he  could  not  move  nor  stir,  and  he  did  not  think  to  live  an 

*  The  lady  Warre,  his  mother-in-law,]  After  the  death  of  her  first  hiMbind 
(John  Malet),  lady  Rochester's  mother  married  sir  FraDcis  Warre,  knt.,  of 
Hestercombe,  M.P.  for  Somersetshire,  who  died  in  1669. 

*  Thirteen  at  table,']  A  superstitious  feehng,  still  very  common.  It  took  ite 
origin  from  the  number  present  at  the  Last  Supper  of  Our  Lord. 
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boor ;  he  said,  his  reason  and  judgment  were  so  clear  and  strong ', 
ttiat,  from  thence,  he  was  fully  persuaded,  that  death  was  not  the 
llpeiiding  or  dissolution  of  the  soul ;  but  only  the  separation  of  it 
I^Qiii  matter.  He  had  in  that  sickness  great  remorses  for  his 
ffmt  life,  but  he  afterwards  told  me,  they  were  rather  general  and 
horrors,  than  any  convictions  of  sinning  against  Ood.  He 
sorry  he  had  lived  so  as  to  waste  his  strength  so  soon ;  or 
Aat  he  had  brought  such  an  ill  name  upon  himself;  and  had  an 
^fgonj  in  his  mind  about  it,  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  ex- 
but  at  such  times,  though  he  complied  with  his  friends  in 
divines  to  be  sent  for,  he  said,  he  had  no  great  mind  to 
pfc':  and  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  his  breeding,  to  desire  them  to 
jpmy  by  him,  in  which  he  joined  little  himself. 
t»^  Aa  to  the  Supreme  Being,  he  had  always  some  impression  of 
IPHm:  and  professed  often  to  me,  that  he  had  never  known  an 
pntiie  atheist,  who  fully  believed  there  was  no  Ood.  Yet  when 
%m  explained  his  notion  of  this  Being,  it  amounted  to  no  more 
Hban  avast  power,  that  had  none  of  the  attributes  of  goodness  or 
Itotice,  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity.  These  were  his  thoughts  about 
j^ipli^iofi,  as  himself  told  me. 

'r.i  For  morality^  he  freely  owned  to  me,  that  though  he  talked  of 
jPl^  as  a  fine  tiling,  yet  this  was  only  because  he  thought  it  a 
Hecent  way  of  speaking ;  and  that  as  they  went  always  in  deaths, 
IkoQgh  in  their  frolics  they  would  have  chosen  sometimes  to 
PHnre  gone  naked,  if  they  had  not  feared  the  people ;  so  though 
of  them  found  it  necessary  for  human  life  to  talk  of 

•rality,  yet  he  confessed  they  cared  not  for  it,  further  than 
tfie  reputation  of  it  was  necessary  for  their  credit,  and  afi&irs ; 
wt  which  he  gave  me  many  instances ;  as  their  professing  and 
OTrearing  friendship,  where  they  hated  mortally ;  their  oaths  and 
Imprecations  in  their  addresses  to  women,  which  they  intended 

lYer  to  make  good ;  the  pleasure  they  took  in  defaming  innocent 


7  Clear  and  strong,']    "  There  are  instances  of  mortal  diseases,  in  which 

ynont,  the  moment  before  death,  appear  to  be  in  the  highest  vigour  of  life. 

"VImj  discover  apprehension,  memory^  reason, — all  entire ;  with  the  utmost 

'teoe  of  affection;  sense  of  a  character,  of  shame,  and  honour;  and  the 

Ugfaest  mental  enjoyments  and  sufferings  even  to  the  last  gasp :  and  these 

jnrely  prove  even  greater  vigour  of  life,  than  bodily  strength  does.    Now, 

whBt  pretence  is  there  for  thinking,  that  a  progressive  disease,  when  arrived 

to  tuch  a  dt^pree,  I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will  destroy  those 

powers,  which  were  not  impaired,  which  were  not  affected  by  it,  during  its 

whole  progreM  quite  up  to  that  degree  ?" — Butler's  Analogy,  part  i.  chap.  i. 


irom  preseDi  uiip)niuiii>jr.  ov  tnat  in  ucw 
he  would  often  break  forth  into  auch  hard 
himaelf,  u  would  be  indecent  for  another 

Such  had  bem  his  priaciplea  and  praeti 
years,  which  had  almost  quite  rxtinxui 
pensities  in  him  to  justice  and  virtuf. 
the  country,  and  be  for  some  months  wht 
or  the  sallies  of  his  wit;  whicb  be  csi 
satire.  And  this  he  often  defend(<d  to  um 
sontc  people  that  could  not  be  kvpt  in  or 
in  this  way.  1  replied,  that  it  mi^t  fa 
way  of  satire  was  sometimes  do  impro 
Yet  they  who  used  it  only  out  oT  ^ite,  an 
Bparing  nothinff  that  might  adorn  tht-ir 
revenge,  coukl  not  eicuse  that  way  of 
innocent  often  suffer :  since  the  moMt  mi 
cxpresMKl,  might  stick  to  and  UemuUi  tht.' 
and  the  malice  of  a  libi-l  could  hardly  eon 
an  atlmonttion.  To  this  he  ansuvred.  i 
with  lifv,  iinlera  he  were  heateal  by  rvvi^up 
without  rext-ntmcnts,  upon  the  cold  milwir 
if  a  man  would  in  cold  blood,  cat  men's 
nffended  him :  and  be  said,  the  lien  in  tba 
a.H  oriuuiientfl  that  could  not  be  spared  wicii 
of  tlie  pfK-m. 

l"nr  liiH  other  )>t  uilit-M.  thev  were  diri<Uil  b 
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sometimes  to  foHow  some  mean  amours,  which,  for  the  variety  of 
them,  he  affected :  at  other  times,  merely  for  diversion,  he  would 
go  about  in  odd  shapes,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  so  naturally, 
that  even  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  saw  him  in  these 
shapes,  could  perceive  nothing  by  which  he  might  be  discovered. 

I  have  now  made  the  description  of  his  former  life,  and  prin- 
ciples, as  fully  as  I  thought  necessary,  to  answer  my  end  in 
writing ;  and  yet  with  those  reserves,  that  I  hope  I  have  given 
no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any.  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I 
had  from  his  own  mouth,  and  have  avoided  the  mentioning  of  the 
more  particular  passages  of  his  life,  of  which  he  told  me  not  a 
few :  but  since  others  were  concerned  in  them,  whose  good  only 
I  design,  I  will  say  nothing  that  may  either  provoke  or  blemish 
them*  It  is  their  reformation,  and  not  their  disgrace,  I  desire. 
This  tender  consideration  of  others  has  made  me  suppress  many 
remarkable  and  useful  things,  he  told  me:  but,  finding  that, 
though  I  should  name  none,  yet  I  must  at  least  relate  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  would  give  too  great  occasion  for  the  reader  to 
conjecture  concerning  the  persons  intended,  right  or  wrong,  either 
of  which  were  inconvenient  enough,  I  have  chosen  to  pass  them 
quite  over.  But  I  hope  those  that  know  how  much  they  were 
engaged  with  him  in  his  ill  courses,  will  be  somewhat  touched 
with  this  tenderness  I  express  towards  them ;  and  be  thereby 
the  rather  induced  to  reflect  on  their  ways,  and  to  consider 
without  prejudice  or  passion  what  sense  this  noble  lord  had  of 
iAeir  case,  when  he  came  at  last  seriously  to  reflect  upon  his 
own. 

I  now  turn  to  those  parts  of  this  narrative,  wherein  I  myself 
bore  some  share,  and  which  I  am  to  deliver  upon  the  observa- 
tions I  made,  after  a  long  and  free  conversation  with  him  for 
some  months.  I  was  not  long  in  his  company,  when  he  told  me, 
he  should  treat  me  with  more  freedom  than  he  had  ever  used  to 
men  of  my  profession.  He  would  conceal  none  of  his  principles 
from  me,  but  lay  his  thoughts  open  without  any  disguise ;  nor 
would  he  do  it  to  maintain  debate,  or  shew  his  wit,  but  plainly 
tell  me  what  stuck  with  him ;  and  he  protested  to  me,  that  he 
was  not  so  engaged  to  his  old  maxims,  as  to  resolve  not  to 
change,  but  that  if  he  could  be  convinced,  he  would  choose 
rather  to  be  of  another  mind.  He  said,  he  would  impartially 
weigh  what  I  should  lay  before  him,  and  tell  me  freely  when  it 
did  convince,  and  when  it  did  not.     He  expressed  this  disposition 
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of  mind  to  me  in  a  manner  so  frank,  that  I  could  not  but  believe 
him,  and  be  much  taken  with  his  way  of  discourse:  so  we 
entered  into  ahnost  all  the  parts  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
and  of  morality.  He  seemed  pleased,  and  in  a  great  measure 
satisfied,  with  what  I  said  upon  many  of  these  heads :  and  though 
our  freest  conversation  was  when  we  were  alone,  yet  upon  several 
occasions,  other  persons  were  witnesses  to  it.  I  understood 
from  many  hands  that  my  company  was  not  distasteful  to  him, 
and  that  the  subjects  about  which  we  talked  most  were  not 
unacceptable:  and  he  expressed  himself  often  not  ill  pleased 
with  many  things  I  said  to  him,  and  particularly  when  I  visited 
him  in  his  last  sickness,  so  that  I  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unprofitable  to  publish  the  substance  of  those  matters  about 
which  we  argued  so  freely,  with  our  reasoning  upon  them :  and 
perhaps  what  had  some  effects  on  him,  may  be  not  altogether 
ineffectual  upon  others.  I  followed  him  with  such  arguments  as 
I  saw  were  most  likely  to  prevail  with  him :  and  my  not  urging 
other  reasons,  proceeded  not  from  any  distrust  I  had  of  their  force, 
but  from  the  necessity  of  using  those  that  were  most  proper  for 
him.  He  was  then  in  a  low  state  of  health,  and  seemed  to  be 
slowly  recovering  of  a  great  disease.  He  was  in  the  milk-diet', 
and  apt  to  fall  into  hectical  fits';  any  accident  weakened  him; 
so  that  he  thought  he  could  not  live  long ;  and  when  he  went 
from  London,  he  said,  he  believed  he  should  never  come  to  town 
more.  Yet  during  his  being  in  town  he  was  so  well,  that  he 
went  often  abroad,  and  had  great  vivacity  of  spirit.  So  that  he 
was  under  no  such  decay,  as  either  darkened  or  weakened  his 
understanding ;  nor  was  he  any  way  troubled  with  the  spleen, 
or  vapours,  or  under  the  power  of  melancholy.  What  he  was 
then,  compared  to  what  he  had  been  fonnerly,  I  could  not  so 
well  judge,  who  had  seen  him  but  twice  before.  Others  have 
told  me  they  perceived  no  difference  in  his  parts.  This  I  mention 
more  particularly,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  melancholy, 
or  the  want  of  spirits,  made  him  more  inclined  to  receive  any 
impressions :  for  indeed  I  never  discovered  any  such  thing  in  him. 
Having  thus  opened  the  way  to  the  heads  of  our  discourse,  I 
shall  next  mention  them.  The  three  chief  things  we  talked  about, 
were  morality^  natural  religion^  and  revealed  religUm^  Christianitjf 
in  particular. 

^  Milk  diet .  .  .  hectical  fitsJ]  See  the  second  letter  of  the  dowager  ladj 
Rochester,  p.  668,  post. 
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/^ 
/For  maraUtff  he  confessed,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  it,  both  for 

the  government  of  the  world,  and  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
life  and  friendship :  and  was  very  much  ashamed  of  his  former 
practices,  rather  because  he  had  made  himself  a  beast,  and 
brought  pain  and  sickness  on  his  body,  and  had  suffered  much 
in  his  reputation,  than  from  any  deep  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
or  another  state :  but  so  far  this  went  with  him,  that  he  resolved 
firmly  to  change  the  course  of  his  life ;  which  he  thought  he 
should  effect  by  the  study  of  philosophy^  and  had  not  a  few  no 
less  solid  than  pleasant  notions  concerning  the  folly  and  madness 
of  vice :  but  he  confessed  he  had  no  remorse  for  his  past  actions, 
as  offences  against  God,  but  only  as  injuries  to  himself  and  to 
mankind.^ 

Upon  this  subject,  I  shewed  him  the  defects  of  philosophy^  for 
reforming  the  world :  that  it  was  a  matter  of  speculation,  which 
but  few  either  had  the  leisure,  or  the  capacity  to  enquire  into. 
But  the  principle  that  must  reform  mankind,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  man'*s  understanding.  That  philosophy  in  matters  of 
morality,  beyond  the  great  lines  of  our  duty,  had  no  very  certain 
fixed  rule,  but  in  the  lesser  offices  and  instances  of  our  duty  went 
much  by  the  fancies  of  men  and  customs  of  nations,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  have  authority  enough  to  bear  down  the 
propensities  of  nature,  appetite  or  passion :  for  which  I  instanced 
in  these  two  points ;  the  one  was,  about  that  maxim  of  the  Stoics, 
to  extirpate  all  sort  of  passion  and  concern  for  any  thing.  That, 
take  it  by  one  hand,  seemed  desirable,  because  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  it  would  make  all  the  accidents  of  life  easy ;  but  I 
think  it  cannot,  because  nature  after  all  our  striving  against  it, 
will  still  return  to  itself;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolved  the 
bond  of  nature  and  friendship,  and  slackened  industry,  which  will 
move  but  dully,  without  an  inward  heat :  and  if  it  delivered  a 
man  from  many  troubles,  it  deprived  him  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 
life,  which  rise  from  friendship. — The  other  was  concerning  the 
/restraint  of  pleasure,  how  far  that  was  to  go.  Upon  this  he 
/  told  me  the  two  maxims  of  his  morality  then  were,  that  he  should 
i  do  nothing  to  the  hurt  of  any  other,  or  that  might  prejudice  his 
!  own  health :  and  he  thought  that  all  pleasure,  when  it  did  not 
!  interfere  with  these,  was  to  be  indulged,  as  the  gratification  of 
our  natural  appetites.  It  seemed  unreasonable  to  imagine  these 
were  put  into  a  man  only  to  be  restrained,  or  curbed  to  such  a 
narrowness.    This  he  applied  to  the  free  use  of  wine  and  women. 
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To  this  I  answered,  that  if  appetites  being  natural,  was  an  argu- 
ment for  the  indulging  them,  then  the  revengeful  might  as  well 
allege  it  for  murder,  and  the  covetous  for  stealing ;  whose  appe- 
tites are  no  less  keen  on  those  objects ;  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged 
that  these  appetites  ought  to  be  curbed.  If  the  difference  is  urged 
from  the  injury  that  another  person  receives,  the  injury  is  as 
great,  if  a  man'*s  wife  is  defiled,  or  his  daughter  corrupted  :  and  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  let  his  appetites  loose  to  vagrant  lusts, 
and  not  to  transgress  in  these  particulars :  so  there  was  no  curing 
the  disorders,  that  must  arise  from  thence,  but  by  regulatiiig 
these  appetites.  And  why  should  we  not  as  well  think  that  God 
intended  our  brutish  and  sensual  appetites  should  be  governed  by 
our  reason,  as  that  the  fierceness  of  beasts  should  be  managed 
and  tamed  \  by  the  wisdom,  and  for  the  use  of  man !  so  that  it  is 
no  real  absurdity  to  grant  that  appetites  were  put  into  men,  on 
purpose  to  exercise  their  reason  in  the  restraint  and  government 
of  them :  which  to  be  able  to  do,  ministers  a  higher  and  more 
lasting  pleasure  to  a  man,  than  to  give  them  their  full  scope  and 
range.  And  if  other  rules  of  philosophy  be  observed,  such  as  the 
avoiding  those  objects  that  stir  passion,  nothing  raises  higher 
passions  than  ungovemed  lust;  nothing  darkens  the  und^^ 
standing,  and  depresses  a  man'^s  mind  more ;  nor  is  any  thing 
managed  with  more  frequent  returns  of  other  immoralities,  such 
as  oaths  and  imprecations,  which  are  only  intended  to  compass 
what  is  desired.  The  expence  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  these 
irregularities  makes  a  man  false  in  his  other  dealings. 

All  this  he  freely  confessed  was  true. 

Upon  which  I  urged,  that  if  it  was  reasonable  for  a  man  to 
regulate  his  appetite  in  things  which  he  knew  were  hurtful  to 
him ;  was  it  not  as  reasonable  for  God  to  prescribe  a  regulating 
of  those  appetites,  whose  unrestrained  course  did  produce  such 
mischievous  effects !  That  it  could  not  be  denied,  but  doing  to 
others  what  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us^  was  a  just  rule. 
Those  men  then  that  knew  how  extreme  sensible  they  themselves 
would  be  of  the  dishonour  of  their  families  in  the  case  of  their 
wives  or  daughters,  must  needs  condemn  themselves,  for  doing 
that  which  they  could  not  bear  from  another.  And  if  the  peace 
of  mankind,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  whole  life,  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  measures  of  our  actions,  then  let  all  the  world 
judge,  whether  a  man  that  confines  his  appetite,  and  lives  con- 

'  And  tamedJ]  James  iii.  7. 
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tented  at  home,  is  not  much  happier,  than  those  that  let  their 
desires  run  after  forbidden  objects.  The  thing  being  granted  to 
be  better  in  itself,  then  the  question  falls  between  the  restraint 
of  appetite  in  some  instances,  and  the  freedom  of  a  man^s 
thoughts,  the  soundness  of  his  health,  his  application  to  afiairs, 
with  the  easiness  of  his  whole  life,  whether  the  one  is  not  to  be 
done  before  the  other !  As  to  the  difficulty  of  such  a  restraint, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  be  done  when  a  man  allows  himself  many 
liberties,  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  stop ;  yet  those  who  avoid 
the  occasions  that  may  kindle  these  impure  flames,  and  keep 
themselves  well  employed,  find  the  victory  and  dominion  over 
them  no  such  impossible,  or  hard  matter,  as  may  seem  at  first 
view.  So  that  though  the  philosophy  and  morality  of  this  point 
were  plain ;  yet  there  is  not  strength  enough  in  that  principle  to 
subdue  nature,  and  appetite*  Upon  this  I  urged,  that  morality 
could  not  be  a  strong  thing,  unless  a  man  were  determined  by  a 
law  within  himself;  for  if  he  only  measured  himself  by  decency, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land,  this  would  teach  him  only  to  use  such 
caution  in  his  ill  practices,  that  they  should  not  break  out  too 
visibly ;  but  would  never  carry  him  to  an  inward  and  universal 
probity :  that  virtue  was  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  unless 
a  man  came  entirely  within  its  discipline,  he  could  not  adhere 
stedfastly  to  any  one  precept :  for  vices  are  often  made  necessary 
supports  to  one  another.  That  this  cannot  be  done,  either 
steadily,  or  with  any  satisfaction,  unless  the  mind  does  inwardly 
comply  with,  and  delight  in  the  dictates  of  virtue ;  and  that  could 
not  be  effected,  except  a  man''s  nature  were  internally  regenerated, 
and  changed  by  a  higher  principle :  till  that  came  about  corrupt 
nature  would  be  strong,  and  philosophy  but  feeble:  especially 
when  it  struggled  with  such  appetites  or  passions  as  were  much 
kindled,  or  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  one''s  body. 
This,  he  said,  sounded  to  him  like  enthusiam,  or  canting :  he 
had  no  notion  of  it,  and  so  could  not  understand  it.  He  com* 
prehended  the  dictates  of  reason  and  philosophy,  in  which  as  the 
mind  became  much  conversant,  there  would  soon  follow,  as  he 
believed,  a  greater  easiness  in  obeying  its  precepts.  I  told  him 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  his  speculations  of  philosophy  would 
not  serve  him  in  any  stead,  to  the  reforming  of  his  nature  and 
life,  till  he  applied  himself  to  Ood  for  inward  assistances.  It  was 
certain,  that  the  impressions  made  in  his  reason  governed  him,  as 
they  were  lively  presented  to  him ;  but  these  are  so  apt  to  slip 
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out  of  our  memory,  and  we  so  apt  to  turn  our  thoughts  from 
them,  and  at  some  times  the  contrary  impressions  are  so  strong, 
that  let  a  man  set  up  a  reasoning  in  his  mind  against  them,  he 
finds  that  celebrated  saying  of  the  poet ' : 


-Video  meliora,  proboque : 


Deteriora  sequor. 

, 1  see  what  is  better,  and  approve  it ; 

I  But  follow  what  is  worse, 

to  be  all  that  philosophy  will  amount  to.  Whereas  those  who 
upon  such  occasions  apply  themselves  to  Grod,  by  earnest  prayer, 
feel  u  disengagement  from  such  impressions,  and  themselves 
endued  with  a  power  to  resist  them.  So  that  those  bonds  which 
formerly  held  them,  fall  off. 

This  he  said  must  be  the  effect  of  a  heat  in  nature:  it  was 
only  the  strong  diversion  of  the  thoughts,  that  gave  the  seeming 
victory,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  if  one  could  turn  to  a  problem  in 
Euclid,  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses,  it  would  have  the  same  effect. 

To  this  I  answered,  that  if  such  methods  did  only  divert  the 
thoughts,  there  might  be  some  force  in  what  he  said :  but  if  they 
not  only  drove  out  such  inclinations,  but  begat  impressions  con- 
trary to  them,  and  brought  men  into  a  new  disposition  and  habit 
of  mind ;  then  he  must  confess  there  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
diversion,  in  these  changes,  which  were  brought  on  our  minds  by 
true  devotion.  I  added,  that  reason  and  experience  were  the 
things  that  determined  our  persuasions :  that  as  experience 
without  reason  may  be  thought  the  delusion  of  our  fancy,  so 
reason  without  experience  had  not  so  convincing  an  operation : 
but  these  two  meeting  together,  must  needs  give  a  man  all  the 
satisfaction  he  can  desire.  He  could  not  say,  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  mipkt  make  some 
thoughts  stir  in  our  minds  with  more  or  less  force,  as  He 
pleased :  especially  the  force  of  these  motions  being,  for  the  most 
part  according  to  the  impression  that  was  made  on  our  brains : 
which,  that  power,  that  directed  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  could 
make  grow  deeper  as  it  pleased.  It  was  also  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose God  a  being  of  such  goodness  that  he  would  give  his  assist- 
ance to  such  as  desired  it.  For  though  he  might  upon  some 
greater  occasions  in  an  extraordinary  manner  turn  some  people's 
minds ;  yet  since  he  had  endued  man  with  a  faculty  of  reason,  it 

'  Thepoei.']  Ovid.  Metamorph,  vii.  15. 
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is  fit  that  men  should  employ  that,  as  far  as  they  could ;  and  beg 
luB  assistance:  which  certsdnly  they  can  do.  All  this  seemed 
TCMonable,  and  at  least  probable.  Now  good  men  who  felt  upon 
ilieir  frequent  applications  to  God  in  prayer,  a  freedom  from  those 
iD  impressions,  that  formerly  subdued  them ;  an  inward  love  to 
Tutue  and  true  goodness ;  an  easiness  and  delight  in  all  the  parts 
of  holiness,  which  was  fed  and  cherished  in  them  by  a  seriousness 
in  prayer,  and  did  languish  as  that  went  off;  had  as  real  a  per- 
ception of  an  inward  strength  in  their  minds,  that  did  rise  and 
fdl  with  true  devotion,  as  they  perceived  the  strength  of  their 
bodies  increased  or  abated,  according  as  they  had  or  wanted  good 
aoorishment. 

After  many  discourses  upon  this  subject  he  still  continued  to 
iliiiik  all  was  the  effect  of  fancy.  He  said,  that  he  understood 
ipoChing  of  it,  but  acknowledged  that  he  thought  they  were  very 
fcippj  whose  &ncie8  were  under  the  power  of  such  impressions ; 
Ijhce  they  had  somewhat  on  which  their  thoughts  rested  and  cen- 
fevod.  But  when  I  saw  him  in  his  last  sickness,  he  then  told  me, 
hb  had  another  sense  of  what  we  had  talked  concerning  prayer 
lad  inward  assistances. 

*.  This  subject  led  us  to  discourse  of  God,  and  of  the  notion  of 
fwi^fbm  in  ffeneraL  He  believed  there  was  a  Supreme  Being. 
Bo  could  not  think  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and  the 
ligidar  course  of  nature  seemed  to  demonstrate  the  eternal  power 
ff  ha  author.  This,  he  said,  he  could  never  shake  off;  but  when 
hm  came  to  explain  his  notion  of  the  Deity,  he  said,  he  looked  on 
K  as  a  vast  power  that  wrought  every  thing  by  the  necessity  of 
Hi  nature ;  and  thought  that  God  had  none  of  those  affections  of 
bvo  or  hatred,  which  breed  perturbation  in  us,  and  by  conse- 
gnence  he  could  not  see  that  there  was  to  be  either  reward  or 
Innishment.  He  thought  our  conceptions  of  God  were  so  low, 
ihat  we  had  better  not  think  much  of  him :  and  to  love  God 
to  him  a  presumptuous  thing,  and  the  heat  of  fanciful 
Therefore  he  believed  there  should  be  no  other  religious 
wonhip,  but  a  general  celebration  of  that  Being,  in  some  short 
lyfnn :  all  the  other  parts  of  worship  he  esteemed  the  inventions 
cf  priests,  to  make  the  world  believe  they  had  a  secret  of  incensing 
and  appeasing  God  as  they  pleased.  In  a  word,  he  was  neither 
Mnmaded  that  there  was  a  special  providence  about  human  affiiirs, 
.norSaTprayers  were  of  much  use,  since  that  was  to  look  on  God 
'ai~~a~weaK  being,  that  would  be  overcome  with  importunities. 

VOL.  IVT"  S  S 
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And  for  the  state  after  death,  though  he  thought  the  soul  did  not 
dissolve  at  death ;  yet  he  doubted  much  of  rewards  or  punish- 
ments. The  one  he  thought  too  high  for  us  to  attain,  by  our 
slight  services ;  and  the  other  was  too  extreme  to  be  inflicted  for 
sin '.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  speculations  about  God  and 
religion. 

I  told  him  his  notion  of  God  was  so  low,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  seemed  to  be  nothmj^Juii^aj^ue.  For  if  that  Being  had 
no  freedom,  nor  choice  of  its  own  actions,  nor  operated  by  wisdom 
or  goodness,  all  those  reasons  which  led  him  to  acknowledge  a 
God,  were  contrary  to  this  conceit;  for  if  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse persuaded  him  to  think  there  was  a  God,  he  must  at  the 
same  time  conceive  him  to  be  both  wise  and  good,  as  well  as 
powerful,  since  these  all  appeared  equally  in  the  creation ;  though 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  had  ways  of  exerting  themselves,  thai 
were  far  beyond  our  notions  or  measures.  If  God  was  wise  and 
good,  he  would  naturally  love,  and  be  pleased  with  those  that 
resembled  him  in  these  perfections,  and  dislike  those  that  were 
opposite  to  him.  Every  rational  being  naturally  loves  itself,  and 
is  delighted  in  others  like  itself,  and  is  averse  from  what  is  not  so. 
Truth  is  a  rational  nature'^s  acting  in  conformity  to  itself  in  all 
things ;  and  goodness  is  an  inclination  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  other  beings :  so  truth  and  goodness  were  the  essential  perfec- 
tions of  every  reasonable  being,  and  certainly  most  eminently  in 
the  Deity.  Nor  does  his  mercy  or  love  raise  passion  or  pertur- 
bation in  him ;  for  we  feel  that  to  be  a  weakness  in  ourselves, 
which  indeed  only  flows  from  our  want  of  power,  or  skill  to  do 
what  we  wish  or  desire.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe  God 
would  assist  the  endeavour  of  the  good,  with  some  helps  suitable 
to  their  nature.  And  that  it  could  not  be  imagined,  that  those 
who  imitated  him,  should  not  be  especially  favoured  by  him :  and 
therefore  since  this  did  not  appear  in  this  state,  it  was  most  rea- 
sonable to  think  it  should  be  in  another,  where  the  rewaxda  shall 
be  an  admission  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  conformity  to  God, 
with  the  felicity  that  follows  it ;  and  the  punishments  should  be 
a  total  exclusion  from  him,  with  all  the  horror  and  darkness  that 


^  Th  be  inflicted  for  stn,"]  "  King  Charles  II.  said  once  to  myself,  he  was  no 
atheist ;  but  he  could  not  think  God  would  make  a  man  miserable,  only  fbr 
taking  a  little  pleasure  out  of  the  way.'' — Burnet's  Hist,  of  kis  Owm  T\met 
vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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most  foOow  that.  These  seemed  to  be  the  natural  results  of  such 
several  courses  of  life,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  divine  justice, 
rewarding  or  punishing.  For  since  he  believed  the  soul  had  a 
distinct  subsistence,  separated  from  the  body ;  upon  its  dissolu- 
tion there  was  no  reason  to  think  it  passed  into  a  state  of  utter 
oblivion  of  what  it  had  been  in  formerly ;  but  that  as  the  reflec- 
tions on  the  good  or  evil  it  had  done,  must  raise  joy  or  horror  in 
it ;  so  those  good  or  evil  dispositions  accompaitiying  the  departed 
souls,  they  must  either  rise  up  to  a  higher  perfection,  or  sink  to 
a  more  depraved  and  miserable  state.  In  this  life,  variety  of 
affiiirs  and  objects  do  much  cool  and  divert  our  minds ;  and  are, 
on  the  one  lumd,  often  great  temptations  to  the  good,  and  give 
the  bad  some  ease  in  their  trouble ;  but  in  a  state  wherein  the 
soul  shall  be  separated  from  sensible  things,  and  employed  in  a 
more  quick  and  sublime  way  of  operation,  this  must  very  much 
exalt  the  joys  and  improvements  of  the  good,  and  as  much 
heighten  the  horror  and  rage  of  the  wicked.  So  that  it  seemed 
a  vain  thing  to  pretend  to  believe  a  Supreme  Being,  that  is  wise 
and  good,  as  well  as  great,  and  not  to  think  a  discrimination  will 
be  made  between  the  good  and  bad,  which  it  is  manifest,  is  not 
fuUy  done  in  this  life. 

As  for  the  government  of  the  world,  if  we  believe  the  Supreme 
Power  made  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  does  not  govern  it : 
fiur  all  that  we  can  fancy  against  it,  is  the  distraction  which  that 
infinite  variety  of  second  causes,  and  the  care  of  their  concern- 
ments, must  give  to  the  Jlrst^  if  it  inspects  them  aU.  But  as 
among  men  those  of  weaker  capacities  are  wholly  taken  up  with 
some  one  thing,  whereas  those  with  more  enlarged  powers  can, 
without  distraction,  have  many  things  within  their  care,  as  the 
eye  can  at  one  view  receive  a  great  variety  of  objects,  in  that 
narrow  compass,  without  confusion ;  so  if  we  conceive  the  divine 
understanding  to  be  as  far  above  ours,  as  his  power  of  creating  and 
framing  the  whole  universe  is  above  our  limited  activity :  we  wiU 
no  more  think  the  government  of  the  world  a  distraction  to  him : 
and  if  we  have  once  overcome  this  prejudice,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  a  providence  directing  all  affairs ;  a  care  well  be- 
coming the  great  Creator. 

As  for  worshipping  him,  if  we  imagine  our  worship  is  a  thing 
that  adds  to  his  happiness,  or  gives  him  such  a  fond  pleasure  as 
weak  people  have  to  hear  themselves  commended ;  or  that  our 
repeated  addresses  do  overcome  him  through  our  mere  importu- 
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nity  we  have  certainly  very  unworthy  thoughts  of  him.  The  true 
ends  of  worship  come  within  another  consideration,  which  is  this; 
a  man  is  never  entirely  reformed,  tiU  a  new  principle  governs  his 
thoughts.  Nothing  makes  that  principle  so  strong,  as  deep  and 
frequent  meditations  of  Ood;  whose  nature,  though  it  be  far 
above  our  comprehension,  yet  his  goodness  and  wisdom  are  such 
perfections  as  fall  within  our  imagination :  and  he  that  thinks 
often  of  God,  and  considers  him  as  governing  the  world,  said,  as 
ever  observing  all  his  actions,  will  feel  a  very  sensible  effect  of 
such  meditations,  as  they  grow  more  lively  and  frequent  with  him ; 
so  the  end  of  religious  worship,  either  public  or  private,  ia  to 
make  the  apprehensions  of  God  have  a  deeper  root  and  a  stronger 
influence  on  us.  The  frequent  returns  of  th^e  are  necessary : 
lest  if  we  allow  of  too  long  intervals  between  them,  these  impres- 
sions may  grow  feebler,  and  other  suggestions  may  come  in  their 
room.  And  the  returns  of  prayer  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
favours  extorted  by  mere  importunity,  but  as  rewards  conferred 
on  men  so  well  disposed,  and  prepared  for  them :  according  to  the 
promises  that  Ood  has  made,  for  answering  our  prayers :  thereby 
to  engage  and  nourish  a  devout  temper  in  us,  which  is  the  chi^ 
root  of  all  true  holiness  and  virtue. 

It  is  true,  we  cannot  have  suitable  notions  of  the  divine  essence ; 
as  indeed  we  have  no  just  idea  of  any  essence  whatsoever :  since 
we  commonly  consider  all  things,  either  by  their  outward  figure, 
or  by  their  effects :  and  from  thence  make  inferences  what  their 
nature  must  be.  So  though  we  cannot  frame  any  perfect  image 
in  our  minds  of  the  divinity ;  yet  we  may,  from  the  discoveries 
God  has  made  of  himself,  form  such  conceptions  of  him,  as  may 
possess  our  minds  with  great  reverence  for  him,  and  beget  in  us 
such  a  love  of  those  perfections  as  to  engage  us  to  imitate  them. 
For  when  we  say  we  love  God ;  the  meaning  is,  we  love  that 
being  that  is  holy,  just,  good,  wise,  and  infinitely  perfect :  and 
loving  these  attributes  in  that  object,  will  certainly  carry  us  to 
desire  them  in  ourselves.  For  whatever  we  love  in  another,  we 
naturally,  according  to  the  degree  of  our  love,  endeavour  to  re- 
semble it.  In  sum,  the  loving  and  worshipping  God,  though  they 
are  just  and  reasonable  returns  and  expressions  of  the  sense  we 
have  of  his  goodness  to  us ;  yet  they  are  exacted  of  us  not  only 
as  a  tribute  to  God,  but  as  a  mean  to  beget  in  us  a  conformity 
to  his  nature,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion. 
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If  some  men  have  at  several  times  found  out  inventions  to 
corrupt  this,  and  cheat  the  world,  it  is  nothing  but  what  occurs 
in  every  sort  of  employment,  to  which  men  betake  themselves. 
Mountebanks  corrupt  physic ;  petty- foggers  have  entangled  the 
matters  of  property ;  and  all  professions  have  been  vitiated  by  the 
knaveries  of  a  number  of  their  calling. 

With  all  these  discourses  he  was  not  equally  satisfied.  He 
seemed  convinced  that  the  impressions  of  God  being  much  in 
men^s  minds,  would  be  a  powerful  means  to  reform  the  world  : 
and  did  not  seem  determined  against  providence.  But  for  the 
next  state,  he  thought  it  more  Ukely  that  the  soul  began  anew, 
and  that  her  sense  of  what  she  had  done  in  this  body,  lying  in  the 
figures  that  are  made  in  the  brain,  as  soon  as  she  dislodged,  all 
these  perished,  and  that  the  soul  went  into  some  other  state  to 
begin  a  new  course. 

But  I  said  on  this  head,  that  this  was  at  best  a  conjecture, 
raised  in  him  by  his  fancy ;  for  he  could  give  no  reason  to  prove  it 
true :  nor  was  all  the  remembrance  our  souls  had  of  past  things 
seated  in  some  material  figures  lodged  in  the  brain :  though  it 
could  not  be  denied  but  a  great  deal  of  it  lay  in  the  brain.  That 
we  have  many  abstracted  notions  and  ideas  of  immaterial  things, 
which  depend  not  on  bodily  figures.  Some  sins,  such  as  falsehood 
and  ill  nature,  were  seated  in  the  mind,  as  lust  and  appetite  were 
in  the  body :  and  as  the  whole  body  was  the  receptacle  of  the 
soul,  and  the  eyes  and  ears  were  the  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
so  was  the  brain  the  seat  of  memory :  yet  the  power  and  faculty 
of  memory,  as  well  as  of  seeing  and  hearing,  lay  in  the  mind :  and 
so  it  was  no  unconceivable  thing  that  either  the  soul,  by  its  own 
strength,  or  by  the  means  of  some  subtler  organs,  which  might 
be  fitted  for  it  in  another  state,  should  still  remember  as  well  as 
think.  But  indeed  we  know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  our  souls, 
that  it  is  a  vain  thing  for  us  to  raise  an  hypothesis  out  of  the  con- 
jectures we  have  about  it,  or  to  reject  one,  because  of  some  diffi- 
culties that  occur  to  us :  since  it  is  as  hard  to  understand  how  we 
remember  things  now,  as  how  we  shall  do  it  in  another  state ; 
only  we  are  sure  we  do  it  now ;  and  so  we  shall  be  then,  when 
we  do  it. 

When  I  pressed  him  with  the  secret  joys  that  a  good  man  felt, 
particularly  as  he  drew  near  death,  and  the  horrors  of  ill  men, 
especially  at  that  time ;  he  was  willing  to  ascribe  it  to  the  impres- 
sions they  had  from  their  education. 
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But  he  often  confessed,  that  whether  the  business  of  religion 
was  true  or  not,  he  thought  those  who  had  the  persuasions  of  it, 
and  lived  so,  that  they  had  quiet  in  their  consciences,  and  believed 
Ood  governed  the  world,  and  acquiesced  in  his  providence,  and 
had  the  hope  of  an  endless  blessedness  in  another  state, — the 
happiest  men  in  the  world :  and  said,  he  would  give  all  that  he 
was  master  of,  to  be  under  those  persuasions,  and  to  have  the 
supports  and  joys  that  must  needs  flow  from  them. 

I  told  him  the  main  root  of  all  corruptions  in  menu's  principles 
was  their  ill  life ;  which,  as  it  darkened  their  minds,  and  disabled 
them  from  discerning  better  things ;  so  it  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  seek  out  such  opinions  as  might  give  them  ease  from  those 
clamours,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  raised  within  them. 

He  did  not  deny  but  that  after  the  doing  of  some  things,  he 
felt  great  and  severe  challenges  within  himself:  but  he  said,  he 
felt  not  these  after  some  others  which  I  would  perhaps  call  far 
greater  sins,  than  those  that  affected  him  more  sensibly. 

This,  I  said,  might  flow  from  the  disorders  he  had  cast  himself 
into,  which  had  corrupted  his  judgment,  and  vitiated  his  taste  of 
things :  and  by  his  long  continuance  in,  and  frequent  repeating  of 
some  immoralities,  he  had  made  them  so  familiar  to  him,  that 
they  were  become  as  it  were  natural :  and  then  it  was  no  wonder 
if  he  had  not  so  exact  a  sense  of  what  was  good  or  evil ;  as  a 
feverish  man  cannot  judge  of  tastes. 

He  did  acknowledge  the  whole  system  of  religion,  if  believed, 
was  a  greater  foundation  of  quiet  than  any  other  thing  whatso- 
ever :  for  all  the  quiet  he  had  in  his  mind,  was,  that  he  could  not 
think  so  good  a  being  as  the  Deity  would  make  him  miserable. 

I  asked  if,  when  by  the  ill  course  of  his  Ufe  he  had  brought  so 
many  diseases  on  his  body,  he  could  blame  God  for  it ;  or  ex- 
pect that  he  should  deliver  him  from  them  by  a  miracle. 

He  confessed  there  was  no  reason  for  that. 

I  then  urged,  that  if  sin  should  cast  the  mind  by  a  natural 
effect  into  endless  horrors  and  agonies,  which  being  seated  in  a 
being  not  subject  to  death,  must  last  for  ever,  unless  some  mira- 
culous power  interposed,  could  he  accuse  God  for  that  which  was 
the  effect  of  his  own  choice  and  ill  life ! 

He  said  they  were  happy  that  believed ;  for  it  was  not  in  every 
mane's  power. 

And  upon  this  we  discoursed  long  about  revealed  religum. 

He  said,  he  did  not  understand  that  business  of  inspiration.  He 
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It  bdieved  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures  had  heats  and  honesty,  and  so 
ii  writ ;  but  could  not  comprehend  how  God  should  reveal  his  secrets 
R  to  mankind.  Why  was  not  man  made  a  creature  more  disposed 
b:  im  religion,  and  better  illuminated  i  He  could  not  apprehend 
Bc  how  there  should  be  any  corruption  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  a 
iH  kqpee  derived  from  Adam.  God^s  communicating  his  mind  to  one 
s  Bum,  was  the  putting  it  in  his  power  to  cheat  the  world.  For 
fi  prophesies  and  miracles,  the  world  had  been  always  full  of  strange 
stories :  for  the  boldness  and  cunning  of  contrivers  meeting  with 
the  simplicity  and  credulity  of  the  people,  things  were  easily  re« 
eeiyed ;  and  being  once  received,  passed  down  without  contradic- 
tion. The  incoherences  of  style  in  the  Scriptures,  the  odd  tran- 
sitknia,  the  seeming  contradictions,  chiefly  about  the  order  of 
timOy  the  cruelties  enjoined  the  Israelites  in  destroying  the  Ca- 
naanites,  circumcision,  and  many  other  rites  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
seemed  to  him  unsuitable  to  the  divine  nature :  and  the  first  three 
dttpters  of  Genesis,  he  thought,  could  not  be  true,  unless  they 
parables, 
was  the  substance  of  what  he  excepted  to  revealed  religion 
in  general ;  and  to  the  Old  Tegiament  in  particular. 

I  answered  to  all  this,  that  believing  a  thing  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  another,  in  other  matters  where  there  was  no  reason  to 
m^iect  the  testimony,  chiefly  where  it  was  confirmed  by  other 
eircmnstances,  was  not  only  a  reasonable  thing,  but  it  was  the 
Unge  on  which  all  the  government  and  justice  in  the  world  de- 
pended ;  since  all  courts  of  justice  proceed  upon  the  evidence 
giTen  by  witnesses ;  for  the  use  of  writings  is  but  a  thing  more 
hitely  brought  into  the  world.  So  then  if  the  credibility  of  the 
thing,  the  innocence  and  disinterestedness  of  the  witnesses,  the 
ifomber  of  them,  and  the  publickest  confirmations  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  given,  do  concur  to  persuade  us  of  any  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  a  vain  thing  to  say,  because  it  is  possible  for  so  many  men  to 
agree  in  a  lie,  that  therefore  these  have  done  it.  In  all  other 
things  a  man  gives  his  assent  when  the  credibility  is  strong  on 
the  one  side,  and  there  appears  nothing  on  the  other  side  to  ba- 
hmce  it.  So  such  numbers  agreeing  in  their  testimony  to  these 
miracles ;  for  instance,  of  our  Saviour^s  calling  Lazarus  out  of 
the  grave,  the  fourth  day  after  he  was  buried,  and  his  own  rising 
again,  after  he  was  certainly  dead ;  if  there  had  been  never  so 
many  impostures  in  the  world,  no  man  can  with  any  reasonable 
edonr  pretmid  this  was  one.    We  find  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
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Boman  writers  that  lived  in  that  time,  that  our  Saviour  was  cru- 
cified :  and  that  all  his  disciples  and  followers  believed  certainly 
that  he  rose  again.  They  believed  this  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  many  hundreds  who  saw  it,  and  died  con- 
firming it.  They  went  about  to  persuade  the  world  of  it,  with 
great  zeal,  though  they  knew  they  were  to  get  nothing  by  it,  but 
reproach  and  sufferings :  and,  by  many  wonders  which  they 
wrought,  they  confirmed  their  testimony.  Now  to  avoid  all  this, 
by  saying  it  is  possible  this  might  be  a  contrivance,  and  to  give  no 
presumption  to  make  it  so  much  as  probable,  that  it  was  so,  is  in 
plain  English  to  say,  toe  are  resolved^  let  the  evidence  he  what  it  mU^ 
we  wUl  not  believe  it. 

He  said,  if  a  man  says  he  cannot  bdieve,  what  help  is  there! 
for  he  was  not  master  of  his  own  beUef,  and  beUeving  was  at 
highest  but  a  probable  opinion. 

To  this  I  answered  that  if  a  man  will  let  a  wanton  conceit  pos- 
sess his  fancy  against  these  things,  and  never  consider  the  evi- 
dence for  religion  on  the  other  hand,  but  reject  it  upon  a  sli^t  view 
of  it,  he  ought  not  to  say  he  cannot^  but  he  wiU  not  believe :  and 
while  a  man  lives  an  ill  course  of  life,  he  is  not  fitly  qualified  to 
examine  the  matter  aright.  Let  him  grow  calm  and  virtuous, 
and  upon  due  application  examine  things  fairly,  and  then  let  him 
pronounce  according  to  his  conscience,  if,  to  take  it  at  its  lowest, 
the  reasons  on  the  one  hand  are  not  much  stronger  than  they  are 
on  the  other.  For  I  found  he  was  so  possessed  with  the  general 
conceit,  that  a  mixture  of  knaves  and  fools  had  made  all  extraor- 
dinary things  be  easily  believed,  that  it  carried  him  away  to  deter- 
mine the  matter,  without  so  much  as  looking  on  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  he  had  not  inquired 
into,  but  had  bent  all  his  wit  and  study  to  the  support  of  the 
other  side.  As  for  that,  that  believing  is  at  best  but  an  opinion; 
if  the  evidence  be  but  probable,  it  is  so :  but  if  it  be  such  that  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  it  grows  as  certain  as  knowledge :  for  we 
are  no  less  certain  that  there  is  a  great  town  called  Constanti- 
nople, the  seat  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  than  that  there  is  another 
called  London.  We  as  little  doubt  that  queen  Elizabeth  once 
reigned,  as  that  king  Charles  now  reigns  in  England.  So  that 
believing  may  be  as  certain,  and  as  little  subject  to  doubting,  as 
seeing  or  knowing. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  believing  divine  matters ;  the  one  is 
wrought  in  us  by  our  comparing  all  the  evidences  of  matter  of 
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siety  for  the  confirmation  of  revealed  religion,  with  the  prophecies 
Ifc  the  scripture ;  where  things  were  punctually  predicted,  some 
lEgeB  before  their  completion ;  not  in  dark  and  doubtful  words, 
ifltofed  like  oracles,  which  might  bend  to  any  event,  but  in  plain 
;4Bnii8;  as  the  foretelling  that  Cyrus  by  name  should  send  the 
ifewB  back  from  the  captivity,  after  the  fixed  period  of  seventy 
IMIB ;  the  history  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings  so  punc- 
fttHy  foretold  by  Daniel ;  and  the  prediction  of  the  destruction 
J0  Jerusalem,  with  many  circumstances  relating  to  it,  made  by 
MBT  Saviour ;  joining  these  to  the  excellent  rule  and  design  of  the 
ivqptiire  in  matters  of  morality,  it  is  at  least  as  reasonable  to 
Wieve  this  as  any  thing  else  in  the  world.  Yet  such  a  believing 
pa  this,  is  only  a  general  persuasion  in  the  mind,  which  has  not 
IM^  effect,  till  a  man,  applying  himself  to  the  directions  set  down 
^  the  Scriptures  (which  upon  such  evidence  cannot  be  denied,  to 
|p  9B  reasonable,  as  for  a  man  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  a 
lipmed  physician,  and  when  the  rules  are  both  good  and  easy,  to 
jHllniit  to  them  for  the  recovering  of  his  health),  and  by  following 
PI0K»  finds  a  power  entering  within  him,  that  frees  him  from  the 

Eifery  of  his  appetites  and  passions,  that  exalts  his  mind  above 
»  aeddents  of  life,  and  spreads  an  inward  purity  in  his  heart, 
m  which  a  serene  and  calm  joy  arises  within  him :  and  good 
by  the  efficacy  these  methods  have  upon  them,  and  from  the 
of  their  prayers,  and  other  endeavours,  grow  assured  that 
things  are  true,  and  answerable  to  the  promises  they  find 
JNigintfred  in  Scripture. 
•   All  tiiia,  he  saidi^  .might  beJiincy. 

. ,  But  to  this  I  answered,  that  as  it  were  unreasonable  to  tell  a 
that  is  abroad,  and  knows  he  is  awake,  that  perhaps  he  is  in 
dream,  and  in  his  bed,  and  only  thinks  he  is  abroad,  or  that  as 
go  about  in  their  sleep,  so  he  may  be  asleep  still :  so  good 
religions  men  know,  though  others  may  be  abused  by  their 
IhncieBi  that  they  are  under  no  such  deception ;  and  find  they  are 
JWther  hot  nor  enthusiastical,  but  under  the  power  of  calm  and 
jimt  principles. 

•  All  this  he  said  he  did  not  understand,  and  that  it  was  to  assert 
W  beg  the  thing  in  question,  which  he  could  not  comprehend. 

•  Am  for  the  possMKiy  of  revelation,  it  was  a  vain  thing  to  deny 
lb     For  as  Ood  gives  us  the  sense  of  seeing  material  objects  by 

ejesi,  and  opened  in  some  a  capacity  of  apprehending  high  and 
blime  things,  of  which  oth^  men  seemed  utterly  incapable ;  so 
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it  was  a  weak  assertion  that  God  cannot  awaken  a  power  in  some 
men'*s  minds,  to  apprehend  and  know  some  things,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  others  are  not  capable  of  it.  This  is  not  half  so  incre- 
dible to  us  as  sight  is  to  a  blind  man,  who  yet  may  be  convinced 
there  is  a  strange  power  of  seeing  that  governs  men,  of  which  he 
finds  himself  deprived.  As  for  the  capacity  put  into  such  men'^s 
hands  to  deceive  the  world,  we  are  at  the  same  time  to  consider 
that  besides  the  probity  of  their  tempers,  it  cannot  be  thought 
but  God  can  so  forcibly  bind  up  a  man  in  some  things  that  it 
should  not  be  in  his  power  to  deliver  them  otherwise  than  as  he 
gives  him  in  commission :  besides  the  confirmations  of  miracles 
are  a  divine  credential  to  warrant  such  persons  in  what  they  deli- 
ver to  the  world :  which  cannot  be  imagined  can  be  joined  to  a 
lie,  since  this  were  to  put  the  omnipotence  of  God  to  attest  that 
which  no  honest  man  will  do. 

For  the  business  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  other  things  of 
which  we  cannot  perhaps  give  ourselves  a  perfect  account ;  we 
who  cannot  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  counsel  of  God,  do  very 
unreasonably  take  on  us  to  reject  an  excellent  system  of  good 
and  holy  rules,  because  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  about  some 
difiiculties  in  them.  Common  experience  teUs  us,  there  is  a 
great  disorder  in  our  natures,  which  is  not  easily  rectified :  aD 
philosophers  were  sensible  of  it,  and  every  man  that  designs  to 
govern  himself  by  reason,  feels  the  struggle  between  it  and 
nature :  so  that  it  is  plain,  there  is  a  lapse  of  the  high  powers 
of  the  soul. 

But  why,  said  he,  could  not  this  be  rectified  by  some  plain 
rules  given ;  but  men  must  come  and  shew  a  trick  to  persuade 
the  world  they  speak  to  them  in  the  name  of  God  ? 

I  answered,  that  religion  being  a  design  to  recover  and  save 
mankind,  was  to  be  so  opened  as  to  awaken  and  work  upon  all 
sorts  of  people :  and  generally  men  of  a  simplicity  of  mind  were 
those  that  were  the  fittest  objects  for  God  to  shew  his  favour  to; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  messengers  sent  from  heaven 
should  appear  with  such  alarming  evidences,  as  might  awaken  the 
world,  and  prepare  them  by  some  astonishing  signs,  to  listen  to 
the  doctrine  they  were  to  deliver.  Philosophy,  that  was  only  a 
matter  of  fine  speculation,  had  few  votaries :  and  as  there  was  no 
authority  in  it  to  bind  the  world  to  believe  its  dictates,  so  they 
were  only  received  by  some  of  nobler  and  refined  natures,  who 
could  apply  themselves  to  and  delight  in  such  notions.     But  true 
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religion  was  to  be  built  on  a  foundation,  that  should  carry  more 
weight  on  it,  and  to  have  such  convictions,  as  might  not  only 
reach  those  who  were  already  disposed  to  receive  them,  but  rouse 
up  such  as  without  great  and  sensible  excitation  would  have  other- 
wise slept  on  in  their  ill  courses. 

Upon  this  and  some  such  occasions,  I  told  him,  I  saw  the  ill 
nee  he  made  of  his  wit,  by  which  he  slurred  the  gravest  things 
with  a  slight  dash  of  his  fancy :  and  the  pleasiure  he  found  in  such 
wanton  expressions,  as  calling  the  doing  of  miracles,  the  shewing 
^  a  tricky  did  really  keep  him  from  examining  them  with  that 
eare  which  such  things  required. 

For  the  Old  Testamentj  we  are  so  remote  from  that  time,  we 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  writ, 
have  so  imperfect  an  account  of  the  history  of  those  ages,  know 
nothing  of  their  customs,  forms  of  speech,  and  the  several  periods 
tliey  might  have  by  which  they  reckoned  their  time,  that  it  is 
xather  a  wonder  we  should  understand  so  much  of  it,  than  that 
many  passages  in  it  should  be  so  dark  to  us.  The  chief  use  it 
ham  to  us  Ohristians,  is,  that,  from  writings  which  the  Jews  ac- 
knowledge to  be  divinely  inspired,  it  is  manifest  the  Messias  was 
promised  before  the  destruction  of  their  temple:  which  being 
done  long  ago ;  and  these  prophecies  agreeing  to  our  Saviour,  and 
to  no  other,  here  is  a  great  confirmation  given  to  the  Gospel. 
But,  though  many  things  in  these  books  could  not  be  understood 
bjnSy  who  live  above  three  thousand  years  after  the  chief  of  them 
were  written,  it  is  no  such  extraordinary  matter. 

For  that  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Israelites, 
H  18  to  be  considered,  that  if  God  had  sent  a  plague  among  them 
all,  that  could  not  have  been  found  fault  with.  If  then  God  had 
a  right  to  take  away  their  lives,  without  injustice  or  cruelty,  he 
had  a  right  to  appoint  others  to  do  it,  as  well  as  to  execute  it  by 
a  more  immediate  way:  and  the  taking  away  people  by  the 
sword,  is  a  much  gentler  way  of  dying,  than  to  be  smitten  with  a 
|dagoe  or  a  famine.  And  for  the  children  that  were  innocent  of 
their  fathers^  faults,  God  could  in  another  state  make  that  up  to 
them.  So  all  the  difficulty  is,  why  were  the  Israelites  com- 
manded to  execute  a  thing  of  such  barbarity  ?  But  this  will  not 
fleem  so  hard,  if  we  consider  that  this  was  to  be  no  precedent  for 
future  times :  since  they  did  not  do  it  but  upon  special  warrant 
and  conum'ssion  from  heaven,  evidenced  to  all  the  world  by  such 
mighty  miracles  as  did  plainly  shew,  that  they  were  particularly 
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designed  by  God  to  be  the  executioners  of  his  justice.  And  God 
by  employing  them  in  so  severe  a  service,  intended  to  possess 
them  with  great  horror  of  idolatry,  which  was  punished  in  so 
extreme  a  manner. 

For  the  rites  of  their  religion,  we  can  ill  judge  of  them, 
except  we  perfectly  understood  the  idolatries  round  about  them ; 
to  which  we  find  they  were  much  inclined :  so  they  were  to  be 
bent  by  other  rites  to  an  extreme  aversion  from  them :  and  yet 
by  the  pomp  of  many  of  their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  great 
indulgences  were  given  to  a  people  naturally  fond  of  a  visible 
splendor  in  religious  worship.  In  all  which,  if  we  cannot  descend 
to  such  satisfactory  answers  in  every  particular,  as  a  curious  man 
would  desire,  it  is  no  wonder.  The  long  interval  of  time,  and 
other  accidents,  have  worn  out  those  things  which  were  necessary 
to  give  us  a  clearer  light  into  the  meaning  of  them.  And  for 
the  story  of  the  creation^  how  far  some  things  in  it  may  be  para- 
bolical, and  how  far  historical,  has  been  much  disputed :  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  may  not  be  historically  true.  For  if  it  be 
acknowledged  that  spirits  can  form  voices  in  the  air,  for  whidi 
we  have  as  good  authority  as  for  any  thing  in  history ;  then  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Eve  being  so  lately  created,  might  be  deceived, 
and  think  a  serpent  spake  to  her  when  the  evil  spirit  framed  the 
voice. 

But  in  all  these  things  I  told  him  he  was  in  the  wrong  way, 
when  he  examined  the  business  of  religion,  by  some  dark  parts 
of  Scripture :  therefore  I  desired  him  to  consider  the  whole  con- 
texture of  the  Christian  religion,  the  rules  it  gives,  and  the 
methods  it  prescribes.  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  peace, 
order  and  happiness  of  the  world,  than  to  be  governed  by  its 
rules.  Nothing  is  more  for  the  interest  of  every  man  in  par- 
ticular. The  rules  of  sobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  were 
the  best  preservers  of  life,  and  which  was  perhaps  more,  of  health. 
Humility,  contempt  of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  the  being 
well  employed,  raises  a  man'*s  mind  to  a  freedom  from  the  follies 
and  temptations  that  haunted  the  greatest  part.  Nothing  was 
so  generous  and  great  as  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  to  forgive  injuries.  Nothing  raised  and  maintained  a  man'*8 
reputation  so  much,  as  to  be  exactly  just,  and  merciful,  kind, 
charitable,  and  compassionate.  Nothing  opened  the  powers  of  a 
man^s  soul  so  much  as  a  calm  temper,  a  serene  mind,  free  of 
passion  and  disorder.     Nothing  made  societies,  families,  and 
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nrigfaboorhoods  so  happy,  as  when  these  rules  which  the  gospel 
prescribes,  took  place,  ofching  as  toe  would  have  others  do  to  uSj 
umd  lovinff  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 

The  Christian  worship  was  also  plain  and  simple ;  suitable  to 
M  pure  a  doctrine.  The  ceremonies  of  it  were  few  and  signi- 
ficant ;  as  the  admission  to  it  by  a  washing  with  water,  and  the 
memorial  of  our  Saviour^s  death  in  bread  and  wine.  The  motives 
■  in  it  to  persuade  to  this  purity,  were  strong.  That  Grod  sees  us, 
:  and  will  judge  us  for  all  our  actions ;  that  we  shall  be  for  ever 
htuppy  or  miserable,  as  we  pass  our  lives  here.  The  example  of 
our  Saviour^s  life,  and  the  great  expressions  of  his  love  in  dying 
for  us,  are  mighty  engagements  to  obey  and  imitate  him.  The 
|ilun  way  of  expression  used  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  shews 
ihefe  was  no  artifice,  where  there  was  so  much  simplicity  used: 
tibere  were  no  secrets  kept  only  among  the  priests,  but  every 
tibing  was  open  to  all  Christians.  The  rewards  of  holiness  are 
act  entirely  put  over  to  another  state,  but  good  men  are  specially 
Uest  with  peace  in  their  consciences,  great  joy  in  the  confidence 
tiiey  have  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  seeing  him  for  ever ;  and 
ioAen  a  signal  course  of  blessings  follows  them  in  their  whole  lives. 
Sat  if  at  other  times  calamities  fell  on  them,  these  were  so  much 
mitigated  by  the  patience  they  were  taught,  and  the  inward  assist- 
aneeB  with  which  they  were  furnished,  that  even  those  crosses 
were  converted  to  blessings. 

I  desired  he  would  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  see  what 
he  could  except  to  them,  to  make  him  think  this  was  a  con- 
triTance.  Interest  appears  in  all  human  contrivances.  Our 
Saviour  plainly  had  none.  He  avoided  applause ;  vnthdrew  him- 
self from  the  offers  of  a  crown :  he  submitted  to  poverty  and 
reproach,  and  much  contradiction  in  his  life,  and  to  a  most 
^pnominious  and  painful  death.  His  apostles  had  none  neither : 
iliey  did  not  pretend  either  to  power  or  wealth ;  but  delivered  a 
doctrine  that  must  needs  condemn  them,  if  they  ever  made  such 
use  of  it.  They  declared  their  commission  fully,  without  reserves 
till  other  times:  they  recorded  their  own  weakness:  some  of 
them  wrought  with  their  own  hands;  and  when  they  received 
the  charities  of  their  converts,  it  was  not  so  much  to  supply 
their  own  necessities,  as  to  distribute  to  others.  They  knew  they 
were  to  suffer  much  for  giving  their  testimonies  to  what  they  had 
Men  and  heard :  in  which,  so  many,  in  a  thing  so  visible  as  Christ's 
lesurrection  and  ascension,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
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which  he  had  promised,  could  not  be  deceived :  and  they  gave 
gnch  public  confirmations  of  it,  by  the  wonders  they  themselYes 
wrought,  that  great  multitudes  were  converted  to  a  doctrine, 
which,  besides  the  opposition  it  gave  to  lust  and  passion,  was 
borne  down  and  persecuted  for  three  hundred  years :  and  yet  its 
force  was  such,  that  it  not  only  weathered  out  all  those  stormsi 
but  even  grew  and  spread  vastly  under  them.  Pliny,  about 
threescore  years  after,  found  their  numbers  great  and  their  lives 
innocent :  and  even  Lucian,  amidst  aU  his  raillery,  gives  a  high 
testimony  to  their  charity  and  contempt  of  life,  and  the  other 
virtues  of  the  Christians ;  which  is  likewise  more  than  once  done 
by  malice  itself,  Julian  the  apostate. 

If  a  man  will  lay  all  this  in  one  balance,  and  compare  with  it 
the  few  exceptions  brought  to  it,  he  will  soon  find  how  strong 
the  one,  and  how  slight  the  other  are.  Therefore  it  was  an 
improper  way,  to  begin  at  some  cavils  about  some  passages  in 
the  New  Testament^  or  the  Old^  and  from  thence  to  prepossess 
one^s  mind  against  the  whole.  The  right  method  had  been  first 
to  consider  the  whole  matter,  and  from  so  general  a  view  to 
descend  to  more  particular  enquiries:  whereas  they  suffered 
their  minds  to  be  forestalled  with  prejudices,  so  that  they  never 
examined  the  matter  impartially. 

To  the  greatest  part  of  this  he  seemed  to  assent ;  only  he 
excepted  to  the  belief  of  mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion, 
which  he  thought  no  man  could  do,  since  it  is  not  in  a  man^s 
power  to  believe  that  which  he  cannot  comprehend ;  and  of  which 
he  can  have  no  notion.  The  believing  mysteries,  he  said,  made 
way  for  all  the  jugglings  of  priests ;  for  they,  getting  the  people 
under  them  in  that  point,  set  out  to  them  what  they  pleased; 
and  giving  it  a  hard  name,  and  calling  it  a  mystery,  the  people 
were  tamed,  and  easily  believed  it<.  The  rfiBtraining  %  m,iiLfroin 
-the  use  of  women,  except  one  in  the  way  of  marriage,  and  deny- 
ing the  remedy  of  divorce,  he  thought  unreasonabTeTTmpositions 
on  the  freedom  of  mankind :  and  the  business  of  the  clergy^  suid^ 
their  maintenance,  with  the  belief  of  some  authority  and  power 
conveyed  in  their  orders,  looked,  as  he  thought,  like  a  piece  of 
contrivance.  "And  why,'**  said  he,  "must  a  man  teU  me,  I 
cannot  be  saved,  unless  I  believe  things  against  my  reason,  and 
then  that  I  must  pay  him  for  telling  me  of  them !'' 

These  were  all  the  exceptions  which  at  any  time  I  heard  from 
him  to  Christianity.     To  which  I  made  these  answers. 
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For  mysteriesy  it  is  plain  there  is  in  every  thing  somewhat  that 
is  unaccountable.  How  animals  or  men  are  formed  in  their 
mothers^  bellies;  how  seeds  grow  in  the  earth;  how  the  soul 
dwells  in  the  body,  and  acts  and  moves  it ;  how  we  retain  the 
figures  of  so  many  words  or  things  in  our  memories,  and  how  we 
draw  them  out  so  easily  and  orderly  in  our  thoughts  or  dis- 
courses; how  sight  and  hearing  were  so  quick  and  distinct; 
how  we  move,  and  how  bodies  were  compounded  and  united ; 
these  things,  if  we  foUow  them  into  all  the  difficulties  that  we 
may  raise  about  them,  will  appear  every  whit  as  unaccountable  as 
any  mystery  of  religion :  and  a  blind  or  deaf  man  would  judge 
sight  or  hearing  as  incredible  as  any  mystery  may  be  judged  by 
ub:  for  our  reason  is  not  equal  to  them.  In  the  same  rank, 
different  degrees  of  age  or  capacity  raise  some  far  above  others : 
so  that  children  cannot  fathom  the  learning,  nor  weak  persons 
the  counsels  of  more  illuminated  minds:  therefore  it  was  no 
wonder  if  we  could  not  understand  the  divine  essence.  We 
cannot  imagine  how  two  such  different  natures  as  a  soul  and  a 
body  should  so  unite  together,  and  be  mutually  affected  with  one 
another'^s  concerns ;  and  how  the  soul  has  one  principle  of  reason, 
by  which  it  acts  intellectually,  and  another  of  hfe,  by  which  it 
joins  to  the  body  and  acts  vitally;  two  principles  so  widely 
differing  both  in  their  nature  and  operation,  and  yet  united  in 
one  and  the  same  person.  There  might  be  as  many  hard  argu- 
ments brought  against  the  possibility  of  these  things,  which  yet 
every  one  knows  to  be  true,  from  speculative  notions,  as  against 
the  mysteries  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  that  of  the  Trinity ;  that  in  one  essence  there  are  three 
different  principles  of  operation,  which,  for  want  of  terms  fit  to 
express  them  by,  we  call  persons^  and  are  called  in  Scripture  the 
Faiher^  San^  and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  the  second  of  these  did 
unite  himself  in  a  most  intimate  manner  with  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  the  sufferings  he  underwent,  were 
accepted  of  God  as  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  who  thereupon  con- 
ferred on  him  a  power  of  granting  eternal  life  to  all  that  submit 
to  the  terms  on  which  he  offers  it ;  and  that  the  matter  of  which 
our  bodies  once  consisted,  which  may  be  as  justly  called  the 
bodies  we  laid  down  at  our  deaths,  as  these  can  be  said  to  be 
the  bodies  which  we  formerly  lived  in,  being  refined  and  made 
more  spiritual,  shall  be  reunited  to  our  souls,  and  become  a  fit 
instrument  for  them  in  a  more  perfect  estate:  and  that  Grod 
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inwardly  bends  and  moves  our  wills,  by  such  impressions,  as  he 
can  make  on  our  bodies  and  minds :  these,  which  are  the  chief 
mysteries  of  our  religion,  are  neither  so  unreasonable,  that  any 
other  objection  lies  against  them,  but  this,  that  they  agree  not 
with  our  common  notions,  nor  so  unaccountable  that  somewhat 
like  them  cannot  be  assigned  in  other  things,  which  are  believed 
really  to  be,  although  the  manner  of  them  cannot  be  appre- 
hended :  so  this  ought  not  to  be  any  just  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  our  reason  to  what  we  cannot  so  well  conceive, 
provided  our  belief  of  it  be  well  grounded.  There  have  been  too 
many  niceties  brought  indeed,  rather  to  darken  than  explain 
these :  they  have  been  defended  by  weak  arguments,  and  illus- 
trated by  similies  not  always  so  very  apt  and  pertinent :  and  new 
subtilties  have  been  added,  which  have  rather  perplexed  than 
cleared  them.  All  this  cannot  be  denied;  the  opposition  of 
heretics  anciently,  occasioned  too  much  curiosity  among  the 
Fathers ;  which  the  school^ten  have  wonderfully  advanced  of  late 
times :  but  if  mysteries  were  received,  rather  in  the  simplicity  in 
which  they  are  deUvered  in  the  Scriptures,  than  according  to  the 
descantings  of  fanciful  men  upon  them,  they  would  not  iqppear 
much  more  incredible,  than  some  of  the  common  objects  of  sense 
and  perception.  And  it  is  a  needless  fear,  that  if  some  mysteries 
are  acknowledged,  which  are  plainly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  will  then  be  in  the  power  of  the  priests  to  add  more  at 
their  pleasure.  For  it  is  an  absurd  inference  from  our  being 
bound  to  assent  to  some  truths  about  the  divine  essence,  of 
which  the  manner  is  not  understood,  to  argue  that  therefore  in 
an  object  presented  duly  to  our  senses,  such  as  bread  and  wine, 
we  should  be  bound  to  believe  against  their  testimony,  that  it  is 
not  what  our  senses  perceive  it  to  be,  but  the  whole  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  an  entire  body  being  in  every  crumb  and  drop 
of  it.  It  is  not  indeed  in  a  man'*s  power  to  believe  thus  against 
his  sense  and  reason,  where  the  object  is  proportioned  to  them, 
and  fitly  applied,  and  the  organs  are  under  no  indisposition  or 
disorder.  It  is  certain  that  no  mystery  is  to  be  admitted,  hot 
upon  very  clear  and  express  authorities  from  Scripture,  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  understood  in  any  other  sense.  And 
though  a  man  cannot  form  an  explicit  notion  of  a  mystery,  yet 
in  general  he  may  believe  a  thing  to  be,  though  he  cannot  give 
himself  a  particular  account  of  the  way  of  it :  or  rather  though 
he  cannot  answer  some  objections  which  lie  against  it.     We 
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luiow  we  believe  many  such  in  human  matters,  which  are  more 
within  our  reach :  and  it  is  very  unreasonable  to  say,  we  may  not 
do  it  in  divine  things,  which  are  much  more  above  our  appre- 
henaons. 

For  the  severe  restraint  of  the  use  of  women,  it  is  hard  to 
deny  that  privilege  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  law-giver,  to  lay  such 
restraints  as  all  inferior  legislators  do ;  who,  when  they  find  the 
liberties  their  subjects  take,  prove  hurtful  to  them,  set  such  limits, 
and  make  such  regulations  as  they  judge  necessary  and  expedient. 
It  camiot  be  said  but  the  restraint  of  appetite  is  necessary  in  some 
iDBtances :  and  if  it  is  necessary  in  these,  perhaps  other  restraints 
are  do  less  necessary,  to  fortify  and  secure  them.  For  if  it  be 
acknowledged  that  men  have  a  property  in  their  wives  and  daugh- 
teiB|  so  that  to  defile  the  one,  or  corrupt  the  other,  is  an  unjust 
and  injurious  thing;  it  is  certain,  that  except  a  man  carefully 
governs  his  appetite,  he  will  break  through  these  restraints :  and 
therefore  our  Saviour  knowing  that  nothing  could  so  effectually 
cMiver  the  world  from  the  mischief  of  unrestrained  appetite,  as 
saeh  a  confinement,  might  very  reasonably  enjoin  it.  And  in  all 
audi  caaes  we  are  to  balance  the  inconveniences  on  both  hands, 
nnd  where  we  find  they  are  heaviest,  we  are  to  acknowledge  the 
equity  of  the  law.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  no  prejudice,  but 
the  restraint  of  appetite.  On  the  other,  are  the  mischiefs  of  being 
^  grren  np  to  pleasure,  of  running  inordinately  into  it,  of  breaking 
ibe  quiet  of  our  own  family  at  home,  and  of  others  abroad ;  the 
engaging  into  much  passion,  the  doing  many  false  and  impious 
things  to  compass  what  is  desired,  the  waste  of  men'*s  estates, 
.  time,  and  health.  Now  let  any  man  judge,  whether  the  prejudices 
<m  this  side,  are  not  greater  than  that  single  one  of  the  other 
aide,  of  being  denied  some  pleasure  ? 

For  polgffamy^  it  is  but  reasonable,  since  women  are  equally 
i,  eoncemed  in  the  laws  of  marriage,  that  they  should  be  considered 
'^  as  weU  as  men ;  but  in  a  state  of  polygamy  they  are  under  great 
[  misery  and  jealousy,  and  are  indeed  barbarously  used.  Man  being 
r  also  of  a  sociable  nature,  friendship  and  converse  were  among  the 
B  ptimitiye  intendments  of  marriage ;  in  which  as  far  as  the  man 
Biay  excel  the  wife  in  greatness  of  mind,  and  height  of  knowledge, 
the  wife  someway  makes  that  up  with  her  affection  and  tender 
^  eare :  so  that  from  both  happily  mixed,  there  larises  a  harmony, 
"  which  is  to  virtuous  minds  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  life.  But 
"   all  this  is  gone  in  a  state  of  polygamy,  which  occasions  perpetual 
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jairings  and  jealousies :  and  the  variety  does  but  engage  men  to 
a  freer  range  of  pleasure,  which  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  balance 
with  the  far  greater  mischiefs  that  must  follow  the  other  course. 
So  that  it  is  plain,  our  Saviour  considered  the  nature  of  man, 
what  it  could  bear,  and  what  was  fit  for  it,  when  he  so  restrained 
us  in  these  our  liberties. 

And  for  divorce,  a  power  to  break  that  bond  would  too  much 
encourage  married  persons  in  the  little  quarrellings  that  may  rise 
between  them,  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  depart  one  from  another. 
For  when  they  know  that  cannot  be,  and  that  they  must  live  and 
die  together,  it  does  naturally  incline  them  to  lay  down  their 
resentments,  and  to  endeavour  to  live  as  well  together  as  they 
can.  So  the  law  of  the  Gospel  being  a  law  of  love,  designed  to 
engage  Christians  to  mutual  love ;  it  was  fit  that  all  such  provi- 
sions should  be  made,  as  might  advance  and  maintain  it ;  and  all 
such  liberties  be  taken  away,  as  are  apt  to  enkindle  or  foment 
strife.  This  might  fall  in  some  instances  to  be  uneasy  and  hard 
enough ;  but  laws  consider  what  falls  out  most  commonly,  and 
cannot  provide  for  all  particular  cases.  The  best  laws  are  in 
some  instances  very  great  grievances.  But  the  advantages  being 
balanced  with  the  inconveniences,  measures  are  to  be  taken 
accordingly. 

Upon  this  whole  matter  I  said,  that  pleasure  stood  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  considerations  of  great  weight,  and  so  the  decision 
was  easy.  And  since  our  Saviour  offers  us  so  great  rewards,  it  is 
but  reasonable  he  have  a  privilege  of  loading  these  promises  with 
such  conditions,  as  are  not  in  themselves  grateful  to  our  natural 
inclinations :  for  all  that  propose  high  rewards,  have  thereby  a 
right  to  exact  difficult  performances. 

To  this  he  said,  we  are  sure  the  terms  are  difficult,  but  are  not 
so  sure  of  the  rewards. 

Upon  this  I  told  him,  that  we  have  the  same  assurance  of  the 
rewards,  that  we  have  of  the  other  parts  of  Christian  religion. 
We  have  the  promises  of  God  made  to  us  by  Christ,  confirmed 
by  many  miracles :  we  have  the  earnest  of  these,  in  the  quiet  and 
peace  which  follows  a  good  conscience :  and  in  the  resurrection  of 
him  from  the  dead,  who  hath  promised  to  raise  us  up  : — so  that 
the  reward  is  sufficiently  assured  to  us.  And  there  is  no  reason 
it  should  be  given  to  us,  before  the  conditions  are  performed,  on 
which  the  promises  are  made.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should 
trust  God  and  do  our  duty,  in  hopes  of  thai  eternal  life^  wkid^ 
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Godj  who  cannot  lie^  hath  promised.  The  difficulties  are  not  so 
great,  as  those  which  sometimes  the  commonest  concerns  of  life 
bring  upon  us.  The  learning  some  trades  or  scienes,  the  govern- 
ing our  health  and  affairs,  bring  us  often  under  as  great  straights. 
So  that  it  ought  to  be  no  just  prejudice,  that  there  are  some 
things  in  religion  that  are  uneasy,  since  this  is  rather  the  effect  of 
onr  corrupt  natures,  which  are  further  depraved  by  vicious  habits, 
and  can  hardly  turn  to  any  new  course  of  life,  without  some  pain ; 
thao  of  the  dictates  of  Christianity,  which  are  in  themselves  just 
and  reasonable,  and  will  be  easy  to  us  when  renewed,  and  in  a 
good  measure  restored  to  our  primitive  integrity. 

As  for  the  exceptions  he  had  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  authority  to  which  they  pretended ;  if  they  stretched  their 
designs  too  far,  the  Gospel  did  plainly  reprove  them  for  it :  so 
that  it  was  very  suitable  to  that  church  which  was  so  grossly 
fiaolty  this  way,  to  take  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people,  since  they  do  so  manifestly  disclaim  all  such  practices. 
The  priests  of  the  true  Christian  religion  have  no  secrets  among 
tiiem,  which  the  world  must  not  know ;  but  are  only  an  order 
of  men  dedicated  to  God,  to  attend  on  sacred  things,  who 
ought  to  be  holy  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  since  they  are  to 
handle  the  things  of  God.  It  was  necessary  that  such  persons 
ahonid  have  a  due  esteem  paid  them,  and  a  fit  maintenance  ap- 
pointed for  them ;  that  so  they  might  be  preserved  from  the  con- 
tempt that  foUows  poverty,  and  the  distractions  which  the  providing 
against  it  might  otherwise  involve  them  in.  And  as  in  the  order 
of  the  world  it  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  magistracy  and 
goremment  and  for  preserving  its  esteem,  that  some  state  be 
used  (though  it  is  a  happiness  when  great  men  have  philosophical 
minds,  to  despise  the  pageantry  of  it,)  so  the  plentiful  supply  of 
the  clergy,  if  well  used  and  applied  by  them,  will  certainly  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  religion.  And  if  some  men,  either  through  am- 
bition or  covetousness,  used  indirect  means,  or  servile  comphances, 
to  aspire  to  such  dignities,  and  being  possessed  of  them,  applied 
their  wealth  either  to  luxury  or  vain  pomp,,  or  made  great  fortunes 
oot  of  it  for  their  families ;  these  were  personal  failings  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  not  concerned. 

He  npon  that  told  me  plainly  there  was  nothing  that  gave  him, 
and  many  others,  a  more  secret  encouragement  in  their  ill  ways, 
than  that  those  who  pretended  to  believe,  lived  so  that  they  could 
not  be  thought  to  be  in  earnest,  when  they  said  it.     For  he  was 
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sure  religion  was  either  a  mere  contrivance,  or  the  most  important 
thing  that  could  be :  so  that  if  he  once  believed,  he  would  set 
himself  in  great  earnest  to  live  suitably  to  it.  n!he  aspirings  that 
he  had  observed  at  court,  of  some  of  the  clergy,  with  the  servile 
ways  they  took  to  attain  to  preferment,  and  the  animosities  among 
those  of  several  parties,  about  trifles,  made  him  often  think  they 
suspected  the  things  were  not  true,  which  in  their  sermons  and 
discourses  they  so  earnestly  recommended.  Of  this  he  had 
gathered  many  instances.^  I  knew  some  of  them  were  niistakes 
and  calumnies ;  yet  I  could  not  deny  but  something  of  them  might 
be  too  true :  and  I  publish  this  the  more  freely,  to  put  all  that 
pretend  to  religion,  chiefly  those  that  are  dedicated  to  holy  func- 
tions, in  mind  of  the  great  obligation  that  lies  on  them  to  live 
suitably  to  their  profession :  since  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  the 
irreligion  and  atheism  that  is  among  us,  may  too  justly  be  charged 
on  them :  for  wicked  men  are  delighted  out  of  measure,  when  they 
discover  ill  things  in  them ;  and  conclude  from  thence  not  only 
that  they  are  hypocrites,  but  that  religion  itself  is  a  cheat. 

But  I  said  to  him  upon  this  head,  that  though  no  good  man 
could  continue  in  the  practice  of  any  known  sin,  yet  such  might, 
by  the  violence  or  surprise  of  temptation,  to  which  they  are 
liable  as  much  as  others,  be  of  a  sudden  overcome  to  do  an  ill 
thing  to  their  great  grief  all  their  life  after.  And  then  it  was  a 
very  unjust  inference,  upon  some  few  failings,  to  conclude  that 
such  men  do  not  believe  themselves.  But  how  bad  soever  many 
are,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  there  are  also  many  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  who  give  great  and  real  demonstrations  of  the 
power  religion  has  over  them ;  in  their  contempt  of  the  world,  the 
strictness  of  their  lives,  their  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  to  do  good  on  all  occasions :  and  yet  even 
these  may  have  their  failings,  either  in  such  things  wherein  their 
constitutions  are  weak,  or  their  temptations  strong  and  sudden  : 
and  in  all  such  cases  we  are  to  judge  of  men,  rather  by  the  course 
of  their  lives  than  by  the  errors,  that  they,  through  infirmity  or 
surprise,  may  have  slipped  into. 

These  were  the  chief  heads  we  discoursed  on  ;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  I  have  faithfully  repeated  the  substance  of  our  argu- 
ments. I  have  not  concealed  the  strongest  things  he  said  to  me ; 
but  though  I  have  not  enlarged  on  all  the  excursions  of  his  wit  in 
setting  them  off,  yet  I  have  given  them  their  full  strength,  as  he 
expressed  them ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  recollect,  have  used  his  own 
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words :  so  that  I  am  afraid  some  may  censure  me  for  setting  down 
these  things  so  largely,  which  impious  men  may  make  an  ill  use 
of,  and  gather  together  to  encourage  and  defend  themselves  in 
their  vices.  But  if  they  will  compare  them  with  the  answers 
made  to  them,  and  the  sense  that  so  great  and  refined  a  wit  had 
of  them  afterwards,  I  hope  they  may,  through  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  not  altogether  ineffectual. 

The  issue  of  all  our  discourses  was  this :— he  told  me,  he  saw 
▼ice  and  impiety  were  as  contrary  to  human  society,  as  wild  beasts 
let  loose  would  be ;  and  therefore  he  firmly  resolved  to  change 
the  whole  method  of  his  life ;  to  become  strictly  just  and  true,  to 
be  chaste  and  temperate,  to  forbear  swearing  and  irreligious  dis- 
eoorse,  to  worship  and  pray  to  his  Maker :  and  that  though  he 
was  not  arrived  at  a  full  persuasion  of  Christianity,  he  would 
never  employ  his  wit  more  to  run  it  down,  or  to  corrupt  others. 
Of  which  I  have  since  a  further  assurance,  from  a  person  of 
quality,  who  conversed  much  with  him,  the  last  year  of  his 
life ;  to  whom  he  would  often  say,  '^  that  he  was  happy,  if  he  did 
believe ;  and  that  he  would  never  endeavour  to  draw  him  from  it.^ 

To  all  this  I  answered,  that  a  virtuous  life  would  be  very  un- 
easy to  him,  unless  vicious  inclinations  were  removed  :  it  would 
otherwise  be  a  perpetual  constraint.  Nor  could  it  be  effected 
without  an  inward  principle  to  change  him :  and  that  was  only  to 
be  had  by  applying  himself  to  God  for  it  in  frequent  and  earnest 
prayers :  and  I  was  sure  if  his  mind  were  once  cleared  of  these 
disorders,  and  cured  of  those  distempers,  which  vice  brought  on 
it,  80  great  an  understanding  would  soon  see  through  all  those 
flights  of  wit,  that  do  feed  atheism  and  irreligion ;  which  have  a 
Ceibe  glittering  in  them,  that  dazzles  some  weak-sighted  minds, 
who  have  not  capacity  enough  to  penetrate  further  than  the  sur- 
fiuses  of  things ;  and  so  they  stick  in  these  toils,  which  the  strength 
of  his  mind  would  soon  break  through,  if  it  were  once  freed  from 
those  things  that  depressed  and  darkened  it. 

At  this  pass*  he  was  when  he  went  from  London,  about  the  be- 

*  At  thispasg.']  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  countess,  now  first  printed  from  the  original. 

"Dkbbk  Wife, 

'*  I  recover  so  slowly  and  relapse  so  continually,  that  I  am  almost  weary 
of  myaelf.  If  I  had  the  least  strength  I  would  come  to  Adderbuiy  but  in  the 
eondition  I  am,  Kensington  and  back  is  a  voyage  I  can  hardly  support ;  I 
hope  you  excuse  my  sending  you  no  money,  for  till  I  am  well  enough  to  fetch 
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ginning  of  April '.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  country  when  he 
thought  he  was  so  well,  that  being  to  go  to  his  estate  in  Somer- 
setshire ',  he  rode  thither  post.  This  heat  and  violent  motion  did 
so  inflame  an  ulcer,  that  was  in  his  bladder,  that  it  raised  a  very 
great  pain  in  those  parts :  yea  he  with  much  difficulty  came 
back  by  coach  to  the  lodge  at  Woodstock  Park '.     He  was  then 

it  they  win  not  give  me  a  fiftrthing,  and  if  I  had  not  pawned  my  plate,  I 
believe  I  must  have  starved  in  my  sickness.  Well»  God  bless  jou  and  the 
children  whatever  becomes  of 

"  Your  humble  servant^ 

"  ROCHBIITBR.'' 

"  If  Mrs.  Calford  be  gone,  pray  enclose  this  letter  with  the  first  you  send." 

*  Beginning  of  April.']  1680. 

*  Estate  in  Somersetshire.']  Enmore,  which  lord  Rochester  possessed  in 
right  of  his  wife  [see  p.  6 12],  and  upon  the  rents  of  which,  aa  it  is  evident 
from  frequent  expressions  in  his  letters  to  her,  they  chiefly  depended.  In 
one  letter  he  says  he  reserves  the  revenue  from  Enmore  for  her  and  for  her 
children.  Lord  Rochester  left  one  son  Charles,  the  third  earl,  who  died  in 
1681,  and  three  daughters:  1.  Anne,  who  married,  first,  Henry  Bayntan  of 
Spye  Park,  and,  secondly,  Francis  Greville,  son  of  lord  Brooke,  from  whom 
the  present  earl  of  Warwick  descends;  2.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Edward 
Montagu,  third  earl  of  Sandwich  [see  p.  610]:  3.  Malet,  married  to  John 
Vaughan,  lord  lisbume,  ancestor  of  the  present  earl  of  LLsbume.  The 
Vaughan  family  still  use  the  names  of  Wilmot  and  Malet.  Sir  Edward 
Ba3mtun  Rolt,  bart.,  who  died  in  1800,  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter, 
sold  Enmore  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

7  Woodstock  Park,]  Of  which  lord  Rochester  was  then  comptroller.  The 
following  narrative,  which  will  in  some  degree  supply  the  deficiencies  in  this 
part  of  the  relation,  is  transcribed  from  the  sermon  which  b  referred  to  below 
in  the  text,  as  having  been  preached  at  the  e<gl*s  funeral,  by  RobqtJtt* 
sons^^ . A.  chaplMB^  to  the  right  Jion^ Anne  countess  of  Rochester : 

"  Upon  my  first  visit  to  him  (May  26,  just  at  his  return  from  his  journey 
out  of  the  west)  he  most  gladly  received  me,  shewed  me  extraordinary  respects 
upon  the  score  of  mine  office,  thanked  God  who  had  in  mercy  and  good  pro- 
vidence sent  me  to  him  who  so  much  needed  my  prayers  and  counsels,  and 
acknowledged  how  unworthily  heretofore  he  had  treated  that  order  of  meD, 
reproaching  them  that  they  were  proud,  and  prophesied  only  for  rewards ; 
but  now  he  had  learned  how  to  value  them;  that  he  esteemed  them  the 
servants  of  the  most  high  God,  who  were  to  shew  to  him  the  way  to  ever- 
lasting life : 

'^  "  At  the  same  time  I  found  him  laboiiring  under  strange  trouble  and  con- 
flicts of  mind,  his  spirit  wounded,  and  his  conscience  full  of  terrors.  Upon 
his  journey,  he  told  me,  he  had  been  arguing  with  greater  vigour  against 
God  and  religion  than  ever  he  had  done  in  his  life-time  before,  and  that  he 
was  resolved  to  run  them  down  with  all  the  arguments  and  spite  in  the 
world ;  but,  like  the  great  convert,  St.  Paul,  he  found  it  hard  to  kick  against 
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wounded  both  in  body  and  mind.     He  understood  physic  and  his 
own  constitution  and  distemper  so  well,  that  he  concluded  he 

llie  pricks ;  for  God,  at  that  time,  had  so  struck  his  heart  by  his  immediate 
httndy  that  presently  he  argued  as  strongly  for  God  and  virtue  as  before  he 
had  done  against  it ;  that  God  strangely  opened  his  heart,  creating  in  his 
Blind  most  awful  and  tremendous  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
wilh  a  delightful  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  and  of 
the  loveliness  of  religion  and  virtue.  '  I  never,'  said  he,  'was  advanced  thus 
Ikr  towards  happiness  in  my  life  before ;  though,  upon  the  commission  of 
some  sins  extraordinary,  I  have  had  some  checks  and  warnings  considerable 
from  within  but  still  struggled  with  them,  and  so  wore  them  off  again,  llie 
iBOst  observable  that  1  remember  was  this :  '^ne  day,  at  an  atheistical  meeting 
at  a  person  of  quality*s,  I  undertook  to  manage  the  cause,  and  was  the  prin- 
aptl  disputant  against  God  and  piety,  and  for  my  performances  received  the 
•jpplaiise  of  the  whole  company ;  upon  which  my  mind  was  terribly  struck, 
■ad  I  immediately  replied  thus  to  myself: — Good  God  I  that  a  fium  that  walks 
tfwighi,  that  sees  the  wonderful  works  qf  God,  and  has  the  use  of  his  senses  and 
9«M0«»  shotdd  use  them  to  the  defying  of  his  Creator  //but,  though  this  was  a 
food  beginning  towards  my  conversion,  to  find  my  conscience  touched  for 
wuf  mBp  yet  it  went  off  again ;  nay,  all  my  life  long,  I  had  a  secrsfcjgahte^and 
for  an  honest  man,  and_lpyed_mQr&lity  in  others ;  but  I  had  formed 
e  of  religion  to  myself  which  would  solve  all  that  God  or  oon- 
might  force  upon  me;  yet  I  was  not  ever  well  reconciled  to  the  busi- 
BBM  of  Christianity,  nor  had  that  reverence  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  I 
aoght  to  have.'  Which  estate  of  mind  continued  till  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  laaiah  was  read  to  him,  (wherein  there  is  a  lively  description  of  the  suffer- 
logs  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  benefits  thereof,)  and  some  other  portions  of 
Bcriptuie ;  by  the  power  and  efficacy  of  which  word,  assisted  by  his  Holy 
Spirit^  God  so  wrought  upon  his  heart,  that  he  declared  that  the  mysteries  of 
tiw  passion  appeared  as  dear  and  plain  to  him  as  ever  any  thing  did  that  was 
lapteeented  in  a  glass :  so  that  that  joy  and  admiration,  which  possessed  his 
■onl  upon  the  reading  of  God's  word  to  him,  was  remarkable  to  all  about 
liim ;  and  he  had  so  much  delight  in  his  testimonies,  that,  in  my  absence,  he 
begged  his  mother  and  lady  to  read  the  same  to  him  frequently,  and  was 
VHStiified  (notwithstanding  his  great  pain  and  weakness)  till  he  had  learned 
iSbfd  fiftj-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  without  book. 

"  At  the  same  time,  discoursing  of  his  manner  of  life  from  his  youth  up, 
and  which  all  men  knew  was  too  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  sin,  and  that 
llie  lusts  of  the  flesh,  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  had  captivated  him ;  he 
vaa  ytrj  large  and  particular  in  his  acknowledgments  about  it,  more  ready  to 
■ocuae  himself  than  I  or  any  one  else  can  be ;  publicly  crying  out, '  O  blessed^ 
God,  can  such  a  horrid  creature  as  I  am  be  accepted  by  thee,  who  has  denied 
liiy  being,  and  contemned  thy  power  ? '  Asking  often, '  Can  there  be  mercy 
Mid  pardon  for  me  ?  Will  God  own  such  a  wretch  as  I? '  and  in  the  middle 
of  hie  sickness  said, '  Shall  the  unspeakable  joys  of  heaven  be  conferred  on 
Btt  ?  O  mighty  Saviour !  never,  but  through  thine  infinite  love  and  satis-  , 
fKtkml    O  never^  but  by  the  purchase  of  thy  blood  I    adding,  that  with  all ' 
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could  hardly  recover :  for  the  ulcer  broke,  and  vast  quantities  of 
purulent  matter  passed  with  his  urine.    But  now  the  hand  of  God 

abhorrency  he  did  reflect  upon  his  former  life ;  that  sincerelj,  and  from  his 
heart,  he  did  repent  of  all  that  foUj  and  madness  which  he  bad  committed. 

"  Indeed,  he  bad  a  true  and  lively  sense  of  God's  great  mercy  to  him,  in 
striking  his  hard  heart,  and  laying  his  conscience  open,  which  hitherto  was 
deaf  to  all  God's  calls  and  methods :  saying,  if  that  God  who  died  for  great 
as  well  as  less  sinners,  did  not  speedily  apply  his  infinite  merits  to  his  poor 
soul,  his  wound  was  such  as  no  man  could  conceive  or  bear ;  crying  out,  thst 
be  was  the  vilest  wretch  and  dog  that  the  sun  shined  upon  or  the  earth  bore; 
that  he  now  saw  his  error,  in  not  living  up  to  that  reason  which  God  endued 
him  with,  and  which  he  unworthily  vilified  and  contemned ;  wished  he  bad 
been  a  starving  leper  crawling  in  a  ditch,  that  he  had  been  a  link-boy  or  a 
beggar,  or  for  his  whole  life  confined  to  a  dungeon,  rather  than  thus  to  have 
sinned  against  God. 

"  How  remarkable  was  his  faith,  in  a  hearty  embracing  and  devout  con- 
fession of  all  the  articles  of  our  Christian  religion,  and  all  the  divine  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel ; /laying,  that  that  absurd  and  foolish  philosophy,  which  the 
world  so  much  admired,  propagated  by  the  late  Mr.  Hobbes  and  others,  htd 
undone  him  and  many  more  of  the  best  parts  in  the  nation ;  who,  without 
God's  great  mercy  to  them,  may  never,  I  believe,  attain  to  such  a  repentance.7 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  his  faithful  adherence  to,  and  casting  himself 
entirely  upon,  the  mercies  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  free  grace  of  God,  declared 
to  repenting  sinners  through  him ;  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection ;  begging  God  to  strengthen  his  faith,  and  often  cry- 
ing out, '  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief :' 

"  His  mighty  love  and  esteem  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  his  resolutions  to 
read  them  frequently  and  meditate  upon  them,  if  God  should  spare  him, 
having  already  tasted  the  good  word ;  for,  it  having  spoken  to  his  heart,  be 
acknowledged  all  the  seeming  absurdities  and  contradictions  thereof,  fancied 
by  men  of  corrupt  and  reprobate  judgments,  were  vanished,  and  the  excel- 
lency and  beauty  appeared,  being  come  to  receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it : 

'^  His  extraordinary  fervent  devotions,  in  his  frequent  prayers  of  his  own, 
most  excellent  and  correct ;  amongst  the  rest,  for  the  king,  in  such  a  manner 
as  became  a  dutiful  subject  and  a  truly  grateful  servant ;  for  the  church  and 
nation ;  for  some  particular  relations,  and  then  for  all  men ;  his  calling  fre- 
quently upon  me  at  all  hours  to  pray  with  him  or  read  the  Scriptures  to  him; 
and,  toward  the  end  of  his  sickness,  he  would  heartily  desire  God  to  pardon 
his  infirmities,  if  he  should  not  be  so  wakeful  and  intent  through  the  whole 
duty  as  he  wished  to  be ;  and  that,  though  the  flesh  was  weak,  yet  the  spirit 
was  willing,  and  he  hoped  God  would  accept  that : 

^  '<  His  continual  invocation  of  God's  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  sustain  him, 
to  keep  him  from  all  evil  thoughts,  from  all  temptations  and  diabolical  sug- 
gestions, and  every  thing  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  that  religious  temper 
of  mind  which  God  had  now  so  happily  endued  him  withal ;  crying  out,  one 
night  especially,  how  terribly  the  tempter  did  assault  him,  by  casting  upon 
him  lewd  and  wicked  imaginations  1  '  but  I  thank  God,'  said  he, '  I  abhor 
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%    touched  him ;  and  as  he  told  me,  it  was  not  only  a  general  dark 
I    melancholy  over  his  mind,  such  as  he  had  formerly  felt ;  but  a 

them  all ;  by  the  power  of  his  grace,  which  I  am  sure  is  sufficient  for  me,  I 
have  overcome  them ;  it  is  the  malice  of  the  devil,  because  I  am  rescued  from 
lum  ;  and  the  goodness  of  God,  that  frees  me  from  all  my  spiritual  enemiesj^ 

**  Hk  great  joy  at  his  lady's  conversion  from  Popery  to  the  church  of 
"Baghmd,  (being,  as  he  termed  it,  a  faction  supported  only  by  fraud  and 
emelty,)  which  was  by  her  done  with  deliberation  and  mature  judgment ; 
ttie  dark  mists  of  which  have  for  some  months  before  been  breaking  away, 
hoi  now  cleared  by  her  receiving  the  blessed  Sacrament  with  her  dying  hus- 
heiid,  at  the  receiving  of  which  no  man  could  express  more  joy  and  devotion 
than  he  did ;  and,  having  handled  the  word  of  life,  and  seen  the  salvation  of 
€fo^  in  the  preparation  of  his  mind,  he  was  now  ready  to  depart  in  peace : 

His  hearty  concern  for  the  pious  education  of  his  children,  wishing  that 
hk  son  might  never  be  a  wit,  that  is,  (as  he  himself  explained  it,)  one  of  those 
vntdied  creatures  who  pridn.  themselves  in  abusing  God  and  religrion,  denying 
hk  being  or  his  providence; .but  that  he  might  become  an  honest  and  reli- 
gious  man,  which  could  only  be  the  support  and  blessing  of  his  family  ;j2{axi=- 
jikining  what  a  y^cioua  and  naughty  world  they  were  brought  into^  and  that 
ao  fortunes  or  honours  were  comparable  to  the  love  and  favour  of  God  to 
tibem,  in  whose  name  he  blessed  them,  prayed  for  them,  and  committed  them 
to  hk  protection :   / 

**  Hk  strict  charge  to  those  persons,  in  whose  custody  his  papers  were,  to 
all  hk  profftne  and  lewd  writings,  as  being  only  fit  to  promote  vice  and 
inunorality,  by  which  he  had  so  highly  offended  God,  and  shamed  and  blas- 
phemed that  holy  relig^ion  into  which  he  had  been  baptized:  and  all  his 
dbecene  and  filthy  pictures,  which  were  so  notoriously  scandalous  ^^ 

**  Hk  readiness  to  make  restitution,  to  the  utmost  of  hk  power,  to  all  per- 
■cms  whom  he  had  injured ;  and,  for  those  whom  he  could  not  make  a  com- 
pensation to,  he  prayed  for  God's  and  their  pardons.  His  remarkable  justice 
m  taking  all  possible  care  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  before  he 
OonfMsed  he  had  not  so  fairly  and  effectually  done : 

"  Hk  readiness  to  forgive  all  injuries  done  against  him ;  some  more  par- 
lacolarly  mentioned,  which  were  great  and  provoking ;  nay,  annexing  thereto 
all  the  assurance  of  a  future  friendship,  and  hoping  he  should  be  as  freely 
toryven  at  the  hand  of  God. 

"How tender  and  concerned  was  he  for  his  servants  about  him  in  his 
extremities,  (manifested  by  the  beneficence  of  hk  will  to  them,)  pitying  their 
tRmbles  in  watching  with  him  and  attending  him,  treating  them  with  can- 
dour and  kindness,  as  if  they  had  been  hk  intimates  ! 

"  How  hearty  were  hk  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  those  about  him, 
exhorting  them  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  to  make  a  good  use  of 
hk  forbearance  and  long-suffering  to  sinners,  which  should  lead  them  to 
repentance !  And  here  I  must  not  pass  by  hk  pious  and  most  passionate 
exdamation  to  a  gentleman  of  some  character,  who  came  to  visit  him  upon 
hk  death-bed;  'O  remember  that  you  contemn  God  no  more!  he  is  an 
avenging  God,  and  will  vkit  you  for  your  sins ;  he  will,  in  mercy,  I  hope. 
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most  penetrating  cutting  sorrow.  So  that  though  in  his  body  he 
suffered  extreme  pain,  for  some  weeks,  yet  the  agonies  of  his  mind 

touch  your  conecience,  sooner  or  later,  as  he  has  done  mine.  You  and  I 
have  been  friends  and  sinners  together  a  great  while,  therefore  I  am  the  more 
free  with  you.  We  have  been  all  mistaken  in  our  conceits  and  opinions,  our 
persuasions  have  been  false  and  groundless;  therefore  God  grant  you  re- 
pentance.' And  seeing  him  the  next  day  agiun,  he  said  to  him, '  Perhaps 
you  were  disobliged  by  my  plainness  to  you  yesterday ;  I  spake  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness  to  you,  and '  (striking  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said,) 
'  I  hope  God  will  touch  your  heart.' 

"  Likewise  his  commands  to  me,  to  preach  abroad,  and  to  let  all  men 
know  (if  they  knew  it  not  already)  how  severely  God  had  disciplined  him  for 
his  sins  by  his  afflicting  hand ;  that  his  sufferings  were  most  just  though  he 
had  laid  ten  thousand  times  more  upon  him ;  how  he  had  laid  one  stripe 
upon  another  because  of  his  grievous  provocations,  till  he  had  brought  him 
home  to  himself;  that,  in  his  former  visitations  he  had  not  that  blessed 
effect  he  was  now  sensible  of.  He  had  formerly  some  loose  thoughts  and 
slight  resolutions  of  reforming,  and  designed  to  be  better,  because  even  the 
present  consequences  of  sin  were  still  pestering  him,  and  were  so  trouble- 
some and  inconvenient  to  him :  but  that  now  he  had  other  sentiments  of 
things,  and  acted  upon  other  principles : 

"  His  willingness  to  die,  if  it  pleased  God,  resigning  himself  always  to  the 
divine  disposal ;  but,  if  God  should  spare  him  yet  a  longer  time  here,  he 
hoped  to  bring  glory  to  the  name  of  God  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and 
particularly  by  his  endeavours  to  convince  others,  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
danger  of  their  condition,  if  they  continued  impenitent,  and  how  graciously 
God  had  dealt  with  him  : 

'*  His  great  sense  of  his  obligations  to  those  excellent  men,  the  right 
reverend  my  lord  bishop  of  Oxford  [John  Fell],  and  Dr.  Marshal,  for  their 
charitable  and  frequent  visits  to  him,  and  prayers  with  him ;  and  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  came  on  purpose  from  London  to  see  him,  who  were  all  very  serviceable 
to  his  repentance : 

"  His  extraordinary  duty  and  reverence  to  his  mother,  with  all  the  grateful 
respects  to  her  imaginable,  and  kindness  to  his  good  lady,  beyond  expression, 
(which  may  well  enhance  such  a  loss  to  them,)  and  to  his  children,  obliging 
them,  with  all  the  endearments  that  a  good  husband  or  a  tender  father  oould 
bestow. 

"  To  conclude  these  remarks,  I  shall  only  read  to  you  his  dying  remon- 
strance, sufficiently  attested  and  signed  by  his  own  hand,  as  his  truest  sense, 
(which  I  hope  may  be  useful  for  that  good  end  he  designed  it,)  in  manner 
and  form  following : 

"  *  For  the  benefit  of  all  those  whom  I  may  have  drawn  into  sin  by  my 
example  and  encouragement,  I  leave  to  the  world  this  my  last  declaration, 
which  I  deliver  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  who  knows  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts,  and  before  whom  I  am  now  appearing  to  be  judged  : 
Z'"  *  ITiat  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  detest  and  abhor  the  whole  course 
of  my  former  wicked  life ;  that  I  think  I  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the 
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aometimes  swallowed  up  the  sense  of  what  he  felt  in  his  body. 
He  told  me,  and  gave  it  me  in  charge,  to  tell  it  to  one  for  whom 
he  was  much  concerned,  that  though  there  were  nothing  to  come 
ibis  life,  yet  all  the  pleasures  he  had  ever  known  in  sin,  were 


goodneas  of  God,  who  has  given  me  a  true  sense  of  my  pernicious  opinions 
and  vile  practicesjby  which  I  have  hitherto  lived  without  hope  and  without 
God  in  the  worm ;  have  been  an  open  enemy  to  Jesus  Christ,  doing  the 
ptmort  despite  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace.  And  that  the  greatest  testimony 
of  my  diarity  to  such  is,  to  warn  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  and,  as  they 
icgard  the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls,  no  more  to  deny  his  being,  or  his 
pnmdence,  or  despise  his  goodness ;  no  more  to  make  a  mock  of  sin,  or  con- 
the  pure  and  excellent  religrion  of  my  ever  blessed  Redeemer,  through 
merits  alone,  I,  one  of  the  greatest  sinners,  do  yet  hope  for  mercy  and 
iugmiiesa.    Amen. 

"'J.   ROCHBSTBR.' 

" '  Declared  and  signed 
in  the  presence  of 

'"Anmb  Rochester. 

"  *  Robert  Parsons. 
^'Jwul^y  1680.' 

"  And  now  I  cannot  but  mention,  with  joy  and  admiration,  that  steady 
temper  of  mind  which  he  ei^oyed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness 
and  repentance ;  which  must  proceed,  not  from  a  hurry  and  perturbation  of 
mmd  or  body,  arising  from  the  fear  of  death  or  dread  of  hell  only,  but  from 
an  ingenuous  love  to  God,  and  an  uniform  regard  to  virtue,  (suitable  to  that 
aolemn  declaration  of  his,  'I  would  not  commit  the  least  sin  to  gain  a 
Idngdom,')  and  with  all  possible  symptoms  of  a  lasting  perseverance  in  it,  if 
God  should  have  restored  him.  To  indiich  may  be  added,  his  comfortable 
persuasions  of  God's  accepting  him  to  his  mercy,  saying,  three  or  four  days 
before  his  death,  *  I  shall  die,  but  oh,  what  unspeakable  glories  do  I  see ! 
what  joys,  beyond  thought  or  expression,  am  I  sensible  of  1  I  am  assured  of 
God*s  mercy  to  me  through  Jesus  Christ.  Oh  how  I  long  to  die,  and  be 
with  my  Saviour ! ' 

"^"The  time  of  his  sickness  and  repentance  was  just  nine  weeks;  in  all 
wbidi  time  he  was  so  much  master  of  his  reason,  and  had  so  clear  an  under- 
standing, (saving  thirty  hours,  about  the  middle  of  it,  in  which  he  was  deli- 
lions,)  that  he  had  never  dictated  or  spoke  more  composed  in  his  life  :  and 
therefore,  if  any  shall  continue  to  say  his  piety  was  the  effect  of  madness  or 
vapours,  let  me  tell  them,  it  is  highly  disingenuous,  and  that  the  assertion  is 
as  silly  as  it  is  wickedy  And,  moreover,  that  the  force  of  what  1  have  deli- 
Tered  may  be  not  evaded  by  wicked  men,  who  are  resolved  to  harden  their 
heartSy  maugre  all  convictions,  by  saying,  this  was  done  in  a  comer;  I 
appeal,  for  the  truth  thereof,  to  all  sorts  of  persons  who,  in  considerable 
numbers,  visited  and  attended  him,  and  more  particularly  to  those  eminent 
physicians  who  were  near  him,  and  conversant  with  him  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  tedious  sickness ;  and  who,  if  any,  are  competent  judges  of  a  phrensy 
or  delirium." 
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not  worth  that  torture  he  had  felt  in  his  mind.  He  considered 
he  had  not  only  neglected  and  dishonoured,  but  had  openly  defied 
his  Maker,  and  liad  di*awn  many  others  into  the  like  impieties : 
so  that  he  looked  on  himself  as  one  that  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  damned.  He  then  set  himself  wholly  to  turn  to  God 
unfeignedly,  and  to  do  all  that  was  possible  in  that  little  re- 
mainder of  his  life  which  was  before  him,  to  redeem  those  great 
portions  of  it,  that  he  had  formerly  so  ill  employed.  The  minister 
that  attended  constantly  on  him,  was  that  good  and  worthy  man 
Mr.  Parsons,  his  mother^s  chaplain,  who  hath  since  his  death 
preached  according  to  the  directions  he  received  from  him,  his 
funeral  sermon :  in  which  there  are  so  many  remarkable  passages, 
that  I  shall  refer  my  reader  to  them,  and  will  repeat  none  of  them 
here,  that  I  may  not  thereby  lessen  his  desire  to  edify  himself  by 
that  excellent  discourse,  which  has  given  so  great  and  so  general 
a  satisfaction  to  all  good  and  judicious  readers.  I  shall  speak 
cursorily  of  every  thing,  but  that  which  I  had  immediately  from 
himself. 

He  was  visited  every  week  of  his  sickness  by  his  diocesan,  that 
truly  primitive  prelate,  the  lord  bishop  of  Oxford ;  who  though 
he  lived  six  miles  from  him,  yet  looked  on  this  as  so  important  a 
piece  of  his  pastoral  care,  that  he  went  often  to  him ;  and  treated 
him  with  that  decent  plainness  and  freedom  which  is  so  natural 
to  him ;  and  took  care  also  that  he  might  not  on  terms  more  easy 
than  safe,  be  at  peace  with  himself.  Dr.  Marshal,  the  learned 
and  worthy  rector  of  Lincoln  college  in  Oxford,  being  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  was  also  frequently  with  him :  and  by  these 
helps  he  was  so  directed  and  supported,  that  he  might  not  on  the 
one  hand  satisfy  himself  with  too  superficial  a  repentance,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  be  out  of  measure  oppressed  with  a  sorrow  with- 
out hope. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  he  was  ill,  but  yet  in  such  a  condition  that 
T  might  write  to  him,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  best  purpose  I  could. 
He  ordered  one  that  was  then  with  him,  to  assure  me  it  was  very 
welcome  to  him :  but  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  sent  me  an 
answer,  which,  as  the  countess  of  Rochester,  his  mother,  told  me, 
he  dictated  every  word,  and  then  signed  it.  I  was  once  unwilling 
to  have  published  it,  because  of  a  compliment  in  it  to  myself,  far 
above  ray  merit,  and  not  very  well  suiting  with  his  condition. 
Hut  the  sense  he  expresses  in  it  of  the  change  then  wrought  on 
him  hath  upon  second  thoughts  prevailed  with  me  to  publish  it, 
leaving  out  wViat  cotveetws  myself. 
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Woodstock  Park^ 
June  25,  1680,  Oxfordshire. 
My  most  honoured  Dr.  Burnet, 
My  spirits  and  body  decay  so  equally  together,  that  I  shall 
liiite  you  a  letter  as  weak  as  I  am  in  person.  I  begin  to  value 
drard^en  above  all  men  in  the  world,  &;c.  If  God  be  yet 
pleased  to  spare  me  longer  in  this  world,  I  hope  in  your  eonver- 
■ition  to  be  exalted  to  that  degree  of  piety,  that  the  world  may 
iee  how  much  I  abhor  what  I  so  long  loved,  and  how  much  I 
glory  in  repentance,  and  in  God"*s  service.  Bestow  your  prayers 
Bpon  me,  that  God  would  spare  me  (if  it  be  his  good  will)  to  shew 
ft  true  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  for  the  time  to  come : 
or  eke  if  the  Lord  pleaseth  to  put  an  end  to  my  worldly  being 
MOW,  that  he  would  mercifully  accept  of  my  death>bed  repentance, 
■Dd  perform  that  promise  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make,  that 
mi  whcU  time  soever  a  sinner  doth  repent^  he  would  receive  him.  Put 
vp  these  prayers,  most  dear  doctor,  to  almighty  God  for  your  most 
obedient  and  languishing  servant, 

Rochester. 

He  told  me  when  I  saw  him,  that  he  hoped  I  would  come  to 
him  upon  that  general  insinuation  of  the  desire  he  had  of  my 
oompany :  and  he  was  loth  to  write  more  plainly,  not  knowing 
whether  I  could  easily  spare  so  much  time.  I  told  him,  that  on 
the  other  hand,  I  looked  on  it  as  a  presumption  to  come  so  far, 
when  he  was  in  such  excellent  hands ;  and  though  perhaps  the 
freedom  formerly  between  us,  might  have  excused  it  with  those 
to  whom  it  was  known ;  yet  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  so 
much  vanity,  to  such  as  were  strangers  to  it;  so  that  till  I 
received  his  letter,  I  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  come  to  him. 
And  then  not  hearing  that  there  was  any  danger  of  a  sudden 
ebange,  I  delayed  going  to  him  till  the  20th  of  July.  At  my 
eoming  to  his  house  an  accident  fell  out  not  worth  mentioning, 
bat  that  some  have  made  a  story  of  it.  His  servant  being  a 
Frenchman ',  carried  up  my  name  wrong,  so  that  he  mistook  it  for 
another,  who  had  sent  to  him,  that  he  would  undertake  his  cure ; 
and  he  being  resolved  not  to  meddle  with  him,  did  not  care  to  see 
him.     This  mistake  lasted  some  hours,  with  which  I  was  the 


*  A  Frenchman.']  Named  Blancourt  or  Blancort,  whose  name  occurs  several 
times  in  his  letters. 
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better  contented,  because  he  was  not  then  in  such  a  condition, 
that  my  being  about  him  could  have  been  of  any  use  to  him ;  for 
that  night  was  like  to  have  been  his  last.  He  had  a  convolsion 
fit,  and  raved ;  but  opiates  being  given  him,  after  some  hours 
rest,  his  raving  left  him  so  entirely,  that  it  never  again  returned 
to  him. 

I  cannot  easily  express  the  transport  he  was  in,  when  he  awoke 
and  saw  me  by  him.  He  brake  out  in  the  tenderest  expressions 
concerning  my  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  see  siu^h  an  ane^  using 
terms  of  great  abhorrence  concerning  himself,  which  I  forbear  to 
relate.  He  told  me,  as  his  strength  served  him  at  several 
snatches,  (for  he  was  then  so  low,  that  he  could  not  hold  up  dis- 
course long  at  once,)  what  sense  he  had  of  his  past  life ;  what 
sad  apprehension  for  having  so  ofiended  his  Maker,  and  disho- 
noured his  Redeemer :  what  horrors  he  had  gone  through,  and 
how  much  his  mind  was  turned  to  call  on  God,  and  on  his  cruci- 
fied Saviour :  so  that  he  hoped  he  should  obtain  mercy,  for  be 
believed  he  had  sincerely  repented ;  and  had  now  a  calm  in  his 
mind  after  that  storm  that  he  had  been  in  for  some  weeks.  He 
had  strong  apprehensions  and  persuasions  of  his  admittance  to 
heaven :  of  which  he  spake  once  not  without  some  extraordinary 
emotion.  It  was  indeed  the  only  time  that  he  spake  with  any 
great  warmth  to  me :  for  his  spirits  were  then  low,  and  so  far 
spent,  that  though  those  about  him  told  me,  he  had  expressed 
formerly  great  fervour  in  his  devotions  ;  yet  nature  was  so  much 
sunk,  that  these  were  in  a  great  measure  fallen  off.  But  he  made 
me  pray  often  with  him ;  and  spoke  of  his  conversion  to  God  as 
a  thing  now  grown  up  in  him  to  a  settled  and  calm  serenity. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  know  my  opinion  of  a  death-bed 
repentance.  I  told  him,  that  before  I  gave  any  resolution  in  that, 
it  would  be  convenient  that  I  should  be  acquainted  more  parti- 
cularly with  the  circumstances  and  progress  of  his  repentance. 

Upon  this  he  satisfied  me  in  many  particulars.  He  said,  he 
was  now  persuaded  both  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
power  of  inward  grace,  of  which  he  gave  me  this  strange  account. 
He  said,  Mr.  Parsons,  in  order  to  his  conviction,  read  to  him 
the  53d  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  compared  that 
with  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  that  he  might  there  see 
a  prophecy  concerning  it,  written  many  ages  before  it  was  done ; 
which  the  Jews  that  blasphemed  Jesus  Ohrist  still  kept  in  their 
hands  as  a  book  divinely  inspired.     He  said  to  me,  ^^  that  as  he 
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keard  it  read,  he  felt  an  inward  force  upon  him,  which  did  so 
enlighten  his  mind,  and  convince  him,  that  he  could  resist  it  no 
longer :  for  the  words  had  an  authority  which  did  shoot  like  rays 
mr  beams  in  his  mind ;  so  that  he  was  not  only  convinced  by  the 
reasonings  he  had  about  it,  which  satisfied  his  understanding, 
bot  by  a  power  which  did  so  effectually  constrain  him,  that  he 
did  ever  after  as  firmly  believe  in  his  Saviour,  as  if  he  had  seen 
him  in  the  clouds.^"*  He  had  made  it  be  read  so  often  to  him, 
tibat  he  had  got  it  by  heart ;  and  went  through  a  great  part  of  it 
in  discourse  with  me,  with  a  sort  of  heavenly  pleasure,  giving  me 
Ub  reflections  on  it.  Some  few  I  remember :  Who  hath  believed 
Mr  report  f  (ver.  1.)  Here,  he  said,  was  foretold  the  opposition 
llie  Gospel  was  to  meet  with  from  such  wretches  as  he  was.  He 
%aih  no  form  nor  comeliness^  and  when  toe  shall  see  him,  there  is  no 
Imuty  that  tee  should  desire  him  (ver.  2).  On  this  he  said,  the 
■leftimess  of  his  appearance  and  person  has  made  vain  and  foolish 
people  disparage  him,  because  he  came  not  in  such  a  fooFs  coat 
Hi  they  delight  in.  What  he  said  on  the  other  parts  I  do  not 
mH  remember :  and  indeed  I  was  so  affected  with  what  he  said 
kiira  to  me,  that  the  general  transport  I  was  under  during  the 
mliole  discourse,  made  me  less  capable  to  remember  these  parti- 
onlars  as  I  wish  I  had  done. 

He  told  me,  that  he  had  thereupon  received  the  sacrament 
pith  great  satisfaction,  and  that  was  increased  by  the  pleasure  he 
iMid  in  his  lady'^s  receiving  it  with  him  ;  who  had  been  for  some 
fBBTB  misled  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he 
hmiself  had  been  not  a  little  instrumental  in  procuring  it,  as  he 
beely  acknowledged.  So  that  it  was  one  of  the  joyfuUest  things 
khat  befel  him  in  his  sickness,  that  he  had  seen  that  mischief 
pemoved,  in  which  he  had  so  great  a  hand ;  and  during  his  whole 
Aekness,  he  expressed  so  much  tenderness  and  true  kindness  to 
kie  lady,  that  as  it  easily  defaced  the  remembrance  of  every  thing 
viierein  he  had  been  in  fault  formerly,  so  it  drew  from  her  the 
noet  passionate  care  and  concern  for  him  that  was  possible: 
iriuch  indeed  deserves  a  higher  character  than  is  decent  to  give 
li  A  person  yet  alive.     But  I  shall  confine  my  discourse  to  the 

iBAd. 

He  told  me,  he  had  overcome  all  his  resentments  to  all  the 
MHrld ;  so  that  he  bore  ill  will  to  no  person,  nor  hated  any  upon 
lersonal  accounts.  He  had  given  a  true  state  of  his  debts,  and  had 
Mrdered  to  pay  them  all,  as  far  as  his  estate  that  was  not  settled 
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could  go  ;  and  was  confident  that  if  all  that  was  owing  to  him 
were  paid  to  his  executors,  his  creditors  would  be  all  satisfied. 
He  said,  he  found  his  mind  now  possessed  with  another  sense  of 
things,  than  ever  he  had  formerly.  He  did  not  repine  under  all 
his  pain ;  and  in  one  of  the  sharpest  fits  he  was  under  while  I 
was  with  him,  he  said,  he  did  willingly  submit ;  and  looking  up 
to  heaven,  said,  '^  God''s  holy  will  be  done.  I  bless  him  for  ^1  he 
does  to  me."*"*  He  professed  he  was  contented  either  to  die  or 
live,  as  should  please  God.  And  though  it  was  a  foolish  thing  for 
a  man  to  pretend  to  choose,  whether  he  would  die  or  live,  yet  he 
wished  rather  to  die.  He  knew  he  could  never  be  so  well,  that 
life  should  be  comfortable  to  him.  He  was  confident  he  should 
be  happy  if  he  died,  but  he  feared  if  he  lived  he  might  relapse. 
''  And  then,''^  said  he  to  me,  ''  in  what  a  condition  shall  I  be,  if  I 
relapse  after  all  this !  But,^  he  said,  ''  he  trusted  in  the  grace 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  was  resolved  to  avoid  all  those  temp- 
tations, that  course  of  life,  and  company,  that  was  likely  to 
insnare  him :  and  he  desired  to  live  on  no  other  account,  but  that 
he  might  by  the  change  of  his  manners,  some  way  take  off  the 
high  scandal  his  former  behaviour  had  given.^^  All  these  things 
at  several  times  I  had  from  him,  besides  some  messages  whidi 
very  well  became  a  dying  penitent  to  some  of  his  former  friends, 
and  a  charge  to  publish  any  thing  concerning  him,  that  might  be 
a  mean  to  reclaim  others ;  praying  God,  that  as  his  life  had  done 
much  hurt,  so  his  death  might  do  some  good. 

Having  understood  all  these  things  from  him,  and  being  pressed 
to  give  him  my  opinion  plainly  about  his  eternal  state ;  I  told 
him  that  though  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  did  all  depend  upon 
a  real  change  of  heart  and  life,  as  the  indispensable  condition 
upon  which  they  were  made ;  and  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
know  certainly  whether  our  hearts  are  changed,  unless  it  appeared 
in  our  lives ;  and  the  repentance  of  most  dying  men,  being  like 
the  bowlings  of  condemned  prisoners  for  pardon,  which  flowed 
from  no  sense  of  their  crimes,  but  from  the  horror  of  approaching 
death ;  there  was  little  reason  to  encourage  any  to  hope  much 
from  such  sorrowing :  yet  certainly  if  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  even 
on  a  death-bed,  be  truly  renewed  and  turned  to  God,  so  great  is 
his  mercy,  that  he  will  receive  him,  even  in  that  extremity. 

He  said,  he  was  sure  his  mind  was  entirely  turned,  and  though 
horror  had  given  him  his  first  awaking,  yet  that  was  now  grown 
up  into  a  settled  faith  and  conversion. 
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!^  There  is  but  one  prejudice  lies  against  all  this,  to  defeat  the 
ig|Ood  ends  of  Divine  Providence  by  it  upon  others,  as  well  as  on 
Irimself ;  and  that  is,  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  disease,  and  that 
J0M  lowness  of  his  spirits  made  such  an  alteration  in  him,  that  he 
MM  not  what  he  had  formerly  been  :  and  this  some  have  carried 
0O  Ua  as  to  say  that  he  died  mad  ^^  These  reports  are  raised  by 
who  are  unwilling  that  the  last  thoughts  or  words  of  a  per- 
every  way  so  extraordinary,  should  have  any  elBTect  either  on 
0mnoaelves  or  others  :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  may  have 
^  Ua  seared  their  consciences,  and  exceeded  the  common  mea- 
pnreB  of  sin  and  infidelity,  that  neither  this  testimony,  nor  one 
llnniiig  from  the  dead,  would  signify  much  towards  their  convic- 
^*  That  this  lord  was  either  mad  or  stupid,  is  a  thing  so 
ioosly  untrue,  that  it  is  the  greatest  impudence  for  any  that 
about  him  to  report  it ;  and  a  very  unreasonable  credulity 
others  to  believe  it.  All  the  while  I  was  with  him,  after  he 
slept  out  the  disorders  of  the  fit  he  was  in  the  first  night,  he 
not  only  without  ravings,  but  had  a  clearness  in  his  thoughts, 
his  memory,  in  his  reflections  on  things  and  persons,  far  beyond 
I  ever  saw  in  a  person  so  low  in  his  strength.     He  was  not 

rt  to  hold  out  long  in  discourse,  for  his  spirits  failed :  but  once 
half  an  hour,  and  often  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  he 
toumkened  he  had  a  vivacity  in  his  discourse  that  was  extraordi- 
epBiy  and  in  all  things  like  himself.  He  called  often  for  his  chil- 
*"       his  son,  the  now  earl  of  Rochester ',  and  his  three  daughters, 


DM  mad,']    See  below,  the  third  and  fourth  letters  of  the  dowager 
of  Rochester. 
^  Hi9  JOHy  ik§  now  earl  of  Bxichttter?^  The  two  following  letters  to  this  son, 
survived  hit  father  only  one  year,  are  now  first  printed  from  the  originals. 

Chariea,  I  take  it  very  kindly  that  you  write  to  me  (though  seldom)  and 
haidrtify  you  would  behave  yourself  so  as  that  I  might  shew  how  much 
lore  you  without  being  ashamed :  obedience  to  your  grandmother  and 
who  instruct  you  in  good  things  is  the  way  to  make  you  happy  here 
|:iAd  for  ever :  avoid  idleness,  scorn  lying,  and  God  will  bless  you,  for  which 

**  ROCB ESTER." 

^  I  hope  Charles  when  you  receive  this,  and  know  that  I  have  sent  this 
jentliiinsn  to  be  your  tutor,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see  I  take  such  care  of 
joa,  and  be  very  grateful,  which  is  best  shewn  in  being  obedient  and  diligent. 
jTon  are  now  grown  big  enough  to  be  a  man,  if  you  can  be  wise  enough ;  and 
4|a  way  to  be  truly  wise  is  to  serve  God :  leame  your  book,  and  observe  the 
iasbmctions  of  your  parents  first,  and  next  your  tutor,  to  whom  I  have  en- 
IMy  resigned  you  for  this  seven  yeare ;  and  according  as  you  employ  that 

VOL.  IV.  u  u 
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and  spake  to  them  witli  a  sense  and  feeling  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing.  He  caUed  me  once  to  look  on  them  all,  and 
said,  ''  See  how  good  God  has  been  to  me,  in  giving  me  so  many 
blessings ;  and  I  have  carried  myself  to  him  like  an  ungracious 
and  unthankful  dog.**^  He  once  talked  a  great  deal  to  me  of 
public  affairs  and  of  many  persons  and  things,  with  the  same 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  that  he  had  ever  done  before. 
So  that  by  no  sign,  but  his  weakness  of  body,  and  giving  over 
discourse  so  soon,  could  I  perceive  a  difference  between  what  his 
parts  formerly  were,  and  what  they  were  then. 

And  that  wherein  the  presence  of  his  mind  appeared  most, 
was  in  the  total  change  of  an  ill  habit  grown  so  much  upon  him, 
that  he  could  hardly  govern  himself,  when  he  was  any  ways 
heated,  three  minutes  without  falling  into  it :  I  mean  swearing^ 
He  had  acknowledged  to  me  the  former  winter,  that  he  abhorred 
it  as  a  base  and  indecent  thing,  and  had  set  himself  much  to 
break  it  off:  but  he  confessed  that  he  was  so  overpowered  by 
that  ill  custom,  that  he  could  not  speak  with  any  warmth,  with- 
out repeated  oaths,  which  upon  any  sort  of  provocation  came 
almost  naturally  from  him.  But  in  his  last  remorses  this  did  so 
sensibly  affect  him,  that  by  a  resolute  and  constant  watchfuloesB 
the  habit  of  it  was  perfectly  mastered  ;  so  that  upon  the  returns 
of  pain,  which  were  very  severe  and  frequent  upon  him,  the  last 
day  I  was  with  him ;  or  upon  such  displeasures  as  people  sick  or 
in  pain  are  apt  to  take  of  a  sudden  at  those  about  them ;  on 
all  these  occasions  he  never  swore  an  oath  all  the  while  I  was 
there. 

Once  he  was  offended  with  the  delay  of  one  that  he  thought 
made  not  haste  enough  with  somewhat  he  called  for,  and  said  in 
a  little  heat,  "  ^at  damned  fellow.'*''  Soon  after  I  told  him,  I 
was  glad  to  find  his  style  so  reformed,  and  that  he  had  so  entirely 
overcome  that  ill  habit  of  swearing ;  only  that  word  of  calling 
any  damned,  which  had  returned  upon  him,  was  not  decent. 
His  answer  was,  ^^' Oh  that  language  of  fiends,  which  was  so 
familiar  to  me,  hangs  yet  about  me.     Sure  none  has  deserved 

time,  you  are  to  be  happy  or  unhappy  for  ever ;  but  I  have  so  good  an  opinion 

of  you,  that  I  am  glad  to  think  you  will  never  deceive  me.     Dear  childe, 

learn  your  book  and  be  obedient,  and  you  wiU  see  what  a  father  I  will  be  to 

you.     You  shall  want  no  pleasure  while  you  are  good,  and  that  you  may  be 

so  are  my  constant  prayers 

"  Rochester.'* 
"  For  my  lord  Wilmot." 
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more  to  be  damned  than  I  have  done.''  And  after  he  had 
humbly  asked  God  pardon  for  it,  he  desired  me  to  call  the  person 
to  him,  that  he  might  ask  him  forgiveness :  but  I  told  him  that 
was  needless,  for  he  had  said  it  of  one  that  did  not  hear  it,  and 
so  could  not  be  offended  by  it. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  did  he  continue  all  the  while  I  was 
with  him,  four  days  together :  he  was  then  brought  so  low  that 
all  hope  of  recovery  was  gone.  Much  purulent  matter  came 
from  him  with  his  urine,  which  he  passed  always  with  some  pain, 
but  one  day  with  inexpressible  torment :  yet  he  bore  it  decently, 
without  breaking  out  into  repinings,  or  impatient  complaints. 
He  imagined  he  had  a  stone  in  his  passage,  but  it  being  searched, 
none  was  found.  The  whole  substance  of  his  body  was  drained 
by  the  ulcer,  and  nothing  was  left  but  skin  and  bone,  and  by 
lying  much  on  his  back,  the  parts  there  began  to  mortify,  ^ut 
he  had  been  formerly  so  low,  that  he  seemed  as  much  past  all 
hopes  of  life  as  now ;  which  made  him  one  morning,  after  a  full 
and  sweet  night's  rest,  procured  by  laudanum,  given  him  without 
his  knowledge,  to  fancy  it  was  an  effort  of  nature,  and  to  begin 
to  entertain  some  hopes  of  recovery :  for  he  said,  he  felt  himself 
perfectly  well,  and  that  he  had  nothing  ailing  him,  but  an  extreme 
weakness,  which  might  go  off  in  time :  and  then  he  entertained 
me  with  the  scheme  he  had  laid  down  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  how 
retired,  how  strict,  and  how  studious  he  intended  to  be.  •'  But 
this  was  soon  over,  for  he  quickly  felt  that  it  was  only  the  effect 
of  a  good  sleep,  and  that  he  was  still  in  a  very  desperate  state. 

I  thought  to  have  left  him  on  Friday,  but  not  without  some 
passion,  he  desired  me  to  stay  that  day.  There  appeared  no 
qrmptom  of  present  death ;  and  a  worthy  physician  then  with 
him,  told  me,  that  though  he  was  so  low  that  an  accident  might 
carry  him  away  on  a  sudden ;  yet  without  that,  he  thought  he 
might  live  yet  some  weeks.  So  on  Saturday,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  left  him,  being  the  24th  of  July.  But  I  durst 
not  take  leave  of  him ;  for  he  had  expressed  so  great  an  unwil- 
lingness to  part  with  me  the  day  before,  that  if  I  had  not 
presently  yielded  to  one  day's  stay,  it  was  likely  to  have  given 
him  some  trouble ;  therefore  I  thought  it  better  to  leave  him 
yrithout  any  formality.  Some  hours  after  he  asked  for  me,  and 
when  it  was  told  him,  I  was  gone,  he  seemed  to  be  troubled,  and 
said,  "  Has  my  friend  left  me  ?  then  I  shall  die  shortly."  After 
that  he  spake  but  once  or  twice  till  he  died.    He  lay  much  silent : 

i;  u  2 
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once  they  heard  him  praying  very  devoutly.  And  on  Monday, 
about  two  o''clock  in  the  morning,  he  died,  without  any  convulsion, 
or  so  much  as  a  groan.     (July  26,  1680.) 


Thus  he  lived,  and  thus  he  died,  in  the  three  and  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Nature  had  fitted  him  for  great  things,  and  his 
knowledge  and  observation  qualified  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men,  not  only  of  his  nation,  but  of  the  age 
he  lived  in :  and  I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  God  had  thoiight  fit 
to  have  continued  him  longer  in  the  world,  he  had  been  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  all  that  knew  him.  But  the  infinitely 
wise  God  knew  better  what  was  fit  for  him,  and  what  the  age 
deserved.  For  men  who  have  so  cast  off  all  sense  of  Gt>d  and 
religion,  deserve  not  so  signal  a  blessing,  as  the  example  and 
conviction  which  the  rest  of  his  life  might  have  given  them. 
And  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  divine  goodness  took  pity  on 
him ;  and  seeing  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  would  try  and 
venture  him  no  more  in  circumstances  of  temptation,  perhaps  too 
hard  for  human  frailty.  Now  he  is  at  rest;  and  I  am  veiy 
confident  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  late,  but  sincere  repentance. 
But  such  as  live,  and  still  go  on  in  their  sins  and  impieties,  and 
will  not  be  awakened  neither  by  this,  nor  the  other  alarms  that 
are  about  their  ears,  are,  it  seems,  given  up  by  God  to  a  judicial 
hardness  and  impenitency. 

Here  is  a  public  instance  of  one  who  lived  of  their  side, 
but  could  not  die  of  it.  And  though  none  of  all  our  libertines 
understood  better  than  he,  the  secret  mysteries  of  sin ;  had  more 
studied  every  thing  that  could  support  a  man  in  it ;  and  had 
more  resisted  all  external  means  of  conviction  than  he  had  done; 
yet  when  the  hand  of  God  inwardly  touched  him,  he  could  no 
longer  kick  against  those  pricks^  but  humbled  himself  under  that 
mighty  hand;  and  as  he  used  often  to  say  in  his  prayers,  he  tdk 
had  80  often  denied  him  found  then  no  other  shelter  but  his  merdsi 
and  compassions. 

I  have  written  this  account  with  all  the  tenderness  and  caution 
I  could  use ;  and  in  whatsoever  I  may  have  failed,  I  have  been 
strict  in  the  truth  of  what  I  have  related,  remembering  that  of 
Job,  toUl  ye  lie  for  God?  Religion  has  strength  and  evidence 
enough  in  itself,  and  needs  no  support  from  lies,  and  made  stories. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  given  the  formal  words  that  he  said, 
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thoi^h  I  have  done  that  where  I  could  remember  them.  But  I 
luiYe  written  this  with  the  same  sincerity,  that  I  would  have 
done,  had  I  known  I  had  been  to  die  immediately  after  I  had 
finished  it.  I  did  not  take  notes  of  our  discourses  last  winter 
after  we  parted;  so  I  may  perhaps  in  the  setting  out  of  my 
answers  to  him,  have  enlarged  on  several  things  both  more  fully 
and  more  regularly,  than  I  could  say  them  in  such  free  dis- 
eonrses  as  we  had.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  all  I  set  down  as  said 
hj  me,  as  I  am  of  all  said  by  him  to  me.  But  yet  the  substance 
of  the  greatest  part,  even  of  that,  is  the  same. 

It  remains  that  I  humbly  and  earnestly  beseech  all  that  shall 
take  this  book  in  their  hands,  that  they  will  consider  it  entirely : 
and  not  wrest  some  parts  to  an  ill  intention.  God,  the  searcher 
:idf  hearts,  knows  with  what  fidelity  I  Iiave  writ  it.  But  if  any 
uriD  drink  up  only  the  poison  that  may  be  in  it,  without  taking 
also  the  antidote  here  given  to  those  Ul  principles ;  or  consider- 
/iaig  the  sense  that  this  great  person  had  of  them,  when  he 
Mflected  seriously  on  them ;  and  will  rather  confirm  themselves 
in  their  ill  ways,  by  the  scruples  and  objections  which  I  set 
down,  than  be  edified  by  the  other  parts  of  it ;  as  I  will  look  on 
it  as  a  great  infelicity,  that  I  should  have  said  any  thing  that 
WMj  strengthen  them  in  their  impieties,  so  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions  will,  I  doubt  not,  excuse  me  at  His  hands,  to  Whom  I 
offi^r  up  this  small  service. 

I  have  now  performed,  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  what  was 
left  on  me  by  this  noble  lord,  and  have  done  with  the  part  of  an 
kUiorian*  I  shall  in  the  next  place  say  somewhat  as  a  divine. 
So  extraordinary  a  text  does  almost  force  a  sermon,  though  it  is 
plain  enough  itself,  and  speaks  with  so  loud  a  voice,  that  those 
who  are  not  awakened  by  it,  will  perhaps  consider  nothing  that 
I  can  say.  If  our  libertines  will  become  so  far  sober  as  to 
examine  their  former  course  of  life,  with  that  disengagement  and 

ipartiality,  which  they  must  acknowledge  a  wise  man  ought  to 
in  things  of  greatest  consequence,  and  balance  the  account  of 
what  they  have  got  by  their  debaucheries,  with  the  mischiefs  they 
have  brought  on  themselves  and  others  by  them,  they  will  soon 
see  what  a  mad  bargain  they  have  made.  Some  diversion,  mirth, 
and  pleasure  is  all  they  can  promise  themselves ;  but  to  obtain 
this,  how  many  evils  are  they  to  suffer  i  How  have  many  wasted 
their  strength,  brought  many  diseases  on  their  bodies,  and  pre- 
cipitated their  age  in  the  pursuit  of  those  things !  and  as  they 
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bring  old  age  early  on  themselves,  so  it  becomes  a  miserable 
state  of  life  to  the  greatest  part  of  them ;  gouts,  stranguries,  and 
other  infirmities,  being  severe  reckonings  for  their  past  follies; 
not  to  mention  the  more  loathsome  diseases,  with  their  no  less 
loathsome  and  troublesome  cures,  which  they  must  often  go 
through,  who  deliver  themselves  up  to  forbidden  pleasures. 
Many  are  disfigured  beside  with  the  marks  of  their  intemperance 
and  lewdness,  and  which  is  yet  sadder,  an  infection  is  derived 
oftentimes  on  their  innocent,  but  unhappy  issue,  who  being 
descended  from  so  vitiated  an  original,  suffer  for  their  excesses. 
Their  fortunes  are  profusely  wasted,  both  by  their  neglect  of 
their  affairs,  (they  being  so  buried  in  vice,  that  they  cannot 
employ  either  their  time  or  spirits,  so  much  exhausted  by  intem- 
perance, to  consider  them ;)  and  by  that  prodigal  expence  which 
their  lusts  put  them  upon.  They  suffer  no  less  in  their  credit, 
the  chief  mean  to  recover  an  entangled  estate ;  for  that  irregular 
expence  forceth  them  to  so  many  mean  shifts,  makes  them  so 
often  false  to  all  their  promises  and  resolutions,  that  they  must 
needs  feel  how  much  they  have  lost  that  which  a  gentleman,  and 
men  of  ingenuous  tempers  do  sometimes  prefer  even  to  life 
itself,  their  honour  and  reputation.  Nor  do  they  suffer  less  in 
the  nobler  powers  of  their  minds,  which,  by  a  long  course  of  such 
dissolute  practices,  come  to  sink  and  degenerate  so  far,  that  not 
a  few,  whose  first  blossoms  gave  the  most  promising  hopes,  have 
so  withered,  as  to  become  incapable  of  great  and  generous  under- 
takings, and  to  be  disabled  to  every  thing,  but  to  wallow  like 
swine  in  the  filth  of  sensuality,  their  spirits  being  dissipated,  and 
their  minds  so  numbed,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  business,  and 
even  indisposed  to  think. 

That  this  dear  price  should  be  paid  for  a  little  wild  mirth,  or 
gross  and  corporeal  pleasure,  is  a  thing  of  such  unparalleled  folly, 
that  if  there  were  not  too  many  such  instances  before  us,  it  might 
seem  incredible.  To  all  this  we  must  add  the  horrors  that  their 
ill  actions  raise  in  them,  and  the  hard  shifts  they  are  put  to  to 
stave  off  these,  either  by  being  perpetually  drunk  or  mad,  or  by 
an  habitual  disuse  of  thinking  and  reflecting  on  their  actions, 
(and  if  these  arts  will  not  perfectly  quiet  them)  by  taking  sanc- 
tuary in  such  atheistical  principles  as  may  at  least  mitigate  the 
sowerness  of  their  thoughts,  though  they  cannot  absolutely  settle 
their  minds. 

If  the  state  of  mankind  and  human  societies  are  considered, 
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what  mischiefs  can  be  equal  to  those  which  follow  these  courses  ? 
Such  persons  are  a  plague  wherever  they  come ;  they  can  neither 
be  trusted  nor  beloved,  having  cast  off  both  truth  and  goodness, 
uliich  procure  confidence  and  attract  love.  They  corrupt  some 
liy  their  ill  practices,  and  do  irreparable  injuries  to  the  rest ;  they 
mn  great  hazards,  and  put  themselves  to  much  trouble,  and  all 
fhiB  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  make  damnation  as  sure  to 
th^nselves  as  possibly  they  can.  What  influence  this  has  on  the 
whole  nation  is  but  too  visible ;  how  the  bonds  of  nature,  wed- 
lock,  and  all  other  relations,  are  quite  broken.  Virtue  is  thought 
ma  antique  piece  of  formality,  and  religion  the  effect  of  cowardice 
or  knavery.  These  are  the  men  that  would  reform  the  world,  by 
fcriDging  it  under  a  new  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  princi- 
ples ;  but  bate  them  a  few  bold  and  lewd  jests,  what  have  they 
ever  done,  or  designed  to  do,  to  make  them  be  remembered,  ex- 
eqit  it  be  with  detestation  ?  They  are  the  scorn  of  the  present 
age,  and  their  names  must  rot  in  the  next.  Here  they  have 
before  them  an  instance  of  one  who  was  deeply  corrupted  with 
the  contagion  which  he  first  derived  from  others,  but  unhappily 
hmghtened  it  much  himself.  He  was  a  master  indeed,  and  not  a 
hare  trifler  with  wit,  as  some  of  these  are  who  repeat,  and  that 
bnt  scnrvily,  what  they  may  have  heard  from  him  or  some  others, 
and  with  impudence  and  laughter  will  face  the  world  down,  as  if 
they  were  to  teach  it  wisdom ;  who,  God  knows,  cannot  follow 
one  thought  a  step  further  than  as  they  have  conned  it ;  and, 
take  from  them  their  borrowed  wit  and  their  mimical  humour, 
and  tiiey  will  presently  appear  what  they  indeed  are,  the  least  and 
bweet  of  men. 

If  tiiey  will,  or  if  they  can  think  a  little,  I  wish  they  would 
consider  that  by  their  own  principles,  they  cannot  be  sure  that 
idigion  is  only  a  contrivance;  all  they  pretend  to  is  only  to 
wei^en  some  arguments  that  are  brought  for  it :  but  they  have 
not  brow  enough  to  say,  they  can  prove  that  their  own  principles 
are  tnie.  So  that  at  most  they  bring  their  cause  no  higher,  than 
that  it  iBpamble  religion  may  not  be  true.  But  still  it  la  possible 
it  nMg  be  true,  and  they  have  no  shame  left  that  will  deny  that  it 
is  9Jiso  probable  it  may  be  true ;  and  if  so,  then  what  madmen  are 
they  who  run  so  great  a  hazard  for  nothing  ?  By  their  own  con- 
fession it  may  be  there  is  a  God,  a  judgment,  and  a  life  to  come ; 
and  if  so,  then  he  that  believes  these  things,  and  lives  according 
to  them,  as  he  enjoys  a  long  course  of  health  and  quiet  of  mind, 
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an  innocent  relish  of  many  true  pleasures,  and  the  serenities 
which  virtue  raises  in  him,  with  the  good  will  and  friendship 
which  it  procures  him  from  others ;  so  when  he  dies,  if  these 
things  prove  mistakes,  he  does  not  out-live  his  error,  nor  shall  it 
afterwards  raise  trouble  or  disquiet  in  him  if  he  then  ceases  to 
be :  but  if  these  things  be  true,  he  shall  be  infinitely  happy  in 
that  state,  where  his  present  small  services  shall  be  so  exces- 
sively rewarded.  The  libertines  on  the  other  side,  as  they  know 
they  must  die,  so  the  thoughts  of  death  must  be  always  melan- 
choly to  them ;  they  can  have  no  pleasant  view  of  that  which 
yet  they  know  cannot  be  very  far  from  them.  The  least  painful 
idea  they  can  have  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  extinction  and  ceasing  to 
be,  but  they  are  not  sure  even  of  that.  Some  secret  whispers 
within  make  them,  whether  they  wiU  or  not,  tremble  at  the  ap- 
prehensions of  another  state ;  neither  their  tinsel  wit,  nor  super- 
ficial learning,  nor  their  impotent  assaults  upon  the  weak  side  as 
they  think  of  religion,  nor  the  boldest  notions  of  impiety,  will 
hold  them  up  then.  Of  all  which  I  now  present  so  lively  an 
instance,  as  perhaps  history  can  scarce  parallel. 

Here  were  parts  so  exalted  by  nature,  and  improved  by  study, 
and  yet  so  corrupted  and  bebased  by  irreligion  and  vice,  that  he 
who  was  made  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  his  age  was  become  a 
proverb,  and  if  his  repentance  had  not  interposed,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  it.  He  knew  well  the 
small  strength  of  that  weak  cause,  and  at  first  despised,  but 
afterwards  abhorred  it.  He  felt  the  mischiefs,  and  saw  the  mad- 
ness of  it ;  and  therefore,  though  he  lived  to  the  scandal  of  many, 
he  died  as  much  to  the  edification  of  all  those  who  saw  him ; 
and  because  they  were  but  a  small  number,  he  desired  that  he 
might  even  when  dead,  yet  speak.  He  was  willing  nothing  should 
be  concealed  that  might  cast  reproach  on  himself  and  on  sin,  and 
ofler  up  glory  to  God  and  religion.  So  that  though  he  lived  a 
heinous  sinner,  yet  he  died  a  most  exemplary  penitent. 

It  would  be  a  vain  and  ridiculous  inference  for  any  from  hence 
to  draw  arguments  about  the  abstruse  secrets  of  predestination ; 
and  to  conclude  that  if  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  they 
may  live  as  they  will,  and  that  Divine  Grace  will,  at  some  time 
or  other,  violently  constrain  them,  and  irresistibly  work  upon 
them.  But  as  St.  Paul  was  called  to  that  eminent  service  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  in  so  stupendous  a  manner,  as  is  no 
warrrant  for  oiVieTS  \iO  ^>L^^e,t  «vitth  a  vocation ;  so  if  upon  some 
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espial  occasions  such  conversions  fall  out,  which,  how  far  they 
are  short  of  miracles,  I  shall  not  determine,  it  is  not  only  a  vain 
but  a  pernicious  imagination,  for  any  to  go  on  in  their  ill  ways, 
upon  a  fond  conceit,  and  expectation  that  the  like  will  befal  them : 
for  whatsoever  God'^s  extraordinary  dealings  with  some  may  be, 
we  are  sure  his  common  way  of  working  is  by  offering  these 
ihings  to  our  rational  faculties,  which,  by  the  assistances  of  his 
grace,  if  we  improve  them  all  we  can,  shall  be  certainly  effectual 
for  our  reformation ;  and  if  we  neglect  or  abuse  these,  we  put 
ourselves  beyond  the  common  methods  of  God^s  mercy,  and  have 
BO  reason  to  expect  that  wonders  should  be  wrought  for  our  con- 
Tietion;  which  though  they  sometimes  happen,  that  they  may 
fpve  an  effectual  alarm  for  the  awaking  of  others,  yet  it  would 
destroy  the  whole  design  of  religion,  if  men  should  depend  upon, 
or  look  for  such  an  extraordinary  and  forcible  operation  of  God'^s 
grace. 

And  I  hope  that  those  who  have  had  some  sharp  reflections  on 
their  past  life,  so  as  to  be  resolved  to  forsake  their  ill  courses, 
will  not  take  the  least  encouragement  to  themselves  in  that  des- 
perate and  unreasonable  resolution  of  putting  off  their  repentance 
till  tiiey  can  sin  no  longer,  from  the  hopes  I  have  expressed  of 
this  lord^s  obtaining  mercy  at  the  last ;  and  from  thence  presume 
that  tiiey  also  shall  be  received,  when  they  turn  to  God  on  their 
death-beds.  For  what  mercy  soever  God  may  shew  to  such  as 
really  were  never  inwardly  touched  before  that  time ;  yet  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  those  who  have  dealt  so  disingenuously 
with  Qod  and  their  own  souls,  as  designedly  to  put  off  their 
taming  to  him,  upon  such  considerations,  should  be  then  accepted 
with  him.  They  may  die  suddenly,  or  by  a  disease  that  may  so 
disorder  their  understandings,  that  they  shall  not  be  in  any  capa- 
city of  reflecting  on  their  past  lives.  The  inward  conversion  of 
our  minds  is  not  so  in  our  power,  that  it  can  be  effected  without 
Divine  Grace  assisting.  And  there  is  no  reason  for  those  who 
have  neglected  these  assistances  all  their  lives  to  expect  them  in 
00  extraordinary  manner  at  their  death.  Nor  can  one,  especially 
in  a  sicknesB,  that  is  quick  and  critical,  be  able  to  do  those  things 
that  are  often  indispensably  necessary  to  make  his  repentance 
complete ;  and  even  in  a  longer  disease,  in  which  there  are  larger 
opportunities  for  these  things,  yet  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
of  a  repentance  begun  and  kept  up  merely  by  terror,  and  not 
from  any  ingenuous  principle.     In  which,  though  I  will  not  take 
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on  me  to  limit  the  mercies  of  God,  which  are  boundless ;  yet  this 
must  be  confessed,  that  to  delay  repentance,  with  such  a  design, 
is  to  put  the  greatest  concernment  we  have  upon  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  issue  that  is  possible. 

But  they  that  will  still  go  on  in  their  sins,  and  be  so  partial  to 
them,  as  to  use  all  endeavours  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their 
evil  course,  even  by  these  very  things  which  the  providence  of 
God  sets  before  them,  for  the  casting  down  of  these  strong  holds 
of  sin ;  what  is  to  be  said  to  such  ?  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  they 
obstinately  persist,  they  will  by  degrees  come  within  that  curse, 
He  that  is  unjust^  let  him  be  unjust  still:  and  he  thai  is  filthy ^  let 
him  be  filthy  still.  But  if  our  gospel  is  hid^  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost^  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christy 
who  is  the  image  of  God^  should  shine  unto  them. 


"  FIVE  LETTEES  *  OF  ANN,  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  ROCHESTER, 
WROTE  WHEN  EIGHTY  YEARS  OLD,  TO  HER  SISTER-IN-LAW, 
LADY  ST.  JOHN,  GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  SOn'^S  BEHAVIOUR 
DURING  HIS  SICKNESS,  COPIED  FROM  THE  ORIGINALS  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  MRS.  MEREDITH  ',  GRAND-DAUGHTER  TO  LADY  ST. 
JOHN.'*'' 

LETTER  I. 

Sweet  Sister,  [June,  1680.] 

It  has  pleased  God  to  lay  his  afflictive  hand  upon  my  poor 
son,  in  visiting  of  him  with  a  sore  sickness ;  and  whether  for  life 

*  Five  letters,']  We  have  seen  (p.  605)  that  Burnet's  work  was  probably 
revised  by  his  friend  TiUotson.  The  archbishop's  biographer.  Dr.  Birch, 
says,  "  The  credit  of  the  doctor's  book,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  earl's  re- 
pentance, would  be  fully  established,  if  they  wanted  any  additional  evidence, 
by  the  publication  of  five  %  lettbhs,  still  extant,  by  his  mother,  Anne, 
countess  dowager  of  Rochester,  and  sister  of  sir  Walter  St.  John  of  Batter- 
sea,  bart.,  to  that  gentleman's  lady,  Johanna,  daughter  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  St.  John  [and  grandmother  of  lord  Bolingbroke].  These  letters  were 
writt«n  during  her  son's  last  illness ;  and  show  him  to  have  been,  during  the 
course  of  it,  fully  possessed  of  his  understanding.  One  particular  in  them 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here;  thaty^when  one  of  the  earl's  physicians, 
thinking  to  please  him,  told  him  that  the  king  drank  his  health  some  days 
before,  he  looked  earnestly  upon  him,  and  said  never  a  word,  but  turned  his 
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or  death,  we  cannot  guess :  but  he  is  reducM  to  great  weakness, 
in  the  outward  man.  But,  in  the  midst  of  punishment,  he  has 
remember'^d  mercy,  and  strengthen^  him  in  the  inward  man,  to 
the  comfort  of  me,  his  poor  mother.  For  never  all  the  former 
sicknesses  he  has  had,  did,  in  the  least  measure,  work  so  much 
upon  him,  to  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of  God,  and  to 
repentance  of  his  former  life,  and  the  sense  how  he  has  gone 
astray,  as  this  doth. 

I  am  not  able  to  write  you  a  long  letter :  I  can  only  say  this, 
that,  tho**  he  lies  under  as  much  misery,  almost,  as  human  man 
can  bear,  yet  he  bears  his  sufferings  with  so  much  patience,  and 
resignation  to  God'*s  will,  that,  I  confess,  I  take  more  comfort 
in  him,  under  this  visitation,  than  ever  I  did  in  all  my  life  before ; 
and  tho^  the  Lord  has  been  pleasM  not  to  work  this  work  upon 
him  till  the  last  hour,  yet,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  he  will 
find  mercy,  thro'  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of  Christ,  on  whom 
he  throws  himself,  for  the  favour  of  God. 

0  sister,  I  am  sure,  had  you  heard  the  heavenly  prayers  he 
has  made  since  this  sickness ;  the  extraordinary  things  he  has 
said,  to  the  wonder  of  all  that  has  heard  him,  you  would  wonder, 
and  think  that  God  alone  must  teach  him ;  for  no  man  could  put 
into  him  such  things  as  he  says.     He  has,  I  must  tell  you  too, 

{feonverted  his  wife  *  to  be  a  protestant  again. ")  Pray,  pray  for  his 
perseverance,  dear  sister ;  and  pardon  me,  that  I  can  say  no 
more,  but  to  rest  madam. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Ann  Rochester. 

1  did  not  receive  the  letter  Mr.  Foot  says  you  sent  by  the 
post. 

To  the  Lady  St.  John,  at  her  house, 

at  Battersea. 

fM»  from  him,**X'lAfe  of  TUlotson,  p.  73.  Dr.  Birch  had  evidently  seen  and 
naed  the  transcript  (headed  as  above)  which  had  been  made  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  John  Ward,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College.  Dr.  Ward  be- 
qaeathed  his  MSS.,  in  Nov.  1757,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  from  them 
the  letters  are  now  printed.  Bishop  Jebb  has  printed  them,  in  his  edition  of 
Bumef  8  Ldves  and  Characters,  frt>m  a  transcript  made  by  Mrs.  Chapone. 

»  Mrs,  Merediih,']  Johanna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cholmondeley  of  Vale 
Bojal,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  sir  Walter  St.  John.  She  married  Amos  Mere- 
ditli»  eldest  son  of  sir  William  Meredith,  bart.,  of  Ashley.  Her  husband 
in  May,  1744,  in  his  father's  life  time. 

*  Converted  Ids  wife,^  See  p.  356. 
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LETTER  II. 

My  dear  Sister,  [June,  1680.] 

Mr.  Blankort  *  did  not  deliver  me  your  letter,  till  this  Monday 
morning;  and  just  now,  I  am  going  to  Adderbury%  where  I 
have  not  been  these  five  weeks ;  but  intend  to  return  to  my  son 
again  in  a  day.  The  account  I  can  give  you  of  him,  is  much  as 
my  last :  he  continues  weak ;  but  is  sometimes  better  than  he  is 
others.  The  greatest  comfort  he  enjoys,  is  his  sleep ;  and  that 
he  does  much.  He  has  a  kind  of  a  hectick  fever '  upon  him,  as 
the  doctors  call  it ;  which  is  not  at  all  times ;  for,  sometimes,  his 
temper  is  good  outwardly,  but,  the  doctor  says,  he  is  hot  in- 
wardly ;  yet  I  cannot  think  it,  because  he  is  seldom  dry.  He 
drinks  asses^  milk ',  and  it  digests  well  with  him ;  and  some 
other  spoon-meats ;  but  he  takes  no  breaths  made  with  meat 
for  fear  of  heat.  He  spits  mightily,  within  these  two  days; 
which  some  say  is  good  for  him :  but  I  find  all  evacuations 
weaken  him.  I  confess,  I  cannot  discern  amendment  in  him 
yet;  but,  as  long  as  life  is,  we  have  hopes.  I  thank  Grod, 
his  sense  continues  very  well,  and  when  his  strength  will  give 
him  leave,  expresses  himself  with  great  devotion,  both  upon 
account  of  his  former  ill  life,  with  great  humility  he  lays 
himself  low,  before  the  throne  of  Grace,  begging  favour  and 
pardon  from  God,  upon  the  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
alone ;  acknowledging  himself  the  greatest  of  sinners.  Truly, 
sister,  I  think  I  may  say,  without  partiality,  that  he  has  been 
never  heard  say,  when  he  speaks  of  religion,  an  unsensible  word, 
nor  of  any  thing  else ;  but  one  night,  of  which  I  writ  you  word, 
he  was  disordered  in  his  head  ;  but  then,  he  said  no  hurt ;  only 
some  little  ribble- rabble,  which  had  no  hurt  in  it.  But  it  was 
observed  by  his  wife  and  I  particularly  that,  whenever  he  spoke 
of  God  that  night,  he  spoke  well  and  with  great  sense ;  which 
we  wondered  at.  Since  that  night,  he  has  never  had  a  minute 
of  disorder  in  his  head ;  that  was  amost  a  fortnight  ago. 

This  last  night,  if  you  had  heard  him  pray,  I  am  sure,  you  would 
not  have  took  his  words  for  the  words  of  a  madman ;  but  such 
as  came  from  a  better  spirit  than  the  mind  of  mere  man.  But 
let  the  wicked  of  the  world  say  what  they  please  of  him,  the  re- 

'  Mr.  Bkmkort,']  Lord  Rochester's  French  servBnt,  see  p.  653. 
^  Adderbury,']  About  ten  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  near  Banbuiy,  when 
lord  Rochester's  countess  usually  lived.    See  p.  607. 
^  Hectick  fever  .  .  .  asses*  milk.^  See  p.  602. 
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proachcs  of  them  arc  an  honour  to  him :  and  I  take  comfort, 
that  the  devil  rages  against  my  son ;  it  shows  his  power  over  him 
is  subdued  in  him,  and  that  he  has  no  share  in  him.  Many 
messages  and  compliments  his  old  acquaintance  send  him  :  but 
he  is  so  far  from  receiving  of  them,  that  still  his  answer  is,  .  .  ^  Let 
me  see  none  of  them,  and  I  would  to  God,  I  had  never  conversed 
with  some  of  them.''  One  of  his  physicians,  thinking  to  please 
him,  told  him  the  king  drank  his  health  the  other  day ;  he  lookM 
earnestly  upon  him,  and  said  never  a  word,  but  turnM  his  face 
from  him.  1 1  thank  God,  his  thoughts  are  wholly  taken  off  from 
the  world,  and,  I  hope,  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  will  ever  be  so. 
But  they  are  fine  people  at  Windsor,  God  forgive  them !  Sure 
there  never  was  so  great  a  malice  performed,  as  to  intitle  my 
poor  son  to  a  lampoon*,  at  this  time,  when,  for  ought  they  know, 


"  Lan^lMHmJi  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that ''  men  of  the  world  " 
and  libertines,  such  as  Buckingham  and  others  of  lord  Rochester's  former 
profligate  tutors  and  companions,  the  "  fine  people  at  Windsor,"  should,  in 
this  manner,  and  even  at  this  time,  try  to  avenge  themselves  for  his  satires 
on  them,  aggravated  as  their  ill  feelings  probably  were  by  what  they  heard  of 
his  repentance  for  his  sins,  and  of  his  abhorrence  of  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  them.  The  publication,  immediately  after  lord  Rochester's 
death,  of  Dr.  Burnet's  account  of  his  penitence,  cast  shame  upon  the  sur- 
vivors, who  profited  not  by  the  example  and  the  warning  which  it  held  forth. 

Lord  Rochester  had  confessed  to  Biumet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  composition 
of  many  libels  and  satires,  "  in  which  he  had  a  peculiar  talent,"  and,  before 
better  thoughts  were,  by  God's  grace,  infused  into  his  mind,  he  had  attempted 
to  excuse  and  even  to  justify  them ;  but  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  confession 
he  had  avowed  the  writing  nothing  worse.  One  very  important  fact  to^'ards'X 
a  due  estimation  of  his  character,  is  that  he  had  scarcely  printed  one ;  the  \ 
circulation  of  these  satires  was  chiefly  confined  to  those  about  the  court,  and  J 
the  evil  was  therefore  in  a  manner  circumscribed,  and  known  only  to  those/ 
who  were  perhaps  too  bad  to  be  made  worse.  On  his  death-bed  lord  Rochester 
gave  ''  strict  charge  to  those  in  whose  custody  his  papers  were,  to  bum  all  his 
profane  and  lewd  writings,  as  being  only  fit  to  promote  vice  and  immorality, 
by  which  he  had  so  highly  o£Pended  God,  and  shamed  and  blasphemed  that 
holy  religion  into  which  he  had  been  baptized."  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  this  request  was  neglected  or  disobeyed :  on  the  contrary  his  mother  is 
known  to  have  destroyed  them.  But  if,  as  Biumet  says,  it  was  the  case  during 
lord  Rochester's  life, ''  when  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  satire  came 
out,  as  a  child  is  fathered  sometimes  by  its  resemblance,  so  it  was  laid  at  his 
doors  as  its  parent  and  author,"  can  we  wonder  that  after  his  death  his  name 
was  made  use  of  to  cover  the  infamy  of  others,  those  others,  once  his  false 
friends,  now  his  worst  enemies,  who  were  led  to  avenge  themselves  by  blas- 
pheming his  memory  ?  It  is  certain,  and  we  use  the  words  advisedly,  that  lord 
Rochester  is  not  the  author,  nor  to  be  held  responsible  for  all,  if  any,  of  this 
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he  lies  upon  his  death-bed,  My  comfort  is,  that  he  will  partake 
of  that  joy,  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  in  the  highest  Heavens, 
that  you  wish  Um,  I  hope.  Last  night,  the  very  expression  you 
have  made,  in  your  good  wishes  for  his  soul,  he  made  to  God,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  prayer,  last  night,  .  .  '  That  he  might  enjoy 
that  unspeakable  bliss,  of  a  place  in  heaven,  (tho**  he  were  but  a 
door-keeper',)  to  sing  to  the  Lord  with  the  heavenly  host.** 

I  do  believe,  if  any  has  reported,  that  he  should  speak  ridi- 
culous, it  has  been  the  popish  physician  ;  who,  one  day,  ItstenM 
at  the  door,  whilst  my  son  was  conversing  with  a  divine :  but  my 
son  spoke  so  low  that  he  could  hear  but  half  words ;  and  so  he 
might  take  it  for  nonsense,  because  he  had  a  mind  so  to  do. 
But,  I  thank  God,  my  son  lays  hold  on  the  merits  of  his  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  for  all  his  comfort  from  God :  in  whose  arms,  I 


kind  that  may  have  been  published  as  his  after  his  death.  This  is  capable  of 
proof.  Yet  how  unfairly  has  he  been  treated,  and  upon  what  insufficient 
grounds  besides!  To  a  vile  travesty  of  Burnet's  work,  purporting  to  be 
inscribed  to  the  duchess  of  Mazarin,  one  of  Charles'  mistresses,  St.  Evremond's 
name  has  been  forged.  Count  Anthony  Hamilton's  too  well  known  romance, 
wherein  not  one  word  of  truth  is  to  be  found,  save  the  mere  names  of  the ' 
persons  mentioned  in  it,  and  written  to  place  money  in  the  pocket  of  the 
worthless  French  coxcomb  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  and  who,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  was  base  enough  to  hawk  it  about  for  sale,  was  not  written  till  twenty 
years  after  Rochester's  death,  nor  printed  till  1713,  more  than  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  and  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  time  it  speaks  of!  The 
author  represents  lord  Rochester  as  the  practised  and  guilty  hero  of  many 
adventures,  placing  them  all  before  his  marriage,  yet  he  was  married  before  he 
was  nineteen  years  old !  On  this  work  Horace  Walpole  has  stamped  his  tinsel 
approbation,  which  has  been  received  by  the  blind  herd  of  common  readers ; 
and  he  has  also  given,  as  far  as  he  could,  currency  to  a  belief  in  the  forgeries 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  by  calling  lord  Rochester  "  a  man  whom  the  Muses 
were  fond  to  inspire,  but  ashamed  to  avow."  Yet  lord  Rochester  wrote 
scarcely  any  thing  worse  than  did  Horace  Walpole  himself,  whose  friends  un- 
asked did  for  him,  what  Rochester  requested  might  be  done  with  penitence 
and  tears.  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  partly  believed  the  charge,  and  he 
has  thereupon  condemned  lord  Rochester\but,  however  unjust  in  this  respect 
he  may  inadvertently  have  been,  he  has  done  good  service  by  the  strong,  yet 
judicious  praise  which  he  has  given  to  Burnet's  work — praise  which  has 
caused  it  to  be  read  by  thousands,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  benefit,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  deterred  by  the  very  name  of  Rochester.  It  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  during  the  last  hundred  years  no  peer  of  England  has  borne 
or  taken  the  title  of  Rochester ;  Rochester  is  the  only  city  in  England  of 
which  that  can  be  said.  ' 
•  A  door-keeper.']  Ps.  Ixxiv.  10. 
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trust,  he  will  be  receivM,  whene'ere  he  goes  out  of  this  world  ; 
which  is  the  greatest  comfort  she  has,  who  is 

Madam, 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

Ann  Rochester. 

My  daughter  Ro.  and  my  son,  remember  their  service  to  you 
and  my  brother,  to  whom  I  present  my  affections. 

For  the  lady  St.  Johns's  at  sir  Walter  St  John's 
house  at  Battersay,  These. 

LETTER  III. 

June  19.  [1680.] 
I  must,  dear  sister,  give  you  an  account  of  the  first  hopes  of 
comfort  I  have  of  my  son  Rochester ;  who,  tho**  he  is  very  weak, 
yet  these  two  days  has  produced  strange  alterations  in  him.  He 
sleeps  very  well,  is  but  little  feverish,  his  great  tortures  of  pain 
almost  abated,  gathers  some  strength,  tho'  but  little  yet.  But 
God  is  infinitely  merciful,  upon  all  accounts,  both  to  his  soul  and 
)>ody.  'Tis  my  great  hopes  he  will  persevere  in  the  way  God  has 
put  him  in  for  his  scull's  happiness. 

I  cannot  omit  one  passage  lately :  Mr.  Fanshaw  '^  his  great 
friend,  has  been  here  to  see  him ;  and  as  he  was  standing  by  my 
song's  bed-side,  he  lookM  earnestly  upon  him,  and  said, '  Fanshaw  ! 
think  of  a  God,  let  me  advise  you ;  and  repent  you  of  your  former 
life,  and  amend  your  ways.  Believe  what  I  say  to  you ;  there  is 
a  Ood,  and  a  powerful  God,  and  he  is  a  terrible  God  to  unrepenting 
cnniiers !  the  time  draws  near,  that  he  will  come  to  judgment, 
with  great  terrour  to  the  wicked ;  therefore,  delay  not  your  repent- 
ance :  his  displeasure  will  thunder  against  you,  if  you  do  believe 
me,  do  not  defer  the  time.  You  and  I  have  been  long  acquainted, 
done  ill  together.  I  love  the  man ;  and  speak  to  him  out  of 
conscience,  for  the  good  of  his  soul.'*  Fanshaw  stood,  and  said 
never  a  word  to  him,  but  stole  away  out  of  the  room.  When  my 
son  saw  him  go,  '  Is  a  gone  V  says  he,  *  poor  wretch  !  I  fear  his 

**  Mr.  Fanihaw,']  Most  probably  Charles,  afterwards  fourth  viscount  Fan- 
■hawe,  of  Irehwd,  of  whom  Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  February  23,  \66S,  thus 
speaks :  "  A  fellow  at  court,  a  brother  of  my  lord  Fanshawe's,  (a  witty,  but 
nacally  fellow,  without  a  penny  in  his  purse)  that  was  asking  him  what 
places  there  were  in  the  navy  fit  for  him,  and  Brisbane  tells  me  in  mirth,  he 
told  him  the  clerke  of  the  acts,  and  I  wish  he  had  it,  so  I  were  well  and 
quietly  rid  of  it."     He  died  in  1710. 
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heart  is  hardenM."  After  that,  Fanshaw  said  to  some  in  the 
house,  that  my  son  should  be  kept  out  of  melancholy  fancies. 
This  was  told  my  son  again  :  upon  which  says  he,  *'  I  know  why 
he  said  that ;  it  was  because  I  gave  him  my  advice ;  but  I  could 
say  no  less  to  him  than  I  did,  let  him  take  it  as  he  pleases.'* 

Dear  sister,  my  hope  is  great,  and  God  is  good,  on  whom  I 
depend  for  good,  both  for  his  soul  and  body.  I  believe,  I  have 
tired  you  with  my  discourse.  I  have  nothing  more  at  present, 
but  to  assure  you 

I  am.  Madam, 
Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

A.  Bo. 

You  must  not  let  Mr.  Fanshaw  know  what  I  have  told  you. 
Before  I  sealed  this,  I  received  your'^s,  and  two  waters  for  my  son 
Bo. ;  he  and  his  lady  give  you  thanks,  and  present  their  service 
to  you.  I  thank  God,  my  son  continues,  at  all  times,  very  devout, 
ever  since  God  struck  him  with  a  sense  of  his  sins.  He  is  very 
tender  and  fearful,  but  it  does  not  carry  him  to  despair.  He  is 
sensible  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  his  support ;  and  relies  wholly 
upon  Ghrist^s  merits,  for  his  salvation.  This  day  has  not  been  so 
good  a  day  with  him,  as  yesterday ;  he  has  had  some  faint  fits. 

[direction  torn  off.] 


LETTER    IV. 

June  26.  [1 680.] 
I  am  sure,  dear  sister,  ^tis  your  desire  to  hear  sometime  how 
my  poor  weak  son  does ;  he  gives  us  little  hopes  of  his  life,  his 
weakness  increasing  so  much.  But  as  his  outward  man  decays, 
I  thank  God,  his  inward  increases  and  strengthens ;  for  he  is 
very  pious,  and  devout,  and  willing  to  resign  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  Saviour,  when  God  pleases  to  take  him. 

I  hear  Mr.  Fanshaw  reports '  my  son  is  mad ;  but,  I  thank 

'  Mr,  Fanshaw  reportsJ]  The  following  statement  is  now  first  printed  finom 
the  original. 

"  When  Wilmot,  lord  Rochester,  lay  on  his  deathbed,  Mr.  —  Fanshaw 
came  to  visit  him,  with  an  intention  to  stay  about  a  week  with  him.  Mr. 
Fanshaw  sitting  by  the  bedside,  perceived  his  lordship  praying  to  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  acquainted  Dr.  Radcli£Pe  (who  attended  my  lord  R.  in  this 
illness  and  was  then  in  the  house)  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  told  him 
that  my  lord  was  certainly  delirious,  for  to  his  knowledge  (he  said)  he  be- 
lieved neither  in  God  nor  Jesus  Christ.  The  doctor  (who  had  often  heard 
him  pray  in  the  same  m^xvivei^  \ito^%^d  to  Mr.  F.  to  go  up  to  his  lordship, 
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€k>d,  he  is  far  from  that.  I  confess  for  a  night,  and  part  of  a 
day,  for  want  of  rest,  his  head  was  a  little  disorder^ ;  but  it  was 
long  since  Mr.  Fanshaw  saw  him.  When  he  reprovM  him  for 
his  sinful  life,  he  was  as  well  in  his  head,  as  ever  he  was  in  his 
life ;  and  so  he  is  now,  I  thank  God.  I  am  sure,  if  you  heard 
him  pray,  you  wouM  think  God  had  inspired  him  with  true 
wisdom  indeed ;  and  that  neither  folly  nor  madness  comes  near 
I  wish  that  wretch  Fanshaw  had  so  great  a  sense  of  sin, 
my  poor  .child  has ;  that  so  he  might  be  brought  to  repent- 
ance, before  it  is  too  late :  but  he  is  an  ungrateful  man  to  such 
a  friend. 

Dear  sister,  pray  for  us  ;  and  believe  me  to  be. 

Madam, 
Your  faithful  friend  &  servant, 

A.  BOCHESTEB. 

My  son  and  my  daughter  present  their  service  to  you ;  and 
we  all  thank  you  for  your  waters. 

[The  direction  torn  off.] 

to  be  fiuiher  satiafied  touching  thb  affiur.  When  they  came  to  his  room,  the 
doctor  told  my  lord  what  Mr.  F.  said,  upon  which  his  lordship  addressed 
himaelf  to  Mr.  F.  to  this  e£Pect :  '  Sir,  it  is  true  you  and  I  have  been  very 
lewd  and  profime  together,  and  then  I  was  of  the  opinion  you  mention :  but 
now  I  am  quite  of  another  mind,  and  happy  am  I  that  I  am  so.  I  am  very 
eennble  how  insensible  1  was  whilst  of  another  opinion.  Sir,  you  may 
aetore  yourself  that  there  is  a  Judge  of  future  state ;'  and  so  entered  into  a 
ynrj  handsome  discourse  concerning  the  last  judgment,  future  state,  &c.,  and 
eoDcluded  with  a  serious  and  pathetic  exhortation  to  Mr.  F.  to  enter  into 
another  course  of  life,  adding  that  he  (Mr.  F.)  knew  him  to  be  his  friend, 
tiiat  he  never  was  more  so  than  at  this  time :  and  sir  (said  he),  to  use  a  scrip- 
tond  expression,  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Upon  this  Mr.  F.  trembled,  and  went  immediately  a  foot  to  Woodstock,  and 
there  hired  a  horse  to  Oxford,  and  thence  took  coach  to  London.  At  the 
nme  time.  Dr.  Shorter  (who  also  attended  my  lord  in  this  illness)  and  Dr. 
Badcliflb  walking  together  in  the  park,  and  discoursing  touching  his  lord- 
ship's condition,  which  they  agreed  to  be  past  remedy,  Dr.  Shorter,  fetching 
a  very  deep  sigh, '  Well,  I  can  do  him  no  good,  but  he  has  done  me  a  great 
deal.'  When  Dr.  Radcliffe  came  to  reside  in  London,  he  made  enquiry  about 
Dr.  Shorter,  and  understood  he  was,  before  that  time,  a  libertine  in  principles, 
but  after  that  professed  the  Roman  Cathohck  religion.  I  heard  Dr.  Rad- 
diflb  give  this  account  at  my  lord  Oxford's  table  (then  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  June  16,  1702).  Present  (besides  Mr.  Speaker)  lord  Wey- 
mouth, Mr.  Bromley  of  Warwickshire,  Mr.  William  Harvey,  Mr.  Pendarvis, 
Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  and  I  wrote  it  down  immediately. 

"  Wm.  Thomas." 

VOL.  IV.  X  X 
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LETTER    V. 

July  the  2d  [1680.] 
I  did,  dear  madam,  receive  your^s  dated  the  28th  of  June; 
full  of  kindness,  and  full  of  Christianity,  in  your  good  wishes  and 
kindness  to  my  poor  sick  son ;  who,  I  thank  Gk)d,  is  yet  alive : 
but,  whether  it  will  please  Grod  to  restore  him  again  out  of  his 
bed  of  sickness,  none  but  himself  knows.  He  is  full  of  mercy 
and  good  upon  all  accounts ;  and  my  prayers  are,  that,  whether 
my  poor  son  lives  or  dies,  the  Lord  may  be  glorified  in  all.  His 
conversion  is  mercy  enough  for  us :  tho^  we  enjoy  him  not  in  this 
world,  the  comfortable  hopes,  that  he  will  be  a  saint  in  Heaven, 
is  beyond  my  expression. 

I  cannot  tell  you  that  there  is  much  sign  of  a  recovery  of  my 
son,  tho^  his  fever  has  left  him :  little  heats  he  has  still ;  which, 
we  imagine,  proceeds  from  his  ulcer.  But  that  as  I  like  worst 
in  him,  is,  he  gathers  no  strength  at  all ;  but  his  fleeh  wastes 
much,  and  we  fear  a  consumption,  tho^  his  lungs  are  very  good. 
He  sleeps  much ;  hjs  head,  for  the  most  part^  is  very  well.  He 
was  this  day  taken  up,  and  set  up  in  a  chair,  for  an  hour ;  and 
was  not  very  faint,  when  he  went  to  bed.  He  does  not  care  to 
talk  much,  but  when  he  does,  speaks,  for  the  most  part,  well 
His  expressions  are  so  suddenly  spoken,  that  many  of  them  are 
lost,  and  cannot  be  taken ;  yet,  I  believe,  some  of  what  he  has 
said  will  be  remembred. 

I  told  my  son,  that  I  heard  Mr.  Fanshaw  said,  that  he  hop'd 
he  wouM  recover,  and  leave  those  principles  he  now  professM. 
He  answered,  '  Wretch !  I  wish  I  had  conversM  all  my  life-time 
with  link-boys,  rather  than  with  him,  and  that  crew ;  such,  I  mean, 
as  Fanshaw  is.  Indeed,  I  wou'd  not  live,  to  return  to  what  I 
was*,  for  all  the  world."*     I  desire  the  continuance   of  your 

^  To  return  to  what  I  was,"]  We  have  a  parallel  to  the  temptationB  to  whidi 
Rochester  was  subjected  from  his  former  wicked  compaDions,  in  a  picture* 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  humble  life. 

"  When  the  clattering  of  their  nail-shod  feet  was  over,  I  went  dose  to  the 
bed-side,  and  said,  'Richard,  you  must  be  careful  about  these  men.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  they  came  here>  upon  learning  that  you  were  so  much 
better,  in  order  to  tell  you,  that  they  expected  soon  to  see  you  amongst  them 
again.  Was  this  so?'  *  It  was,  sir/  he  answered.  <  Ah  !  Richard, 
Richard/  I  went  on;  'you  will  be  in  great  danger,  if  you  recover  enough 
to  go  abroad.  Will  these  people  attend  to  what  I  have  been  pressing  upon 
them?'  '  Only,  I  fear,  for  a  little  while,'  was  his  reply.  'And  I  fear  so 
too,'  I  said ;  '  so  that  you  must  beware  of  them  to  the  very  utmost  of  your 
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prayers,  and  all  the  good  people  who  has  been  kind,  in  remem- 
bring  my  son  in  their  prayers.  I  told  him,  that  you  prayM  for 
him  heiu*tily.  He  said,  .  .  '  Pray  thank  my  good  aunt ;  and 
vnnember  my  service  to  her,  and  my  uncle.''  My  daughter  re- 
members her  service  to  you.  Dear  sister,  whatever  becomes  of 
me,  through  my  afflictions,  I  am  sincerely 

Madam, 
Your  faithful  friend,  and  affectionate  servant, 

A.  Rochester. 
For  the  Lady  St.  John  at  Batersay. 

Leave  this  to  be  sent  with  safety,  at  Mr.  Dryden^s ' 
in  Kings  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  Westminster,  London. 


The  following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  amongst  the 
Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  shows  that 
besides  the  helps  mentioned  by  bishop  Burnet,  in  p.  635,  that  the 
earl  acknowledged  himself  under  special  obligations  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Pierce,  afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury. 

*^  THE     EARL     OF     ROCHESTER     TO     DR.     THOMAS     PIERCE,     OF 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXON. 

*^  My  indisposition  renders  my  intellectuals  almost  as  feeble 
my  person ;  but,  considering  the  candour  and  extream  charity 


r,  if  you  wish  to  remiun  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  in  the  faith  of 
CSirist,  and  in  the  hope  of  being  saved. — And  I  must  remind  you  of  one 
thing  which  is  veiy  terrible;  that  they  who  fall  back  into  their  former 
eooneSy  after  having  been  once  rescued  from  them,  become  ten  times  more 
file  children  of  the  devil  than  before. — God  grant  that  this  may  not  be  your 
csue.  And  now  I  will  kneel  down  and  pray  with  you :'  which  having  done, 
I  roae  and  hastened  away." 

The  above  is  from  Death^bed  Scenes  and  Pastoral  Conversations,  vol.  i. 
ciiap.  vi.  p.  228,  one  of  the  most  instnictive  and  valuable  works  in  pastoral 
liieology  ever  written ;  and  which  I  venture  to  recommend  strongly  to  my 
wmden,  especially  to  the  younger  clergy.  The  work  purports  to  be  by  John 
Warton,  D.D.,  but  the  real  author  is  the  late  William  Wood,  B.D.,  student 
€i  Christ  Church,  vicar  of  Fulham,  and  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

*  At  Mr,  Dryden's,"]  "  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  poet's  immediate  younger 
brother,  was  in  trade,  and  resided  in  King-street,  Westminster.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  title  and  estate,  upon  the  death  of  sir  John  Dryden, 
and  died  at  the  seat  of  Canons- Ashby,  November  3,  1718."— Scott's  Life  of 
Dffdem,  p.  25. 

X  X  2 
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your  natural  mildness  hath  always  shewed  me,  I  am  assured  at 
once  both  of  a  favorable  construction  of  my  present  lines,  which 
can  but  faintly  express  the  sorrowful  character  of  an  humble  and 
afflicted  mind,  and  also  those  great  comforts,  your  inexhaustible 
goodness,  learning,  and  piety  plenteously  affords  to  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  poor  sinners ;  so  that  I  may  truly  say,  holy  man, 
to  you  I  owe  what  consolation  I  enjoy,  in  urging  God^s  mercyes 
against  despair ;  and  holding  me  up  under  the  weight  of  those 
high  and  mountainous  sins  my  wicked  and  ungovernable  life  hath 
heaped  upon  me. 

/  ^^  If  God  shall  be  pleased  to  spare  me  a  little  longer  here,  I 
^  have  unalterably  resolved  to  become  a  new  man,  so  as  to  wash 
out  the  stains  of  my  lewd  courses  with  my  tears,  and  weep  over 
the  profane  and  unhallowed  abominations  of  my  former  doings ; 
that  the  world  may  see  how  I  loth  sin  and  abhor  the  very  re- 
membrance of  those  tainted  and  unclean  joys,  I  once  delighted 
in ;  these  being,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  the  things  whereof  I  am 
now  ashamed.  )0r,  if  it  be  his  great  pleasure  now  to  put  a  period 
to  my  days,  that  he  will  accept  of  my  last  gasp ;  that  the  smoak 
of  my  death-bed  offering  may  not  be  unsavoury  to  his  nostrils, 
and  drive  me,  like  Gain,  from  before  his  presence.  Pray  for  me, 
dear  doctor ;  and  all  you  that  forget  not  God,  pray  for  me  fer^ 
vently.  Take  heaven  by  force,  and  lett  me  enter  in  with  you,  as 
it  were  in  disguise ;  for  I  dare  not  appear  before  the  dread  Ma- 
jesty of  that  Holy  One  I  have  so  often  offended. 

'^  Warn  all  my  friends  and  companions  to  a  true  and  sincere 
repentance,  to-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day :  before  the  evil  day 
come,  and  they  be  no  more.  Let  them  know  that  sin  is  like  the 
angeles  book  in  the  Revelations ;  it  is  sweet  to  the  mouth,  and 
bitter  in  the  belly.  Lett  them  know  tliat  God  will  not  be  mocked : 
that  he  is  an  holy  God,  and  will  be  served  in  holiness  and  purity ; 
that  he  requires  the  whole  man,  and  the  early  man.  Bid  them 
make  haste,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.  Oh  I 
that  they  were  wise,  that  they  would  consider  this,  and  not  with 
me,  with  wretched  me,  delay  it  untill  their  latter  end.  Pray, 
dear  sir,  continually  pray  for  your  poor  friend, 

"  Rochester.'''' 
"  Ramger's  Lodge  in  Woodstock  Park^ 
July,  1680." 
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Had  not  the  danger  of  losing  the  estahlished  religion  and  laws  animated 
some  of  the  last  age  with  a  zeal  which  despised  all  oUier  dangers ;  instead  of 
living  under  a  well-constituted  government,  mild  and  regular  beyond  the 
example  of  any  age  or  kingdom,  we  should  either  have  been  subject  to  an 
arbitrary  and  illegal  dominion  at  home,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  have  lon^ 
ago  submitted,  with  all  the  nations  round  us,  to  those  powerful  enemies^  who 
for  a  century  past  have  been  attempting  to  enslave  the  world. — And  what 
other  human  blessings  can  be  compared  with  that,  which  is  the  aecurity  and 
preservation  of  them  all,  the  liberty  of  laws  f  What  other  except  that»  whidi 
secures  to  us,  more  than  human  blessings,  the  liberty  of  religion  ?  What 
praise,  and  esteem,  and  veneration,  are  due  to  those,  who  obtained  them  for  us ! 

Doctor  W.  S.  Powell 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Th£  following  narrative  is  abridged  from  The  Life  of  the  Most 
JBeverend  Father  in  God,  John  TUlotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury y 
compiled  from  the  MirnUes  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Yowng,  late  dean  of 

SalMury,  by  F.  H ,  M,A.  London,  1717.  8vo.— The  editor 

regrets  that  the  memoir  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  excellent  man 
whom  it  describes. 
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John  Tillotson  was  the  son  of  Robert  Tillotson,  of  Sowerby, 
in  the  county  of  York,  a  clothier,  by  Mary  the  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Dobson,  of  Sowerby,  gentleman,  in  the  pari^  of  Halifax : 
he  was  there  bom  either  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty. 

His  first  education  and  impressions  were  among  those  who 
were  then  called  Puritans,  but  of  the  best  sort :  yet  even  before 
his  mind  was  opened  to  clearer  thoughts,  he  felt  somewhat  within 
him,  that  disposed  him  to  larger  notions,  and  a  better  temper. 
The  books  which  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  that 
time,  were  generally  heavy ;  he  could  scarce  bear  them,  even 
before  he  knew  better  things.  He  happily  fell  on  Chillingworth^s 
book,  which  gave  his  mind  the  ply  that  it  held  ever  after,  and  put 
him  on  a  true  scent.  He  was  soon  freed  from  his  first  prejudices, 
or  rather,  he  was  never  mastered  by  them :  yet  he  still  stuck  to 
the  strictness  of  life  to  which  he  was  bred,  and  retained  a  just 
value  and  a  due  tenderness  for  the  men  of  that  persuasion ;  and 
by  the  strength  of  his  reason,  together  with  the  clearness  of  his 
principles,  he  brought  over  more  serious  men  from  their  scruples 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  fixed  more  in  it,  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew  ^ 

After  he  had  with  a  quick  proficiency  gone  through  the 
grammarHSchools,  and  arrived  to  an  uncommon  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages,  he  was  on  April  23, 1647,  admitted  pensioner 
of  Glare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  David 
Clarkson.     He  conmienced  bachelor  of  arts  at  Midsummer, 

[^  See  his  Funeral  Sermon.] 
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1650,  and  was  elected  fellow  before  Christmas  that  year,  lu 
1654  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  in  1666  went  out 
doctor  in  divinity. 

In  the  years  1661  and  2  he  was  curate  to  Dr.  Hacket,  vicar 
of  Gheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  as  abundance  of  the  parishioners 
living  there  did  well  remember ;  particularly  Mr.  Mott  the  parish- 
clerk  and  school-master,  who  gave  the  following  account  of  him, 
viz.  ^^  That  sir  Thomas  Dacres  gave  him  his  board,  who  then 
lived  at  the  great  house  near  the  church ;  that  he  behaved  him- 
self there  exceeding  well,  and  did  a  great  many  good  things ; 
among  the  rest,  by  his  mild  and  gentle  behaviour,  and  persua- 
sive eloquence,  he  prevailed  with  an  old  Oliverian  soldier,  who  set 
up  for  an  Anabaptist  preacher  there,  and  preached  in  a  red  coat^ 
and  was  much  followed  in  that  place,  to  desist  from  that  en- 
croachment upon  the  parish  minister,  and  the  usurpation  of  Uie 
priest^s  office,  and  to  betake  himself  to  some  honest  employ- 
ment. Some  years  after  he  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  hired  the 
great  house  before-mentioned,  and  lived  there  together  in  summer- 
time.'' 

It  has  been  confidently  reported,  that  he  never  had  a  cure  of 
souls ;  but  in  Batteley's  edition  of  Somner's  Antiquities  of  Can- 
terbury, part  8,  p.  124,  it  appears  that  he  was  presented  by  sir 
Thomas  Barnadiston  to  the  rectory  of  Ketton,  alias  Keddington, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk ;  his  mandate  of  induction  is  there  set 
down  verbatim,  as  it  is  entered  in  the  register  of  the  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury.  He  did  not  continue  there  a  full  year,  but  removed 
again  to  London,  and  procured  Keddington  to  be  bestowed  upon 
his  curate :  '^  a  benefice ''  (says  the  bishop  of  Sarum  in  his  funeral 
sermon)  ^^  being  ofiered  him  in  the  country,  he  once  intended  to 
have  left  this  great  scene,  and  gone  to  that  retirement,  where  he 
spent  almost  a  year ;  but  he  was  happily  recalled  by  that  honour- 
able society''  (Lincoln's-inn)  "for  whom  he  always  retained  just 
impressions  of  gratitude.  And  though  in  the  intervals  of  terms 
he  could  have  given  a  large  part  of  the  year  to  his  parish,  yet  so 
strict  he  was  to  the  pastoral  care  in  the  point  of  residence,  that 
he  parted  with  it  even  when  his  incomes  here  could  scarce  sup- 
port him." 

In  the  year  1664  he  was  chosen  preacher  to  Lincoln's-inn, 
where  he  continued  some  years,  and  was  wonderfully  admired 
and  loved  by  that  honourable  and  learned  society,  for  his  eloquent 
sermons. 
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The  same  year  he  was  chosen  Tuesday-lecturer  of  St.  Law- 
rence'^s  church,  in  London.  Here  it  was  that  he  preached  those 
inoomparable  sermons,  concerning  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of 
oor  blessed  Saviour,  in  vindication  of  himself  from  the  calumny 
of  Socinianism,  with  which  his  enemies  charged  him.  ''  When 
tbe  party ''^  (says  the  late  learned  bishop  of  Sarum^)  ^^had  given 
credit  to  a  most  impudent  calumny  that  was  raised  by  the  papists 
against  the  late  primate,  of  his  being  a  Socinian,  his  book  against 
those  errors  had  for  some  time  made  even  the  party  itself  ashamed 
to  support  that  any  longer ;  at  last  an  ignorant  and  malicious 
writer*  was  found  out  to  maintain  that  charge  still,  which  had 
made  too  great  a  noise  to  be  easily  parted  with.  But  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  justice  done  to  the  name  of  so  great  a  man, 
by  one^  who  has  answered  that  libel  in  so  full  and  so  convincing 
a  manner.  He  has  concealed  no  part  of  their  objections ;  and 
by  setting  down  all  those  parts  of  the  archbishop's  sermons, 
upon  which  these  men  have  studied  to  fix  their  malice,  not  only 
in  some  short  periods,  which  maUcious  men  have  made  a  noise 
with,  but  in  all  that  went  before  and  after,  he  gives  so  fair  as  well 
as  larue  a  representation  of  that  great  prekte's  sense,  that  I  am 
eonfident  no  ill  impressions  will  stick  with  any  who  will  be  so  just 
MB  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  the  vindication  as  well  as  the 
calmnnies,  with  sincere  and  equitable  minds.**^ 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Firmin,  who  was  a 
grand  Socinian  himself,  has  so  fully  cleared  the  archbishop  from 
that  imputation,  and  proved  that  he  lived  and  died  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to 
insert  the  place  at  large.  ^'  Now  also  he  (Mr.  Firmin)  grew  into 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Whichcot,  Dr.  Worthington,  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Mr.  TiDotson.  Dr.  Wilkins  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester, 
Mr.  TiDotson  (for  he  was  not  yet  made  doctor)  archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  but  in  their  dignity,  and  to  the  very  last,  Mr.  Fir- 
min had  the  same  place  and  degree  in  their  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, that  at  any  time  formerly  he  had.  While  Dr.  Tillotson 
preached  the  Tuesday^s  lecture  at  St.  Lawrence'^s  so  much  fre- 

P  Reflections  upon  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Some  Discourses  upon  Dr. 
Boraet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,"  &c.] 

[*  A  book,  entitled,  *'  Considerations  on  the  Explications  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity."] 

P  Dr.  Williams's  "  Vindication  of  the  Sermons  of  his  grace  John,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,"  &c.] 
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quented  by  all  the  divines  of  the  town,  and  by  a  great  many  per- 
sons of  quality  and  distinction ;  when  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
be  at  Canterbury,  where  he  was  dean,  or  was  out  of  town,  either 
for  diversion  or  health,  he  generally  left  it  to  Mr.  Firmin  to  pro- 
vide preachers  for  his  lecture,  and  Mr.  Firmin  never  (ailed  to 
supply  his  place  with  some  very  eminent  preacher;  so  that  there 
never  was  any  complaint  on  the  account  of  Dr.  Tillotson'^s  ab- 
sence. And  this  Mr.  Firmin  could  easily  do ;  for  now  there  was 
hardly  a  divine  of  note  (whether  in  London,  or  in  the  country, 
that  frequented  London)  but  Mr.  Firmin  was  come  acquainted 
with  him.  Which  thing  helped  him  much  to  serve  the  interests 
of  many  hopeful  young  preachers  and  scholars,  candidates  for 
lectures,  schools,  cures,  or  rectories ;  for  whom  he  would  solicit 
with  as  much  affection  and  diligence,  as  other  men  do  for  their 
sons,  or  near  relations.  Her  late  majesty  (queen  Mary)  of  most 
happy  memory,  having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Firmin^s  usefulness  in 
all  public  designs,  especially  those  of  charity ;  and  that  he  was 
heterodox  in  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  satisfaction ;  she  spoke  to  archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  and  earnestly  reconunended  it  to  him  to  set  Mr.  Firmin 
light  in  those  weighty  and  necessary  points.  The  archbishop 
answered,  that  he  had  often  endeavoured  it ;  but  Mr.  Firmin 
having  so  early  and  long  imbibed  the  Socinian  doctrine,  was  not 
now  capable  of  a  contrary  impression.  However  his  grace  pub- 
lished his  sermons  (formerly  preached  at  St.  Lawrence'^s)  concern- 
ing those  questions,  and  sent  Mr.  Firmin  one  of  the  first  copies 
from  the  press*  Mr.  Firmin,  not  convinced  by  his  grace^s  rea- 
sonings, or  his  arguments  from  holy  Scripture,  caused  a  respectful 
answer  (although  some  have  stretched  one  expression  too  &r) 
entitled.  Considerations  on  the  explications  and  defences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity^  to  be  drawn  up  and  published,  himself  giving 
his  grace  a  copy  of  it.  I  must  not  omit  to  do  the  archbishop 
right  against  those  who  pretend,  that  the  archbishop,  notwitl^ 
standing  those  sermons,  was  in  his  heart  an  unitarian.  For  Mr. 
Firmin  himself  told  me,  shortly  after  the  archbishop  had  pub- 
lished those  sermons,  that  going  to  Lambeth,  and  the  archbishop 
happening  to  dine  in  private,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Firmin  to  him,  and 
said  to  this  effect,  that  the  calunmies  of  the  people  had  obliged  him 
to  publish  his  sermons,  some  time  since  preached  at  St.  Lawrence^s 
against  the  tenets  of  Socinus :  that  he  had  sincerely  preached,  as 
he  then  thought,  and  continued  still  to  think  of  those  points; 
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that  however  no  body'^s  false  imputations  should  provoke  him  to 
give  ill  language  to  persons  who  dissented  conscientiously,  and 
for  weighty  reasons ;  that  he  knew  well  this  was  the  case  of  the 
Socinians,  for  whose  learning  and  dexterity  he  should  always 
have  a  respect,  as  well  as  for  their  sincerity  and  exemplariness. 
Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Firmin  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Cormdera- 
tbmSy  after  he  had  read  it,  he  only  said,  my  lord  o/Sarum  shall 
immble  their  writers.  Nor  did  he  afterwards  at  any  time  express 
the  least  coldness  on  the  account  of  the  answer  made  to  him, 
but  used  Mr.  Firmin  as  formerly,  enquiring  as  his  custom  was, 
hmo  does  my  son  Giles  f  so  he  called  Mr.  Firmin's  son  by  his 
second  wife.^^ 

In  his  funeral  sermon  we  have  the  following  account  of  his 
preaching  this  lecture.  ^^  I  need  not  tell  you,^^  says  the  eloquent 
l^eacher,  ^*  how  many  years,  and  with  what  labour  and  success 
he  divided  himself  between  that  society ""  (Lincoln^s  Inn)  ^'  and 
this  place.  I  am  confident  you  have  profited  so  much  by  it,  that 
yon  will  remember  it  long ;  and  that  you  do  reckon  it  as  a  great 
item  of  the  account  you  must  all  one  day  give,  that  you  were  so 
kmg  blessed  with  his  ministry.  The  numerous  assembly  that  this 
lecture  brought  together,  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of  this 
wide  city ;  the  great  concourse  of  clergymen,  who  came  hither  to 
form  their  minds ;  the  happy  union  that  thereby  the  clergy  of  this 
great  body  grew  into,  and  the  blessed  effects  this  had,  are  things 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  an  age  will  not  wear  out  of  men's  minds. 
Some  great  charity,  some  public  service,  or  good  design,  was  the 
work  of  most  of  those  days.  Every  one  saw  him  considered  as 
tibe  head  of  this  learned  and  eminent  body ;  and  he  was  the  only 
person  that  made  no  reflections  on  it  himself.  He  was  still  so 
affikble  and  humble,  so  modest,  and  so  ready  to  serve  the  youngest 
and  meanest  in  it,  that  such  as  saw  all  that,  must  needs  feel  the 
impressions  of  it  go  deep,  and  stick  long  with  him.'' 

In  1669,  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church,  in  Canterbury, 
and*  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  in  1675 :  he  was  also  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury  in  1672 ;  and  in  1689,  he  was  made  clerk 
of  the  closet  to  king  WiUiam  the  third ;  and  upon  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Stillingfleet  from  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Worcester,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  same  year. 

In  1 674,  king  Charles  the  second,  who  had  an  apprehension 
and  judgment  (when  he  applied  to  business)  equal  to  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors,  did  clearly  perceive  it  to  be  the  sense  of  his 
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council,  and  the  voice  of  his  people,  that  he  should  snpport  the 
established  church,  with  a  strict  hand  upon  the  papists,  and  with 
a  moderate  restraint  of  the  dissenters,  chiefly  because  their  divi- 
sion gave  advantage  to  the  other  enemy.  On  this  principle  of 
wisdom,  his  majesty  commanded  his  own  inclination,  and  during 
the  long  recess  of  parliament,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  his  people, 
he  published  this  declaration  for  enforcing  a  late  order  made  in 
council. 

The  King's  Declaration. 

Charles  B. 
The  administration  of  justice,  according  to  the  settled  and 
known  laws  of  our  kingdom,  we  take  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
and  proper  method  for  attaining  and  preserving  the  peace  and 
safety  both  of  church  and  state.  As  therefore  we  find  it  neces- 
sary that  the  laws  should  be  put  in  execution  with  more  care  and 
diligence  than  of  late  they  have  been,  so  also  we  think  it  expe- 
dient, that  the  orders  we  have  already  given  for  that  purpose, 
should  be  made  public  in  such  a  manner  that  all  men  may  find 
themselves  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  same,  and  to  give  a  due 
obedience  thereunto.  For  which  reason  we  have  thought  fit  to 
declare,  and  do  hereby  publish  and  declare  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure,  that  our  order  made  in  council  on  Wednesday,  the 
third  day  of  this  instant,  February,  and  since  printed  and  pub- 
lished, be  exactly  observed  by  all  and  every  person  and  persons  to 
whom  it  shall  or  may  appertain :  and  more  particularly  we  require 
and  command,  that  the  convictions  of  popish  recusants  be  every 
where  encouraged,  quickened,  and  made  effectual :  and  that  all 
convictions,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  perfected,  be  forthwith  cer- 
tified into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  speedy  process  do  issue  upon 
all  such  convictions  as  are  or  shall  be  certified :  and  that  care  be 
taken,  that  no  persons  of  quality,  who  shall  be  suspected  to  be 
popish  recusants,  be  omitted  to  be  presented :  and  that  no  delay 
be  used,  nor  any  practice  suffered,  which  may  hinder  or  obstruct 
the  completing  of  such  convictions  as  are  now  preparing.  And 
we  do  strictly  charge  and  command,  that  no  mass  be  said  in  any 
part  of  this  kingdom,  the  chapels  of  our  dearest  consort  the 
queen,  and  the  chapels  of  foreign  ministers,  only  except^.  And 
to  prevent  all  extraordinary  resort  to  those  chapels,  by  such  who 
are  not  menial  servants  to  the  queen,  or  to  foreign  ministers,  we 
declare,  that  every  such  offender  shall  incur  the  forfeiture  of  one 
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hundred  marks,  provided  by  the  statute  made  in  the  twenty-third 
jear  of  queen  Elizabeth,  whereof  one-third  part  shall  be  given  to 
the  informer  for  his  fS^rther  reward  and  encouragement.  And  we 
nqnire  all  officers  and  ministers  of  justice  to  cause  diligent  search 
to  be  made  in  all  other  places  where  they  shall  hear  or  suspect 
that  mass  is  said,  and  to  cause  all  offenders  in  this  kind  to  be 
apprehended  and  proceeded  with  according  to  law.  And  we  fore- 
warn all  our  subjects,  that  they  presume  not  to  send  any  person 
to  be  educated  abroad  in  any  popish  college  or  seminary ;  and  we 
eommand  all  parents  or  guardians  of  any  person  or  persons,  now 
zemaining  in  any  such  college  or  seminary,  that  they  cause  the 
aaid  person  or  persons  speedily  to  return  home,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril.  Moreover,  we  require  all 
persoDS  bom  in  any  of  our  dominions,  and  out  of  prison,  who 
hare  taken  orders  by  any  authority  derived  from  the  church  or 
aee  of  Rome  (except  Mr.  John  Huddleston ')  to  depart  the  king- 
dom before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  our  late  proclamation ;  and  also  to  depart  the  court 
within  the  fourteen  days  appointed  by  our  late  order  in  council. 
And  we  forbid  all  papists,  or  reputed  papists,  to  come  into  our 
palaces  at  Whitehall  or  St.  Jameses,  or  into  any  other  place 
where  our  court  shall  be,  contrary  to  our  late  prohibition,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  if  he  be  a  peer  of  the  realm ; 
or  in  some  other  prison  if  he  be  of  lesser  quality.  And  lastly, 
we  appoint,  that  care  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles, 
hereby  declaring  that  all  our  licences  were  long  since  recalled, 
and  that  no  conventicle  hath  any  authority,  allowance,  or  encou- 
ragement from  us.  And  our  pleasure  is,  that  these  our  com- 
mands be  published  and  proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Whitehall  this  12th  day  of 
February,  in  the  27th  year  of  our  reign.  [1675.] 

This  declaration  referred  to  an  order  in  council  made  on  the 
third  day  of  February,  wherein  the  king,  upon  advising  with 
several  of  his  bishops,  agreed  upon  six  orders  and  resolutions  then 
taken  for  the  more  effectual  conviction  of  popish  recusants,  and 
the  suppression  of  conventicles:  of  which  the  last  was  this: 
^*  And  his  majesty  doth  farther  order  and  appoint,  that  effectual 

p  HmddietioM.']  A  Benedictine  monk,  who  had  been  instrumental  to  the 
don  of  the  king,  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester.] 
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care  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles :  and  whereas 
divers  pretend  licences  from  his  majesty,  and  would  support  them- 
selves by  that  pretence,  his  majesty  declares,  that  all  his  licences 
were  long  since  recalled ;  and  that  no  conventicle  hath  any  autho- 
rity, allowance,  or  encouragement  from  his  majesty.*" — The  non- 
conformists on  this  occasion  thus  partially  expressed  themselves. 
His  majesty  called  the  bishops  up  to  London,  to  give  him  advice 
what  was  to  be  done  for  the  securing  of  religion,  &c.  and  they, 
after  divers  consultations  with  the  ministers  of  state,  advised  him 
to  recall  his  licences,  and  put  the  laws  against  the  nonconformists 
in  execution ;  and  this  was  done  by  a  declaration  and  proclama- 
tion, declaring  the  licences  long  since  void,  and  requiring  the 
execution  of  the  laws  against  papists  and  conventicles.   No  sooner 
was  the  proclamation  published,  but  special  informers  were  set  on 
work  to  promote  the  execution.    A  little  before  the  licences  were 
recalled,  Mr.  Baxter  openly  declared  in  his  pulpit,  ^^  that  it  was 
not  in  opposition  to  the  public  churches  that  he  kept  up  a  meet- 
ing, but  to  help  the  people  in  their  necessity,  who  were  many  more 
than  the  parish  church  could  hold.^  Hereupon  it  was  confidently 
reported  that  he  was  conforming •    Another  session  of  par- 
liament approaching,  bishop  Morley  and  bishop  Ward  were  in 
appearance  very  sensible  of  popery,  and  therefore  very  forward  for 
abatements,  and  taking  in  the  nonconformists,  and  moved  it  to 
many.     At  length  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  desired  a 
meeting  with  Dr.  Manton,  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Pool,  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
in  order  to  consider  of  an  accommodation ',  and  said  they  had  the 
encouragement  of  several  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
Mr.  Baxter  at  first  met  the  two  doctors  alone,  and  they  considered 
and  canvassed  various  draughts,  and  at  length  fixed  on  one  in 
which  they  agreed.     This  being  communicated  to  the  noncon- 
formists, was  agreeable ;  but  when  they  <;ommunicated  it  to  the 
bishops,  there  was  an  end  of  the  treaty.     A  great  many  things 
could  not  be  obtained,  upon  which  Mr.  Baxter  sent  to  Dr.  Tillot- 
son, to  know  whether  he  might  have  leave  to  speak  of  it,  in  order 
to  the  promoting  concord,  and  to  signify  how  far  they  were  agreed, 
that  their  names  might  be  some  advantage  to  the  work,  and  he 
thereupon  returned  him  the   following  letter,  dated  April  11, 
1675. 

'  An  accommodation.']  For  an  account  of  an  earlier  attempt  of  the  same 
kind,  in  the  years  1667-8,  see  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  p.  553  of  this 
volume. 
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Sir, 

I  took  the  first  opportunity  after  you  were  with  us,  to  speak  to 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  promised  to  keep  the  matter  private, 
and  only  to  acquaint  the  bishop  of  Chichester  with  it  in  order  to 
a  meeting ;  but  upon  some  general  discourse  I  plainly  perceived 
several  things  could  not  be  obtained.  However,  he  promised  to 
appoint  a  time  of  meeting,  but  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since. 
I  am  unwilling  my  name  should  be  used  in  this  matter,  not  but 
that  I  do  most  heartily  desire  an  accommodation,  and  shall  always 
endeavour  it ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  prejudice  to  me,  and 
a^ify  nothmg  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing,  which,  as  circum- 
stances are,  cannot  pass  in  either  house  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  bishops,  and  the  countenance  of  his 
majesty,  which  at  present  I  see  little  reason  to  expect. 

I  am. 
Your  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

J.  TiLLOTSON. 

The  terms  agreed  on  were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  those 
delivered  the  year  before  by  Mr.  Baxter  to  the  earl  of  Orrery ;  the 
efaief  of  which  were  these, 

^  That  no  covenant,  promise,  or  oath,  should  be  required  to 
ordination,  institution,  or  induction,  but  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
ind  supremacy.  The  subscribing  to  the  doctrine  and  sacraments 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  expressed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
ind  a  general  declaration  against  rebellion  and  sedition.  That 
tin  the  nonconformists  could  be  better  provided  for  by  vacancies, 
they  should  have  liberty  to  be  school-masters,  or  assistants  to  in- 
eombents,  or  to  preach  lectures  in  their  churches ;  either  such 
lectures  as  were  already  endowed  with  maintenance,  or  such  as 
the  people  should  be  willing  to  maintain ;  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  their  meeting-places  that  were  convenient  should  be  conti- 
Doed  in  use  as  chapels.  That  liberty  be  allowed  for  neighbours 
[(Hning  together  in  praying  to  Ood  and  praising  him,  and  repeating 
Bonnons,  in  their  private  houses  without  molestation.  That  for 
the  Liturgy,  &c.  none  be  obliged  to  read  the  apocryphal  lessons  : 
fchat  it  be  enough  if  an  incumbent  once  in  a  quarter  or  half  year, 
read  the  greatest  part  of  the  service  for  that  tim*e ;  and  that  it  be 
it  other  times  done  by  his  curate  or  assistant.  That  lecturers  be 
lot  obliged  to  read  the  service ;  or  at  most,  that  it  be  enough,  if 
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once  in  half  a  year  they  read  the  greatest  part  of  what  is  appointed 
for  that  time.  That  parents  have  liberty  to  dedicate  their  own 
children  to  God  in  baptism,  without  being  obliged  to  find  god- 
fathers and  godmothers.  That  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
be  left  to  the  minister's  inclination  and  discretion.  That  ministers 
be  not  forced  to  baptize  a  child,  whose  parents  are  denied  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  unless  some  serious  Christian  undertake 
for  its  education,  according  to  the  Christian  covenant.  That 
none  be  forced  to  receive  the  sacrament  while  unfit  or  averse. 
That  ministers  be  not  forced  to  deliver  the  sacrament  to  any 
unbaptized  persons ;  or  to  such  as  will  not  own  their  baptismal 
covenant,  and  publicly  profess  their  adherence  to  it ;  or  to  such 
as  are  guilty  of  scandalous  immoralities,  till  they  have  professed 
repentance.  That  ministers  be  not  forced  to  publish  an  excom- 
munication, or  absolution,  against  their  consciences,  upon  the 
decree  of  a  lay-chancellor,  &c.  or  harassed  by  attending  their 
courts,  to  bring  witnesses  against  those  to  whom  they  have  re- 
fused the  sacrament  upon  the  aforesaid  reasons.  That  it  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  ministers,  whom  they  will  absolve  in  sickness, 
and  to  whom  they  will  give  the  sacrament,  and  over  whom  they 
at  their  interment  will  use  those  few  words  which  import  the 
justification  and  salvation  of  the  deceased :  and  that  the  sick  and 
dying  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  what  ministers  they  will  to 
attend  and  assist  them  without  restraint.  That  no  ministers  be 
forced  to  deny  the  sacrament  to  such  as  think  it  unlawful  to  take 
it  kneeling.  That  the  use  of  the  surplice  be  left  indifferent.  And 
that  people  who  live  under  an  ignorant  or  scandalous  minister, 
have  liberty  to  join  with  those  with  whom  they  can  better  profit, 
in  any  neighbouring  church  in  the  same  diocese,  paying  the  in- 
cumbent his  dues.  That  no  ordained  ministers  be  put  upon 
renouncing  their  ordination,  but  upon  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the 
ministry,  receive  by  word,  or  a  written  instrument,  a  legal  autho- 
rity to  exercise  their  ministry  in  any  congregation  in  his  majesty's 
dominions,  where  they  shall  be  lawfully  called.  That  no  excom- 
municate person,  as  such,  be  imprisoned  or  ruined.  And  that, 
after  all,  Christian  lenity  be  used  to  all  conscientious  dissenters; 
and  that  the  tolerable  be  tolerated,  under  laws  of  peace  and  safety. 
Upon  the  whole  he  added,  that  if  the  sacraments  were  but"  Idl 
free  to  be  administered,  and  received  by  none  but  volunteers ;  and 
liberty  granted  to  ministers  to  preach  in  those  churches  where 
the  Common  Prayer  was  read  by  others :  and  the  subscriptions 
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eoDtained  nothing  that  a  conscientious  man  might  need  to  scruple  : 
he  thought  it  might  take  in  all,  even  the  independents  as  well  as 
presbyterians.'*^ 

Mr.  Baxter  gave  the  earl  of  Orrery  these  proposals ;  but  he, 
after  some  time,  returned  them  with  bishop  Morley^s  strictures 
and  animadversions  upon  them,  and  they  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  year  1680,  the  house  of  commons  finding  no  other  way 
to  keep  popery  out  of  the  nation,  than  by  excluding  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  succession  to  the  crown,  they  brought  in  a  bill  to 
disable  him.  On  November  the  11th,  it  passed  the  commons ;  on 
the  15th,  it  was  carried  up  to  the  lords  by  the  lord  Russel,  and 
there  at  the  second  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
thirty  voices,  of  which  eight  were  bishops.  Upon  this  the  clergy 
in  and  about  the  city  of  London  presented  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  king  for  not  agreeing  to  the  bill  of  exclusion,  which  Dr. 
Tillatson  refused  to  sign. 

In  the  year  1681  died  the  reverend  and  pious  Mr.  Gouge,  of 
niiom  Dr.  Tillotson  in  his  funeral  sermon  gives  this  excellent 
diaraeter,  viz.  ^^  that  he  was  of  a  disposition  ready  to  embrace 
and  oblige  aU  men ;  allowing  others  to  differ  from  him,  even  in 
opinions  that  were  very  dear  to  him ;  and  provided  men  did  but 
fear  God,  and  work  righteousness,  he  loved  them  heartily,  how 
distant  soever  from  him  in  judgment  about  things  less  necessary : 
in  all  which  he  is  very  worthy  to  be  a  pattern  for  men  of  all  per- 
suasions whatsoever .^^  Mr.  Gouge  was  a  person  of  uncommon 
piety  and  charity,  and  an  indefatigable  diligence  in  doing  good. 
That  which  gives  occasion  to  mention  him  here,  is,  that  he  pro- 
enred  ^  Church  Catechism^  the  Practice  of  Piety ^  and  that  best  of 
books,  the  Whole  Duty  ofMan^  besides  several  other  pious  and 
useful  treatises,  to  be  translated  into  the  Welch  tongue,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  to  be  printed,  and  sent  down  to  the  chief  towns 
in  Wales,  to  be  sold  at  easy  rates  to  those  that  were  able  to  buy 
them,  and  to  be  freely  given  to  those  that  were  not.  But  that 
which  was  the  greatest  work  of  all,  and  amounted  indeed  to  a 
mighty  charge,  he  procured  a  new  and  very  fair  impression  of  the 
Bible  and  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  Welch  tongue 
(tbe^former  impression  being  dispersed,  and  hardly  twenty  of  them 
to  be  had  in  all  London)  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand :  one 
thousand  whereof  were  freely  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  rest  sent 
to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Wales,  to  be  sold  to  the  rich 
at  very  reasonaUe  and  low  rates,  viz.  at  four  shillings  a  piece,  well 
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bound  and  clasped ;  which  was  much  cheaper  than  any  English 
Bible  was  ever  sold  that  was  of  so  fair  a  print  and  paper.  To- 
wards the  carrying  on  this  charitable  work,  large  and  bountiful 
contributions  (chiefly  by  his  industry  and  prudent  application) 
were  obtained  from  charitable  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
from  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  several  of  that  quality  in  and  about  London :  from 
divers  of  the  right  reverend  bishops,  and  of  the  clergy ;  amongst 
the  rest,  Dr.  Tillotson  (then  dean  of  St.  PauPs)  was  a  great 
promoter  of  this  good  and  charitable  undertaking,  and  contributed 
towards  it  fifty  pounds.  And  indeed  it  was  a  work  of  that  charge, 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  done  any  other  way ;  and  for 
which  this  age,  and  perhaps  the  next,  will  have  great  cause  to 
thank  God  on  his  behalf. 

In  the  year  1682,  he  laid  a  farther  obligation  upon  the  public, 
by  giving  them  a  volume  of  excellent  sermons,  consisting  of  fifteen 
in  number,  from  bishop  Wilkins^s  papers,  to  which  he  prefixed 
the  following  preface : 

''  I  easily  foresee,  that  in  this  censorious  and  inquisitive  age, 
two  questions  will  be  asked  concerning  the  publishing  of  these 
sermons,  why  no  sooner!  or  why  at  all!  since  so  many  come 
abroad  every  day,  that  the  age  is  almost  oppressed  with  them. 
To  the  first  I  answer,  because  I  was  not  at  leisure  before  to 
review  them,  and  to  get  them  transcribed  out  of  a  hand  not  legible 
enough  for  the  press.  To  the  other ^  because  though  there  be  many 
sermons,  yet  not  many  such ;  whether  we  consider  in  them  the 
usefulness  and  weight  of  the  matters  treated  of;  or  the  suitable 
manner  of  handling  them,  in  a  stile  of  so  much  clearness,  and 
closeness,  and  strength,  as  was  fitted  (as  he  himself  was  wont  to 
wish)  to  the  capacity  of  the  weakest,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
strongest;  or  the  solid  and  well  poized  judgment  of  the  author 
in  points  of  difficulty;  or  lastly,  the  admirable  candour  and 
moderation  of  his  temper  in  matters  of  difference  and  dispute. 

"  And  I  purposely  mention  his  moderation,  and  likewise  adven- 
ture to  commend  him  for  it ;  notwithstanding  that  this  virtue,  so 
much  esteemed  and  magnified  by  wise  men  in  all  ages,  hath  of 
late  been  declaimed  against  with  so  much  zeal  and  fierceness,  and 
yet  with  that  good  grace  and  confidence,  as  if  it  were  not  only  no 
virtue,  but  even  the  sum  and  abridgment  of  all  vices.  I  say,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  am  still  of  the  old  opinion,  that  modera- 
tion is  a  virtue,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  ornaments  and  advantages 
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of  the  excellent  constitution  of  our  church,  and  must  at  last  be 
the  temper  of  her  members,  especially  the  clergy,  if  ever  we 
Beriously  intend  the  firm  establishment  of  this  church,  and  do  not 
industriously  design  by  cherishing  heats  and  divisions  among  our- 
selves,  to  let  in  popery  at  these  breaches. 

*^  As  to  the  author  himself,  I  cannot  forbear,  out  of  a  generous 
indignation  to  see  the  ashes  of  so  worthy  a  man  trampled  upon, 
to  lake  notice  of  a  very  slight,  and,  I  think,  unjust  character 
given  of  him  in  a  late  book,  entituled,  Hisioria  et  Antiquitates 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis ;  whether  by  the  author  of  that  book,  or 
by  some  other  hand,  is  variously  reported,  and  I  am  not  curious 
to  know.  The  former  part  of  the  character  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  invidious  reflections  upon  his  carriage,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  condition  in  the  late  times ;  in  all  which,  because  I  did  not 
then  know  him,  I  leave  him  to  be  vindicated  or  censured  by  those 
who  were  witnesses  of  his  whole  behaviour  and  temper  in  that 
time.  The  latter  part  of  it  consists  of  flat  and  ill-favoured  com- 
mendations ;  as,  that  he  was  philosophice  et  mathematicce  addictis- 
jiflNW,  a  great  well- wilier  to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics ;  the 
exBct  character  of  an  empirick  and  an  almanack  maker,  when 
theee  two  excellencies  happen  to  be  in  conjunction :  and  then, 
that  to  the  study  of  divinity  he  added,  eloquentiam  in  concionando 
won  conUmnendam,  an  eloquence  in  preaching  not  to  be  despised : 
which  though  it  be  but  a  very  cold  and  slender  commendation 
both  of  his  divinity  and  his  eloquence,  yet  I  must  own  something 
of  kindness  in  it,  because  there  is  in  good  earnest  a  sort  of  elo- 
quence in  preaching  that  is  to  be  despised.  To  finish  the  kind- 
nesSy  and  that  nothing  might  be  omitted  that  might  any  ways 
east  an  odium  upon  him,  as  he  is  placed  next  before  Mr.  Hobbes, 
80  I  cannot  but  observe  in  comparing  their  characters,  that  there 
18  apparently  far  less  of  envy  and  detraction  in  that  of  Mr. 
Hobbes,  than  in  this  of  the  reverend  bishop ;  for  which  I  can 
imagine  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  was  then 
alhre  to  speak  for  himself,  but  the  dead  bite  not. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  it  hath  often  been  no  small  matter  of  won- 
der to  me,  whence  it  should  come  to  pass  that  so  great  a  man, 
and  so  great  a  lover  of  mankind,  who  had  the  inclination,  the 
skill,  and  the  opportunity  to  oblige  so  very  many,  and  was  so 
highly  valued  and  reverenced  by  all  that  knew  him ;  should  yet 
have  the  hard  fate  to  fall  under  the  heavy  displeasure  and  censure 
of  those  who  knew  him  not :  and  that  he  who  never  did  any 
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thing  to  make  himself  one  personal  enemy,  shoold  have  the  lU 
fortune  to  have  so  many.  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  that  there 
are  or  have  been,  very  few  in  this  age  or  nation,  so  well  known, 
and  so  greatly  esteemed  and  favoured,  first  by  a  judicious  prince, 
and  then  by  so  many  persons  of  high  rank  and  quality  and  of 
singular  worth  and  eminency  in  all  the  learned  professions,  as 
our  author  was. 

^'  And  this  surely  cannot  be  denied  him,  it  is  so  well  known 
to  many  worthy  persons  yet  living,  and  hath  been  so  often  ac- 
knowledged even  by  his  enemies,  that  in  the  late  times  of  con- 
fusion, almost  all  that  was  preserved  and  kept  up  of  ingenuity 
and  learning,  of  good  order  and  government  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  prudent  conduct  and  encourage- 
ment. Which  consideration  alone,  had  there  been  no  other, 
might  have  prevailed  with  some  there  to  have  treated  his  memory 
with  at  least  common  kindness  and  respect.  Not  to  do  this  to 
the  dead,  and  in  a  character  of  him  that  was  intended  to  live  to 
posterity,  seems  very  hard ;  and  yet  I  shall  only  make  this  soft 
reflection  upon  it,  that  there  is  no  readier  way  for  any  man  to 
bring  his  own  worth  into  question,  than  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
tract from  the  universally  acknowledged  worth  of  other  men. 

^^  Having  said  this  out  of  justice  as  well  as  friendship  to  the 
author,  and  by  way  of  necessary  vindication  of  him,  from  the 
envy  endeavoured  to  be  raised  against  him  by  some  in  this  pre- 
sent age,  I  leave  these  discourses  of  his  to  justify  themselves  and 
him  to  posterity. 

"J.  TiLLOTSON.'' 

In  1683,  my  lord  Ilussel  was  beheaded  for  treason,  as  was  pre- 
tended ;  but  in  reality,  for  his  vigorous  opposition  to  popery  and 
arbitrary  government.  During  his  imprisonment,  he  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  those  two  learned  divines,  Dr.  Burnet  late 
bishop  of  Sarum,  and  our  most  excellent  primate.  When  that 
lord  was  under  condenmation,  he  writ  him  the  following  letter, 
which  will  fairly  clear  him  from  a  false  representation  made  of 
him  as  no  friend  to  that  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  pas- 
sive obedience. 

''  My  Lord, 

"  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  your  lordship  this  morning  in  that 
calm  and  devout  temper  at  the  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament ; 
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bat  peace  of  mind,  unless  it  be  well  grounded,  will  avail  little : 
mod  because  transient  discourse  many  times  hath  little  eifect  for 
wmat  of  time  to  weigh  and  consider  it :  therefore  in  tender  com- 
pttssion  of  your  lordship^s  case,  and  from  all  the  good-will  that 
one  man  can  bear  to  another,  I  do  humbly  offer  to  your  lordship^s 
ddiberate  thoughts  these  following  considerations  concerning  the 
points  of  resistance,  if  our  religion  and  rights  should  be  invaded, 
as  your  lordship  puts  the  case ;  concerning  which  I  understand 
by  Dr.  Burnet  that  your  lordship  had  once  received  satisfaction, 
and  am  sorry  to  find  a  change. 

**  First,  that  the  Christian  religion  doth  plainly  forbid  the 
resistance  of  authority. 

^*  Secondly,  that  though  our  religion  be  established  by  law 
(which  your  lordship  urges  as  a  difference  between  our  case  and 
that  of  the  primitive  Christians)  yet  in  the  same  law  which  esta- 
tiiBhes  our  religion  it  is  declared,  (hat  it  is  not  lawful  upon  any 
prwiemee  whatsoever  to  take  up  armSy  &c.  Besides  that,  there  is  a 
particular  law  declaring  the  power  of  the  militia  to  be  solely  in 
the  king.  And  that  ties  the  hands  of  subjects,  though  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  general  rules  of  Scripture  had  left  us  at  liberty ; 
which  I  believe  they  do  not ;  because  the  government  and  peace 
of  human  society  could  not  well  subsist  upon  those  terms. 

•*  Thirdly,  your  lordship'^s  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  declared 
doctrine  of  all  protestant  churches ;  and  though  some  particular 
persons  have  taught  otherwise,  yet  they  have  been  contradicted 
herein,  and  condenmed  for  it  by  the  generality  of  protestants. 
And  I  beg  your  lordship  to  consider,  how  it  will  agree  with  an 
avowed  asserting  of  the  protestant  religion,  to  go  contrary  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  protestants. 

^'  My  end  in  this  is  to  convince  your  lordship,  that  you  are  in 
a  very  great  and  dangerous  mistake ;  and  being  so  convinced, 
that  which  before  was  a  sin  of  ignorance,  will  appear  of  a  much 
more  heinous  nature,  as  in  truth  it  is,  and  call  for  a  very  particu- 
hur  and  deep  repentance ;  which  if  your  lordship  sincerely  exercise 
upon  the  sight  of  your  error,  by  a  penitent  acknowledgement  of  it 
to  Ood  and  men,  you  will  not  only  obtain  forgiveness  of  Ood,  but 
prevent  a  mighty  scandal  to  the  reformed  religion.  I  am  very 
loth  to  give  your  lordship  any  disquiet  in  the  distress  you  are  in, 
which  I  commiserate  from  my  heart,  but  am  much  more  con- 
cerned that  you  do  not  leave  the  world  in  a  delusion  and  false 
peace,  to  the  hindrance  of  your  eternal  happiness.     1  heartily 
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pray  for  you,  and  beseech  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  am  vrith 
the  greatest  sincerity  and  compassion  in  the  world, 

My  lord, 
Your  lordship'^s  most  faithful 

and  afflicted  servant, 
"  JWy  20,  1 683,  "  J.  Tillotson.'' 

And  in  his  last  prayer  with  his  lordship  on  the  scaffold,  he  thus 
concludes,  ^'  Grant,  Lord,  that  all  we  who  survive,  by  this  and 
other  instances  of  thy  providence,  may  learn  our  duty  to  God  and 
the  kmg;'  What  could  a  man  have  said  more  in  behalf  of  jiny 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  I  And  though  he  did  comply 
with  the  revolution,  yet  it  is  most  certain  that  he  never  changed 
his  opinion  in  this  point,  although  his  enemies  charge  him  with 
^^  ^  apostacy  from  his  once  avowed  principle  and  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  once  venerable  doctrine  of  non-resistanoe 
and  passive  obedience:  in  which  our  church  hath  taught  her 
children  how  they  should  behave  themselves  towards  men,  and 
approve  themselves  towards  God,  if  she  and  they  should  come  to 
be  persecuted  for  the  trial  of  their  faith,  as  the  purest  churches 
and  best  Christians  have  been  in  former  ages.**' 

I  cannot  make  a  better  reply  to  this  accusation,  than  in  the 
words  of  the  late  learned  bishop  of  Sanun,  in  his  answer  to  the 
foresaid  pamphlet,  which  does  undeniably  prove  that  here  was  no 
change  of  principles,  nor  departing  from  former  opinions. 

"As  I  have"  (says  his  lordship)  "expressly  and  publicly 
owned  a  reserve  for  resistance  in  case  of  a  total  subversion ;  so 
I  must  add,  that  to  my  knowledge,  other  divines  still  understood 
that  doctrine  of  non-resistance  with  this  reserve ;  though  they 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  it.  If  a  man  were  to 
exhort  married  persons  to  their  duty,  he  might  use  that  general 
expression  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wi/0^ 
even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church :  and  that  as  the  cAwrch 
is  subject  unto  Christy  so  wives  ought  to  be  subject  to  their  own 
husbands  in  every  thing:  he  might  say  all  this,  without  an 
exception ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  intolerable  cruelty,  the  wife 
may  see  to  her  own  preservation ;  but  desertion  or  adultery  sets 
her  more  at  liberty.     In   the  same  manner,  when  we  exhort 

[*  See  a  pamphlet,  entituled,  "Some  Discourses  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and 
Dr.  TiUotson,"  &c.  p.  36.] 
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children  to  obey  their  parents  in  all  things ;  we  do  not  suppose 
^e  case  of  their  parents  going  about  to  kill  them,  nor  argue 
what  they  may  do  in  such  a  case.  Extraordinary  cases  ought 
not  to  be  supposed,  when  we  give  the  directions  that  belong  to 
^e  ordinary  course  of  life ;  and  therefore  divines  might  preach 
rabmission  in  very  large  and  full  expressions,  who  yet  might 
lelieve,  that  a  total  subversion  was  a  case  of  another  nature, 
which  might  warrant  more  violent  remedies.  This  I  am  sure 
was  our  late  primate's  opinion.  This  was  that  which  we  laid 
before  that  great,  but  innocent  victim,  that  was  sacrificed  to  the 
rage  of  a  party,  I  mean  the  lord  Russell,  who  was  condemned  for 
iceasonable  words,  though  there  was  not  one  witness  that  swore 
<me  word  against  him :  it  being  only  deposed,  that  treasonable 
words  were  said  in  his  hearing ;  to  which,  as  was  sworn,  he  was 
consenting,  though  no  words  of  his  were  expressed,  that  imported 
any  such  consent.  The  true  case  of  that  whole  matter  was 
stated  thus ;  a  visible  design  was  carried  on  to  bring  in  popery 
and  arbitrary  government.  In  order  to  that,  quo  warranto'^s 
were  brought  against  several  cities  and  boroughs,  which  would 
have  changed  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
sheri£&  unduly  elected  were  put  on  the  city  of  London,  on  design, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  pack  juries.  These  things  were  thought 
jost  grounds  of  resistance ;  the  late  primate  and  myself  were  of 
another  opinion.  We  knew,  or  at  least  had  reason  to  believe 
we  knew,  the  secret  of  the  king'^s  religion  who  then  reigned ;  and 
did  not  doubt  of  the  bad  designs  that  were  then  on  foot,  and  of 
the  illegal  actings  of  that  time ;  yet  we  still  thought  that  remote 
fears  and  consequences,  together  with  illegal  practices,  did  not 
justify  resistance ;  but  that  the  laws  both  of  the  gospel  and  of 
the  land,  did  bind  us  in  that  case  to  submission.  That  lord 
upon  this,  said,  he  did  not  see  a  difference  between  a  legal 
and  a  Turkish  constitution,  upon  this  hypothesis :  and  when  we 
told  him,  that  a  total  subversion  changed  the  case,  he  answered, 
then  it  would  be  too  late  to  resist.  In  all  that  affair  the  late 
primate  had  the  same  opinion,  and  no  other  than  that  he  had  to 
the  last.  Some  particular  considerations  restrained  him  from 
writing  about  it ;  but  he  did  not  decline  to  explain  this,  as  oft 
as  there  was  occasion  given  for  it. 

"  Upon  the  whole  matter,  there  are  two  questions  in  the  point 
of  resistance:  the  one  is,  whether  subjects  may  resist  merely 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  or  not,  either  to  force  a  general 
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reformation,  or  to  secure  themselves  from  persecution !  the  other 
is  concerning  the  constitution  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  of 
this  in  particular,  how  far  they  have  retained  or  lost  their 
liberties !  the  one  is  a  point  of  divinity,  the  other  is  a  point  of 
law  and  history.  As  to  the  first,  I  do  not  know  one  of  all  the 
divines  that  have  sworn  to  the  present  government,  who  are  not 
still  of  the  same  opinion  that  they  were  formerly  of,  and  that  do 
not  still  judge  resistance  on  the  account  of  religion  to  be  unlawful. 
Nor  does  it  any  way  reflect,  on  them,  if  they  should  have  changed 
their  opinion  in  the  other  point,  which  falls  not  so  properly 
within  their  studies.  They  might  have  been  misled  by  chimerical 
notions  of  imperial  and  political  laws ;  they  might  have  thought 
that  the  zeal  with  which  some  had  promised  to  stand  it  out 
against  a  popish  king,  threatening  they  would  tell  him  to  his 
face  (at  least  owning  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  it)  that  he 
was  an  idolater,  a  bread-worshipper,  a  goddess- worshipper', 
with  a  great  many  other  fine  names,  that  they  said  they  would 
give  him.  They  might,  I  say,  have  thought,  that  we  were  safe 
under  the  conduct  of  men,  who  were  so  bold  when  there  was  no 
danger ;  but  were  much  tamer  and  more  cautious  as  the  danger 
came  nearer  them.  Thus  many  might  go  into  wrong  notions  at 
our  government,  and  think  we  had  no  liberties  left  us,  but  what 
were  at  the  discretion  of  our  princes.  It  is  no  derogation  from 
the  learning  and  studies  of  divines  to  own,  that  though  they  are 
still  of  their  former  opinion  in  that  which  is  theological,  and  that 
was  only  incumbent  on  them  to  know ;  yet  in  matters  of  law 
and  policy,  they  might  have  been  led  into  mistakes.  This 
answers  all  that  pompous  objection,  with  which  so  much  noise  is 
made,  and  upon  which  so  many  ill  words  have  been  fastened 
A  great  many  have  not  at  all  changed  their  opinion,  even  in  this 
second  point ;  and  others  do  see  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their 
opinion  concerning  our  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  laws  and 
legal  security ;  and  the  right  that  arises  out  of  these,  in  the  case 
of  a  total  subversion.'' 

He  has  been  also  represented  as  no  lover  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  Dr.  Calamy  tells  the  following  story  of 
him^:  "Dr.  Tillotson  frankly  owning  in  a  sermon,  that  the 
Dissenters  had  some  plausible  objections  against  the  Coomion- 

'  Jovian,  p.  96.] 

«  Calamy's  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Histoiy,  &c.  p.  226.] 
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Prayer,  archbishop  Sancroft  sending  for  him  to  reprimand  him, 
he  stood  to  what  he  had  asserted.  The  archbishop  asked  him 
which  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  he  meant ;  and  he  mentioned 
the  Burial  Office ;  upon  which  that  archbishop  owned  to  him 
that  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with  that  office  himself,  that  for 
that  very  reason  he  had  never  taken  a  cure  of  souls/**  And 
because  the  truth  of  this  story  has  been  caUed  in  question,  Dr. 
Galamy  says,  that  he  had  it  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Stancliife, 
who  wrote  that  passage  in  the  margin  of  his  abridgement,  and 
afterwards  was  so  kind  as  to  send  him  the  book  for  his  own  use. 
I  shall  not  contest  the  truth  of  this  story,  let  it  be  true  or  false, 
this  worthy  prelate'^s  zeal  and  affection  for  the  church  of  England 
will  sufficiently  appear  by  the  great  numbers  he  brought  over  to 
her  communion. 

This  year  (1683)  he  published  the  works  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow,  master  of  Trinity  college,  in  Cambridge.  And 
the  year  following  he  published  the  works  of  his  intimate  friend, 
the  excellent  Mr.  Hezekiah  Burton. 

Now  let  us  view  this  good  man  in  a  scene  of  friendship.  In 
the  year  1687,  his  intimate  acquaintance,  Mr.  Nicholas  Hunt,  of 
Canterbury,  lay  dangerously  ill  of  a  cancer,  and  when  Dr. 
Tillotson  was  informed  that  he  was  past  recovery,  he  sent  him 
the  following  excellent  letter  of  consolation,  to  comfort  and 
support  him  under  the  pressure  of  his  lingering  indisposition : 


''EdmofOany  January  IQih,  1687-8. 
Sir, 
I  am  sorry  to  understand  by  Mr.  Janeway^s  letter  to  my 
son,  that  your  distemper  grows  upon  you ;  and  that  you  seem  to 
decline  so  fast.  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
give  advice  against  trouble  in  the  case  of  another,  than  to  take 
it  in  our  own. 

**  It  hath  pleased  God  to  exercise  me  of  late  with  a  very  sore 
trial,  in  the  loss  of  my  dear  and  only  child,  in  which  I  do  per- 
fectly submit  to  his  good  pleasure,  firmly  believing  that  he  always 
does  that  which  is  best ;  and  yet,  though  reason  be  satisfied,  our 
passion  is  not  so  soon  appeased ;  and  when  nature  has  received 
a  wound,  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  healing  of  it.  Since  that, 
God  hath  thought  fit  to  give  me  a  nearer  sunmions,  and  a  closer 
warning  of  my  own  mortality,  in  the  danger  of  an  apoplexy: 
which  yet,  I  thank  God  for  it,  hath  occasioned  no  very  melancholy 
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reflections ;  but  this  perhaps  is  more  owing  to  natural  temper, 
than  philosophy  and  wise  considerations. 

"  Your  case,  I  know,  is  very  different,  who  are  of  a  temper 
naturally  melancholy,  and  under  a  distemper  apt  to  increase  it; 
for  both  which  great  allowances  ought  to  be  made.  And  yet) 
mcthinks,  both  reason  and  religion  do  offer  us  considerations  of 
that  solidity  and  strength,  as  may  very  well  support  our  spirits 
under  all  frailties  and  infirmities  of  the  flesh ;  such  as  these : 

"  That  God  is  perfect  love  and  goodness ;  that  we  are  not 
only  his  creatures,  but  his  children,  and  are  as  dear  to  him  as  to 
ourselves ;  that  he  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children 
of  men;  and  that  all  evils  of  afflictions  which  befal  us,  are 
intended  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  greater  evils  of  sin  and 
punishment ;  and  therefore  we  ought  not  only  to  submit  to  them 
with  patience,  as  being  deserved  by  us,  but  to  receive  them  with 
thankfulness,  as  being  designed  by  him  to  do  us  that  good,  and 
to  bring  us  to  that  sense  of  him  and  ourselves  which  nothing  else 
perhaps  would  have  done:  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
life  are  but  short  and  light,  compared  with  those  extreme  and 
endless  miseries  which  we  have  deserved ;  and  with  that  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  we  hope  for  in  the  other 
world ;  that  if  we  be  careful  to  make  the  best  preparations  for 
death  and  eternity,  whatever  brings  us  nearer  our  end,  brings  us 
nearer  to  our  happiness ;  and  how  rugged  soever  the  way  be,  the 
comfort  is,  that  it  leads  us  to  our  Father^s  house,  where  we  shall 
want  nothing  we  can  wish  for.  Now  we  labour  under  a  dangerous 
distemper,  which  threatens  our  life,  what  would  we  not  be  con- 
tented to  bear,  in  order  to  a  perfect  recovery,  could  we  but  be 
assured  of  it  ?  and  should  we  not  be  willing  to  endure  much  more, 
in  order  to  happiness,  and  that  eternal  life  which  God  that 
cannot  lie  hath  promised !  Nature,  I  know,  is  fond  of  life,  and 
apt  to  be  still  lingering  after  a  longer  continuance  here ;  and  yet 
a  long  life,  with  the  usual  burthens  and  infirmities  of  it,  is 
seldom  desirable ;  it  is  but  the  same  things  over  again,  or  worse. 
So  many  more  nights  and  days,  siunmers  and  winters,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with  less  pleasure  and  relish 
every  day ;  a  return  of  the  same,  and  greater  pains  and  trouble, 
but  with  less  strength  and  patience  to  bear  them.  These  and 
the  like  considerations  I  use  to  entertain  myself  withal,  not  only 
with  contentment  but  comfort ;  though  with  great  inequality  of 
temper  at  several  times,  and  with  much  mixture  of  human  frailties, 
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liliich  will  always  stick  to  us,  while  we  are  in  this  world.  How- 
mer^  by  these  kinds  of  thoughts  death  seems  more  familiar  to  us, 
Jud  we  shall  be  able  by  degrees  to  bring  our  minds  close  up  to 
%  without  starting  at  it.  The  greatest  tenderness  I  find  in 
"ttjeelf  is  with  regard  to  some  near  relations ;  especially  the  dear 
and  constant  companion  of  my  life,  which  I  confess  doth  very 
sensibly  touch  me:  but  then  I  consider,  and  so,  I  hope,  will 
ihey  also,  that  this  separation  will  be  but  a  very  little  while ; 
and  that  though  I  shall  leave  them  in  a  bad  world,  yet  under  the 
Mie  and  protection  of  a  good  God,  who  can  be  more  and  better 
to  them  than  all  other  relations,  and  will  certainly  be  so  to  those 
Hunt  love  him,  and  hope  in  his  mercy. 

^  I  shall  not  need  to  advise  you  what  to  do,  and  what  use  to 
wake  of  this  time  of  your  visitation.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
ftat  you  have  been  careful  in  the  time  of  your  health  to  prepare 
ftnr  the  evil  day,  and  have  been  conversant  in  those  books  which 
gi?e  the  best  directions  to  this  purpose ;  and  have  not,  as  too 
wmnj  do,  put  off  the  great  work  of  your  life  to  the  end  of  it. 
ilknd  then  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  as  well  as  you  can,  under 
yoar  present  weakness  and  pains,  to  renew  your  repentance  for 
fdl  the  errors  and  miscarriages  of  your  life ;  and  earnestly  to  beg 
€h>d'*8  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  them,  for  his  sake  who  is  the 
pfopitiation  for  our  sins :  to  comfort  yourself  in  the  goodness  and 
the  promises  of  God,  and  the  hopes  of  that  happiness  you  are 
leady  to  enter  into ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  exercise  faith  and 
patience  for  a  little  while ;  and  be  of  good  courage,  since  you  see 
land ;  the  storm  which  you  are  in  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  it 
will  be  as  if  it  had  never  been ;  or  rather  the  remembrance  of  it 
will  be  pleasant. 

**  I  do  not  use  to  write  such  long  letters,  but  I  do  heartily  com- 
passionate your  case,  and  should  be  glad  if  I  could  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  help  to  mitigate  your  trouble,  and  make  the 
sharp  and  rugged  way  through  which  you  are  to  pass  into  a  better 
world,  a  little  more  smooth  and  easy. 

^^  I  pray  God  to  fit  us  both  for  that  great  change  which  we 
must  once  undergo ;  and  if  we  be  but  in  any  good  measure  fit  for 
it,  sooner  or  later,  makes  no  great  difference. 

**  I  commend  you  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  and  the  God  of 
all  consolation ;  beseeching  him  to  increase  your  faith  and  patience, 
and  to  stand  by  you  in  your  last  and  great  conflict ;  that  when 
jrou  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  you  may  fear 
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no  evil ;  and  when  your  heart  fails,  and  your  strength  fails,  you 
may  find  him  the  strength  of  your  heart,  and  your  portion  for 
ever. 

'^  Farewell,  my  good  friend,  and  whilst  we  are  here,  let  us  pray 
for  one  another,  that  we  may  have  a  joyful  meeting  in  another    * 
world.     So  I  rest,  sir, 

^'  Your  truly  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

*'J.  TlLLOTSON."" 

Mr.  Hunt  received  this  letter  with  great  joy,  and  during  his 
long  sickness  behaved  himself  with  a  truly  Christian  fortitude ; 
shortly  after,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  from  this  painful  life 
to  that  of  bliss  and  immortality. 

The  revolution  found  Dr.  Tillotson  dean  of  Canterbury  and 
residentiary  of  St.  PauFs,  both  eminent  stations  in  the  church, 
though  inferior  to  his  merit ;  yet  was  the  possessor  humble  Plough 
to  think  them  too  considerable  for  one  person.  However  he 
made  the  best  use  of  them,  their  revenues  serving  only  to  enlaige 
his  capacity  of  doing  good,  and  giving  him  an  occasion  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  more  different  soils,  by  which  some  at  least 
might  fall  upon  good  ground,  and  multiply  exceedingly.  One, 
who  knew  him  perhaps  as  well  as  any  man,  assures  us,  that  he 
neither  slackened  his  labours,  nor  advanced  his  fortunes  by  his 
preferments.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  such  a  residence 
as  answered  the  statute ;  that  was  barely  doing  his  duty,  and  only 
the  avoidance  of  scandal,  a  pitch  of  virtue  too  low  for  one  who 
had  so  just  a  notion  of  piety,  and  so  lively  a  sense  of  the  force  of 
example.  He  gave  as  much  of  his  time  and  labours  to  his  cathe- 
draf,  as  was  consistent  with  his  obligation  to  attendance  on  the 
court.  Neither  when  he  was  there,  by  the  necessity  of  his  duty 
(for  he  was  the  king^s  chaplain)  did  he  make  that  use  of  a  court 
soil  as  is  usual,  but  contented  himself  with  deserving,  not  soliciting 
greater  preferments. 

In  the  year  1689,  it  was  soon  discovered  what  interest  this 
great  man  might  have  made,  if  his  temper  would  have  allowed 
him,  in  the  court  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  were  so 
fond  and  desirous  of  having  him  near  them,  to  advise  them,  as 
well  in  the  public,  as  their  own  private  religious  concerns,  that 
they  gave  him  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  closet,  on  purpose  to 
oblige  him  to  a  more  frequent  resort  to  court.  These  princes, 
who  had  so  happily  preserved  our  endangered  religion,  sought  out 
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for  the  best  means,  and  fittest  instruments  to  secure  and  establish 
it  against  any  future  relapse ;  and  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  civil 
Kberties  were  a  little  settled,  the  ecclesiastical  came  next  under 
their  consideration.  The  powerful  interest  of  the  papists  in  the 
late  reign,  had  laid  the  poor  nonconformists  under  the  penalty  of 
several  severe  laws,  which  were  accounted  no  small  dishonour  to 
the  protestant  name.  But  now  these  being  suspended  by  an  act 
of  toleration^  and  a  Christian  liberty  indulged  to  dissenters ;  some 
who  were  not  contented  with  this  favourable  act  alone,  strove  to 
faftck  it  with  another,  which  was  calculated  to  take  them  all  into 
the  bosom  of  the  church  of  England.  This  scheme  was  well  known 
*by  the  name  of  the  comprehension,  of  which  some  were  very  fond, 
and  others  wholly  averse  to  it ;  both  parties  thinking  themselves 
in  the  right,  and  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  fell 
into  very  indecent  and  unchristian  treatment  of  each  other ;  the 
common,  but  fatal  effects  of  attempts  in  alterations  of  religion. 
However,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  in  the  house  of  peers, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  conmions  they  desired  his  majesty  to 
aommon  a  convocation,  and  lay  the  matter  before  them.  And 
here  the  patrons  and  sticklers  for  church  power,  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  service  Dr.  Tillotson  did  their  cause  upon  this  occa- 
8i<m,  and  retract  some,  at  least,  of  the  severe  calumnies  they  have 
loaded  his  memory  with,  as  one  who  was  no  friend  to  his  own 
order,  and  bent  upon  abridging  it  of  its  undoubted  privileges. 
What  notice  we  take  of  the  fact,  as  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Nichols, 
shall  not  only  be  historical,  but,  if  possible,  such  as  may  wipe  off 
these  aspersions ;  such  remarks  having  a  fair  connection  to  the 
life  of  the  person  which  we  are  relating.  First,  then,  take  the 
account  of  Dr.  Nichols  ** :  "  Whilst  this  bill  was  passing.  Dr. 
Tillotson,  a  person  of  excellent  judgment,  and  then  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  the  king,  declared  his  opinion  against  it.  And  as  he  had 
a  great  interest  in  the  king'*s  affections,  so  he  made  use  of  it  in 
bringing  him  over  to  his  opinion  in  this  matter.  He  laid  before 
him  how  frequently  we  had  been  reflected  on  by  the  papists,  that 
our  reformation  was  founded  chiefly  upon  parliamentary  authority ; 
that  we  should  not  give  them  a  handle  for  any  such  objection  for 
the  future :  that  the  affairs  of  the  church  did  chiefly  belong  to 
synodical  authority,  and  if  they  were  passed  by  the  venerable 

[^  Vide  a  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 12nio.  p.  116,  17.] 
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members  of  the  convocation,  they  would  not  only  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  body  of  the  clergy,  but  would  be  more  religiously 
observed  by  the  laity.  Adding,  moreover,  that  lest  affairs  of 
this  nature,  consisting  of  such  a  multitude  of  particulars,  might 
too  slowly  go  on  in  so  numerous  a  body,  the  best  way  would  be, 
as  had  formerly  been  done,  to  conmaissionate  several  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  clergy  to  consider  of  some  methods  how  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  church,  and  to  establish  a  perpetual  peace 
among  us :  what  they  should  agree  upon,  to  be  considered  over 
again  by  the  more  consummate  wisdom  of  a  convocation :  and 
what  these  should  consent  to,  should  be  established  first  by  the 
synodical,  and  afterwards  by  the  parliamentary  authority.**' 

This  was  certainly  very  reasonable  advice,  and  of  no  small 
moment  to  the  church,  as  it  took  off  the  objection  of  a  parlia- 
mentary religion,  an  objection  which  the  papists  have  urged  with 
all  their  force  of  argument  and  wit.  I  shall  not  consider  whether 
the  Roman  catholics^- way  of  reasoning  is  just,  it  being  sufficient 
to  say,  that  they  imputed  it  as  an  high  scandal  to  the  church  of 
England,  to  owe  its  settlement  to  such  a  hand ;  and  therefore  the 
mitigation  of  that  scandal  was  wresting  an  arrow  out  of  the  quiver 
of  the  enemy,  or  at  least  rendering  it  incapable  of  wounding  when 
it  was  thrown.  Beside,  that  this  prudent  course  which  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  advised,  seemed  the  most  probable  of  any  to  take  effect,  as 
not  irritating  the  spirits  of  men  by  lessening  their  authority  on 
either  side,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  being  both  pre- 
served in  their  rights,  and  exercising  their  distinct  provinces  by 
this  method  which  he  prescribed.  How  much  controversy  and 
contention  do  we  here  see  vanish  into  nothing !  only  by  putting 
business  in  the  proper  channel  it  should  flow  in,  which  a  less  cool 
head  might  have  easily  confounded,  and  got  a  reputation  too  for 
doing  either  party  so  considerable  a  service,  as  engaging  them  in 
a  quarrel.  But  I  believe  I  need  not  urge  the  wise  management 
of  this  worthy  person  any  farther,  as  an  argument  of  his  respect 
to  the  church,  or  his  tender  regard  to  her  authority.  Dr.  Ca- 
lamy*,  and  sure  the  words  of  an  enemy  may  be  useful,  says, 
ihat  it  was  a  very  bad  piece  ofadvice^  and  would  insinuate  to  his 
readers,  as  if  the  adviser  himself  repented  it  afterwards.  But 
till  he  can  find  a  better  reason  for  it,  than  his  bare  conjecture, 
we  ought  to  believe,  that  the  man  who  was  honest  enough  to  give 

\}  Vide  his  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Life,  p.  446.] 
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such  good  counsel,  had  before  considered  the  matter  so  well,  as  to 
take  care  that  it  should  never  give  him  any  other  uneasiness,  than 
what  arose  from  its  want  of  success. 

The  king,  in  compliance  to  this  advice,  summoned  a  convoca- 
tion ;  and  issued  out  another  commission  to  thirty  divines  to  pre- 
pare matters  to  be  laid  before  the  convocation,  in  this  afi^r  of  the 
comprehension.  It  may  not  be  improper,  considering  the  great 
share  Dr.  Tillotson  had  in  this  business,  to  insert  the  commission 
in  this  place,  which  is  as  follows : 

**  Whereas  the  particular  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  but  reasonable,  that  upon  weighty  and  important 
considerations,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and 
occasions,  such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein, 
as  to  tho^  that  are  in  place  and  authority,  should  from  time  to 
time  seem  either  necessary  or  expedient. 

^  And  whereas  the  Book  of  Canons  is  fit  to  be  reviewed,  and 
made  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church :  and  whereas 
there  are  defects  and  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  juris- 
dictions ;  and  particularly,  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  made 
for  the  removing  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for  the  refonning  of 
manners  either  in  ministers  or  people ;  and  whereas  it  is  most  fit 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  prescribed  for  the  examina- 
tion of  such  persons  as  desire  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
both  as  to  their  learning  and  manners. 

**We  therefore,  out  of  our  pious  and  princely  care  for  the 
fl^ood  order,  and  edification,  and  unity  of  the  church  of  England, 
committed  to  our  charge  and  care ;  and  for  the  reconciling,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  of  all  differences  among  our  good  subjects ; 
and  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  the  like  for  the  future,  have 
thought  fit  to  authorize  and  impower  you,  &c.  and  any  nine  of 
you,  whereof  three  to  be  bishops,  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  as 
often  as  shall  be  needful,  and.  to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the 
liturgy  and  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  consider  of  such  other  matters  as 
in  your  judgments  may  most  conduce  to  the  ends  above  men- 
tioned." 

Ten  of  the  commissioners  were  then  bishops,  viz.  Dr.  Lam- 
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plugh,  archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Compton,  Dr.  Mew,  Dr.  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Sprat,  Dr.  Smith,  sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  Dr.  Burnet,  Dr. 
Humfreys,  and  Dr.  Stratford,  who  were  the  bishops  of  London, 
Winchester,  St.  Asaph,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Salisbury, 
Bangor,  and  Chester.  Twenty  other  dignitaries  were  added  to 
them ;  as  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dr.  Patrick,  Dr.  Tillotson,  Dr.  Meg- 
got,  Dr.  Sharp,  Dr.  Kidder,  Dr.  Aldrich,  Dr.  Jane,  Dr.  HaD, 
Dr.  Beaumont,  Dr.  Montague,  Dr.  Goodman,  Dr.  Beveridge, 
Dr.  Battely,  Dr.  Alston,  Dr.  Tennison,  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Fowler, 
Dr.  Grove,  and  Dr.  Willijyns. 

Dr.  Nichols  ^  thus  proceeds :  *'  The  reverend  persons  do  now 
forthwith  apply  themselves  to  the  business  which  was  laid  before 
them,  and  begin  their  work  with  a  review  of  the  Conmion- Prayer 
Book.  And  first  of  all  the  calendar  comes  under  examination, 
from  whence  the  apocryphal  lessons  are  expunged,  and  chapters 
out  of  the  canonical  books  are  substituted  to  be  read  in  their 
room.  The  creed,  which  is  called  AthanasiusX  because  it  is 
found  fault  with  by  some  persons  by  reason  of  the  damnatory 
sentences,  is  permitted  to  be  changed  for  the  Apostles'"  creed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  minister.  The  collects  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  year  are  revised,  most  of  them  being  made 
anew,  and  rendered  more  suitable  to  the  epistles  and  gospels  of 
the  day :  and  this  with  so  much  elegance  and  purity  of  stile,  with 
so  much  pious  force  and  ardour,  as  nothing  could  tend  more  to 
excite  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  to  raise  up  their 
souls  to  God.  They  were  first  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Simon  Patrick, 
who  had  an  excellent  talent  this  way ;  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  added 
a  further  life,  and  force,  and  spirit  to  them;  after  this  they 
underwent  the  exquisite  judgment  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet ;  the  last 
and  finishing  stroke  being  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  who 
polished  over  whatever  was  left  rough  in  the  compositions,  with 
his  smooth  language  and  flowingness  of  his  easy  eloquence.  They 
likewise  agreed  upon  a  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  to  be  read 
in  the  daily  service  of  the  church,  more  agreeable  to  the  original 
than  the  present  is ;  which  province  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Kidder, 
a  person  excellently  well  versed  in  the  oriental  tongues.  Some 
few  expressions  and  words,  which  lying  scattered  about  the 
liturgy,  are  found  fault  with  by  its  adversaries,  were  collected  by 
Dr.  Tennison  ;  such  clear  expressions  being  substituted  in  their 
stead,  as  were  not  liable  to  be  excepted  against  by  the  most 

["•  Vide  Nichols's  Defence,  p.  118,  et  seq.] 
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d^ptions.  There  are  some  few  other  things  proposed,  but  which 
were  entirely  to  be  referred  to  the  synod.  First  of  all,  that  the 
cross  in  baptism  should  be  in  the  election  of  the  parents  either  to 
haye  it  signed  in  the  children'^s  foreheads,  or  omitted.  Secondly, 
if  aoy  nonconformist  minister  should  return  to  the  church,  he 
was  not,  as  the  custom  is  now,  to  undergo  a  new  ordination ;  but 
to  be  admitted  into  the  church  by  a  conditional  ordination,  like 
as  we  are  wont  to  do  in  the  baptism  of  those  persons,  of  whom  it 
18  uncertain  whether  they  are  baptized  or  no ;  the  bishop'^s  hands 
being  imposed  on  them,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  ancients  \ 
in  receiving  those  clergy  in  the  church  who  had  been  ordained 
by  heretics.  Which  was  the  method  used  by  archbishop 
Bnunhall™,  primate  of  Ireland,  when  he  gave  ordination  to  any, 
who  had  received  presbyterian  orders  in  the  times  of  the  late 
confusion. 

**'  The  convocation  soon  after  assembled,  all  the  clergy  either 
avowedly  or  in  their  minds  highly  approving  or  condemning  what 
had  been  done  by  the  commissioners  vnth  relation  to  the  altera- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  convocation  being 
displeased  with  those  who  had  declared  for  the  alterations,  were 
very  earnest  to  make  Dr.  Jane  the  regius  professor  of  Oxford, 
prolocutor  of  the  convocation.  The  rest  being  persons  of  very 
great  esteem  in  the  church,  gave  their  votes  for  Dr.  Tillotson ; 
but  being  over-powered  by  numbers,  their  attempt  in  that  affair 
was  but  in  vain. 

'^  After  this  the  king  ordering  the  convocation  to  attend  him, 
he  declares  his  mind  to  them  to  this  purpose:  he  gives  them 
earnest  assurances  of  his  favour ;  and  tells  them  how  much  it 
was  his  desire,  that  all  his  subjects  should  live  peaceably  and 
lovingly  one  with  another,  and  unite  in  one  manner  of  worship : 
that  to  this  end  he  had  appointed  commissioners  to  prepare,  and 
lay  before  the  convocation  such  things  as  they  thought  fit  should 
be  altered:  that  he  heartily  wished  a  good  agreement  among 
them,  and  that  the  points  in  dispute  might  be  handled  with 
that  mild  and  charitable  temper  which  becomes  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

^*'  But  many  of  the  convocation  men  had  entertained  an  opinion 

\}  "Dionys.  Alexand.  apud  Euseb.  Hbt.  Eccl.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.  Con.  Nic.  1. 
Can.  8.  Just,  sive  Author  Reap,  ad  Orthodox.  Resp.  18.  Theod.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  i.  cap.  8."] 

[*  Vide  Bishop  BramhaU's  life,  before  his  Works.] 
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which  was  never  to  be  eradicated  out  of  their  minds,  that  by  this 
device  of  alterations,  a  design  was  laid  to  undermine  the  church : 
that  episcopacy  being  ahready  abolished  in  Scotland,  there  were 
now  attempts  made  against  the  same  in  England.  That  they 
were  afraid  many  of  the  commissioners  for  the  alterations  were 
embarked  in  the  same  unwarrantable  project,  or  imposed  upon  by 
the  fallacies  of  designing  men.  That  the  dissenters,  althou^ 
out  of  the  church,  were  already  very  formidable  enemies  to  it, 
but  if  let  into  the  church  they  would  overturn  its  constitution. 
That  the  church  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  act  of  uni- 
formity, which  if  once  repealed,  they  knew  not  what  the  then 
present  parliament,  which  they  thought  shewed  too  much  friend- 
ship to  the  dissenters,  might  establish  in  lieu  thereof.  That  they 
had  rather  have  what  was  present  and  safe,  than  what  was  future 
and  uncertain. 

'^  The  other  party  pleaded  thus :  that  the  unhappy  contentions 
between  the  nonconformists  and  us  had  too  long  raged :  that  now 
both  of  us  being  tired  with  quarrelling,  wished  for  peace :  that 
unless  the  convocation  did  offer  some  terms  of  accommodation, 
the  bishops  would  not  be  able  to  justify  themselves,  in  making 
good  what  they  had  in  the  late  reign  so  religiously  promised. 
That  it  was  understood  by  all  who  so  highly  approved  their  propo- 
sitions, that  they  made  this  offer  of  reconciliation  with  the  dis- 
senters, in  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  our  church,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  an  unworthy  thing  to  promise  that,  in  the  time 
of  our  adversity,  which  in  our  prosperity  we  should  refuse  to  make 
good.  That  the  king  being  now  earnestly  bent  upon  this  design, 
would  use  all  his  interest  to  promote  it ;  but  if  we  should  pro- 
voke him  by  making  him  undergo  a  repulse  in  this  attempt,  he 
would  not  so  easily  be  brought  again  to  comply  with  it,  when  we 
ourselves  should  desire  it :  that  the  king  had  ordered  nothing  to 
be  laid  before  the  parliament,  but  what  should  be  before  agreed 
to  by  the  convocation :  that  if  the  parliament  should  design  any 
thing  unkind  to  the  church,  they  might  establish  it  by  a  secular 
law  for  all  that  the  convocation  could  do  to  hinder  it.  And  lastly, 
though  the  nonconformists  should  obstinately  refuse  to  come  into 
the  church  upon  the  concessions  which  were  made  for  their  sakes, 
yet  nothing  was  laid  before  the  convocation  but  what  would  tend 
to  the  greater  honour  of  the  church :  that  by  these  alterations 
the  constitution  of  the  church  would  be  bettered,  and  all  pretence 
of  separation  would  be  taken  away. 
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Disputes  on  both  sides  were  carried  on  with  great  eagerness, 
md  at  last  the  synod  is  dissolved,  without  concluding  any  thing. 
Bat  no  misfortune  so  sensibly  afflicted  the  church,  as  this  dissen- 
iion  between  the  clergy.  For  hitherto  our  clergy  had  lived  with 
preat  concord  among  themselves,  not  to  be  divided  by  any  arts 
li  their  adversaries.  For  in  the  late  times,  under  their  most 
ifflicted  condition,  when  they  were  turned  out  of,  or  sequestered 
from,  their  livings,  by  reason  of  their  good  correspondence  vnth 
[>iie  another,  they  bore  their  afflictions  the  more  easily.  And 
ifterwards,  when  their  condition  was  bettered,  no  envy,  which  is 
front  to  dissolve  the  friendship  of  others,  was  able  to  interrupt 
fcheir  amity :  but  now,  when  all  of  them,  perhaps,  in  their  several 
irays,  were  desirous  to  promote  the  good  of  the  church,  they 
nnfortunately  accused  each  other  for  carrying  on  designs  for  its 
ruin.'*^     Thus  far  Dr.  Nichols. 

In  the  year  1691,  after  a  long  and  patient  expectation  on  the 
side  of  the  government,  that  the  nonjuring  bishops  would  comply 
to  take  the  oaths,  which  they  at  last  absolutely  refused,  it  was 
resolved  to  deprive  them,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  sees.  Among 
these,  archbishop  Sancroft  was  one,  whom  no  overtures  nor  con- 
descensions on  the  part  of  some  great  reconcilers,  could  bring  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution,  and  take  the  oaths 
to  the  king  and  queen.  Tt  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  examine  into 
the  reasons  of  his  refusal ;  a  great  and  good  man  he  surely  was, 
though  without  any  disrespect  to  his  memory,  we  may  say,  far 
inferior  to  his  successor  Dr.  Tillotson.  He  it  was  who  was 
pitched  upon  in  these  difficult  times  to  sit  at  the  head,  and  steer 
the  church.  His  natural  modesty  made  him  earnestly  at  first 
prithstand  the  royal  favour,  though  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  it ;  and  certainly  a  fitter  person  in  every  man^s  opi- 
nion, but  his  own,  could  not  be  found.  It  will  not  be  improper 
to  set  down  the  words  of  a  great  historian,  which  give  us  both 
the  motives  of  his  refusal,  and  acceptance  of  that  high  dignity. 
"He  withstood  it  not,^  (says  the  bishop  of  Salisbury *>,)  "from 
any  feeble  or  fearful  considerations  relating  to  himself:  he  was 
not  afraid  of  a  party,  nor  concerned  in  such  censures  and  calum- 
nies as  might  be  thrown  upon  him :  he  was  not  unwilling  to  sacri- 
fice the  quiet  of  his  life,  which  he  apprehended  might  soon 
decline  and  sink  under  so  great  a  load.     The  pomp  of  greatness, 

["  In  his  Funeral  Sermon.] 
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the  attendance  upon  courts,  and  a  high  station,  were  indeed  very 
contrary  to  his  genius:  but  though  these  were  grounds  good 
enough  to  make  him  unwilling  to  rise  higher  in  the  world,  yet 
none  of  them  seemed  strong  enough  to  fix  him  to  an  obstinate 
refusal.  That  which  went  the  deepest  in  his  own  mind,  and 
which  he  laid  out  the  most  earnestly  before  their  majesties,  was, 
that  those  groundless  prejudices  with  which  his  enemies  had 
loaded  him,  had  been  so  industriously  propagated,  while  they  were 
neglected  by  himself,  that  he  believed  that  he,  who  (as  his  humi- 
lity made  him  think)  could  at  no  time  do  any  great  service,  was 
less  capable  of  it  now  than  ever.  But  their  majesties  persisting 
in  their  intentions,  he  thought  it  was  the  voice  and  call  of  God 
to  him,  and  so  he  submitted :  yet  with  a  heaviness  of  mind  that 
no  man  knew  better  than  myself.  But  as  he  engaged  in  it,  he 
formed  two  settled  resolutions,  from  which  he  never  departed. 
The  one  was,  that  whensoever  the  state  of  their  majesties  afiairs 
was  such,  that  he  could  hope  to  be  dismissed  from  that  post,  he 
would  become  a  most  importunate  suitor  to  be  delivered  from  it. 
The  other  was,  that  if  the  infirmities  of  age  should  have  so  over- 
taken him  that  he  could  not  go  through  the  fatigue  and  labours 
of  it,  then  he  would  humbly  offer  it  up  to  their  majesties :  and  he 
charged  some  of  his  most  particular  friends  to  use  all  freedom 
with  him  in  this  matter,  if  they  should  observe  it,  before  it  were 
perceived  by  himself.''  Thus  the  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  unfair  to  suspect  an  account  given  from 
one  who  had  so  many  opportunities  of  a  right  information  from  a 
personal  knowledge,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
man.  This  kind  of  holy  force,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  had  been 
used  in  the  primitive  times  to  many  of  the  fathers ;  nor  was  his 
carriage  less  humble,  or  his  conduct  less  glorious  than  theirs,  in 
the  short  scene  which  he  acted  on  this  stage.  Consonant  to  this, 
see  that  most  excellent  form  of  prayer  ®  which  he  composed  on  this 
occasion :  and  the  preparation  thereto,  for  that  great  trust  with 
which  he  was  about  to  be  invested,  take  in  his  own  words,  viz. 

"  May  30, 1691.  The  day  before  my  consecration  to  the  arch- 
bishopric, which  was  on  Whit-Sunday,  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
when,  on  Whit-Sunday  eve  I  retired  to  Edmonton,  to  spend  that 
day  in  fasting  and  prayer,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  upon  that  action,  and  the  assistance  of  his  grace  and  Holy 

[°  See  the  14th  volume  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  p.  204  et  seq.] 
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Spirit  to  be  youchsafed  to  his  sinful  and  unworthy  servant,  whom 
his  wise  providence,  and  the  importunate  desire  of  their  majes- 
tieB,  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  the  best  of  princes,  (whom 
God  in  great  mercy  to  a  most  sinful  and  perverse  people  hath  by 
a  most  signal  providence  set  upon  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms, 
and  sent  (I  trust)  to  be  our  deliverers  and  benefactors  for  many 
generations  yet  to  come)  have  called  to  the  government  and  con- 
duct of  this  miserably  distracted  church  in  a  very  difficult  and 
dangerous  time. 

"  I  began  vnth  a  short  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  prepare  my 
heart  for  the  duty  of  this  day,  and  to  assist  me  in  the  discharge 
of  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  acceptable  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

^^  I  proceeded  next  to  a  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
mercy  and  goodness  to  me  in  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life,  from 
my  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  this  day. 

^*  Next,  I  made  an  humble  and  penitent  confession  of  my  sins, 
and  earnest  supplication  for  the  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  them. 

^*  Next  a  prayer  for  God^s  blessing  upon  me,  and  his  holy  Spirit 
to  be  confeired  upon  me,  in  the  solemn  dedication  of  me  the  day 
foUovnng  to  this  high  and  holy  office. 

*^  Then  I  read  the  prayers  in  the  consecration  office.  I  con- 
duded  with  a  prayer  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  short  ejacu- 
lation.'' 

This  his  behaviour,  was,  I  think,  truly  primitive,  and  a  sure 
presage  of  that  peace  and  tranquillity  the  church  would  enjoy 
under  so  good  a  pastor.  But  no  sooner  was  he  possessed  of  this 
eminent  station,  than  that  restless  party  who  had  opposed  all  his 
former  kind  offices  relating  to  the  comprehension,  began  to  mur- 
mur, and  express  their  resentments  at  his  promotion ;  but  such 
men  gave  him  no  uneasiness.  ^'  He  being ''  (says  Dr.  Nichols  p) 
^*a  man  of  an  extraordinary  piety,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace; 
and  for  fear  that  any  reflection  should  be  cast  upon  our  religion, 
upon  account  of  the  disagreement  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  the  church,  upon  the  controversy  concerning  alterations,  he 
did  omit  letting  the  convocation  sit  for  a  considerable  time. 
Neither  was  there  any  man,  at  that  time,  that  was  displeased  at 
this  long  recess  of  that  body.  They  that  were  for  alterations  did 
hope,  that  after  a  considerable  intermission,  all  men's  passions 
would  be  so  asswaged,  that  they  would  consent  together  in  the 

['  Vide  Defence,  &c.,  p.  124,  &c.] 
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slinie  opinion.  And  those  of  the  other  party  were  not  displeased, 
that  those  matters  which  they  had  not  a  liking  to,  were  not  again 
importunately  urged  upon  them;  especially  when  the  occasion 
was  taken  away,  of  being  obliged  to  reject  what  was  proposed  to 
them  by  their  prince,  and  that  they  were  not  necessitated  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  their  present  archbishop.^  Thus  (says  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury)  he  went  on,  while  his  enemies  were  still 
endeavouring  to  bear  down  a  reputation,  which  gave  him,  as  they 
thought,  too  great  an  authority. 

In  the  year  1693,  his  grace  published  four  incomparable  ser- 
mons concerning  the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  ^'  The  true  reason  whereof,^  (the  reader  is  told  in  a 
short  advertisement  before  them)  ^^  was  not  that  which  is  com- 
monly alleged  for  printing  books,  the  importunity  of  friends ;  but 
the  importunate  clamours  and  calumnies  of  others,  whom  the 
author  heartily  prays  God  to  forgive,  and  to  give  them  better 
minds :  and  to  grant  that  the  ensuing  discourses,  the  publication 
whereof  was  in  so  great  a  degree  necessary,  may  by  his  blessing 
prove  in  some  measure  useful.^ 

But  among  the  inconveniences  which  he  expected  in  the  due 
discharge  of  this  difficult  office,  he  found  one  advantage,  which 
was  his  retirement  from  that  multitude  of  labours,  which  either 
his  necessary  business,  or  his  friendships  poured  in  upon  him. 
This  left  him  at  leisure  to  bend  his  thoughts  towards  the  good  of 
the  whole  church,  sometimes  himself  proposing  useful  designs 
for  it,  sometimes  encouraging  those  of  others,  and  always  praying 
for  its  prosperity.  To  this  end  he,  who  lived  but  for  the  good  of 
others,  began  to  choose  out  some  more  of  his  excellent  sermons, 
such  as  he  thought  were  the  best  calculated  for  the  universal  pro- 
motion of  virtue  and  piety.  These  he  especially  directed  for  incul- 
cating the  principles  of  early  religion^  family  duties^  and  the 
education  of  children;  considerations  of  the  most  extensive  and 
necessary  influence  on  the  minds  and  lives  of  mankind.  See  how 
the  good  bishop  speaks  of  them  in  the  tenderness  of  a  fatherly 
and  primitive  spirit,  in  the  following  preface,  which  certainly 
breathes  the  soul  of  that  incomparable  man. 

"  Being,  I  hope,  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  released  from 
that  irksome  and  unpleasant  work  of  controversy  and  wrangling 
about  religion,  I  shall  now  turn  my  thoughts  to  something  more 
agreeable  to  my  temper,  and  of  a  more  direct  and  immediate 
tendency  to  the  promoting  of  true  religion,  to  the  happiness  of 
human  society,  and  tVie  i^totmation  of  the  world. 
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^^  I  have  DO  intention  to  reflect  upon  any  that  stand  up  in  de- 
fence of  the  truth,  and  contend  earnestly  for  it,  endeavouring  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness  to  reclaim  those  that  are  in  error.  For  I 
doubt  not  but  a  very  good  man  may  upon  several  occasions  be 
almost  unavoidably  engaged  in  controversies  of  religion ;  and  if 
he  have  a  head  clear  and  cool  enough,  so  as  to  be  master  of  his 
own  notions  and  temper  in  that  hot  kind  of  service,  he  may 
therein  do  considerable  advantage  to  the  truth :  though  a  man 
that  hath  once  drattm  blood  in  controversy,  as  Mr.  Mede  expresseth 
it,  is  seldom  known  ever  perfectly  to  recover  his  own  good  temper 
afterwards. 

'*  For  this  reason  a  good  man  should  not  be  very  willing,  when 
Kb  Lord  eomes,  to  be  found  so  doing,  and  as  it  were  beating  his 
fdhuhservawts :  and  all  controversy,  as  it  is  usually  managed,  is 
little  better.  A  good  man  would  be  loth  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  world  reeking  hot  from  a  sharp  contention  with  a  perverse 
adversary ;  and  not  a  little  out  of  countenance,  to  find  himself  in 
this  temper  translated  into  the  calm  and  peaceable  regions  of  the 
blessed,  where  nothing  but  perfect  charity  and  good-will  reign  for 
ever. 

*^  I  know  not  whether  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  taien  up  into 
He  third  heavens,  did  by  that  question  of  his,  Where  is  the  disputer 
rfihis  teorldf  intend  to  insinuate,  that  this  wrangling  work  hath 
place  only  in  this  world,  and  upon  this  earth,  where  only  there  is  a 
dust  to  be  raised ;  but  will  have  no  place  in  the  other.  But  whether 
St.  Paul  intended  this  or  not,  the  thing  itself  I  think  is  true,  that 
in  the  other  world  all  things  will  be  clear  and  past  dispute :  to  be 
sure,  among  the  blessed,  and  probably  also  among  the  miserable, 
unless  fierce  and  furious  contentions,  with  great  heat  without 
light,  about  things  of  no  moment  and  concernment  to  them,  should 
be  designed  for  a  part  of  their  torment. 

^^  As  to  the  following  sermons,  I  am  sensible  that  the  style  of 
them  is  more  loose  and  full  of  words,  than  is  agreeable  to  just  and 
exact  discourses :  but  so  I  think  the  style  of  popular  sermons 
ought  to  be.  And  therefore  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  mend 
this  matter ;  chusing  rather  that  they  should  appear  in  that  native 
simplicity  in  which,  so  many  years  ago,  they  were  first  framed, 
than  dressed  up  with  too  much  care  and  art.  As  they  are,  I  hope 
the  candid  and  ingenuous  readers  will  take  them  in  good  part. 

^'  And  I  do  heartily  wish  that  all  that  are  concerned  in  the 
respective  duties,  treated  on  in  the  following  sermons,  would  be 
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persuaded  so  to  lay  them  to  heart,  as  to  put  them  effectually  in 
practice :  that  how  much  soever  the  reformation  of  this  corrupt 
and  degenerate  age  in  which  we  live  is  almost  utterly  to  be 
despaired  of,  we  may  yet  have  a  more  comfortable  prospect  of 
future  times,  by  seeing  the  foundation  of  a  better  world  begun  to 
be  laid  in  the  careful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
here  mentioned :  that  by  this  means  the  generations  to  earns  may 
know  Gody  and  the  children  yet  uniam  may /ear  the  Lord. 

^'  I  have  great  reason  to  be  sensible  how  fast  the  infirmities  of 
age  are  coming  upon  me,  and  therefore  mugt  wort  the  toorh  of 
Him,  whose  providence  hath  placed  me  in  the  station  wherein  I 
am,  tohiht  it  is  day^  because  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work. 

'^  I  knew  very  well,  before  I  entered  upon  this  great  and  weighty 
charge,  my  own  manifold  defects,  and  how  unequal  my  best  abilities 
were  for  the  due  discharge  of  it ;  but  I  did  not  feel  this  so  sensibly 
as  I  now  do  every  day  more  and  more.  And  therefore  that  I  might 
make  some  small  amends  for  greater  failings,  I  knew  not  how 
better  to  place  the  broken  hours  I  had  to  spare  from  almost  per- 
petual business  of  one  kind  or  other,  than  in  preparing  something 
for  the  public  that  might  be  of  use  to  recover  the  decayed  piety 
and  virtue  of  the  present  age ;  in  which  iniquity  doth  so  much 
aboimd,  and  the  love  of  God  and  religion  is  grown  so  cold. 

''  To  this  end  I  have  chosen  to  publish  these  plain  sermons,  and 
to  recommend  them  to  the  serious  perusal  and  faithful  practice 
both  of  the  pastors  and  people  committed  to  my  charge ;  earnestly 
beseeching  Almighty  God,  that  by  his  blessing  they  may  prove 
effectual  to  that  good  end  for  which  they  are  sincerely  designed."" 

I  need  not  relate  the  good  effects  of  these,  or  any  other  of  his 
grace^s  excellent  compositions,  they  were  visible  in  that  eager 
thirst  the  world  had  after  them ;  and  if  well  watering  the  flock  be 
one  great  duty  in  the  shepherd,  never  did  any  pastor  perform  it 
better.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  good  works  he  could  not  escape 
the  envy  and  malice  of  men ;  and  it  were  easy  to  gather  a  plen- 
tiful bundle  of  their  invectives,  if  we  thought  such  an  entertainment 
fit  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  But  they  are  dead,  some  in 
their  authors,  some  in  their  malignant  pens,  and  all  in  the  memory 
of  good  men.  It  will  be  enough  to  touch  upon  them  generally, 
in  the  words  of  one  ^  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  quote. — "  How 

['  The  bishop  of  Salisbury.] 
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fSalse  soever  these  calumnies  were  generally  known  to  be,  the  con- 
fidence with  which  they  were  averred,  joined  with  the  envy  that 
accompanies  a  high  station,  had  a  greater  operation  than  could 
have  been  imagined ;  considering  how  long  he  had  lived  on  so 
public  a  scene,  and  how  well  he  was  known.  It  seemed  a  new 
and  miusual  thing,  that  a  man  who  in  a  course  of  above  thirty 
years  had  done  so  much  good,  so  many  services  to  so  many  per- 
sons, without  ever  once  doing  an  ill  office,  or  a  hard  thing  to  any 
one  person,  who  had  a  sweetness  and  gentleness  in  him,  that 
seined  rather  to  lean  to  excess,  should  yet  meet  with  so  much 
unkindness  and  injustice.  But  the  returns  of  impudence  and 
malice  which  were  made  to  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and  to  his 
apostles,  taught  him  to  bear  all  this  with  submission  to  the  will  of 
God ;  praying  for  those  who  despitefully  used  him,  and  upon  <all 
occasions  doing  them  good  for  evil.  Nor  had  this  any  other  effect 
on  him,  either  to  change  his  temper  or  his  maxims,  though  per- 
haps it  might  sink  too  much  into  him,  with  relation  to  his  health. 
He  was  so  exactly  true  in  all  his  representations  of  things  or  per- 
sons that  he  laid  before  their  majesties,  that  he  neither  raised 
the  character  of  his  friends,  nor  sunk  that  of  those  who  deserved 
not  so  well  of  him  (I  love  not  to  say  enemies),  but  offered  every 
thing  to  them  with  that  sincerity  that  did  so  well  become  him,  that 
truth  and  candour  was  almost  perceptible  in  every  thing  he  said 
or  did.  His  looks  and  whole  manner  seemed  to  take  away  all 
sospicion  concerning  him.  For  he  thought  nothing  in  this  world 
was  worth  much  art,  or  great  management.  With  all  these  things 
he  struggled,  till  at  last  they  overcame  him,  or  rather  he  overcame 
them,  and  escaped  from  them."^^  For  on  the  I7th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  1694,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  mournful  to  all  the  friends  of  true  piety. 
The  first  attacks  came  upon  him  while  he  was  in  that  employment 
in  which  he  delighted  most,  at  church,  and  in  the  worship  of  God. 
He  bore  them  with  his  usual  neglect  of  himself:  and  though  his 
countenance  shewed  he  was  ill,  he  would  neither  interrupt  nor 
break  off  from  those  sacred  exercises,  nor  make  haste  to  look  after 
his  health.  Ah !  the  unhappy  neglect  of  a  life  that  deserved 
so  well  to  be  carefully  preserved !  The  fit  came  on  slowly,  but 
seemed  to  be  fatal.  All  symptoms  were  melancholy.  It  soon 
turned  to  a  dead  palsy.  The  oppression  was  so  great,  that  it 
became  very  uneasy  for  him  to  speak,  but  it  appeared  that  his 
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understanding  was  still  clear,  though  others  could  not  have  the 
advantage  of  it :  he  only  said,  that  he  had  no  burden  on  his  con- 
science. All  remedies  proved  ineffectual.  He  expressed  no  con- 
cern to  live,  nor  fear  to  die,  but  patiently  bore  his  burthen,  till  it 
sunk  him  on  the  fifth  day,  and  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Thus  he  lived  and  thus  he  died.  He  was  buried  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  preaching  his  funeral  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  St. 
Paul'^s  Epistle  to  Tim.  chap.  iv.  ver.  1.  I  haw  fought  the  good 
figkt^  I  have  finished  my  course^  I  have  kept  the  faith.  In  his  dis- 
course, though  from  the  natural  talents  of  the  preacher,  which 
were  very  great,  and  the  intimacy  of  their  friendship,  of  which 
none  had  a  greater  share,  one  might  reasonably  expect  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  yet  was  it  such  a  subject  that  even 
bishop  Burnet  could  not  himself  reach  in  all  its  views,  and  describe 
with  an  adequate  eloquence.  He  has  said  indeed  a  great  deal, 
and  his  enemies  have  thought  a  great  deal  too  much. 

Speaking  of  his  early  candour  and  moderation  towards  those 
persons  who  differed  from  him,  *^  he  did  not,*^  says  his  lordship, 
^Hreat  them  with  contempt  and  hatred;  and  he  disliked  all 
levities  and  railings  upon  those  subjects.  This  gave  him  great 
advantages  in  dealing  with  them,  and  he  still  persisted  in  it,  how 
much  soever  it  was  either  disliked  or  suspected  by  angry  men. 
As  he  got  into  a  true  method  of  study,  so  he  entered  into  friend- 
ships with  some  great  men,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
perfecting  his  own  mind.  There  was  then  a  set  of  as  extra- 
ordinary persons  in  the  university  where  he  was  formed,  as 
perhaps  any  age  has  produced ;  they  had  clear  thoughts,  and  a 
vast  compass ;  great  minds  and  noble  tempers.  But  that  which 
gave  him  his  last  finishing,  was  his  close  and  long  friendship  with 
bishop  Wilkins.  He  went  into  all  the  best  things  that  were  in 
that  great  man,  but  so,  that  he  perfected  every  one  of  them : 
for  though  bishop  Wilkins  was  the  more  universal  man,  yet  he 
was  the  greater  divine :  if  the  one  had  more  flame,  the  other  was 
more  correct.  Both  acted  with  great  plainness,  and  were  raised 
above  regarding  vulgar  censures.  But  if  bishop  Wilkins  had  a 
talent  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that  perhaps  never  man  could 
admonish  and  reprove  with  such  weight  and  authority,  and  in  a 
way  so  obliging  as  he  did ;  so  no  man  knew  better  than  this  his 
great  friend,  the  art  of  gaining  upon  men's  hearts,  and  of  making 
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themselves  find  out  that  which  might  be  amiss  in  them,  though 
the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  temper  had  not  so  well  fitted 
him  for  the  rough  work  of  reproving. 

^^  Having  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church,  and 
being  sensible  of  the  great  good  that  might  be  done  by  a  plain 
and  edifying  way  of  preaching,  he  was  very  little  disposed  to 
follow  the  patterns  then  set  him,  or  indeed  those  of  former  times. 
And  so  he  set  a  pattern  to  himself,  and  such  an  one  it  was,  that 
it  is  hoped  it  will  be  long  and  much  followed.  He  began  with 
a  deep  and  close  study  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  which  he  spent 
four  or  five  years,  till  he  had  arrived  at  a  true  understanding  of 
them.  He  studied  next  all  the  ancient  philosophers  and  books 
of  morality.  Among  the  fathers,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom 
were  those  he  chiefly  read.  Upon  these  preparations  he  set 
himself  to  compose  the  greatest  variety '  of  sermons,  and  on  the 
best  subjects,  that  perhaps  any  one  man  has  ever  yet  done.  His 
joining  with  bishop  Wilkins  in  pursuing  the  scheme  of  an 
wiiversal  character*^  led  him  to  consider  exactly  the  truth  of 
language  and  stile,  in  which  no  man  was  happier  and  knew  better 
the  art  of  preserving  the  majesty  of  things  under  a  simplicity  of 
words ;  tempering  these  so  equ^y  together,  that  neither  did  his 
thoughts  sink,  nor  his  stile  swell :  keeping  always  the  due  mean 
between  a  low  flatness  and  the  dresses  of  false  rhetoric.  To- 
gether with  the  pomp  of  words  he  did  also  cut  off  all  superfluities 
and  needless  enlargements ;  he  said  what  was  just  necessary  to 
give  dear  ideas  of  things,  and  no  more :  he  laid  aside  all  long  and 
affected  periods :  his  sentences  were  short  and  clear ;  and  the 
whole  thread  was  of  a  piece,  plain  and  distinct.  No  affectations 
of  learning,  no  squeezing  of  texts,  no  superficial  strains,  no  false 
thoughts,  nor  bold  flights ;  all  was  solid  and  yet  lively,  and  grave 
as  well  as  fine  :  so  that  few  ever  heard  him,  but  they  found  some 
new  thought  occurred ;  something  that  either  they  had  not  con- 
sidered before,  or  at  least  so  distinctly,  and  with  so  clear  a  view 
as  he  gave  them. 

*  Tke  greaieit  variety.']  "  A  person  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  llllotson,  has 
often  related  in  my  hearing,  that  Dr.  T.  told  him,  he  had  written  in  his  time 
a  thousand  sermons."  From  some  MS.  notes,  written  apparently  by  a  well- 
informed  person,  in  a  copy  of  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  TiUotson,  in  the  possession 
of  the  editor. 

*  An  unioerial  character,']  See  "  An  Euay  towards  a  Real  Character  and  a 
PkUogophictd  Language,  by  John  Wilkins*  D.D.  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  F.R.S. 
1666.*'  fol. 
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^'  Whether  he  explained  points  of  divinity,  matters  of  contro- 
versy, or  the  rules  of  morality,  on  which  he  dwelt  most  copiously, 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  him  on  them  all,  that  conquered 
the  minds,  as  well  as  it  conmianded  the  attention  of  his  hearers ; 
who  felt  all  the  while  that  they  were  learning  somewhat,  and  were 
never  tired  by  him ;  for  he  cut  off  both  the  luxuriances  of  stile, 
and  the  length  of  sermons ;  and  he  concluded  them  with  some 
thoughts  of  such  gravity  and  use,  that  he  generally  dismissed  his 
hearers  with  somewhat  that  stuck  to  them.  He  read  his  sermons' 
with  so  due  a  pronunciation,  in  so  sedate  and  solemn  a  manner, 
that  they  were  not  the  feebler,  but  rather  the  perfecter,  even  by 
that  way,  which  often  lessens  the  grace,  as  much  as  it  adds  to 
the  exactness  of  such  discourses. 

'^  He  saw,  with  a  deep  regret,  the  fatal  corruption  of  this  age, 
while  the  hypocrisies  and  extravagancies  of  former  times,  and  the 
liberties  and  looseness  of  the  present,  disposed  many  to  atheism 
and  impiety.  He  therefore  went  far  into  this  matter :  and  as  he 
had  considered  all  the  ancient  and  modern  apologies  for  the 
Christian  religion,  with  an  exactness  that  became  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  so  he  set  the  whole  strength  of  his  thoughts  and 
studies  to  withstand  the  progress  that  this  was  making.  In 
order  to  that  he  laboured  particularly  to  bring  every  thing  out  of 
the  clearest  principles,  and  to  make  all  people  feel  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  truths,  as  well  as  of  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 

*  He  read  his  iermons,']  Dr.  Birch  has  said,  in  his  Life  of  TiUotsom,  that 
"  he  was  never  capable  of  committing  his  sermons  to  memory,  or  preaching 
extempore,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  time/'  p.  22. 
But  in  relation  to  the  former  of  those  two  points,  the  manuscript  annotator, 
whom  I  have  before  cited,  declares ;  "  What  Dr.  Maynard,  his  immediate 
successor  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  has  told  me,  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  this.  The 
doctor,  finding  the  archbishop  one  day  in  bis  study,  with  some  papers  before 
him,  his  grace  told  the  doctor,  that  he  was  looking  over  his  sermons,  with  a 
design  to  print  some  of  them :  '  For,'  said  his  grace,  '  when  a  man  has  a 
little  reputation  for  preaching,  they  will  be  printing  them,  when  he  is  dead.' 
The  doctor  telling  him  he  was  glad  his  grace  had  preserved  his  sermons; 
because  he  thought  his  grace  had  preached  from  short  notes  only;  the 
archbishop  replied, '  he  had  always  written  every  word,  before  he  preached 
it ;  but  used  to  get  it  by  heart,  till  he  found  it  heated  his  head,  a  day  or  two 
before ;  and  after  that,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  off.' 

'*  The  same  Dr.  Maynard  also  told  me,  that  Dr.  Wake,  at  the  same  time 
preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  one  day  told  him,  he  was  resolved  to  preach  no 
longer  without  book  ;  *  for  every  body  has  now  left  it  off,  even  Dr. 
Tillotson.' " 
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rdigion.  When  he  saw  that  popery  was  at  the  root  of  this,  and 
that  the  design  seemed  to  be  laid,  to  make  us  first  atheists,  that 
we  might  be  the  more  easily  made  papists,  and  that  many  did 
not  stick  to  own,  that  we  could  have  no  certainty  for  the  Christian 
fiuth,  unless  we  believed  the  infaUibility  of  the  church ;  this  gave 
lum  a  deep  and  just  indignation.  It  was  such  a  betraying  of  the 
eaose  of  Ood,  rather  than  not  to  gain  their  own,  that  in  this  the 
Coimdation  was  laid  of  his  great  zeal  against  popery.  This  drew 
his  studies  for  some  years  much  that  way.  He  looked  on  the 
whole  complex  of  popery  as  such  a  corruption  of  the  whole  design 
of  Christianity,  that  he  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  to  set 
himself  against  it,  with  the  zeal  and  courage  which  became  that 
cause,  and  was  necessary  for  those  times.  He  thought  the 
idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  church  of  Some  did  enervate 
tme  piety  and  morality ;  and  that  their  cruelty  was  such  a  con- 
tmdiction  to  the  meekness  of  Christ,  and  to  that  love  and  charity 
iriiich  he  made  the  character  and  distinction  of  his  disciples  and 
followers,  that  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  except  a  good 
oonscienoe,  in  a  cause  for  which  he  had  resolved,  if  it  should 
eome  to  extremities,  to  become  a  sacrifice  himself. 

^*  His  enemies  soon  saw  how  much  he  stood  in  their  way,  and 
were  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  calunmy,  to  disable  him  from 
opposing  them  with  that  great  success  which  his  writings  and 
sermons  had  on  the  nation.  His  life  was  too  pure  in  all  the  parts 
of  it,  to  give  them  a  pretence  to  attempt  on  that.  So  regular  a 
piety,  such  an  unblemished  probity,  and  so  extensive  and  tender 
a  charity,  together  with  his  great  and  constant  labours,  both  in 
private  and  public,  set  him  above  reproach.  That  honourable 
society '  which  treated  him  always  with  so  particular  a  respect, 
and  so  generous  a  kindness,  and  this  great  city,  not  only  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place,  which  was  so  long  happy  in  him, 
but  the  whole  extent  of  it,  knew  him  too  well,  and  esteemed  him 
too  much,  for  those  his  enemies  to  adventure  on  the  common  arts 
of  defaming :  subtie  methods  were  to  be  used,  since  his  virtue  was 
too  exemplary  to  be  soiled  in  the  ordinary  way. 

^^  His  endeavouring  to  make  out  every  thing  in  religion  from 
clear  and  plain  principles,  and  with  a  fulness  of  demonstrative 
proof,  was  laid  hold  on  to  make  him  pass  for  one  that  could 
believe  nothing  that  lay  beyond  the  compass  of  human  reason : 

['  lincolnVinn.] 
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and  his  tender  method  of  treating  with  dissenters,  his  endeavoors 
to  extinguish  that  fire,  and  to  unite  us  among  ourselves,  against 
those  who  understood  their  own  interest  well,  and  pursued  it 
closely,  inflaming  our  differences,  and  engaging  us  into  violent 
animosities,  while  they  shifted  sides,  and  still  gained  ground, 
whether  in  the  methods  of  toleration,  or  of  a  strict  execution  of 
penal  laws,  as  it  might  serve  their  ends ;  those  calm  and  wise 
designs  of  his,  I  say,  were  represented  as  a  want  of  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  church,  and  an  inclination  towards  those  who  de- 
parted from  it.  But  how  unhappily  successful  soever  they  might 
be,  in  infusing  those  jealousies  of  him,  into  some  warm  and 
unwary  men,  he  still  went  on  in  his  own  way.  He  would  neither 
depart  from  his  moderation,  nor  take  pains  to  cover  himself  from 
so  false  an  imputation.  He  thought  the  openness  of  his  temper, 
the  course  of  his  life,  his  sincerity,  and  the  visible  effects  of  his 
labours,  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  turn  the  greatest  part 
of  this  vast  city  to  a  hearty  love  of  the  church,  and  a  firm 
adhering  to  the  communion  of  it,  in  which  no  man  was  ever 
more  eminently  distinguished  than  he  was :  he  thought,  I  say, 
that  constant  zeal  with  which  he  had  always  served  such  as  came 
to  labour  in  this  great  city,  and  by  which  he  had  been  so  singu- 
larly useful  to  them ;  he  thought  the  great  change  that  had  been 
made  in  bringing  men^s  minds  off  from  many  wild  opinions,  to 
sober  and  steady  principles,  and  that  in  so  prudent  a  manner, 
that  things  were  done  without  men'^s  perceiving  it,  or  being  either 
startled  or  fretted  by  the  peevishness  which  is  raised  and  kept  up 
by  contradiction  or  disputing,  in  which,  without  derogating  from 
other  men''s  labours,  no  man  had  a  larger  share  than  himself; 
upon  all  these  reasons,  I  say,  he  thought  that  his  conduct  needed 
no  apology,  but  that  it  was  above  it. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  church,  anger  upon  those  heads 
was  both  more  in  fashion,  and  seemed  more  excusable;  men 
coming  then  out  of  the  injustice  and  violence  by  which  they  had 
been  so  long  ill  used,  and  were  so  much  provoked ;  yet  neither 
that,  nor  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  while  he  needed  supports, 
and  saw  what  was  the  shortest  way  to  arrive  at  them,  could  make 
him  change  his  strain. 

"  His  life  was  not  only  free  from  blemishes,  which  is  but  a  low 
size  of  commendation ;  it  shined  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  In  his 
domestic  relations,  in  his  friendships,  in  the  whole  commerce  of 
business,  he  was  always  a  pattern,  easy  and  humble,  frank  and 
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open,  tender-hearted  and  bountiful,  kind  and  obliging,  in  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  smallest  matters.  A  decent  but  grave 
cheerfulness  made  his  conversation  as  lively  and  agreeable,  as  it 
was  useful  and  instructing :  he  was  ever  in  good  humour,  always 
the  same,  both  accessible  and  affable:  he  heard  every  thing 
patiently :  was  neither  apt  to  mistake  nor  to  suspect :  his  own 
great  candour  disposing  him  to  put  the  best  constructions,  and  to 
judge  the  most  favourably  of  all  persons  and  things.  He  passed 
over  many  injuries,  and  was  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  greatest, 
and  to  do  all  good  offices  even  to  those  who  had  used  him 
very  ill.  He  was  never  imperious  nor  assuming  :  and  though  he 
had  a  superior  judgment  to  most  men,  yet  he  never  dictated  to 
others.  Few  men  had  observed  human  nature  more  carefully, 
could  judge  better,  and  make  larger  allowances  for  the  frailties  of 
mankind  than  he  did.  He  lived  in  a  due  neglect  of  his  person, 
and  contempt  of  pleasure,  but  never  affected  pompous  severities. 
He  despised  wealth,  but  as  it  furnished  iiim  for  charity,  in  which 
he  waa  both  liberal  and  judicious. 

^^  Thus  his  course  in  the  private  virtues  and  capacities  of  a 
Christian  was  of  a  sublime  pitch :  his  temper  had  made  him  inca- 
pable of  the  practices  either  of  craft  or  violence. 

^^  In  his  function,  he  was  a  constant  preacher,  and  diligent  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  duty :  for  though  he  had  no  care  of  souls 
upon  him,  yet  few  that  had,  laboured  so  painfully  as  he  did ;  in 
visiting  the  sick,  in  comforting  the  afflicted,  and  in  settling  such 
as  were  either  shaken  in  their  opinions,  or  troubled  in  mind.  He 
had  a  great  compass  in  learning :  what  he  knew,  he  had  so  per- 
fectly digested,  that  he  was  truly  the  master  of  it.  But  the 
largeness  of  his  genius,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
carried  him  much  farther,  than  the  leisure  that  he  had  enjoyed 
for  study,  seemed  to  furnish  him  :  for  he  could  go  a  great  way 
upon  general  hints.  Thus  he  lived,  thus  he  ran,  and  thus  he 
inished  his  course. 

^^£fe  kept  the  faith.  If  fidelity  is  meant  by  this,  no  man  made 
promises  more  unwillingly,  but  observed  them  more  religiously 
than  he  did.  The  sacred  vows  of  his  function  were  conscien- 
tiously pursued  by  him :  he  reckoned  himself  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  to  the  doing  of  good.  In  this  he  hved  ;  and 
seemed  to  live  to  no  other  end.  But  if  by  keeping  thefaith^  be  to 
l>e  understood  the  preserving  and  handing  down  the  sacred  trust 
>f  the  Christian  doctrine,  this  he  maintained  pure  and  undefiled. 

VOL.  IV.  3  A 
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Even  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  had  a  great  liveliness  of 
thought,  and  fineness  of  imagination,  he  avoided  the  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  church  with  particular  opinions,  or  an  angry 
opposition  about  more  indifferent,  or  doubtful  matters.  He  lived 
indeed  in  great  friendship  with  men  that  differed  from  him.  He 
thought  the  surest  way  to  bring  them  off  from  their  mistakes, 
was  by  gaining  upon  their  hearts  and  affections :  and  in  an  age  of 
such  great  dissolution  as  this  is,  he  judged  that  the  best  way  to 
put  a  stop  to  growing  impiety,  was  first  to  establish  the  principles 
of  natural  religion,  and  from  that  to  advance  to  the  proof  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  of  the  Scriptures:  which  being  once 
solidly  done,  would  soon  settle  all  other  things.  Therefore  he 
was  ia  great  doubt,  whether  the  surest  way  to  persuade  the 
world  to  the  belief  of  the  sublime  truths  that  are  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  concerning  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  was  to  enter 
much  into  the  discussing  of  those  mysteries.  He  feared  that  an 
indiscreet  dwelling  and  descanting  upon  those  things,  might  do 
more  hurt  tlian  good.  He  thought  the  maintaining  these  doc- 
trines as  they  are  proposed  in  the  Scriptures,  without  entering 
too  much  into  explanations  or  controversies,  would  be  the  most 
effectual  way  to  preserve  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  them,  and 
to  fix  them  in  men''s  belief.  But  when  he  was  desired  by  some, 
and  provoked  by  others,  and  saw  just  occasions  moving  him  to  it, 
he  asserted  those  great  mysteries  with  that  strength  and  clear- 
ness, that  was  his  peculiar  talent.  He  thought  the  less  men  s 
consciences  were  entangled,  and  the  less  the  communion  of  the 
church  was  clogged  with  disputable  opinions  or  practices,  the 
world  would  be  the  happier,  consciences  the  freer,  and  the  church 
the  quieter.  He  made  the  Scriptures  the  measure  of  his  faith, 
and  the  chief  subject  of  all  his  meditations. 

"  He  indeed  judged  that  the  great  design  of  Christianity  was 
the  reforming  menu's  natures,  and  governing  their  actions,  the 
restraining  their  appetites  and  passions,  the  softening  their  tem- 
pers, and  sweetening  their  humours,  the  composing  their  affec- 
tions, and  the  raising  their  minds  above  the  interests  and  follies 
of  this  present  world,  to  the  hope  and  pursuit  of  endless  blessed- 
ness :  and  he  considered  the  whole  Christian  doctrine  as  a  system 
of  principles,  all  tending  to  this.  He  looked  on  men'^s  contending 
about  lesser  matters,  or  about  subtleties  relating  to  those  that 
are  greater,  as  one  of  the  chief  practices  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
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neas,  to  defeat  the  true  ends  for  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into 
the  world ;  and  that  they  did  lead  men  into  much  dry  and  angry 
wori^  who  while  theywere  hot  in  the  making  parties,  and  settling 
0|iimoii8)  became  so  much  the  slacker  in  those  great  duties,  which 
were  chiefly  designed  by  the  Christian  doctrine. 

**  I  have  now  viewed  him  in  this  light,  in  which  St.  Paul  does 
here  view  himself,  and  have  considered  how  much  of  that  cha- 
racter belonged  to  him.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  went 
over  these  things  often  in  his  own  thoughts,  with  the  same  pros- 
pect that  St.  Paul  Had :  for  though  he  seemed  not  to  apprehend 
thai  death  was  so  near  him,  as  it  proved  to  be,  yet  he  thought  it 
was  not  far  from  him.  He  spoke  often  of  it  as  that  which  he  was 
longing  for,  and  which  he  would  welcome  with  joy.**' 

We  see  that  this  is  but  a  summary  view  of  this  great  man, 
mnd  such  a  one  as  carries  with  it  all  the  marks  of  truth,  candour, 
and  sincerity.  If  we  should  add  the  character  which  others,  less 
suspected  by  some  of  partiality  than  the  foregoing  author,  give, 
we  shall  find  that  they  exceed  what  his  friend  had  said.  Dean 
Sherlock,  speaking  of  the  great  and  noble  designs  queen  Mary  * 
had  formed  to  promote  true  religion,  and  the  service  of  the 
ehurch  of  England,  could  not  help  upon  this  occasion  giving  a 
just  encomium  upon  the  archbishop  in  the  following  manner :  '^  I 
have^  (says  he)  '^reason  to  say  tbdis  from  those  frequent  intima- 
tions I  have  had  from  our  late  admirable  primate,  who  had  great 
dedgns  himself  to  serve  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  church  of 
England,  in  its  truest  interests ;  and  had  inspired  their  majes- 
ties and  particularly  the  queen,  who  had  more  leisure  for  such 
thoughts,  with  the  same  great  and  pious  designs.  It  may  be  no 
churchman  ever  had,  and  I  am  sure,  not  more  deservedly,  a 
grreater  interest  in  his  prince's  favour ' ;  and  the  great  use  he 
made  of  it  was  to  do  public  service  to  religion,  and  whatever  some 
men  might  suspect,  to  the  church  of  England,  though  it  may  be 
not  perfectly  in  their  way ;  and  the  greatest  fault  I  knew  he  had. 
was  that  some  envious  and  ambitious  men  could  not  bear  his 

ft 

[■  See  hiB  Sennon  preached  at  the  Temple  on  the  Queen's  death.] 
•  Hi$  yrince's  favour.']  "  When  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  archbishop's  son-in-law, 
piefented  a  volume  of  his  father's  sermons  to  the  king,  his  mnjesty  said  to 
him, '  I  have  read  all  your  father's  works,  and  I  will  read  this.  He  was 
the  best  man  that  ever  I  knew,  and  the  best  friend  that  ever  I  had.'  Which 
words  the  king  always  repeated  upon  every  like  occasion."  MS.  notes, 
before  died. 
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greatness,  which  he  himself  never  courted,  nay,  which  he  indus- 
triously avoided.  Before  this,  all  England  knew,  and  owned  his 
worth :  and  had  it  been  put  to  the  poll,  there  had  been  vast  odds 
on  his  side,  that  he  would  have  been  voted  into  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury ;  for  no  man  had  ever  a  clearer  and  brighter  reason,  a 
truer  judgment,  or  more  easy  and  happy  expression,  nor  a  more 
inflexible  fearless  honesty.  He  was  a  true  and  hearty  friend 
wherever  he  professed  to  be  so ;  though  he  had  many  enemies  at 
last,  he  took  care  to  make  none ;  he  was  obliging  to  all  men ; 
and  though  he  could  not  easily  part  with  a  friend,  he  could  easily 
forgive  an  enemy.  But  I  cannot  give  you  the  character  of  this 
great  man  now ;  what  I  have  already  said,  I  confess,  is  an  excur- 
sion, which  I  hope  you  will  pardon,  to  the  passion  of  an  old 
friend;  and  learn  from  two  great  examples,  that  neither  the 
greatest  innocence,  virtue,  or  merit,  can  defend  either  crowned  or 
mitred  heads  from  the  lash  of  spiteful  and  envenomed  tongues.^ 
Thus  far  dean  Sherlock. — Another  friend  says  of  him ;  "  When 
he  was  importuned  to  use  his  interest  with  great  men  for  his 
friends,  upon  any  vacancies  of  preferment  in  their  gift,  he  would 
sometimes  desire  to  be  excused  from  it,  telling  them  that  he  had 
often  paid  dear  for  such  favours,  since  he  had  been  forced  m 
return,  and  upon  their  request,  to  give  livings  to  others,  which 
were  of  double  or  treble  value  to  those  he  had  obtained  from 
them,  and  yet  this  could  not  be  avoided ;  and  therefore  he  in- 
treated  those  who  had  expectations  from  him,  patiently  to  wait 
till  preferments  fell,  which  were  in  his  own  gift,  and  disposal.^^ 

Not  to  add  the  many  panegyrics  upon  him  from  printed  books, 
I  cannot  pass  by  one  from  a  manuscript  diary  of  a  late  learned 
and  pious  divine,  because  there  is  a  particular  in  it  which  must 
arise  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  bishop  Tillotson. — "He 
taught','**  says  he,  "by  his  sermons,  more  ministers  to  preach 
well,  and  more  people  to  live  well,  than  any  other  man  since  the 
apostles'*  days ;  he  was  the  ornament  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
glory  of  his  function ;  in  the  pulpit  another  Chrysostom,  and 
in  the  episcopal  chair  a  second  Oranmer.  He  was  so  exceeding 
charitable,  that  while  in  a  private  station,  he  always  laid  aside 
two-tenths  of  his  income  for  charitable  uses.'*' 

Of  his  grace's  writings,  one  volume  in  folio,  consisting  of  fifly- 

7  He  taught.]  See  Life  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  William  BurkU,  M.A,  Vicar  and 
Lecturer  of  Dedham,  by  Nath.  Parkhurst,  M.A.  London,  1704.  8vo.  p.  32. 
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two  sermons,  and  the  Bute  o/Faith^  were  published  in  his  life- 
time, and  corrected  by  his  own  hand.  Those  which  came  abroad 
after  his  death  from  his  chaplain  Dr.  Barker,  make  two  volumes 
in  folio,  the  value  of  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  price  of 
the  copy,  being  two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  former.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only  legacy  he  left  to  his 
famfly,  his  extensive  charity  consuming  his  yearly  revenues  as 
constantly  as  they  came  into  his  hands.  If  charity  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  true  disciple,  surely  he  who  exhausted  all  he  had  in 
the  noblest  manner,  and  trusted  in  Providence  for  the  future  sup- 
port of  his  own  family,  deserves  that  name  more  truly,  than  any 
in  these  late  corrupted  ages  can  pretend  to.  But  the  God,  whom 
he  served  in  the  strictness  of  the  letter  of  the  commandment,  suf- 
fered not  them  to  want ;  the  royal  bounty  exerting  itself  to  his 
widow,  as  I  find  in  the  two  following  grants,  taken  from  the  ori- 
ginal records  in  the  office  of  the  Bolls  in  Chancery-lane ;  viz. 

Anno  7®  Guliel.  Tertii. 

^*  The  king  (May  2)  granteth  unto  Elizabeth  Tillotson,  widow, 
and  relict  of  John,  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  annuity  of 
4002.  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life.^' 

Anno  W  Guliel.  Tertii. 

''The  king  (August  18th)  granteth  unto  Elizabeth  Tillotson, 
relict  of  archbishop  Tillotson,  2002.  per  annum,  as  an  addition  to 
her  annuity  of  4002.  per  annum,  granted  to  her  by  letters  patent, 
dated  May  2,  1695.'' 


As  to  the  family  of  the  archbishop,  all  that  we  can  learn  of 
them  is,  that  his  lady  was  the  daughter  *  of  Dr.  French,  whose 
widow  bishop  Wilkins  married :  that  he  himself  mentions  the  loss 
of  his  only  daughter,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hunt ;  and  that  she  was 
married  to  James  Chadwick,  esq.  to  whom  bishop  Williams  dedi- 
cates his  Vindication  of  his  grace's  sermons  from  the  charge  of 
Socinianism. 

'  WoM  the  daugkierJ]  '*l  have  often  heard  it  pleasantly  related,  that 
when  Dr.  Wilkins  proposed  Dr.  Tillotson  to  his  daughter,  upon  her  de- 
siring to  be  excused,  her  father  said  to  her,  '  Betty,  you  shall  have  him, 
for  he  is  the  best  polemical  divine  this  day  in  England.*"  MS.  notes, 
bef(»e  cited. 
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Thus  much  could  we  collect  of  this  great  man,  which  though 
but  imperfect,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  supplied  us  with  some 
memoirs,  and  promising  us  many  more,  dying  while  this  work  was 
in  hand ;  but  if  any  one  can  give  us  any  further  notices  of  any 
thing  that  relates  to  him,  we  shall  hereafter  insert  them  with  all 
due  acknowledgment  and  gratitude. 
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,  Cranmer*8,  ii.  298,  Cromwell. 

,  MathewB*8,  ii.  299,  Cromwell. 

,  king  Jameses,  iv.  418,  Sanderson. 

,  Protestant,  Ward^s  errata  of  the,  iii. 


383,  n.,  Gilpin. 

,  EfMmus^s  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  See  Enumus, 

Bilney,  Thomas,  Life,  ii.  1 — 42 ;  Bilney  and 
Latimer,  3,  do. 

Bishops*  book,  the ;  See  Necenary  Doctrine. 

Bishops  and  bishoprics,  appointment,  pa- 
tronage, &C.  of.  i.  119 — 27,  Inett,  and 
n.;  133,  do.;  Id4,  5,  do.;  kinn  do  not 
maJbe,  bat  only  pUuXy  i.  64,  5,  Inett ; 
124—6,  n.  do. 

,  elections  of,  b^  deans  and  chapters ; 

See  Capitular  Eleci%on$. 

their  investiture,  i.  33—5,  Inett, 


and  n. ;  134,  5,  do. 

their  votes   in    parliament  taken 


away,  iv.  316,  17,  Hall. 

-,  Cranmer^B,  Bonner^s,  &c.  commis- 


sions for.  from  K.  Henry  YIII.  ii.  296, 7, 
Cromwell,  and  n. ;  379,  80,  n.  Hooner. 
impeachment  of,  in   1640,  1,  iv. 


307,  n.  Hall. 

>^  bill  to  deprive  them  of  judicial  and 


civil  functions,  HalVs  speech  thereon,  iv. 
305—7,  n.  HaU  ;  progress  of  the  bill,  307, 
do.  protestors  asainst,  309,  do. 
Blackstone,  sir  Wm.,  Quoted  in  n. ;  Pro- 
vison,  statute  of,  i.  i45,  Inett;  heresy, 
punishable  with  burning,  by  common  law 
of  Enffland,  222,  n.  Wickliffe;  heresy, 
what,  225,  6,  n.  do. ;  heretics,  burning  of, 
ii.  331,  n.  Rogers. 


Blessing  of  children,  by  their  parents,  ii.  73, 
More,  and  n.;  iv.  182,  Ferrar;  189,  90, 
do.  and  n. 

Blood  of  Hailes ;  See  Hailes. 

Blunt,  Rev.  I.  J.,  his  history  of  the  Re- 
formation, commended,  i.  34,  n.  Inett. 

Boleyn,  Anne,i.498— 500,  Wolsey;  Tindall's 
Obedience  of  a  Christian,  lady  Anne,  and 
Mr.  Zouch,  ii.  199—201,  Tindall,  and  n. 

,  Anne,  Henry  Vlllth's  jmssion  for, 

i.  500,  n.  Wolsey. 

Bollandus^s  Acta  Sanctorum^  account  of,  iv. 
528,  n.  Hale. 

Bonner,  bishou ;  Wolsey's  cross  falls  on  his 
head,  i.  63o,  Wolsey;  made  bishop  of 
London,  ii.  295,  Cromwell ;  Bonner^s  mo- 
ther and  Ridley,  iii.  6 — 8,  Ridley;  Bon- 
ner and  Cranmer,  253,  4,  Cranmer;  his 
iniunctions,  quoted  in  n.  ii.  191,  Tindall. 

Books,  deamess,  scarcity,  &c.  of,  i.  409 — 11, 
Supplemental^  Extracts,  and  n. ;  Refor- 
mers*, seizure,  &c.  of,  i.  418,  19,  Supple- 
mentary Extracts,  and  n. ;  by  order  of 
Wolsey,  663,  Wolsey;  Wickliffe's,  227, 
8,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  253.  n.  do. ;  Arun- 
deVs  constitution  against,  256,  do.,  and  n. ; 
356,  Cobham. 

Boston,  town  of,  their  pardons,  ii.  223 — 9, 
Cromwell. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  and  Sanderson,  iv.  468, 
Sanderson ;  486,  7,  do. 

Bradford,  John,  the  martyr,  ii.  420,  421, 
Taylor;  Free-will-men,  Bradford,  and 
Ridley,  iii.  65 — T,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  his 
restitution,  after  hearing  LAtimer  preach, 
ii.  543,  n.  Latimer. 

Bridges  (Bruges^,  Thomas  of,  some  account 
of,  iii.  15,  n.  Ridley. 

Bristowe^s  motives  to  the  Catholic  &ith, 
quoted  in  n. ;  the  primitive  ages  much 
more  devout  Uian  the  modem,  and  how? 
i.  153,  Bentley;  Papists,  when  leave  off 
fi-equenting  tne  Protestant  service,  iii. 
32d^ — 7;  Jewel ;  Golden  Legend,  miracles, 
&c.  426,  7,  Gilpin. 

British  Church ;  See  Churchy  Britiaih. 

Broughton,  Hugh,  iii.  434,  5,  Gilpin. 

Browne,  Robert,  and  the  Brown  ists,  iii. 
546—50,  Hooker,  and  n. ;  598,  Whiteifl ; 
returns  to  the  Church  of  England,  599, 
600,  do.  and  n. 

Bryan,  le  county,  notice  of,  i.  526,  n.  Wolsey. 

,  (papal,)  origin  of  the  term,  i.  553,  n. 

Wolsey. 

of  P.  Pius  V.  acainst  Q.  Elizabeth,  iii. 

324 — 8,  Jewel,  and  n. 

Bull,  bishop,  his  variations  introduced  in 
using  the  Liturgy,  iv.  446 — 8,  Sanderson, 
and  n. 

Bulleine,  sir  Thos.,  his  dignities,  i.  498,  n. 
Wolsey. 

Bur^hlev,  lord ;  See  CeeU, 

Bundan  8  ass,  iv.  391,  Hammond,  and  n. 

Burke,  quoted  in  n. ;  investiture  of  bishops, 
i.  33,  4,  Inett 

Burnet,  bishop,  auoted  in  n.  More,  sir 
Thomas,  haa  little  learning,  ii.  92. 3,  More ; 
determined  cruelties  of  Q.  Mary  s  govern- 
ment, 418—20,  Taylor;  iii.  310,  lioun- 
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tain ;   Duraef  s,  &c.  •cheme  for  a   new 
book  of  Homilies,  iv.  462 — 4,  Sanderson. 
Batlers  and  Doleyiis,  disputes  between  these 
fiuuilies,  i.  50,  n.  Wolsey. 


C. 


Calvin,  John,  and  Calvinism ;  Calvin,  and 
the  Interim,  iii.  23,  4,  Ridley;  troubles 
at  Frankfort,  84,  n.  do. ;  vast  influence 
of,  iii.  411,  n.  Gilpin ;  iv.  422,  Sanderson ; 
God^s  will,  antecedent  and  consequent, 
iii.  472,  3,  Hooker,  and  n. ;  Calvinism, 
doctrinal  and  disciplinarian,  521 ,  n.  do. ; 
Hooker  taxed  with  hostility  to  Calvin, 
520 — 3,  n.  do.;  Luther  and  Calvin  are 
but  men,  iv.  334,  n.  Hammond ;  the  five 
points,  422,  Sanderson ;  Hooker,  Calvin, 
and  Sanderson;  sublapsarian  and  supra- 
lapsarian  wav,  481,  do.;  Calvin*s  Insti- 
tutes, 430,  I,  do.  See  also  Predestina- 
rian  Controvert^. 

Camden,  quoted  in  n.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
anecdotes  of,  ii.  112,  More. 

Canipaigne,  cardinal,  his  duplicity,  i.  554,  n. 
"Wolsey. 

Canaanites,  destruction  of  the,  iv.  631,  Ro- 
chester ;  635,  6,  do. 

Canon  Law,  general  account  of,  i.  128 — 30, 
n.  Inett;  obligation  of,  on  the  realm  of 
England,  394,  Cobham ;  opposed  to  and 
elevated  above  the  Scriptures,  ii.  193, 
Tindall,  and  n. ;  and  law  of  England, 
contradictory,  iii.  218 — ^26,  Cranmer ;  221 , 
2,  do. 

Canons,  secular,  i.  119,  20,  n.  Inett. 

Cap,  ceremony  of  puttinffofFthe,  on  receiv- 
ing letters,  1.  30o,  4.  Thorpe,  and  n. ;  at 
Cing  sentence  on  criminals,  387,  Cob- 
[,  and  n. ;  in  veneration  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Eucharist,  ii.  321,  2,  Ro- 
gers, and  n. 

Capitular  elections,  i.  36,  Inett,  and  n. ; 
100—3,  do. ;  118—24,  do.,  and  n. 

Card  Sermon,  Latimer's ;  See  Sermons. 

Cardinals,  mischief  done  by,  wherever  they 
come,  i.  570,  Wolsey,  and  n. 

Carleton,  bishop,  his  life  of  Gilpin,  iii.  375 
—440. 

Cartwriffht,  Thomas,  and  subscription  to 
the  39  Articles,  iii.  357,  8,  Jewel;  Cart- 
wright  and  Gilpin,  410,  Gilpin;  Cart- 
wright  and  Whitgift,  498—^1,  Hooker; 
general  account  of,  567 — 74,  Whitffift ; 
inclines  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 597,  8,  Whitgift ;  599—601,  ditto, 
and  n. 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  quoted  in  n.,  de  Libertate 
fk^lesiastica,  i.  49,  Inett. 

Catechizing,  im|)ortancc,  uscfiilness,  &c.  of 
Usher's  method,  i.  438,  9,  n.  Colet;  iii. 
53,  Ridley;  K.  James's  directions  for, 
661,  2,  Donne,  and  n. ;  diligence  in,  iv. 
38,  9,  Herbert;  41,  do.;  338--40,  Ham- 
mond, and  n. ;  497,  Baxter ;  neglect  of, 
during  the  usurpation,  iv.  340,  n.  Ham- 
mond. 


Catechism  of  K.  Edward  VL,  iii.  194,  n. 

Cranmer. 
,  Cranmer*8  Short  Instruction,  ii. 

422,  n.  Taylor. 

-,  Hammond's  Practical,  iv.  343, 4, 


Hammond. 

"  Catholic,  the,"  title  of,  iii.  216,  n.  Cran- 
mer. 

Cecil,  lord  Bui^^hley.  letter  of  rebuke  to, 
from  Cranmer,  iii.  160,  n.  Cranmer. 

Celibacy,  vows  of,  iv.  255,  Ferrar,  and 
n. 

Challenges  to  the  Papists,  Jewera,  iii.  350, 1, 
Jewel ;  Montague's,  351,  2,  n.  do. ;  Bar- 
low*s,  352,  n.  do. 

Chastity,  vow  of,  iv.  255,  n.  Ferrar. 

Chastillion,  lord,  aids  the  Lutherans,  iii.  42, 
n.  Ridley. 

Charies  I.,  K.,  his  Icon  BasOiki,  iv.  449, 
Sanderson;  at  Little  Gidding,  1633,  iv. 
198,  9,  Ferrar;  in  1646, 202-4,  do. ;  in 
1642,  243—6,  do.;  K.  Charles  and  the 
Ferrar  Harmonies,  1631,  221—39,  do. 

Chaucer,  GeoSrey,  and  John  Gower,  in- 
fluence of  in  the  Reformation,  i.  414—16, 
Supplementary  Extracts. 

,  quoted  in  n.;  pilgrims  to  Canter- 
bury, i.  311,  12,  Thorpe. 

Cheke,  sir  John,  quotea  in  n. ;  hard  ca»e 
of  the  married  clergy  under  Q.  Marr,  ii. 
317,  Rogers ;  apostasy  lamentable  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  under  Q.  Mary,  iii. 
115^-17,  n.  Ridley. 

Cholmley,  sir  Roger,  notice  of,  iii.  23,  4,  d. 
Ridlejr. 

Christ's  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  See 
Presence^  real. 

Christmas-day,  debates  respccUng  its  ob- 
servance, iv.  37,  8,  Herbert,  and  n. ;  iu 
observance  by  sir  Matthew  Hale,  566,  7, 
Hale. 

Christopherson,  bishop,  quoted  in  n. ;  divine 
service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  i.  149,  50, 
Bentley ;  Thou,  Lord,  hast  deceived  us, 
288,  9.  Thorpe;  Christ's  cross,  3H6,  Cob- 
ham  ;  babbhng  sir  Johns,  392,  do. ;  The 
Lord,  our  Lord,  ii.  83,  More;  ministers, 
notprie8ts,ii. 599,600, Latimer;  portraits 
of  K.  Edward  VL,  iii.  13,  14,  Ridley; 
insubordination  of  Protestant  children, 
servants,  &c.  562 — 4,  n.  Whitgift;  the 
king's  arms  in  churches,  233,  Cranmer; 
pi-ayer  in  an  unknown  tongue,  better  than 
m  a  known,  94 — 6,  Ridley. 

Church,  the,  nature  and  incidents  of,  i. 
268 — 71,  Thorpe  ;  militant  and  triumph- 
ant, 292,  3,  do.;  threefold  division  of, 
361—3,  Cobham,  and  n. ;  377,  8,  do. ; 
marks  of,  iii.  36,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  pros- 
perity, no  mark  of,  ii.  333,  4,  Rogers ; 
339—47,  do. ;  visible  and  invisible,  i. 
269,  70,  n.  Thorpe ;  iii.  38,  Ridley ;  visi- 
bility and  perpetuitv  of;  Usher,  Abbot, 
&c.  i V.  299—301 ,  Hall,  and  n. ;  infallibility 
alleged,  i.  1.S5,  Bentley ;  269,  70,  Thorpe, 
and  n.;  ii.  603,  4,  Latimer;  iii.  33—7. 
Ridley;  unity  of,  ii.  555,  Latimer. 

Church  and  state,  one  body,  i.  244,  Wick 
lifle. 
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Churches,  national,  i.  69—76,  Inett ;  122, 3, 

n.  do. ;  133,  do. ;  137,  do. 
Church,  a  pariiamentary,  i.  21,  Inett;  iy. 

678,  9,  Tillotaon. 
— ■ ,  to  believe  ihe^  and  to  believe  in  the, 

i.  376,  7)  Cobham,  and  n. 

establishments,  uses,  &c.  of,  i.  60, 


Inett  ;  62—9,  do. ;  122-4,  n.  do. 

,  the,  its  independence,  limits,  &c.  of. 


L  64—79,  Inett. 
—  mu8ic,organs,&c.i.  313—16,  Tbo: 


and  n. ;  Donne,  at  St.  PauVs,  iii.  6o6, 
Donne;  cathedral,  &c.  music,  iv.  12, 13, 
Herbert ;  40,  do. 

property,  conditional,  i.  207, 8,  Wick- 


liffc,  andf  n. 

,  designs  against;    spoliation, 

&c.  of,  i.  160,  1,  Bentley;  W)l— 603, 
Wolsey ;  Ridlej^s  resistance  to,  iii.  83, 4, 
Ridley,  and  n. ;  Cranmer*s  and  Ridley ^s, 
n.  147,  8,  Cranmer;  158 — 161,  Cranmer, 
and  n. ;  SoltxU  Ecdeski^  370,  1,  Jewel, 
and  n. ;  389—91,  Gilpin,  and  n. ;  Whit- 
gifi,  E.  of  Leicester,  and  Q.  Elizabeth,  393 
— T^  Hooker,  and  n.  See  also  Monatterie$^ 
dusolution  of. 

conceilments,  iv.  289,  90,  Hall,  and 


n.    See  also  Sacrueffe. 

-,  restitution  of,  iv.  185 — 7,  Fer- 


rar,  and  n.    See  also  ImpropriaUoHS  First- 

fintUs. 
Church,  the  British ;    no  dependence   on 

Rome,  i.  4, 5,  Inett ;  18,  19,  do.  and  n. ; 

132,  do. 
Church,  the  Anglican,  i.  4 — ^28,  Inett;  132 

— 46,  do. 
,  the  Gallican,  i.  9,  Inett;  11,  12, 

do ;  iii.  130.  Cranmer. 

of  England,  its  moderation,  iv.  693, 4, 


Tillotson. 

of  Rome,  appeals  to ;  See  Appeaii. 

-,  wnether  a  true  Church,  iii. 


510,  Hooker;  515,  do. ;  iv.  300,  n.  HaU. 
-,  its  alleged  infallibility,  i. 


155;  Bentley;  269,  70,  Thorpe,  and  n. ; 
ii.  o03,  4,  I^timer,  and  n. 

-,  its    usurped   power  may 


lawfully  be  cast  off,  i.  24, 5,  Inett,  and  n. ; 
iii.  21d— 21,  Cranmer,  and  n. 

,  schisms  in,  i.  29,  Inett, 


and  n.;   123,' do.;  209— 1 1,'  wlckliffe.' 
and  n.    See  also  Popery. 

Civil  Law  ;  See  Law^  Civil. 

Clarendon,  statutes  of,  i.  51,  2,  Inett, 
andn. 

Clergy,  exemption  of,  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
i.  36—^,  Inett,  and  n. ;  a9 — 76,  do., 
and  n. ;  142,  3,  do. ;  Venice  and  Father 
Paul,  iv.  87,  8,  Wotton. 

,  maintenance  of,  iv.  643,  4,  Ro- 
chester. 

-,  pomp,  luxury,  &c.  of,  i.  491,  2, 


Wolsey,  and  n. ;   4r)3,  do.,  and  n. ;   ii. 
3,  4,  Bilney,  and  n. 

-,  of  noble  families,  expediency  of,  iv. 


19,  Herbert,  and  n. 

,  not  to  preach  without  licence  of  the 


bishop,  i.  283 — 92,  Thorpe,  and  n. 

-,  unlawful  commanas  of,  whether  to 


be  obeyed,  i.  288 — 90,  Thorpe,  and  n. ; 

333,  do.,  and  n. ;  iii.  112,  n.  Ridley. 
Cleivy,  under  oopery,  are  but  half  the  king^s 

subjects,  ii.  ^3o,  Uromwell,  and  n. 
,  ignorance  of,  i.  173,  Wick- 

liffe,  and  n. ;  li.  191,  2,  Tindall,  and  n. ; 

iii.  95,  6,  n.  Ridley;  153,  4,  Cranmer, 

and  n. 

marriages ;  See  Marriages  o/Priesis. 

,  pecuniary  exactions  from,  by  the 


popes,  i.  135,  o,  Inett,  and  n. ;    143,  4, 
do. ;  192—4,  n.  Wickliffe. 

Clinton,  ladj,  the  "  fair  Geraldine"  of  lord 
Surrey,  iii.  12,  n.  Ridlev. 

Cobham,  lord.  Life,  &c.  of,  i.  351 — 402. 

Coke,  lord  chief  justice,  quoted  in  n. ; 
the  three  estates,  iv.  310,  n.  HalL 

Cole,  Dr.  Henry,  sermon  at  Cranmer*8 
martyrdom,  iii.  271 — 4. 

Colet,  dean.  Life,  &c.  of,  i.  433—57.  Ex- 
tract from  his  Convocation  Sermon,  451 
— 455,  do. 

Collects  in  the  Church  service,  beauty,  &c. 
of,  iv.  460.  Sanderson. 

Combat,  trial  by,  i.  364,  n.  Cobham. 

Commandment,  the  second,  omission  of  in 
popish  catechisms,  &c.  ii.  17>  n.  Bilney. 

Committee  for  scandalous  ministers,  iv. 
443,  Sanderson. 

Common-place  books;  RidleyV  ii.  578, 
Latimer,  and  n. ;  JewePs,  iii.  362,  Jewel ; 
Donne*s,  689,  Donne. 

Communion  in  both  kinds ;  See  Cup  in  the 
Eucharist. 

Communion,  monthly,  iv.  336,  7*  Ham- 
mond. 

Compostclla,  St.  James  at,  pilgrimage  to,  i. 
176,  Wickliffe. 

Comprehension  of  dissenters,  projects  for,  i. 
162,  Bentley;  lord  keeper  Bridnnan*s, 
iv.  663,  4,  Hale,  and  n. ;  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  Baxter,  &c  in  1675, 687—91, 
TiUotson;  in  1689,  696—710,  do. 

Concealments  of  church-lands,  iv.  289,  90, 
Hidl,  and  n. 

Concomitancy  in  the  Eucharist,  ii.  214,  Tin- 
dall, and  n. ;  677,  Latimer ;  633,  4,  do. ; 
iii.  168,  Cranmer ;  247,  do ;  398,  9,  Gil- 
pin, and  n. 

Concubinary  priests;  See  Marriages  of 
Priests. 

Confession,  private,  to  a  priest,  i.  338 — 41, 
Thorpe;  369,  Cobham;  371,  do.;  449, 
Colet,  and  n. ;  Biinev  and  Latimer,  ii. 
30,  Bilney;  often  deferred  for  many 
years,  264,  n.  Cromwell;  Latimer  was 
Bilney's  confessor,  499,  Latimer;  how 
fiur  approved  of  in  the  Church  of  England, 
iii.  7o,  4,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  abuses  of,  ii. 
224,  5,  Cromwell,  and  n. 

Confessions  of  faith;  Wickliffe*s,i.  239—41, 
Wickliffe;  Thorpe's,  266—71,  Thorpe; 
lord  Cobham's,  3^0—4,  Cobham. 

Constance,  Council  of,  i.  248-60,  Wick- 
liffe ;  John  Huss,  &c.  406,  7,  Supplem. 
Extracts. 

Constantine*s  dotation,  venom  to  the  Church, 
i.  249,  Cobham,  and  n. 

Controversialists,  Protestant,  adduce  their 
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adveraaries*  arguments  at  full  length,  ii. 

103,  4,  More. 
ConTcnticles,  proceedings  for   supprewion 

of,  iv.  685-1-6,  Tillotson. 
Convocation  and  Parliament,  conjoint  duties 

of,  in  ecclesiastical  afihirs,  iv.  o77j  8,  Til* 

lotson. 
'  of  1536,  its  proceedings,  ii.  249 — 61, 

Cromwell. 

of  1689,  iv.  679L-B3,  Tillotson. 


Cosines,  Dr.,  Oonapirocy  for  a  pretended  R&- 
fomuxtion,  account  of,  iii.  591,  Whitgift. 

Cotton^  Abridgment  of  Records,  quoted  in 
n. ;  papal  exactions  from  the  clergy,  i. 
192—4,  n.  Wickliffe. 

Councils,  general,  the  clergy  convened  to, 
by  emperors,  kings,  &c.  i.  19,  20,  Inett; 
20,  1,  do.;  nature  and  incidents  of,  iii. 
43— -d,  Ridley ;  may  err,  and  have  erred, 
46 — 8,  do. ;  whether  they  are  above  the 
Pope,  ii.  516,  17,  Latimer;  250,  Crom- 
well; have  been  discontinued  since  the 
Reformation,  ii.  663,  n.  Latimer. 

Council  of  Tours,  i.  30,  Inett ;  32,  do. 

— ^— .  Clarendon,  i.  51, 2,  Inett ;  57.  do. 

^— ^-^  Avignon,  i.  77,  Inett 

,  4th  Lateran,  i.  111—16,  Inett. 

of  Trent,  iu.  414,  Gilpin;  102,  n. 


Ridley.     See  also  Faiths  rule  of. 

Covenant,  solemn  league  and,  iv.  308,  Hall ; 
433,  Sanderson ;  Oxford  reasons  against, 
438,  9,  do.  and  n. 

Coverdale^s  MartyiV  Letters ;  See  Martyrs^ 
Letters  of. 

Cowl,  St.  Francises,  burial  in ;  See  Fran- 
cis^ St. 

Cranmer,  archbishop,  Life,  &c.  iii.  129 — 
281 ;  speech  in  convocation,  1537,  ii. 
252,  3,  Cromwell;  noble  resistances  to 
K.  Henry  VIH.  ii.  285,  6,  n.  Cromwell ; 
his  poverty,  iii.  160,  and  n.  Cranmer; 
his  opposition  to  the  act  of  six  Articles, 
iii.  168 — ^71,  Cranmer;  his  pre-eminent 
services  in  the  Reformation,  195 — 7,  do. 
and  n. ;  whether  ever  a  Lutheran  in  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  234,  5, 
Cranmer,  and  n. ;  enlightened  by  Ridlov 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  192,  d, 
Cranmer,  and  n. ;  his  book  on  the 
Eucharist,  20,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  his  and 
Ridley's,  &c.  disputations  at  Oxford,  ii. 
548 — 616,  Latimer. 

y  quoted  in  n. ;  reading 

the  Bible  in  churches,  during  the  Church 
service,  iii.  564,  Whitgift. 

Cranmer's,  George,  letter  to  Hooker,  iii. 
540—3,  Hooker. 

Cromwell,  lord.  Life,  &c.  ii.  219—302; 
Wolsey's  servant,  i.  588 — 93,  Wolscy; 
606—10,  do. ;  614—16,  do. ;  ii.  286,  7, 
Cromwell,  and  n. 

,  Oliver,  declaration  of  restraint, 

&c.  asainst  the  episcopal  clergy  (1655), 
iv.  356,  7,  Hammond,  and  n. ;  Baxter  and 
Cromwell,  491,  Baxter;  Cromwell  and 
sir  Matthew  Hale,  543—46,  Hale. 

Cross  of  Christ,  reliques,  worship,  &c.  of,  i. 
176— 8,  Wickliflfe ;  383— 6,Cobham,and 
n. ;  588,  Wolscy. 


Cross,  SuPaura,  sermoDS  at;  Shanammite*9 
house,  &c. ;  iii.  471, 2,  Hooker,  and  n. 

Croydon,  Whitgift*s  hospital  at,  lit  497,  8, 
Hooker;  623,  Whitgift. 

Crusade,  nature  and  incidents  of,  i.  78,  Inett, 
and  n. :  against  England,  87—^1,  do. ;  K. 
John,  105,  do.;  151— 3,Bentley;  176—9, 
Wickliffe;  383,  4,  n.  Cobham. 

Cup  in  the  Eucharist,  denial  of  to  the  laity, 
i.  159,  BenUey;  ii.  563,  Latimer;  633,4, 
do.;  iiL  93,  n.  Ridley;  225,  Cranmer; 
246— fi,  do. 

Curse,  the  greater  and  the  less,  i.  218 — ^21, 
Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  318,  Thorpe,  and  n. 


D. 


Dancb  of  Death,  i.  473,  n.  Wolscy. 
Danvers,  sir  John,  a  Parliamentarian,  some 

account  of,  iv.  8,  n.  Herbert. 
Day,  bishop,  case  of,  ii.  349,  n.  Rogers. 
,  methods  of  pacing  the ;  bishop  HalFs, 

iv.  291,  2,  n.  UaU;  sir  Matthew  Hale>, 

538,  9,  Hale. 
Dead,  prayer  for  the;  See  Prayer. 
Deadly    feuds,  iii.    89,  Ridley;    407,   n. 

GQpin ;  578,  Whitgia 
Death,  presses  of,  iv.  615, 16,  Rochester. 
Death-bed  Scenes  and  Pastoral  Conversa- 
tions, commended,  iv.  674,  n.  Rochester. 
DecreUls,  the  publication,  &c  ol  i.  128— 

30,  n.  Inett. 
Defender  of  the  faith,  king*a  tide,  ii.  478, 

Latimer,  and  n. ;  iii.  216,  Cranmer,  and  n. 
,  Leo  X.'s  bull  to 

Henry  VIII.   preserved   in   the    British 

Museum,  iii.  216,  n.  Cranmer. 
Degrading  from  ecclesiastical  orders,  forms 

of,  ii.  38,  Bilney;  40,  do,  and  n.;  389, 

90,  Hooper ;  430,  Taylor,  and  n. ;  665— 

8,  Latimer;  iii.  25a-^,  Cranmer;  261, 

do. 
Devotions,  private,  fixed  place  for,  iv.  113, 

Wotton,  and  n. 
Digest,  Irish ;  See  frisk  Diaest. 
Dinner,  hour  of,  i.  631,  Wolsey,  and  n. 
Diplomatic  intercourse  with    France   and 

Spain,  iv.  n.  Wotton ;  with  Venice,  84, 

do. 
Dirge,  a  corruption  ofdirige^  ii.  66,  n.  More. 
Discipline  of  the  body,  with  a  whip,  &c.  ii. 

67,  More,  and  n. ;  222,  do. 
Disciplinarian    controversy,    iii.    410 — 12, 

Gilpin;  485—91,  Hooker,  and  n.    See 

also  Puritanism. 
Dispensing  power,  the  nope^s  claim  of,  iii. 

140,  Cranmer ;  216,  ao.  and  n. ;  248,  do. 

and  n. 
Dissenters,  comprehension  of,  projects  for; 

See  Oompreh^zsion, 
Divinity  studies,  method  of,  prescribed  by 

K.  James,  iii.  661,  2,  Donne,  and  n.; 

iv.  334,  Hammond,  and  n.;    422,  San- 
derson. 
Divorce,  doctrine,  lawfulness,  &c.  of,   ii. 

459,  Hooper,  and  n. ;  iv.  642,  Rochester. 
of  K.   Henry  VIII.  i.  551—572, 
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Wolscy;  li.  120-83,  More;  iii.  134— 
41,  Crannier. 

Doctors  of  the  Church,  the  four  great,  i.  255, 
Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  ii.  455,  Latimer. 

Dominion,  whether  founded  in  grace,  i.  204, 
n.  Wickliffe. 

Dominis,  Marc  Ant  de,  archbishop  of  Spa- 
lato,  iv.  93, 4,  Wotton,  and  n. 

Donne,  Dr.  John,  Life,  &c.  iii.  631 — 83. 

Dorset,  marquess,  some  account  of^  i.  466, 
n.  Wolaey. 

Dort,  sjTiod  of,  iv.  295,  6,  Hall,  and  n. 

Dowling''B  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  commended,  iv.  527, 
n.  Hale. 

Dream  of  sir  Thomas  Morc's  mother,  ii. 
49,  More ;  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton,  iv. 
74,  5,  Wotton  ;  of  bishop  HttlFs  mother, 
270,  Hall ;  Dr.  Hammond's,  342,  Ham- 
mond ;  dr^m,  or  vision,  of  Dr.  Donne, 
iii.  648 — 51,  Donne. 

Duty,  Whole,  of  Man ;  See  M<tn, 


E. 


Education  in  great  houses  of  young  per- 
sons of  rank,  i.  484,  n.  Wolsepr. 

Edward  VI.,  K.,  to  be  obeyed  m  his  mino- 
rity, iii.  13, 14,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  founds  the 
royal  hospitals,  109,  10,  do.  and  n. ;  be- 

?iieath8  the  succession  to  \ady  Jane  Gray, 
98,  Cranmer,  nnd  n. ;  description  of,  at 
his  accession,  200,  n.  do. 

Eleemosynam^  in  liberam  et  puram,  i.  317, 
n.  Thorpe ;  319,  do.  and  n. ;  328,  9,  n.  do. 

Elizabeth,  Q.,  proceedings  in  religion  at 
her  accession,  iii.  34&-9,  Jewel ;  her 
death,  611,  12,  Whitgift. 

,  Jewel's  description  of  her  ex- 
communication, iv.  81,  n.  Wotton. 

Ellis,  the  Rev.  Clement,  iv.  358,  n.  Ham- 
mond. 

EHopement,  the  earl  of  Rochester's  with 
Mrs.  Mallet,  iv.  610,  n.  Rochester;  his 
marriage  with  her,  iv.  612,  13,  n.  do. 

Ember  weeks,  what?  i.  299,  n.  Thorpe; 
observance  of,  iii.  526,  Hooker;  iv.  38, 
Herbert 

England,  monarchy  of;  See  Monarchy. 

,  under  Q.  Mary  and  K.  Edward 

VI.,  compared,  iii.  90 — 7. 

•,  custom  in,  of  saluting  females,  i. 


533,  Wolsey,  and  n. 

En  more,  Somerset,  some  account  of,  iv. 
646,  n.  Rochester. 

Episcopacy,  bishop  Hall's  defence  of,  iv. 
315,  16,  Hall;  petitions  for  and  against, 
307,  8.  do. ;  bisnops'  votes  in  parliament, 
defended  in  a  speech  by  bishop  Hall, 
305—7,  Hall,  n. ;  episcopacy  not  preju- 
dicial to  regal  authority,  440,  Sanderson ; 
K.  Charles  the  First's  grief  and  repentance 
for  abolition  of  in  Scotland,  426,  do. 

Erasmus,  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, effects  of,  ii.  26,  Bilncy;  229,  30, 
Cromwell ;  Jewel  studies  Erasmus's 
writings,  iii.  334,  Jewel,  and  n.;  Gilpin 


very  conversant  in  Erasmus's  writings, 
382,  Gilpin. 

Erastianism,  i.  120,  n.  Inett. 

Estates  in  England,  the  three,  iv.  310,  n. 
Hall. 

Eucharist,  the,  doctrine  and  incidents  of; 
statements  by  Ridley  of  the  grand  points 
in  that  controversy  ^ii.  549—51,  n.  Lati- 
mer; by  Hooker,  i.  295 — 7,  Thorpe;  acci- 
dents without  subject,  i.  186,  Wickliffe, 
and  n.;  Oxford  decree  for  transubstantia- 
tion,  i.  211,  12,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  does 
material  bread  remain  after  consecration  ? 
i.  186,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  293—301, 
Thorpe,  and  n. ;  369,  Cobham ;  371,  do. ; 
374 — 6,  do.;  outward  worship,  in  refer- 
ence to,  ii.  321.  2,  Rogers,  and  n. ;  re- 
serve respecting  propounding  the  tnie  doc- 
trine of,  i.  229,  NVickliffe,  and  n.;  294,  5, 
Thorpe,  and  n. ;  ii.  203,  Tindall ;  214—18, 
do. ;  vast  importance  of  this  controversy, 
ii.  583,  4,  LAtimer,  and  n. ;  iii.  65,  6, 
Ridley,  and  n.  See  also  Lord't  Supper^ 
Communuma^  monthly^  Concomiiancy, 
Transuhstaniiaium^  Presence,  the  real. 

Euston,  (Easton  Neston),  near  Towcester, 
historical  associations  of,  i.  578,  n. 
Wolsey. 

Evelyn's  Memoirs,  quoted  in  n. ;  catechizing, 
neglect  of,  iv.  340,  n.  Hammond. 

Excommunication,  the  greater  and  less,  i. 
218—21,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  318,  Thorpe, 
and  n. ;  iv.  86,  7,  Wotton. 

Exiles  under  Q.  Mary,  at  Frankfort,  iii. 
78,  9,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  341—3,  Jewel ;  at 
Zurich,  344,  do. 

Extemporary  prayer ;  See  Prayer. 

preaching ;  See  Preaching. 

Eye,  lecture  on  the,  sir  H.  Wotton's,  iv. 
73,  4,  Wotton. 


P. 


Faggot,  bearing  of,  branding  with  a,  &c. 

i.  423,  4,  Supplem.  Extracts. 
Faith,  rule  of.  in  the  council  of  Trent,  iii. 

102,  n.  Ridley;  385—7,  Gilpin,  and  n.; 

388,  9,  do.;  423,  do. 

,  implicit,  i.  142,  Thorpe,  and  n. 

,  justification  by ;  See  Jugtificaiion. 

Fall    of  man,    iv.   631,   Rochester;   634, 

do. 
Fanshaw,  Bfl".,  the  earl  of  Rochester's  death- 
bed advice  to,  iv.  671,  2,  Rochester. 
— ^—  falsely  reports  that  the  earl  of 

Rochester  is  mad,  iv.  672,  3,  do. 
Fate,  doctrine  of;   Dr.  Henry  More,  iv. 

332,  3,  n.  Hammond. 
Fathers,  the,  authoritj  of,  esteem  for,  &c.  i. 

270,  n.  Thorpe ;  iii.  397,  8,  Gilpin;  vary 

in  many  points  one  among  another,  ii. 

256,  Cromwell ;  605.  Latimer ;  none,  but 

have  erred  in  some  things,  iii.  23,  Ridley; 

84,  5,  n.  do.;  slighted  oy  the  Puritans, 

411,  n.  Gilpin. 
Fee-farming,  iv.  288,  9,  n.  Hall. 
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Femalee,  custom  in  England  of  saluting,  i. 
533,  Wolsey,  and  n. 

Fermor,  interesting  account  of,  iii.  262,  n. 

Ferrar,  Nicholas,  his  Life,  &c.  iv.  117 — ^264; 
character,  &c.  if.  43,  7,  Hcrhert. 

,  jun.  ir.  217 — 42.  Ferrar. 

Festival,  Golden  Legend,  &c.  read  in 
churches,  &c.  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Scriptures,  iii.  426,  7,  Oilpin,  and  n. 

,  quoted  in  n.  Lent,  i.  175,  6, 
Wickliffe ;  rowning,  348,  Thorpe ;  lights, 
burning  of,  hefore  images,  ii.  18,  19, 
Bilnev. 

Feuds,  deadly ;  See  Deadly  Feuds. 

Field,  Dr.  Richard,  iii.  449,  Hooker;  the 
five  points,  iv.  101,  n.  Wotton. 

Fiend,  the,  loosing  of;  See  Satan. 

Firmin,  Mr.  Thomas,  account  of,  iv.  683—5, 
Tillotson. 

First-fruits;  Gilpin  hopes  the  crown  will 
relinquish  them,  iii.  390,  1,  n.  Gilpin; 
480,  Hooker,  and  n. 

Fish,  Simon,  his  supplication  of  the  beggars, 
ii.  91,  More;  201,  2,  Tindall. 

Fisher,  bishop,  his  opinion  that  reformation 
is  necessary,  i.  426,  n.  Supplem.  Ex- 
tracts; his  character,  sufferings,  &c.  ii. 
147 — 9,  More,  and  n. 

Fitzwilliam,  sir  William,  i.  618,  19,  Wol- 
sey ;  his  noblemindedness,  i.  618,  n. 
Wolsey. 

Five  Points,  the ;  See  Q»inquatiicular  Cbn- 
ircvervy. 

Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  ii.  256,  7,  Crom- 
well, and  n. 

Fox,  John,  the  martyrologist,  extracts  fipom ; 
See  Wickliffe,  Thorpe,  Lord  Cobham, 
Supplementary  Extracts,  Bilncy,  Tindall, 
Cromwell,  Rm^ers,  Hooper,  Taylor,  Lati- 
mer. Ridley,  Cranmcr.  Afountain. 

,  his  Puritan  oartialities,  ii.  363,  4,  n. 

Hooper ;  367 — 70,  do,  and  n. 
-,  his  Latin  edition,  i.  179,  n.  Wickliffe  ; 


239,  40,  n.  do. ;  282,  n.  Thorpe  ;  ii.  3,  4, 
n.  Bilney;  210,  n.  Tindall. 

,   the   Ferrar  family*s  esteem  for,  iv. 
125,  6,  Ferrar. 

Franc  almoiuage;  See  Eleemosynam. 

Francis  L,  Wolsey's  decision  against,  i. 
488,  n.  Wolsey. 

Francis's,  St.,  cowl,  interment  in,  ii.  15, 16, 
Bilney,  and  n. ;  36,  do. ;  502,  Latimer. 

Frankfort,  Geneva,  &c.  troubles  at,  under  Q. 
Mary,  iii.  84,  5,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  iii.  345, 6, 
Jewel. 

Fraternity,  letters  of,  i.  216,  Wickliffe;  ii. 
15,  n.  Bilney;  229,  Cromwell,  and  n. 

Frederic,  the  emperor,  treatment  of  by  P. 
Alexander  III.  i.  47,  8,  Inett ;  70 — 3,  do. 

Free-will-men,  Harry  Hart,  &c.  iii.  65,  6, 
Ridley,  and  n. 

Frescobald,  Francis,  ii.  272 — 8,  Cromwell. 

Friars,  mendicant  orders ;  general  character 
of,  i.  181,  2,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  buy  up 
books,  409,  10,  n.  Supnlem.  Extracts ; 
come  into  England,  A.D.  1220,  ii.  245, 
Cromwell ;  young  Gilpin  disgusted  by 
one,  iii.  381,  2,  Gilpin.  See  also  Monas- 
teries, Monh^  Religious  Orders. 


Frith,  Jolm,  a  ▼orrextnwmiiiiAiy  person,  ii. 
21 4—16,  Tindall,aad  n.  ;gnMiiMboB  which 
he  was  content  to  suffor  martyrdom,  iti. 
100, 1,  n.  Ridley. 

Fuller,  Dr.  Thomas,  quoted  in  n.  Gloria 
Patri^  use  of,  discouraged,  ir.  36,  Her- 
bert. 


G. 


Gallican  Church ;  See  Ckurck,  GaUiean. 

Gandune,  John  of,  i.  199,  Wickliffe, 
and  n. 

Gardiner,  bishop;  his  name.  Dr.  Stevens, i. 
557,  Wolsey,  and  n. ;  influence  of,  on  K. 
Henry  VIll.  iii.  165—7,  Cranmer;  writes 
against  Cranmer,  on  the  &icharist,  193, 4, 
do. ;  protests  against  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
ii.  412,  Taylor,  and  n. ;  declares  his  judg- 
ment to  be  i^rast  anv  further  burning  of 
the  reformers,  428,  d,  n.  do.;  personal 
description  of,  iii.  289,  n.  Mountain  ;  din- 
claims  being  of  a  proselyting  spirit,  337, 
n.  Jewel ;  hisdeath,  &c.  iii.  127,  o,  Ridley. 

,   quoted  in   n. ;    Monasteries,  and 

"faith  only,"  ii.  248,  9,  n.  Cromwell; 
Wolsey's  mistrust  of,  i.  578,  n.  Wolsey ; 
his  reply  to  Cranmer,  iii.  26,  n.  Ridley. 

Gelasitts,  7>e  duabus  Naturis  quoted,  iii.  19, 
n.  Ridley. 

Ghost,  Holy,  mass  of  the,  iii.  42,  Ridley, 
and  n. 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  life,  &c.  of,  iii.  374 — 440. 

,  George,  iii.  393,  Gilpin ;  412,  do. 

Gloria  Patri^  usage  of,  discouraged  durini; 
the  usurpation,  iv.  36,  n.  Herbert;  189, 
n.  Ferrar. 

God's  marks,  in  the  sweating  sickness,  ii. 
117,  More,  and  n. 

Golden  Legend,  the,  read  in  churches,  &c. 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures,  iii.  426,  7, 
Gilpin,  and  n. 

,  quoted  in  n. ;  Lent,  i.  176, 

Wickliffe;  St.  Longius,  the  blind  knight, 
268,  Thorpe. 

Gouge,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  pious  and  charita- 
ble works,  iv.  691,  2,  Tillotson. 

Gower,  John,  influence  of,  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  414^—16,  Supplem.  Extracts. 

Grace,  rood  of,  ii.  282,  Cromwell. 

Grafton,  manor  of,  its  various  possessors, 
i.  574,  n.  Wolsey. 

Wolsey's  reception  at,  i.   580,  n. 

Wolsey. 

Grammar  Schools ;  See  Spools. 

Greek  tongue,  study  of,  opposed  by  the 
Papists,  iii.  333,  n.  Jewel ;  Latimer  says, 
not  understood  by  him,  ii.  598, 9,  Latimer, 
and  n. 

Gregory,  Pope,  the  great,  i.  11,  Inett. 

,  Pope  (Hildcbrand) ;  his  ambitious 

designs,  i.  6,  Inett;  17,  do.;  20,  1,  do., 
and  n. 

Gunpowder,  bags  of,  given  occasionally  to 
the  martyrs,  li.  401 ,  2,  Hooper,  and  n. ; 
442,  3,  Taylor;  iii.  124,  Ridley. 

Treason,  Nov.  5,  i.  15^,  Bentley. 
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H. 


Hackbt,  and  Copinger,  iii.  486,  Hooker, 
and  n. ;  545 — 8,  do.  and  n. ;  iii.  591,  2, 
Whitoift. 

Hailes,  blood  of,  i.  425,  Supplem.  Extracts, 
and  n. ;  ii.  282,  3,  Cromwell,  and  n. ;  ii. 
487,  8,  Latimer. 

Hair,  shirts  of,  for  bodily  discipline,  ii.  67) 
More,  and  n. 

Hale,  sir  Matthew,  Life,  &c.  iv.  521 — 97. 

Hales,  sir  James,  recants;  bis  compunction 
and  death,  ii.  615,  Latimer,  and  n. 

Hall,  bi&hop.  Life,  ecc.  iv.  265—326,  goes  to 
France,  in  an  embassy  from  England,  iv. 
103,  4.    See  also  Episcopacy. 

Hammond,  Dr.  Henrv,  Life,&c.iv.327 — 408 ; 
his  Practical  Catecnism,  great  value  of,  iv. 
344,  Hammond,  and  n. ;  his  sentiments 
concerning  universal  redemption,  449— 55, 
Sanderson,  and  n. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  iii.  626,  Whit- 
gift,  and  n. ;  iv.  14,  Herbert. 

Hardinff,  Dr.  John,  against  Jewel,  iii.  356, 
Jewel;  Council  of  Trent,  his  account  of, 
414,  Gilpin. 

Harmonies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  iv.  218 
—50,  Ferrar. 

,  the  Ferrar.  preserved  in  the 

Brit  Mus.,  iv.  218,  19,  n.  Ferrar. 

Hart,  Harry,  and  the  Free-will-men;  See 
Pree-tciU-meH, 

Hawkins,  sir  John,  quoted  in  n. ;  church 
music,  i  315,  Thorpe. 

Healths*  drinking  of,  iv.  537,  Hale,  and  n. 

Hendon,  manor  of,  i.  616, 17t  n.  Wolsey. 

Henry  IL,  K.,  and  Becket,  i.  39—58, 
Inett. 

Henrv  Vni.,K.,  his  accession,  character,  &c. 
i.  473,  4,  Wolsey,  and  n. ;  the  divorce 
from  Q.  Catherine,  551 — 72.  See  also 
Divorce  o/K.  Henry  VIII.  His  eminent 
services  in  the  Reformation,  iii.  195 — 7, 
n.  Cranmer. 

~ ,  his  useless  expenditure  in 

France,  i.  516,  n.  Wolsey. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  bishop  Hall, 
iv.  28^,  7,  Hall. 

Heraldry,  Sanderson's  study  of,  iv.  467, 
Sanderson ;  475,  do. 

,  importance  of,  formerly,  i.  599,  n. 
Wolsey. 

Herbert,  George,  his  Life,  &c.  iv.  1 — 64 ; 
his  Temple,  iii.  668,  Donne;  Ferraris 
prayer  for  him,  iv.  264. 

Heresy,  nature,  and  incidents  of,  i.  225,  6, 
n.  Wickliffe;  ii.  331,  n.  Rogers;  iii.  15, 
Ridley ;  243,  4,  Cranmer ;  223,  do. 
,  abjuration  of;  See  AlnuraiUm. 
,  laws  against ;  stat.  5  Richard  II. 
i.  222,  3,  WickliflFe;  constitutions  of, 
Arundlel,  sUtutes  of  K.  Henrv  V.  &c. 
i.  272-4,  Thoipe,  and  n.;  397,  8,  Cob- 
ham,  and  n. ;  UhicheleVs  constitutions, 
399,  400,  Cobham,  ana  n. ;  revival  of, 
under  Q.  Mary,  i.  226,  n.  WickliflFe; 
ii  323,  4,  Rogers,  snd  n.;  ii.  616,  17, 
Latimer;  iii.  23,  4,  Ridley,  and  n. 


Heretics,  fint  statute  for  bumine,  i.  222, 
Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  Sawtray,  Wm.,  the 
first  martyr,  254,  Wickliffe,  and  n. 

,  bones,  burning  of,  i.  249,  Wickliffe, 

and  n. 

.,  prayer  for,  forbidden;  i.  401,  Cob- 


ham;  ii.  351,  Rogers,  and  n. ;  400,  I, 
Hooper,  and  n. 

-,  not  to  be  conversed  with,  or  to  ad- 


dress the  people,  ii.  347,  Rogers;  398, 
Hooper,  and  n. ;  419, 20,  n.  Taylor ;  663, 
Latimer,  and  n. ;  667,  8,  do. ;  671,  do. 
•,  the  clergy  cannot  bum  them,  but 


they  must  be  turned  over  to  the  secular 
power,  ii.  330,  1,  Rogers,  and  n. 

Herford,  Nicholas,  i.  227,  Wickliffe ;  236— 
39,  do. 

Hermit,  Peter  the,  i.  87,  Inett. 

Herod's  oath  ;  See  Oath. 

High  Commission  Court,  iii.  61 4 — 16,  Whit- 
ffift. 

Hildebrand,  pope ;  See  Gregory  VII. 

Hoggard,  Miles,  a  cruel  persecutor,  ii.  352, 
n.  Rogers ;  676,  n.  Latimer. 

Holidays,  celebration  of,  its  excellent  uses, 
iv.  3/,  8,  Herbert,  and  n. 

Holmes,  John,  esq.,  the  editor's  great  obli- 
gations to,  Advertisement,  vi ;  iv.  199, 
n.  Ferrar. 

Holy  Ghost,  sin  against,  ii.  30,  1,  Bilney, 
and  n. 

-,  in  baptism,  ii.  638,  n.  Latimer; 


639,  do. 


-,  mass  of  the,  iii.  42,  Ridley, 


and  n. 

Holv  Land,  the,  pilgrimages,  &c.  to ;  See 
drusade. 

Homilies,  Saxon,  respecting  the  Eucharist, 
i.  5,  n.  Inett. 

—^—^—  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  cha- 
racter of,  iii.  90,  Ridley;  authors  of,  194,5, 
and  n.  Cranmer. 

-,  projected  new  book  of  (Tillotson 


and    Burnet),    iv.    462—5,    Sanderson, 
and  n. 

Hooker,  Richard,  Life,  &c.  iii.  441 — 553; 
his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  letter  to  Whitgifl 
when  writing  it, iii.  516, 17,Hooker;  wben 
published,  518,  do.;  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
Dooks,  5^ — 40,  do.;  Keble's  edition  of 
his  works,  iii.  523,  n.  do. 

'  and  bishop  Sanderson,  iv.  430,  n. 

Sanderson;  "Christian  letter"  to, account 
of,  iii.  521 — 3,  n.  Hooker. 

,  quoted  in  n.    Christian  kings  have 


i'urisdiction  in  causes  ecclesiastical, i. 60, 1, 
nett;  do  not  makey  only  place  bishops,  64, 
5,  do. ;  patrons  of  bishoprics,  123 — o,  do. ; 
parochial  patronage,  1 26,  do. ;  private  judg- 
ment, 291, 2,  Thorpe;  different  judgments 
respecting  the  nature  of  Christ  s  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  295 — 7,  do. ;  instru- 
mental music,  314,  do. 

Hooper,  bishop.  Life,  &c.  ii.  355 — 404. 

,  quoted  in  n. ;  the  king  cannot  sur- 
render the  rights  of  his  crown,  i.  23,  4, 
Inett. 

Horace,  odes  of,  Sanderson's  delight  in,  iv. 
467,  Sanderson. 
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HoepitalB,  the  roval,  founded  by  K.  Edward 
VI.,  iii.  109,  10,  Ridley,  and  n. 

Hubbcrdin,  a  popish  preacher,  ii.  481,  2, 
Latimer;  489— 51,  do. 

Hudson,  Dr.  Michael,  and  K.  Charlea  I.  iv. 
202—4,  Ferrar,  and  n. 

Humfrey,  Dr.  Lawrence,  his  Life  of  Jewel, 
iii.  319,  20,  Jewel. 

Hunsden,  Henry  VIH/s  palace  at,  iii.  11, 
n.  Ridley. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Nicholas,  letter  to,  from  arch- 
bishop Tillotson.  iT.  699—702,  Tillotaon. 

Hubs,  John,  i.  253,  Wickliffe;  427,  Supple- 
mentary Extracts. 


I  &  J. 

Jamks  L,  K.  ;  his  accession,  iii.  612,  13, 
Whitffift;  will  maintain  in  church  matters 
the  policy  of  the  late  queen,  625 — 7,  do. ; 
Gondomar*s  influence  over,  iv.  161,  Fer- 
rar ;  his  directions  for  studies,  preaching, 
&c.  iii.  661,  2,  Donne,  and  n. ;  iv.  334, 
Hammond,  and  n. ;  422,  Sanderson;  his 
death,  iv.  18,  Herbert. 

James,  Dr.  Thomas,  quoted  in  n.,  Wickliffe, 
encomium  on,  i.  169,  Wickliffe ;  charjre 
ajrainst  Jewel,  ofa&lse  citation,  answered, 
iii.  359,  60,  Jewel. 

Idolatry,  discountenanced  by  papists  in  the 
schools,  but  encouraged  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, i.  302,  n.  Thorpe ;  iii.  396,  uilpin ; 
415,  do. 

Jenkyns,  Rev.  Professor,  his  edition  of 
Cranmcr  commended,  iii.  144,  n.  Cranmer. 
,  auotcd  in  n. ;  services  of  Henry 
VIII.  m  the  Reformation,  seldom  duly 
appreciated,  195 — 7,  n.  Cranmcr;  papal 
usurpations,  220,  do. ;  whether  Cranmcr 
ever  held  the  doctrine  of  consubstan- 
tiation,  234,  5,  do. ;  sentences  against 
Cranmer,  &c.  invalid,  ii.  616,  17,  n.  La- 
timer. 

Jesuiu,  the,  i.  157,  Bentley;  iii.  438,  9, 
Gilpin. 

Jewel,  bishop.  Life,  &c.  iii.  315 — ^74;  pa- 
tronizes voung  Hooker,  461 — 4,  Hooker. 

Jews  and  t'urks,  their  conversion,  obstacles 
to,  ii.  17,  n.  Bilney. 

Ignoramus,  comedy  of,  iv.  131,  n.  Ferrar. 

Ignorance,  popery  sustained  by,  408,  9,  Sup- 
plementary Extracts. 

of  religion,  in  the  people  generally, 

i.   171—4,  Wickliffe;  310,  Thorpe,  and 
n. ;  ii.  13,  Bilnev. 

in  the  clergy;  See  Clergy ^  igno- 


rance of. 

Image,  miracle-working,  at  Sichem,  in  Bra- 
bant, i  v.  281,  n.  Hall 

Images,  worship  of,  i.  301 — 8,  Thorpe,  and 
n. ;  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  Jews, 
&c.  ii.  17,  n.  Bilney;  diKtouraged  by  pa- 
pists in  the  schools,  but  encouraged  in 
vulgar  practice,  i.  302,  n.  Thorpe;  iii. 
396,  7,  Gilpin  ;  415,  do. 

— ,bui'ningoflight8  before,  signification, 

&c.  of,  ii.  18,  \9,  Bilney,  and  n. 


Imaffes,  Iaymen*B  books,  i.  302,  Thorpe; 
dO&y  do. ;  367,  8,  Cobham,  and  n. ;  ii. 
482,  Latimer. 

Impropriations  of  benefices,  mischief,  ice 
of,  1.  151,  Bentley ;  iii.  372,  Jewel,  and 
n. ;  402,  Gilpin,  and  n. ;  425,  n.  do. 

Independents,  their  courtesies  to  K.  Charles 
I.  iv.  347,  8,  Hammond,  and  n. ;  439, 
Sanderson ;  have  supplanted  the  Presby- 
terians, 469,  do.     See  also  Prttbyttrians, 

Indifferent  things,  nature,  &c.  of,  iii.  33, 
Ridley,  and  n. ;  99,  100,  n.  do. 

Indulgences,  papal,  i.  157,  Bentley;  216, 
WickUffe,  n. ;  369,  n.  Cobham ;  526,  7, 
Wolscy,  and  n.;  618,  do.;  ii.  12—15, 
Bilney;  tbe  Boston  pardons,  223—9, 
Cromwell ;  extended  to  many  thousand 
years,  iii.  428,  Gilpin. 

Inett,  Dr.  John,  quoted  in  n. ;  capitular 
electiona,  i.  35,  Inett;  bishops,  appoint- 
ment, &c.  of,  119 — 24,  do. 

Infallibility,  disclaimed  by  the  Church  of 
England,  i.  284,  5,  Thorpe,  and  n. 

,  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
iii.  100,  n.  Ridley.    See  also  Art,  XIX. 

Innocent,  Pope,  III.  character  aiul  ambitious 
designs,  i.  6,  Inett ;  77,  do. 

Innovations,  in  religion,  all^ped,  under  K. 
Charles  I.  iv.  288,  9,  Hall,  and  n. ;  293, 
do. ;  295,  6,  do.  and  n. 

Inquisition,  the,  i.  160,  Bentley. 

Institution  of  a  Christian  man,  iL260,  l,n. 
Cromwell ;  iii.  47,  Ridley. 

,  Quoted  in  n. ;  usurped  authoritv 

of  the  bisnops  of  Rome  mav  oe  renouncetf, 
i.  24,  5,  Inett. 

Interdict,  papal,  nature  and  incidents  of, 
under  K.  Henry  II.,  i.  50,  Inett ;  under 
K.  John,  80, 1,  do. ;  released,  af^r  having 
continued  above  six  vears,  103,  do.;  at 
Venice,  iv.  86 — 9,  \Votton ;  privilege 
against,  ii.  228,  Cromwell. 

Investiture  of  bishops ;  See  Bishcm. 

John,  K.,  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  i.  22 — 4, 
Inett,  and  n. ;  81,  2,  do. ;  his  surrender 
to  the  pope  an  illegal  act,  i.  22 — 5,  Inett, 
and  n.;  91,  do.;  99^  do.;  194,  5,  n. 
Wickliffe. 

Jokin,  John  (Giovanni  Groacchino),  notice 
of,  i.  510,  11,  n.  Wolsey. 

,  letters  of  to  Francis  I.  in  behalf  of 
Wol8ey,i.  610,  11,  Wolsey. 

Ireland,  pretended  grant  of  to  K.  Henry  II. 
by  Pope  Adrian,  i.  29,  30,  Inett,  and  n. ; 
54,  do. ;  91,  do. 

Irish  digest  of  evidence,  quoted  in  n. ;  Thou, 
O  G<^,  hast  deceived  us,  i.  2^,  Thorpe ; 
general  councils  discontinued  since  the 
Reformation,  ii.  663,  Latimer. 

Isaiah,  chap.  53,  iv.  647,  n.  Rochester; 
654,  5,  do. 

Islands,  Christian,  claimed  by  the  Pope  as 
part  of  his  regtilia,  i.  29,  30,  Inett,  and  n. 

Italians,  &c.  preferments  in  England  con- 
ferred on,  by  the  popes ;  See  Bene^etv. 

Judges,  their  patents  (luring  life,  iv.  563,  4, 
n.  Hale. 

Judgment,  private;  See  PritxUe  Judg- 
ment, 
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JurisdiGtion,  Bpiritiml,  nature  and  kinds  of, 

i.  126,  n.  Inett. 
Justification  by  faith,  i.  429,  30,  Snpple- 

mentary  Extracta,  and  n. ;  Hooker  and 

Travers,  iii.  506,  7,  Hooker. 


K. 


Katharins,  queen,  her  suspicions  of  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  .506,  n.  Wolsey. 

,  her  divorce,  i.  551,  n.  Wolsey. 

Kenn,  bishop;  examined  in  religion,  when 
he  gave  alms,  ii.  375,  n.  Hooper;  tra- 
velled with  his  shroud,  iii.  679,  n.  Donne. 

K.  Henry  VIII.    See  Henty  VIII.  K, 

K.  Edward  VI.    See  Edtoard  Vl.  K. 

K.  James  I.    See  James  I.  K. 

K.  Charles  I.    See  CharUt  I.  K, 

K.  Charles  II. ;  his  restoration,  iv.  394,  5, 
Hammond ;  his  declaration  (1674)  against 
popish  recusants,  and  dissenting  conven- 
ticles, iv.  687,  8,  TUlotson.  See  also 
Restoration. 

K.  William  III.,  iv.  702,  3,  Tillotson ; 
723,  do. 

King's  arms,  set  up  in  churches,  in  place  of 
the  rood,  iii.  23o,  Cranmer,  and  n. 

scholar,  ii.  253,  4,  Cromwell,  and  n. 

— — ^  supremacy ;  See  Supremacy, 

KnigfaU,  ancient  style  of  addressing,  L  46, 
n.  Wolsey. 


L. 


Lake,  bishop,  his  character,  iv.  421,  San- 
derson. 

Lambeth,  churchwardens*  accounts,  iv.  324, 
5,  n.  Hall ;  228,  n.  Ferrar. 

"  Lanthcm  **  eicplained,  i.  521,  n.  Wolsey. 

Lateran  Council,  fourth ;  See  Council. 

Latimer,  bishop.  Life,  &c.  ii.  445 — 680. 

— — *8  sermons,  &c.  ouoted  in  n. ;  Bilncy's 
contrition,  ii.  30, 1 ,  Bilney ;  thirty  apples 
in  a  dish,  33,  do. ;  blood  of  Hailes,  282, 3, 
n.  Cromwell;  his  father,  447,  8,  Latimer; 
a  merry  monk,  448,  do. ;  his  wax  candle, 
462,  3,  do. ;  riches,  danger  of,  469,  70,  do.; 
the  majjorpart  often  not  the  meHor,  474, 
do. ;  his  first  lesson  at  court,  479,  do. ; 
sermon  before  the  convocation,  542,  3, 
do. ;  his  Card  Sermon,  521,  2,  do. ; 
cases  of  restitution,  543, 4,  do. ;  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  545,  6,  do. ;  obedience  to 
Srinces,  595,  6,  do.;  term,  "the  Lord*s 
upper,*'  598,  do. ;  kin^,  though  they  be 
children,  are  kin|[s  notwithstanaing,iii.  12, 
13,  n.  Ridley ;  private  confession  to  a  priest, 
74,  do. ;  Till  all  agree,  I  will  stand  neuter, 
1 12,  do. :  chantry  priests  put  into  cures, 
to  save  their  pensions,  iii.  154,  Cranmer; 
chaplains  for  prisons,  &c.  289,  do. ;  exhi- 
bitions to  poor  scholars,  336,  7,  do. ;  the 
devil,  a  busy  bishop,  392,  Jewel;  mid* 
wives  need  to  be  instructed  in  religion, 
416,  Gilpin;  our  &thers,  living  and  dying 
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in  Popish  superstition,  505,  6,  Hooker; 
want  of  discipline  and  subordination  lifter 
the  Reformation,  iii.  564,  Whitgift. 

Latin  Service ;  See  Service  in  am  unknown 
tongue. 

Latin  Vulgate,  exnoined  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  i.  148-^1,  Bentley. 

Lairia  and  doulia^  iii.  397,  Uilpin,  and  n. 

Laud,  archbishop,  omen  avertat  Deus,  i. 
636,  7,  n.  Wolsey;  Laud  and  Strafford, 
ii.  d73,  n.  Latimer;  Laud  and  the  Fer- 
rars,  iv.  223 — 39;  uniust  and  barbarous 
usa|;e  of,  454 — 6,  Sanaerson ;  his  defenco 
against  the  charge  of  urg^g  illegal  imposi- 
tions, 301,  2,  n.  Hall. 

Law,  canon,  general  description  of,  i.  128— 
30,  n.  Inett ;  contrary  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, iii.  1218,  19,  Cranmer,  and  n. ; 
221,  2,  do.  and  n. ;  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
ture,  iii.  217,  Cranmer ;  better  be  without 
God's  law,  than  the  Pope*s,  ii.  193,  Tin- 
dall,  and  n. 

,  civil,  value,  &c.  of;  not  enough  studied 
in  England,  iv.  540,  Hale;  570,  1,  do. 

Lawson,  Rev.  George,  quoted  in  n. ;  the 
judges  agree  to  act  under  Cromwell,  iv. 
544,  H^. 

Legates,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  uses 
to  the  papacy,  i.  137,  8,  Inett. 

Legend,  Golden  ;  See  Oolden  Legend. 

Lent,  stress  laid  on  its  observance,  i.  175 — 8, 
Whitgift,  and  n. ;  Frebam*s  wife,  and 
bishop  Stokesley,  ii.  261 — 66,  Cromwell. 

Letter  from  the  earl  of  Rochester  to  the 
countess,  iv.  645, 6,  n.  Rochester. 

Letters,  two,  of  the  earl  of  Rochester,  now 
first  printed,  iv.  657,  8,  n.  Rochester. 

,  five,  of  Ann,  countess  of  Rochester, 

respecting  her  son,  iv.  666 — 75,  Ro- 
chester ;  they  evidence  the  earFs  sincere 
repentance,  iv.  666,  7,  n.  do. 

Letters,  revival  of,  i.  426—8,  Supplem.  Ex- 
tracts. 

Lever's,  Thomas,  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
(quoted  in  n. ;  university  fare,  studies,  &c. 
ii.  8*2,  More. 

Leveson,  the  family  of^  fP^^^^  purchasers  of 
church-lands,  iv.  288,  9. 

Lewis,  Rev.  John,  ouoted  in  n  ;  Satan, 
loosing  of,  i.  186,  Wickliffe;  parliament, 
complaints  of,  against  papal  usurpations, 
192—4,  do;  name  Lollards,  230,  1,  do. ; 
Wickliffe's  death,  241,  2,  do. ;  progress  of 
Wickliffe's  opinions,  250,  do. ;  253,  do. ; 
ArundeFs,  &c.  constitutions  against  heresy, 
272,  3,  Thorpe;  Chicheley's  do.  399, 
400,  do. ;  letters  of  fraternity, 216,  Wick- 
liffe ;  pilgrimages,  controversy  respecting, 
3J2,  Thorpe. 

Libertas  eccUssiastiea^  i.  49,  50,  Inett,  and  n. 

Life;  conduct  of,  rules  for,  sir  Matthew 
Hale's,  iv,  538,  Hale;  550,  do.;  561,2, 
do. ;  bifrhop  Hall's,  iv.  291,  2,  n.  Hall. 

Litany,  petition  in  "  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,"  withdrawn,  and  why, 
iii.  348,  Jewel,  n. ;  ii.  418,  Taylor,  and  n. 

Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  enco- 
miums on,  ii.  423,  Taylor,  and  n. ;  Rid- 
ley's, iii.  89-^1,  Ridley ;  White's,  Bax- 
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ter,  &c.  iv.  369,  70,  Hammond,  and  n. ; 

Sandenon\  460,  1,  Sanderson. 
LituTvy,  the  two  books  of  K.  Edward,  ii. 

697,   Latimer,    and    n. ;    compiled,  &c. 

through  means  of  Cranmer,  iii.  194,  5,  n. 

Cranmer;  translated  into  Latin  by  Ale- 

sius,  ii.  606,  n.  Latimer;  declared  against 

by  Knox,  Sec.  at  Frankfort,  iii.  14, 15,  n. 

Ridley. 
— — ,  passftfires  offensive  to  Papists  ex- 

punsred  under  Q.  Elizabeth,  ii.  4i7)  18,  n. 

Taylor ;  iii.  348,  n.  Jewel. 

-,  frequented  by  Papists,  till  Pope*s 


bull  in  1569,  iii.  324 — 8,  Jewel,  and  n. 
-,  Herbert's  explanation  of,  iv.  33 — 


40,  Herbert. 

-,  outrages  against,  Sanderson's  prac- 


tice in  the  usage  of,  iv.  446,  Sandenon, 
and  n. 

,  alterations  in,  at  the  Restoration, 


iv.  470,  1,  Sanderson;  propoeed  revisal 

of,  in  1689,  704—8,  Tillotson. 
Lloyd's  State  Worthies^  quoted  in  n. ;  More*s 

apophthegms,  ii.  108,  More;  Cromwell's 

do.  294,  6,  n.  Cromwell. 
Lollards,  name  of,  i.  230,  1,  Wickliflfe.  and 

n. ;  their  russet  gowns,  i.  185,  do.  and  n.; 

325,  Thorpe,  and  n. ;  increase,  rapid,  in 

their  numbers,  i.  250,  1,  Wickliffe,  and  n. 
Lord's  Prayer,  frequent  occurrence  of  in  the 

Liturgy,  iv.  35,  n.  Herbert 
Lord's  Supper,  name  of,  vindicated,  ii.  598, 

Latimer ;  Puritans  deter  from  attendance 

at,  iv.  466,  Sanderson ;  benefits  of,  ibid. 
,  a  passage  from  De  c<ma 

Domini  respecting  the,  quoted,  iii.  23,  n. 

Ridley. 
Lovcll,  sir  Thomas,  some  account  of,  i. 

469,  n.  Wolsey. 
Luther,  Martin,  general  account  of,  i.  424 — 

31,  Supplem.  Extracts ;  character  of,  by 

bishop  Atterbury,  428,  n.  do. ;  Qilpin  had 

not  reail,  and  why,  iii.  397,  8,  Gilpin; 

Luther  and  Calvin  were  only  men,  iv.  o34, 

n.  Hammond. 


—y  Protestant  religion  where  before,  i. 

416 — 18,  Supplem.  Kxtracts,  and  n. ;  ii. 
605,  Latimer  ;  iv.  99,  Wotton ;  the  ques- 
tion, how  not  to  be  answered,  299,  Hall, 
and  n. ;  Popery  is  the  new  religion,  ii.  633, 
Latimer,  and  n. 

Lutheran  doctrine  respecting  the  Eucharist, 
ii. 214, n.  Tindall ;  601,  Latimer;  Melanc- 
thon,  iii.  20,  Ridley  ;  whether  ever  main- 
tained by  Cranmer,  iii.  234,  Cranmer, 
and  n. 

Lynwood's  Provinciale^  ii.  192,  Tindall,  and 
n. 

Lyttleton,  sir  Edward,  notice  of,  iv.  311, 
n.  Hall. 


M. 


Magna  Charta,  K.  John  sends  to  Rome 
to  be  absolved  from  his  oath  to,  i.  109, 
Inctt;  England  not  indebted  to  Popery 
for,  i.  100,  do.  and  n. 

MaiUand,  Dr.,  quoted,  concerning  the  lan- 


Stago  and  manners  of  the  age,  ii.  75, 6,  n. 
ilney. 

Maitland,  Dr.,  his  character  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  ii.  229,  30,  n.  Cromwell 

Majority  of  votes,  nature,  &c  of,  iii.  4(, 
Ridley,  and  n. 

Man,  the  Isle  of,  iv.  247,  Ferrar. 

,  Whole  Duty  of,  its  great  value,  Ac.  iv. 

344,  n.  Hammond ;  478,  SandeiMa ;  691, 
Tillotson. 

Marprelate,  Martin,  aciirnli^,  &c.  iii.  486^ 
8,  Hooker,  uid  n.  See  also  PampkleU, 
Puritan, 

Marriage  of  Priests,  i.  158,  Bentlev ;  443, 
Colet:  its  lawfulness,  ii.  317,  18,  llogers, 
and  n.;  378,  Hooper;  421,  Tajlor; 
424 — 6,  do.;  hardshipe  inflicted  on  the 
deprived  cleiigy,  ii.  31/,  n.  Rogers ;  priests 
and  their  concubines,  relation  between, 
before  the  Reformation,  332,  3,  Rogen, 
and  n. ;  336,  7,  do.  and  n.  See  also  Art. 
XXXII. 

—  of  the  rtgulary  in  distinction  to  the 
secular  dergy^  ii.  305,  Rogers,  and  n.; 
336,  7,  do.  and  n. ;  338,  do.  and  n. 

,  anonymous  defence  of,  quoted  in  n. ; 

all  Christian  islands,  fiefs  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  i.  29,  30.  Inett ;  divine  service  in 
a  known  tongue,  149,  Bentlev ;  the  eari 
of  Shrewsbury  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, 522—4,  n.  Wolsey  ;  priests  and  their 
concubinM,  ii.  333,  Rogers;  marriage  of 
priests,  336,  7i  do.;  pnjrsical  caUmiucs 
under  Q.  Mary,  345,  6,  do. 

Marriages  of  Quakers,  not  to  be  declared 
void,  though  not  solemnized  according  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  iv.  574,  5, 
Hale. 

Martyr,  Peter ;  his  learning,  &r.,  iii.  202,  3, 
Cranmer;  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
iii.  334,  5,  Jewel ;  invites  Jewel  to  Stns- 
burgh,  343,  do.;  Gilpin  engaged  to  dis- 
pute against  him,  384,  Gilpin. 

Martyrs,  letters  of,  quoted  m  n. ;  exhorta- 
tion to  suffer  the  worst,  ii.  392, 3,  Hooper ; 
Laurence  Saunders,  his  wife  and  child, 
393,  4,  do. ;  Dr.  Weston,  and  Laurence 
Saunders,  iii.  39, 40,  n.  Ridley ;  pleas  and 
excuses  for  apostasy,  56,  7,  do. ;  rejoicing 
in  tribulation,  Glover*s,  61,  do. ;  Ridlev's 
moderation  respecting  the  prcdcstinanan 
controversy,  73,  do. ;  all  agree,  that  divine 
service  ought  to  be  in  the  English  tongue, 
76,  do. ;  pen  and  ink,  not  permitted  to 
those  in  prison,  84,  do. ;  Cranmer^s  account 
of  his  consent  to  lady  Jane  Grey's  succes- 
sion, 198, 9,  n.  Cranmer ;  Q.  Mary's  oaths, 
at  her  coronation,  self-contradictory,  218, 
19,  do. ;  Cranmer  to  Q.  Mary,  against  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  221,  2,  n.  do.  See 
also  HerettCBy  Refitrmeru. 

Martyrs,  pen  and  ink,  use  of,  denied  to  those 
in  prison,  iii.  80,  Ridley,  and  n. 

,  prayer  for,  forbidden ;  See  Herrtin^ 

,  their  speaking  to  the  people,  for- 
bidden ;  See  Heretics. 

,  pardons  brought  to,  and  exhibited 

at  their  burning ;  ^ce  Pardons. 

,  grounds  on  which  they  were  con- 
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tent    to    suffer,    iii.    97—102,    Ridley, 
and  n. 

Martyrs,  did    not  ambitiously  court  mar- 
tyrdom, iii.  33 — 5,  Ridley,  and  n. 

— - — ,  gunpowder  supplied  to ;  See  Gun- 
fktwder. 

,  their  shirt,  ii.  677,  n.  Latimer. 

•,  Scriptures,  chapters  of,  used  hy; 


See  Scriptures. 

-,  clergy's  pretended  intercessions  for 


lenity  towards,  ii.  330,  1,  Rogers. 

-,  their  kissing  the  stake,  &c.  ii.  442, 


Taylor,  and  n. 

-,  effects  produced  by  their  executions 


on  the  spectators,  ii.  400,  1,  Hooper,  and 
n. ;  440— J,  Taylor,  and  n. 

-,  sentence  of  condenmation,  forms  of; 


lord  Cobham's,  i.  387— d,  Cobham; 
Rogers's,  ii.  328-— 31 ,  Rogers. 

Mary,  Virgin  ;  See  Virgin  Mary. 

Mary,  Q.,  calamities  physical,  under,  ii.  345, 
6,  Rogers,  and  n. ;  iii.  277}  Cranmer,  and 
n.;  description  of,  in  her  youth,  iii.  11, 
Ridley,  and  n. ;  Ridley's  interview  with, 
iii.  10—13,  Ridley ;  determined  cruel- 
ties of  her  goyemment,  ii.  418 — ^20,  n. 
Taylor;  iii.  310,  n.  Mountain;  alleged 
pleas  and  excuses  for  apostasy  under,  iii. 
32,  3,  n.  Ridley  ;  66,  7,  do.;  Ill,  12, do. 
and  n. ;  115 — 17,  do.  and  n. 

Mass,  sacrifice  of;  See  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Matthiolo's  Discorsi^  &c.  i.  Ill,  n.  Wotton. 

Maximilian,  treaty  between,  and  Henry 
VII.,  i.  469,  n.  Wolsey. 

Mediation,  Christ's ;  advocation  and  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  iii.  431.  2,  Gilpin. 

Melvin,  Andrew,  a  zealous  puritan,  iy.  14, 
Herbert. 

Memory,  retentive,  instances  of,  iii.  362, 
Jewel,  and  n. ;  Ridley's,  ii.  578,  Latimer, 
and  n. ;  iii.  4,  n.  Ridley ;  Sanderson's,  iv. 
467,  Sanderson. 

Merits,  doctrine  of.  ii.  451,  2,  Latimer. 

Michael,  St,  establishment  of  the  order  of, 
i.  543,  n.  Wolsey. 

Midwives,  their  need  to  be  instructed  in 
religion,  iii.  416,  Gilpin,  and  n. 

Millenary,  the  second,  i.  186,  7,  Wickliffe ; 
300,  Thorpe,  and  n. ;  307,  n.  do. 

Millennium,  reign  of  the  saints,  iv.  547, 
Hale. 

Minion,  curious  illustrations  of  the  term,  i. 
538,  n.  Wolsey. 

Minister,  priest,  &c.  names  of,  ii.  599,  600, 
Latimer,  and  n. 

Miracles,  by  the  illusion  of  Satan,  i.  307, 
Thorpe,  and  n. ;  pretended,  popish,  ii.  50, 
More,  and  n. ;  images  with  wires,  &c. 
281_4,  Cromwell;  at  Zichem,  iv.  279, 
80,  Hale.    See  also  Nailes,  Uood  of. 

Mirror  of  our  Lady,  <)uotcd  in  n.;  talkers 
at  divine  service,  i.  348,  Thorpe;  K. 
Robert  of  France  assists  at  divine  service 
in  a  cope,  ii.  68,  n.  More. 

Moderation  of  the  English  Church,  iv.  692, 
3,  TillotM>n. 

of  the  English  Reformers;  Frith, 

&c.  ii.  216,  TindSl ;  Ridley,  iii.  73,  n. 
Ridley. 

8 


Monarchy  of  England,  usurpations  on  its 
prerogatives  by  me  popes,  i.  59—76,  Inett, 
and  n. ;  146,  do.  and  n. 

Monachism,  and  monks,  history,  &c.  of,  i. 
139, 40,  Inett ;  74,  5,  do. ;  151,  Bentley  ; 
172,  3,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  181,  2,  do.  and 
n. ;  ii.  240 — ^7*  Cromwell ;  impropria- 
tions engrossed  by,  iii.  425,  Gilpin,  and  n. ; 
concealments,  iv.  289,  90,  Hale,  and  n.; 
ill  conseouences  of  exempting  them  from 
the  jurisaiction  of  the  ordinary,  i.  74—6, 
Inett,  and  n. ;  139,  do. 

Monasteries;  precedent  for  their  dissolution, 
set  by  Wolsey,  i.  555, 6,  Wolsey,  and  n. ; 
Supplication  of  Beggars,  ii.  91,  More; 
Cromwell's  employment  by  Wolsey,  in 
dissolution  of,  li.  230, 1,  Cromwell,  and 
n. ;  accusations  against,  of  immoralities, 
&c.  238—40,  do.  and  n. ;  arguments  for 
and  against  their  dissolution,  238,  9,  do. 
and  n. ;  opposed  by  Cranmer,  iii.  147,  8, 
Cranmer,  and  n. ;  the  courtiers  rewarded 
by,  158—61,  do.  and  n. ;  the  reformers 
confined  to,  for  penance ;  i.  422,  Supplem. 
Extracts. 

Montague,  bishop  Richard,  no  Arminian,  iv. 
297.  n.  Hall. 

Moor,  the,  at  Rickmansworth,  its  various 
possessors,  i.  574,  n.  Wolsey. 

Morality,  earl  of  Itochester's  sentiments  re- 
specting, iv.  617 — ^25,  Rochester. 

More,  sir  Thomas,  Life,  &c.  ii.  43—185. 

quoted  in  n. ;  Rome,  tribute  to  by  K. 

John,  illegal,  i.  23,  Inett;  his  censure  of 
Thorpe's  examination,262,  Thoroe ;  king's 
supremacy,  &c.  266,  do.;  Wolsey 's  efo- 

f[uence,  476,  7,  Wolsey;  alle^;cd  pomp, 
uxury,  &c.  of  the  clemr  demed,  ii.  4, 
Bilney ;  setting  up  of  lights  before  imagea, 
19,  do. ;  pope's  supremacy,  originally  not 
maintained  by  More,  IG/,  8,  More. 

.  Dr.  Henry,  meditations  in  Eton  play- 
fields,  iv.  332,  n.  Hammond. 

Morice,  Cranmer's  secretary,  ii.  267 — 71, 
Cromwell,  and  n. 

Mortmain,  statutes  of,  i.  145,  n.  Inett 

Morton,  bishop,  character  of^  iii.  642 — 5, 
Donne. 

Mountain,  Thomas,  his  troubles,  iii.  283— 
314. 

Monmouth,  Humphrey,  account  of,  ii.  196, 
Tindall,  and  n. 

Music,  Church ;  See  Church  Music, 

Mysteries  in  religion,  iv.  638 — 41,  Ro- 
chester ;  722,  Tillotson. 


N. 


Nag's  Head  Tavern,  fablo  of  bishops*  con- 
secration at,  iii.  383,  n.  Gilpin. 

Nanphant,  sir  John,  some  account  of,  i.  468, 
and  n.  Wolsey. 

Nash,  Tom,  &c.  iii.  502,  Hooker,  and  n. 

Necessary  doctrine,  or  bishops'  book,  Gar- 
diner '*  its  first  fiither,  or  chief  gatherer," 
iii.  47,  Ridley. 

Neville,  sir  Edward,  his  execution  for  high 
treason,  i.  497,  n.  Wolwy. 
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Nerius,  Philip,  iv.  627,  n.  Hale. 

Now  ytar*8  gifts  to  Icinn.  &c. ;  Lfttimer*8  to 
K.  Henry  VIII.  ii.  «J0,  LaUmer. 

Non-jurors,  the,  iv.  709—11,  TillotMn. 

Non-residence,  by  Italians,  &c.  i.  191 — 4, 
WickliflFo,  and  n. :  Gilpin  refuses  a  dis- 
pensation for,  iii.  391—3,  Gilpin. 

Non-resistance ;  See  Reiittamoe,  Obeditnoe^ 
Poitieey  &c. 

Nowell,  dean,  quoted  in  n.;  friars,  their 
Tarioufl  names,  orders,  Testures,  &c.  i. 
174,  5,  Wicklifie ;  ignorance  of  the 
clergy,  ii.  192,  Tindall ;  apostasy  of  G«r- 
diner,  Bonner,  &c.,  respecting  the  royal 
aupremacy,  d()K9— 11,  Kogers;  Scriptures 
disparaged  by  the  napists,  314 — 16,  do. ; 
gunpowder  suppliea  to  the  martyrs,  401, 
S,  Hooper;  popery  is  the  new  religion, 
633,  Latimer;  papists,  their  scheme  in 
resigning  their  bisnoprics,  &c.  iii.  487>  8, 
Hooker. 

Nan  of  Canterbury,  her  imposture,  ii.  133, 
4,  More,  and  n. ;  283,  Cromwell,  and  n. 


O. 


Oaths,  whether  lawful,  i.  281,  Thorpe; 
829—37,  do. ;  forms  of  taking,  332,  n. 
do.;  ii.  365,  n.  Hooper;  do  not  admit  of 
being  dispensed  witn,  iii.  248,  Cranmer, 
and  n. ;  K.  John  sends  to  Rome  to  be 
absolved  from  his  oath  to  Magna  Ckarta^ 
i.  109,  Inett 

Oath  of  kings  to  the  Pope,  i.  91,  2,  Inett, 
and  n. 

of  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  Pope, 

ii.  233,  4,  Cromwell,  and  n. 

— ,  the  coronation,  to  maintain  the  church, 
iii.  494,  5,  Hooker;  Q.  Mary^s  self-con- 
tradictorv,  219,  Cranmer. 

,  of  allegiance,  and  supremacy,  ii.  415, 

16,  Taylor,  and  n. ;  iii.  652,  Donne. 

_.  the  eteetera,  iv.  302,  3,  Hall,  and  n.; 
314,  do. 

,  Herod*s,  ii.  415,  Taylor,  and  n. ;  iii. 

230,  Cranmer. 

.  ■,  profane,  prevalence  of,  before  the 
Reformation,  i.  283,  Thorpe;  331,  2, 
n.  do. 

Obedience  to  magistrates,  doctrine  of;  must 
obey  God,  rather  than  man,  ii.  595,  Lati- 
mer ;  iii.  53—7,  Ridley,  and  n.  See  also 
Besistanoe. 

,  passive,  Tillotson*s  letter  to  lord 

William  Russell,  iv.  694—6,  Tillotson. 

Old  Testament,  objections  against  its  history, 
&c.  answered,  iv.  631—38,  Rochester. 

Ordination,  presbyterian  ;  Traverses,  iii.  476, 
Hooker ;  477i  ^o* ;  480,  do.  and  n.  See 
also  Re-ordinalioH. 

Organs,  use  of,  in  churches,  i.  314,  n. 
Thorpe;  offence  taken  at,  in  Q.  Eliza- 
beth's chapel,  iii.  488,  9,  n.  Hooker; 
destroyed  at  Little  Gidding,  iv.  209,  Fcr- 
rar ;  at  Norwich,  324,  Hall. 

Origen,  on  Matt,  quoted,  iii.  19,  n,  Ridley. 

Outlawry  and  excommunication,  analogy 
between,  i.  400,  n.  Cobham. 


Overall,  bishop,  his  opinions  on  the  five 

points,  iv.  297,  8,  Hall. 
,  quoted  in  n.     Decretals,  account  of, 

i.  128—30,  Inett. 
Oxford  fue,  ii.  82,  More,  and  n. 
university  statutes,  revisal  of,  Laud*s, 

iv.  422,  3,  Sanderson. 

-,  reasons  against  the  covenant,  iv. 


438,  9,  Sanderson,  and  n. 


P. 


Padua,  Marsilius  of,  i.  199,  Wickliffe,and  n. 
Paley,  Dr.  William,  ouoted  in  n. ;  transab- 

stantiation,  i.  430,  Supplcm.  Extracts. 
Palls  from  Rome,  of  bishopa,  &c  L  133, 

Inett. 
Palmer,  Julius,  a  convert  to  the  Reformm- 

tion,  iii.  125,  6,  Ridle^^. 
Papists,  sal vabilily  of,  iii.  502 — 8,  Hooker; 

510, 11,  do. :  iv.  99,  Wotton,  507,  Baxter. 
i—  are  only  half  the  king*B  subjects,  ii. 

233—5,  Cromwell,  and  n. 

,  when  left  off  to  attend  the  choich 


service,  iii.  324 — 8,  Jewel,  and  n. 

-,  under  disgpise  of  puritans,  iii.  366, 


Jewel,  and  n. ;  iv.  354,  Hamm<md,  and  n. 
Pardons,  popish ;  See  Imdulgenee$, 
Parker^  arcnbishop,  quoted  In  n. ;  Saxon 

homilies,  i.  5,  Inett, 
Parkhurst,  bishop,  iii.  332,  Jewel ;  334,  do. 
Parliament,  acts  of,  whether  may  be  disputed 

against  by  private  persons,  ii.  320,  R<^ers ; 

^26,  do.;  [(33— 9,  do. 
Parliamentary  History  of  England,  quoted 

in  n. ;  abdication  of  K.  John,  i.  22,  3, 

Inett 
Parson,  the  Country,  Herbert\  iv.  31,2, 

Herbert,  and  n. 
Parsons,  RrCV.  Robert,  his  funeral  sermon  on 

the  earl  of  Rochester,  iv.  646—^1,  Ro- 
chester. 
Partum  reginmy  (Q.  Mary,)  thanks  given  for, 

iii.  85,  n.  Ridley. 
Passion  Sunday,  L  355,  Cobham,  and  n. 
Patriarchs,  their  jurisdiction,  origin,  &c.  of^ 

i.  12—7,  Inett;  ii.  628,  9,  UUmer. 
Patrons  of  benefices ;  abuse  of  their  trust, 

avarice,  &c.  of,  iii.  149,  Cranmer,  and  n. ; 

390,   1,   n.  Gdpin;  400,  do.;    586,  7, 

Whitgift. 
Patronage  of  bishoprics ;  See  BiAop». 

of  parishes,  i.  126,  7,  n.  Inett. 

Paul,  Sir  George,  his  Life  of  Whitgift,  iii 

555—629. 
Paul,  Father,  Sarpi ;  advice  to  the  Venetians 

against  the  Pope,  iv.  88,  9,  Wotton ;  en- 
comium on,  465,  Sanderson. 
Pccock,  bishop,  quoted  in  n. ;  clervy,  all 

commands  of,  to  be  obeyed,  i.  288,  Thorpe. 
Penance,  sacrament  of,  i.  367,  Cobham; 

369,  do. 
Penance  for  herMv:    imposed    by  bishop 

Longland,  i.  422f,  Supplement  Extracts ; 

ii.  1^,  n.    Bilney ;   2iS3,   4,  Cromwell, 

and  n. 
Penry,  John,  iii.  589,  W^hitgift ;  595,  6,  do. 
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Percy,  Henrv  Algernon,  some  account  of, 
i.  oOO,  n.  Wolsey ;  his  unhappy  marriage 
with  Mary  Talbot,  i.  636,  n.  Wolsey. 

Perth,  five  articles  of,  iv.  294,  HalL 

Peter  the  hermit,  i.  87,  Inett. 

Peter-pence,  i.  136,  inett,  and  n. ;  244, 
Wickliffe,  and  n. 

Pilgrimages;  whether  lawful,  &c.  i.  308 — 
lo,  Thorpe,  and  n. ;  to  St.  James  at  Com- 
postella,  &c.  i.  176,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  to 
Canterbury,  368, 9,  Cobham,  and  n. ;  371, 
do. ;  383,  do. ;  ii.  483,  Latimer. 

Pilgrim,  true,  a  description  of,  L  308,  9, 
Thorpe. 

Plaffue,  sweating  sickness,  &c.  i.  444,  6, 
Uolet,  and  n. ;  ii.  116,  17,  More. 

Plays,  stage ;  See  Stage  Plays. 

Pococke,  Dr.  Edward,  no  Latiner,  iv.  336, 6, 
n.  Hammond. 

Pole,  cardinal,  his  arrival  in  England  (1664), 
reconciles  the  realm,  ii.  307,  8,  Rogers. 

Polygamy,  ir.  641,  2,  Rochester. 

Polyglott,  bishop  Walton^s,  iv.  249,  Fenar, 
and  n. 

Ponet,  bishop,  quoted  in  n.  ^  calamities  of 
England,  under  Q.  Mary,  ii.  346,  Rogers ; 
scarcity,  &c.  iii.  277,  Cranmer. 

Pope  of  Rome,  his  authority,  nature,  inci- 
aents,  &c.  of;  supremacy,  vicar  of  Christ, 
i.  371 ,  Cobham ;  o82, 3,  ao. ;  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  England,  alleged  to  be  de- 
rivMl  from,  393,  4,  do. ;  renunciation  of, 
and  establishment  of  the  royal  supremacy, 
66a— 70,  Wolsey, and  n.;  ii.  131, 2,  More; 
statute  of  prtmunire^  sir  Thomas  More, 
136,6,do.;  162,  do. ;  ii.  308—11, Rogers; 
1I2-— 18,  Ridley ;  his  usurped  power  maj 
be  resumed,  i.  22 — 6,  IneU,  and  n. ;  iii. 
219— .22,  Cranmer,  and  n.;  Pcuee  oves 
fneos,  ii.  167 — ^70,  More,  and  n. ;  the  king 
but  half  a  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  ii. 
233—36,  Cromwell;  iii.  219—21,  Cran- 
mer; oath  of  kings  to,  i.  91,  2,  Inett,  and 
n. ;  oath  of  bishops  and  cleigy  to,  ii.  233, 4, 
Cromwell,  and  n. ;  Parliament  under  Q. 
Mary  will  not  restore  the  Pope^s  supre- 
macy unless  the  hmds,  &c.  of  the  monas- 
teries may  be  retained,  247,  n.  Cromwell ; 
has  no  more  authority  in  England  than 
any  other  bishop;  true  meanmg  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  308 — 11,  Ro^rs,  n.; 
protendea  lord  of  the  world,  ii.  601,  2, 
LaUmer ;  622,  3,  do. ;  62&— 9,  do. :  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of  England, 
iii.  218— 2X),  Cranmer ;  his  laws  contrary 
to  those  of  England,  221 — 9,  Cranmer, 
and  n. ;  and  to  the  Scriptures,  224,  do. ; 
226,  do. ;  241,  do. ;  Scriptures  and  doc- 
tors, testimonies  of  for  his  supremacy, 
246,  do.;  the  papal  supremacy,  held  as 
an  article  of  fitith,iii.  24,6, Ridley;  kissing 
the  pope's  toe,  iii.  139,  40,  Cranmer;  his 
ckim  to  a  dispensing  power,  iii.  223,  4, 
Cranmer;  248,  do.  and  n.  See  also 
Appeals  to  Borne;  Art.  XXXVII.y 
Bitkope"  InvettUure,  Usurpationt  Papal. 
■,  whether  antichrist,  i.  368, 


112,  13,  Ridley;  iii.  223-5,  Cranmer; 

iii.  387,  8,  Gilpin,  and  n. 
Popedom,  the  schisms  in,  i.  29,  30,  Inett, 

and  n.;   123,  do.;   209-11,  Wickliffe, 

and  n. 
Popery,  the  new  religion,  ii.  633,  Latimer, 

and  n. 
,  main  points  of,  ii.  683,  4,  Latimer, 

and  n. ;  iii.  66,  7,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  iv. 

607,  Baxter. 

-,  doctrinal  corruptions  of,  i.  147 — 63, 


BenUey. 

-,  usurpations  of,  in  church  and  state. 


i.  69—76,  Inett,  and  n.;    132—46,  do. 
and  n. 

-,  unwilling  to  reform  itself,  ii.  60, 


More ;  iii.  96,  6,  n.  Ridley ;  102,  n.  do. ; 
376,  Gilpin ;  438,  9,  do. 

-,  promoted  by  puritan  violence,  iii. 


488,  n.  Hooker ;  iv.  n.  300,  Hall 

Potter,  Dr.  Christopher,  quoted  in  n. ;  dis- 
claims the  charge  of  Arminianism,  iv. 
462 — 6,  n.  Sanderson. 

Poverty  of  Christ,  and  his  apostles ;  evan- 
gelical poverty ;  i.  31 9 — ^23,  Thorpe,  and  n. ; 
russet  ffowns,  326,  do.  and  n. ;  ^27,  n.  do. 

Prayer,  the  carl  of  Rochester's  sincerity  in, 
iv.  668,  9. 

Prayer,  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  See  Service. 
Dioine,  Art.  XXIV. 

— ^—  for  the  dead,  iii.  431,  Gilpin. 

,  special,  by  the  monks,  &c.  i.  216,  n. 
Wickliffe. 

extemporarr.and  the  Book  of  Com- 


mon  Prayer,  iv.  3od,  70,  and  n.  Hammond ; 
460,  1,  Sanderson. 

Preachers  and  preachins,  K.  Jameses  direc- 
tions r^pecting,  iii.  661,  2,  Donne,  and 
n.;  iv.  334,  n.  Hammond ;  422,  Sanderson. 

— — ,  scarcity  of,  under  K.  Edward  VI. 
Q.  Elizabeth,  &c.  iii.  400,  1,  Gilpin ;  402, 
n.  do;  preaching,  extemporary,  iii.  366, 
n. ;  Jewel ;  iv.  o36,  6,  Hammond,  and 
n. ;  718,  Tillotion,  and  n. 

•,  historical  particulars  rospecting; 


Cobham;  383, do.;  it  193, Tindall ;  320, 
Rogers;  328,  do. ;  iL  628,  Latimer;  iii. 


seldom  on  the  Scriptures ;  Lent  sermons, 
&c.  1.  437 — 41,  Colet,  and  n.;  Latimer 
too  much  exceeds  in  length,  ii.  489,  90, 
Latimer;  frequent  lengu  of  sermons, 
693, 4,  do.  and  n. ;  whether  Jewel  preached 
extempore,  iii.  3&5,  Jewel ;  Whitgift's,  iii. 
608,  9,  Whitgifl ;  during  the  usurpation ; 
Pococke  no  I^tiner,  iv.  iM6, 6,  Hammond, 
and  n. ;  Sanderson  from  timidity  reads 
his  sermons,  iv.  429,  Sanderson ;  at  Ham- 
mond's request,  Sanderson  preaches  with- 
out book,  449,  do. 
Predestinarian  controversy,  the  five  points, 
&c.  Ridley,  Bradford,  Harry  Hart,  &c. 
iii.  66,  6,  Ridley's  wiie  moderation  re- 
specting 73,  n.  do. ;  predestination  is  not 
aosolute,  but  conditional,  iii.  611,  Hooker; 
*' Christian  Letter"  to  Hooker,  623,  n. 
do. ;  Perkins  and  Arminius,  iv.  100,  1, 
Wotton ;  rise  of  this  controversy  in  Eng- 
land, 297,  8,  Hall,  and  n. ;  Henry  More 
in  the  Eton  play-fields,  3^  3,  n.  Ham- 
mond; K.  Jameses  letters  concerning 
theological  ttadies,  422,  and  n.,  Sanderson ; 
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S«iidenon*a  cbange  in  BentimenU  re- 
tpecting,  490—2,  n.  do. ;  Hammond, 
Sanderson.  Usher,  Dr.  Christopher  Potter, 
&c.  450—5,  do. ;  not  proper  subjects  for 
the  pulpit,  461,  do. ;  Sanderson^s  Pcut 
Eedesutt  481 — 4,  do.  See  also  Preacher. 

Premunire,  Provisors,  Mortmain,  &c.  Sta- 
tutes of,  1. 145,  Inett,  and  n. ;  596, 6,  Wol- 
ser,  G20j  do.;  the  cleiny  fidl  under,  ii. 
235, 6,  Cromwell,  and  n. ;  215,  Tindall ; 
iU.  221,  2,  Cranmer ;  227,  do. 

Presbyterians  and  Independents,  iv.  347,  8, 
Hammond ;  the  former  80]^lanted  by  the 
latter,  469,  Sanderson. 

Presence,  the  real,  in  the  eucharist,  in  what 
sense  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Exig- 
land,  ii.  578,  9,  Latimer;  63a-40,  do. 
See  Euchariit, 

Priest,  confession,  private,  to ;  See  Ckn^eaitm, 

Priest  and  minister,  names  of^  ii.  599,  600, 
Latimer,  and  n. 

Priests*  Marriages ;  See  Marriages, 

Printing,  influence  of,  in  the  Reformation, 
i.  405-— 13,  Supplem.  Extracts,  and  n. ; 
427,  do. 

Prisons,  &c.,  chaplains  desirable  for,  iii. 
289,  n.  Mountain. 

Private  judgment,  i.  291,  2,  Thorpe,  and  n. ; 
u.  319,  ^,  Rorors,  and  n. ;  349,  50,  do. 
and  n. ;  366,  7,  Hooper,  and  n. ;  449, 50, 
Latimer,  and  n. 

Privy  chamber,  gentlemen  of  the,  their 
duties,  &c.  i.  641,  2,  n.  Wolscy. 

Procession  and  perambulation  days,  iiL  526, 
7,  Hooker,  and  n. 

Prophesyings,  exercise  of,  iiL  582,  Whit- 
gift. 

Prosperity  no  mark  of  the  true  church,  ii. 
333,  4,  Rogers;  339—47,  do.;  ii.  467— 
79,  Latimer. 

Protestant  religion,  where  before  Luther; 
See  Luther. 

Protestant,  name  of,  i.  417,  n.  Supplem. 
Extracts ;  known  true  men,  420,  do. ;  a 
term  of  reproach,  ^*call  me  Protestant, 
who  list,"*  it.  637,  Latimer,  and  n. 

Protestants,  pleas  and  excuses  for  their 
apostasy  under  Q.  Mary,  iii.  32,  3,  Rid- 
ley; 5d,  7,  do.;  Ill,  12,  and  n. ;  115 — 
17,  n.  do. 

Provision  of  benefices ;  Sec  Benejioeay  reser- 
vation of. 

Psalms,  the  book  of,  its  beauty,  &c.  iv.  461. 
Sanderson,  and  n. ;  479,  80,  do. ;  recited 
in  a  night  entire,  by  the  Ferrar  family, 
211,  Ferrar. 

,  the  seven  penitential ^  ii.  66,  More, 
and  n. 

-,  the  fifteen  gradual,  ii.  66,  More, 


and  n. 
Purgatory,  doctrine  of;  its  origin,  i.  155,  6, 

Bentley  ;  whether  any,  361,  Cobham,  and 

n. ;   proofs  of,  ii.  217,  Tindall,  and  n. ; 

arguments  against,  484 — 7,  Latimer ;  not 

to  bo  obtruded  as  a  necessary  article  of 

faith,  iii.  431,  Gilpin. 
Purification  of  women,  ii.  461,  T/atimer. 
Puritan  controversy,  Puritans,  &c. ;  Refers 

refuses  the  cap,  &c,  ii.  349, 50,  Rogers,  and 


n. ;  Cranm^  and  Ridley  against  Hooper, 
363,  4,  Hooper,  and  n. ;  Origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy,  366 — 76,  do.  and 
n.;  Ridley *s  conduct  at  his  degrading, 
666,  Latimer,  and  n.;  Frankfort  trou- 
bles, iii.  84,  5,  n.  Ridley;  iii.  345,  6, 
n.  Jewel;  Cartwrigfat,  &c.  357,  do.; 
Jewel  no  &vouTer  of,  366,  n.  do. ;  the^ 
sliffht  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  iii. 
411,  Giloin,  and  n.;  character  of  Uiose 
times,  480—5,  Hooker,  and  n. ;  diffi- 
culties which  the  queen  and  bishops  had 
to  encounto',  486—9,  n.  Hooker ;  George 
Cranmer^s  letter  to  Hooker,  540—53, 
Hooker ;  dean  Hutton^s  account  of,  uid 
ailments  against,  541 — 4,  n.  do. ;  Cart- 
wrightjrenenl  account  of,  567 — ^74.  Whit- 
gift  ;  Whitoft*B  difficulties  from  this  con- 
troversy, 583 — 7,  do. ;  state  of,  at  the 
accession  of  K.  James  I.  624 — ^7,  do. ; 
Popery  promoted  by  their  violence,  iii. 
480,  n.  Hooker ;  iv.  300,  n.  Hall ;  they 
symbolize  with  papbts,  iii.  573,  Hooker, 
and  n. 

Puritans,  their  punphleta,  libds,  Sk.  scur- 
rility, &C.  of;  iii.  486,  7,  Hooker,  and  n. ; 
Tom  Nash,  &c  502,  do.  and  n.;  545, 
do. ;  572,  Whit|pft;  589,  90,  do.  and  n. ; 
their  special  activity  at  the  crisis  of  the 
Spanish  armada  in  1588, 595,  6,  do. 

Purvey,  John,  i.  277—9,  Thorpe. 

,  a  MS.  of,  latelv  printed  by 
Rev.  J.  Forshall,  i.  278,  n.  thorpe. 


Q. 


QuKEN  Mary,  see  Mary^  Queen. 
Quini^uarticular  controversy,  see  Predenti- 
nanan  controversy. 


R. 


Ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Hcnrjr  VIIL,  Francis  l.,and  the  emperor, 
description  of,  i.  541,  Wolsev. 

Rebellion  in  the  North,  iii.  40^,  10,  Gilpin. 

Recantation  (pretended)  of  Wickliffc,  i.  *211, 
12,  WickUffe;  of  lord  Cobham,  392—6, 
Cobham,  n. ;  of  Bilney,  ii.  34—6 ;  of 
Hooper,  385 — 8,  Hooper,  and  n. ;  of  others, 
iii.  o2,  3,  Cranmer;  Cranmer^s  recanta- 
tion, 263—81,  do. 

Recusant,  name  of,  iii.  327,  8,  n.  Jewel. 

Redemption,  universal.  Usher,  &c.  iv.  450 
—5,  and  n.  Sanderson.  See  also  Preda- 
iinarian  controversy. 

Redman,  Dr.  John,  and  Latimer,  ii.  462 — 4, 
Latimer ;  and  Gilpin,  iii.  413, 14,  Gilpin ; 
his  jud^ent  in  favour  of  priests*  mar- 
riages, ii.  336,  7,  Rogers. 

Reformation,  necessity  of,  i.  167 — 80,  Wick- 
liffe,  and  n. ;  bishop  Fisher^s  wishes  for, 
426,  Supplem.  Extracts;  abuses  in,  160 — 
3,  Bentley ;  promised  by  the  papists,  but 
not  performed,  ii.  300, 1,  Cromwell ;  iii. 
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417,  18,  Gilpin,  and  n. ;  orifin  and  pro- 
grew  of,  i.  167—86,  Wickliflfe,  and  n. ; 
monasteries,  dissolutionW,  i.  555, 6,  Wol- 
soy,  and  n. ;  royal  supremacy,  568-— 70,  do. 
and  n. ;  Bertram  on  Eucharist,  ii.  583,  4, 
Latimer,  and  n. ;  main  points  of  contro- 
versy in  the  English  Reformation,  ii.  583, 
4.  Latimer,  and  n. ;  iii.  65,  6,  Ridley, 
and  n. ;  i.  429,  30,  Supplem.  Extracts; 
reproached  as  given  to  repeated  innova- 
tions, ii.  605,  Ijatimer,  and  n. 

Reformers,  meetings  of,  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  &c.  for  reading,  &c.  i,  418,  19,  Sup- 
plem. Extracts ;  punished  for  hiding  their 
marks,  brands,  &c.  423,  4,  do.  ;  com- 
mitted for  penance  to  monasteries,  422, 
do. ;  pleas  and  excuses  for  apostasy  under 
Q.  Mary,  iii.  32,  3,  n.  Ridley,  56,  7,  do. ; 
111,  12,  do.  and  n. ;  115—17,  n.  do.  See 
also  Hereticg^  Martyn^  FaggoU. 

Religion,  corrupted  state  of,  l^fore  the  Re- 
formation, i.  170-80,  Wickliffe,  and  n. 

,  natural,  iv.  625 — 31,  Rochester. 

,  rovealed,  iv.  631 — 44,  Rochester. 

,  parliamentary,  i.  21,  Inett;  iv. 

695,  Tillotson. 

Religious  orders;  See/Viars,  Motuuteiies, 
Monachism. 

Ren^,  madame,  proposed  marriage  be- 
tween, and  Henry  VIII.  i.  S6,  n. 
Wolsey. 

Re-ordination  of  non-conformist  ministers, 
iv.  707,  Tillotson. 

Repentance,  death-bed,  iv.  654 — 6,  Ro- 
chester. 

,  the  earl  of  Rochester's,  &lsely  at- 

tributed  to  delirium,  iv.  672, 3,  Rochester. 

Renington,  bishop,  i.  227—36,  Wickliffe ; 
277,  Thorpe. 

Reservation  of  benefices;  See  Benefices. 

Resignation,  duty  of,  iv.  388— 9(),  Ham- 
mond, and  n. ;  393,  do. 

Resistance,  doctrine  of;  obey  Ood,  rather 
than  man,  ii.  595,  Latimer,  and  n. ;  iii. 
53 — 7y  Ridley,  and  n. ;  294,  Mountain, 
and  n. ;  Tillotson's  letter  to  lord  William 
Russell,  iv.  694 — 6. 

Restitution,  instances  of,  ii.  543, 4,  Latimer, 
and  n. 

Restoration  of  K.  CharlM  II.  iv.  394,  5, 
Hammond ;  395,  6,  do.;  402,  do. ;  464,  5, 
Sanderson ;  iv.  547,  8,  Hale ;  555,  6, 
do. ;  dissipation  which  followed,  608,  9, 

ImOP  ffl  fMlt.f^1* 

Revolution  in  1688,  iv.  702,  Tillotson. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  John,  his  conference  with 
Hart ;  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Wil- 
liam Reynolds,  interchangeably  convert 
one  anotner,  iii.  466,  n.  Hooker. 

,  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, curious  results  of  a  religions  contest 
between  them,  iii.  466,  n.  Hooker. 

Ridley,  bishop.  Life,  &ic.  iii.  1 — 128 ;  his  dis- 
putation at  Oxford,  April  1557,  ii.  548 — 
58,  Latimer;  567— -90,  do.;  Elxamination, 
&c.  at  Oxford,  Sept.  1555,  620—41,  do. ; 
650 — 9,  do  ;  his  moderation,  iiL  65,  6, 
Ridley  ;  73,  n.  do. 

Rochester,  earl  of,  Life,  &c  iv.  599 — 676 ; 


extract  from  Parsons*  fnnenl  sermon  on, 
646 — 51,  n.  do. 
Rochester,  John,  earl  of^  his  father's  de- 
scent, iv.  607,  n.  Rochester;  account  of 
Anne,  his  mother,  iv.  606,  7,  do. 

,  corrupted  at  court,  iv.  609,  n. 
Rochester. 

-s  his  fitmily,  iv.  646,  n.  Rochester. 


Rogers,  John,  Life,  &c.  ii.  303 — 53. 
Rome,  church  of;    See  C^rd^  of  Rome, 

Popery. 
Rood,   and   rood-loft,    iii.   233,  Cranmer, 

and  n. 
Rood  of  grace,  ii.  282,  n.  Cromwell. 
Roper,  Maifrairet,  ii.  115 — 19,  More;  146— 

57,  do. ;  171 — 5,  do. 

,  William,  ii.  119—21,  More. 

Russell,  lord  William,  and  Tillotson,  iv.  694 

—6,  Tillotson. 
— — j  sir  John,  a  plot  to  seize  him  dis- 

covered  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  ii.  232,  n. 

Cromwell. 
Rye,  the  manor  of,  i,  617,  n.  Wolsey. 


S. 


Sacrambnt,  a ;  nature,  definition,  and  inci- 
dents of,  ii.  257—9,  Cromwell ;  563—7, 
Latimer ;  seven  sacraments,  252, 3,  Crom- 
well ;  the  name,  of  general  application, 
iii.  430,  Gilpin,  and  n. ;  are  signs  exhi- 
bitive,  ii.  648,  Latimer ;  not  bare  figures, 
iii.  21,  Ridley. 

Sacrifice  of  the  mass,  ii.  552,  Latimer;  566, 
7,  do.;  584—9,  do.;  591—3,  do.;  See 
also  Art.  XXXI. 

,  bloody  and   unbloody,  ii.  588, 
Latimer ;  640,  do.  and  n. 

Saints,  prayer  to,  i,  151,  2,  Bentley;  ii. 
18,  Bilney,  and  n. ;  482,  Latimer;  iii. 
431, 2,  Gilpin. 

,  reign  of,  on  earth,  iv.  547,  Hale. 

Salisbury  use,  i.  315,  16,  n.  Thorpe. 

Sanctuaries,  use  and  abuse  of,  i.  397,  Cob- 
ham,  and  n. 

Sandenon,  bishop.  Life,  &c.  iv.  409 — 88. 

Sandys,  archbishop,  iiL  403,  4,  Gilpin ;  419, 
20,  do. ;  sends  his  son  Edwin  a  pnpil  to 
Hooker,  467,  8,  Hooker. 

,  sir  Edwin,  quoted  in  n. ;  Lent,  in 

luly,  i.  177,  8,  Wickliffe;  Romish  com- 
petition apfainst,  and  counteraction  of. 
Protestantism,  411 — 13,  Supplem.  Ex- 
tracts; popenr,  an  obstacle  to  the  eon- 
version  or  Jews,  &c.  ii.  17,  Bilney; 
Papal  news,  felsely  spread,  386, 7,  Hooper. 

Saravia,  Dr.  Hadrian,  a  friend  of  Hoolcer, 
iii.  523,  4,  Hooker ;  531,  2,  do. 

Satan,  loosinff  of,  i.  186,  7,  Wickliffe,  and 
n. ;  300,  Tnorpe,  and  n. 

Satires,  &c.  the  earl  of  Rochester's  talent  in 
composing,  iv.  669,  70,  n.  Rochester; 
many  fiJsely  attributed  to  him,  do. 

Savoy  conference,  iv.  470—2,  Sanderson, 
and  n. 

Sawtrey,  William,  often  said  to  be  the  first 
that  was  burnt  for  heresy,  in  England,  i. 
254,  n.  Wickliffe ;  274,  Thorpe. 
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Seala  ecdi,  ii.  228,  Cromwell,  and  n. ;  485, 6, 
Latimer,  and  n. 

Schism,  nature,  &c.  of,  iii.  SO,  1,  Ridley; 
35—7,  do.;  223,  Cnmmer;  238,  9,  do.; 
charge  of,  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, groun<UM8,  i.  7t  Inett,  and  n. ;  ill. 
130, Corner;  316,  Jewel;  442, Hooker. 

Schisms  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  See  Church 
of  Rome, 

Scholar,  the  king's,  ii.  254,  Cromwell,  and 
n. ;  iii.  178,  n.  Cranmer. 

Schoolmen,  their  provalence,  authority,  &c 
i.  171,  WickliflFe;  437,  Colet,  and  n. ;  ii. 
52,  n.  Moro ;  448,  9,  Latimer,  and  n. ; 

.   464 — 6,  n.  do. 

Schools,  grammar;  St  PauVs,  i.  442 — 4, 
Colet ;  iii.  402,  Oilpin ;  whether  the  sons 
of  gentlemen  only  an  to  be  admitted,  iii. 
459,  60,  Hooker. 

Scriptures,  Holy,  neglect  of,  i.  171,  Wick- 
line;  lecturos  on,  set  up  in  cathedrals, 
universities,  &c.  4o7,  Colet,  and  n. ;  ii.  52; 
More,  and  n. ;  349,  Rogers ;  448,  9, 
Latimer,  and  n. ;  598,  n.  do.;  iii.  132, 
Cranmer. 

,  sufficiency  of,  as  a  rule  of  fidth, 
ii.  255,  6,  Cromwell. 

,  disparaged  by  papists,  &c. ;  in 


comparison  with  the  canon  law,  ii.  193, 
Tinoall,  and  n. ;  259,  Cromwell,  and 
n. ;  in  comparison  of  the  rule  of  the  roli- 

K'ous  orders,  246,  n.  Cromwell;  a  dead 
tter,  a  nose  of  wax,  &c.  314 — 16,  Ro- 
gers, and  n. ;  traditions  made  equal  to,  iii. 
385,  6,  GUpin. 

•,  chapters,  &c.  for  domestic  use. 


iii.  6,  Ridley,  and  n. ;  iv.  204 — 6,  Ferrar, 
and  n. ;  369,  Hammond,  and  n. ;  479, 80, 
Sanderson. 

-,  chapters  used  by  the  martyrs,  ii. 


41,  Bilney;  351,  2,  Rogers,  and  n. ;  iii. 
50,  1,  n.  Ridley. 

-,  avidity  with  which  they  were 


received,  when  first  translated,  &c.  ii. 

203,  4,  n.  Tindall ;  297,  n.  Cromwell;  iu. 

564,  n.  Whitgift. 
Selden*s,  John,  library  given  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oiford,  iv.  580,  1,  Hale. 
Sequestration  of  divines,  ordinance  for,  iv. 

320—3,  Hall. 
Service,  divine,  daily  in  churches,  iv.  40, 

Herbert;  336,  Hammond. 
■ ,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  i. 

149,  Bentley,  and  n. ;  165,  n.  Thorpe;  ii. 

313,  Rogers,  and  n. ;  iii.  76,  Ridley,  and 

n.;  94—^,  do.  and  n.;  246,  Uranmer.  Sec 

a]so  Art.  XXIV. 
Sinnng  men,  cardinal  Wolsey^s,  i.  485,  n. 

Wolsey. 
Sins,  the  seven  deadly,  i.  309,  n.  Thoroe. 
Sir,    (dominuSj)    usage    of,   i.   397,  o,   n. 

Cobham. 
Sir  John,  sir  John  Lack-latin,  &c.,  names 

of  reproach,  i.  392,  Cobham,  and  n. 
Smith,  Dr.  Richard,  recants  under  K.  Ed- 
ward VI.  ii.  567,  8,  Latimer,  and  n.;  674, 

do. ;  iii.  120,  Ridley. 
Socinianism,  charge  of,  against  Tillotson,  iv. 

683-5,  TUlotsoD. 


Southey*s  Book  of  the  Churoh,  referred  to, 

and  commended,  i.  34,  n.  Inett. 

,  quoted  in  n.     England  not 

indebted  to  popery  for  Magna  Charta,  i. 

110,  Inett 
Southwell  cum  Scrooby,  soke  or  liberty  of, 

described,  i.  615,  n.  Wolsey. 
Spain,   Ferraris    travels  io,    iv.   147—^2, 

Ferrar. 
Spalato,  archbishop  of,  his  shiftingt  in  reli* 

gion.  iv.  93, 4,  Wotton,  and  n. 
Spanish    match,    the,    ir.    298,    9,    Hall, 

and  n. 

,  Dofia  Maria  oflfered  to  prince 

Charles,  iv.  163,  n.  Ferrar. 
Stafford,  George,  the  reformer,  Latamer*s 

violent  zeal  against,  ii.  452,  3,  Latimer, 

and  n. 
Stage  plays,  acted  in  the  uniTersities,  ii.  51, 

More,  and  n. ;  injurious  effects  of  seeing, 

iv.  532 — 4,  Hale,  and  n. 
Staveley*s  History  of  Churohes,  (Quoted  in  n. 

the  greater  curse,  form  of,  i.  219 — 21, 

WicUiffe. 
Stevens,  Dr.,  (bishop  Gardiner,)  L   557, 

Wolsey,  and  n. 
Stewart,  Arabella,  James  I.*t  jealoosy  of 

her,  iv.  15,  n.  Herbert. 
Stillingfleet,  bishop,  and  Wilmot,  earl  of 

Rochester,  anecaote  of,  iv.  614,  15,  n. 

Rochester. 
Subscription  to  the  39  Articles,  nature,  his- 
tory, &c.  of,  iii.  357,  Jewel :  420,  Gilpin ; 

421 ,  do.  and  n. ;  584—7,  Whitgift. 
Sufferers  under  Q.  Mary,  distribution  and 

classification  of,  iii.  78,  9,  Ridley,  and  n. 
Suffolk,  duchess  of,  some  account  of  the, 

ii.  29,  n.  Bilney. 
Superaltare,  what,  ii.  282,  Cromwell,  and 

n. ;  490,  Taylor,  and  n. 
Supremacy,  regal  and  pajpal;  See  Pope  of 

Homey  authMrUu^  ^e.  cf. 
Supplementary  ^tracts,  i.  403 — 32. 
Swearing,  lawfulness,  &c.  of;  See  Oatis. 
,  pro&ne,  prevalence  of,  before  the 

Reformation,  i.  330 — 3,  Thorpe,  and  n. ; 

sinful  habit  of,  iv.  658,  9,  Rochester. 
Sweating  sickness,  the,  i.  444,  5,  Colet,  and 

n. ;  ii.  116,  17,  More,  and  n. 
Synods,  diocesan   and    provincial,  L   133, 

Inett;  138, 9,  do. ;  453,  4,  n.  Colet 


Taylor,    Dr.    Rowland,    Life,    &c.    ii. 

405—43. 
Tempest,  sir  Richard,  notice  of,  i.  629,  n. 

Wolsey. 
TertuUian  adv.  Marc,  quoted,  iii.  19,  n. 

Ridley. 
Texts  of  Scripture,  in  churohes,  houses,  &c. 

See  Scriptures. 
Theobald,  arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  30, 

Inett. 
Thirlby,  bishop,  character,  &c.  of,  iii.  252, 3, 

Cranmer. 
Thoma«,  William,  his  endeavour  to  obtaia 
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the  grant  of  a  prebend  at  St.  Paur*,  iii. 
77»  n.  Ridley. 

Thomas,  William,  quoted  in  n. ;  castle  of 
St  Angelo,  i.  408,  Supplem.  Extracts; 
papal  and  regal  supremacy,  56& — 70,  Wol- 
sey;  trial,  execution,  &c  of  More  and 
Fisher,  ii.  147,  8,  More;  monasteries, 
visitation,  dissolution,  &c.  of,  242,  3, 
Cromwell ;  blood  of  Hailes,  283,  do. ; 
Pope^s  procession  to  St.  Peter's,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  321,  Roffers;  description  of  the 
Srincess  Mary,  anerwards  queen,  iii.  11, 
lidley ;  description  of  Edward  Y  I.  at  his 
accession,  200,  n.  do. 

Tillotson,  archbishop.  Life,  &c.  iv.  677 — 
726. 

Tindall,  William,  Life,  &c.  ii.  187—218; 
his  obedience  of  a  Christian  Man,  199 — 
201,  do.  and  n. 

,  Quoted  in  n. ;  the  cardinal^s  hat,  i. 
482,  Wolsey ;  Englishmen's  want  of  skill 
in  diplomacy,  51^  do. ;  Scriptures,  nes- 
lect  of  in  the  universities,  li.  448 — 51, 
Latimer;  the  blood  of  Christ,  its  po- 
tency, 463,  do. ;  a  ffood  intent ;  a  good 
zeal,  beware  of,  47/,  do.;  pope's  indul- 
gences grounded  on  purgatory,  486,  do. ; 
baptism,  termed  volomna^  iii.  52,  Ridley ; 
clergy,  their  ignorance,  96,  n.  do. ;  I  will 
believe  as  my  fathers  did,  and  as  my 
priest  teaches,  1 12,  n.  do. ;  monks  of  Sion, 
and  nuns  of  Shene,  290,  n.  Mountain; 
confessionprivate,  often  delayed  for  many 
years,  ii.  2d4,  Cromwell. 

Tironius,  rule  of,  iii.  39,  n.  Ridley. 

Tithes,  right  to,  Wickliffe's,  Thorpe's,  &c. 
opinions  respecting,  i.  316—27,  Thorpe, 
and  n. 

— ^—  are  pure  alms;  See  JSleemosynam. 

Todd,  Dr.  J.  H.,  his  publication  of  Wick- 
liffe's  MS.  i.  168,  n.  Wickliffe. 

Tonstall,  bishop,  iu.  389—93,  Gilpin;  395,* 
do. ;  421,  do. 

Tower,  discrepancies  concern  insr  the  time 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ricuey  leaving 
the,  iii.  9,  n.  Ridley. 

Traditions,  unwritten,  their  authority,  &c. 
ii.  259,  Cromwell,  and  n. ;  made  equal 
to  Scripture,  by  the  council  of  Trent,  iii. 
385,  6,  n.  Gilpin. 

Transubstantiation,  doctrine,  &c.  of,  i.  158, 
Bentlev;  accidents  without  subject,  i. 
186,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  Oxford  decree 
for  (1380),  21 1, 12,  do.  and  n. ;  does  ma- 
terial bread  remain  after  consecration? 
i.  185,  Wickliffe,  and  n.;  293—301, 
Thorpe,  and  n. ;  369,  Cobham ;  371 ,  do. ; 
374—6,  do. ;  putting  off  the  cap,  in  wor- 
ship of  the  elements,  ii.  321,  2,  Rogers, 
ana  n. ;  novelty  of,  i.  212,  n.  Wickliffe ; 
300,  1,  Thorpe,  and  n.;  iii.  395,  6,  Gil- 
pin ;  429,  do. 

Travel,  foreim ;  More,  &c.  in  France,  to 
leani  the  language,  &c.  ii.  52,  3,  More ; 
Ferrar's,  iv.  44,  5,  Herbert;  132—53, 
Ferrar;  sir  Henry  Wotton's,  77,  8, 
Wotton. 

Travers,  Walter,  and  Hooker,  competitors 
for  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  iii. 

VOL.    IV. 


476 — 80,  Hooker;  their  controversies, 
501—17,  do. 

Trent,  council  of,  its  new  rule  of  faith,  ren- 
ders reconciliation  impossible,  iii.  102,  n. 
Ridley;  385— 7>  Gilpin,  and  n.;  388,9, 
do. ;  423,  do. ;  Father  Paul's  history  of, 
iv.  89,  Wotton. 

Trentals,  i.  216,  n.  Wickliffe. 

Trinity,  the  Holy,  iv.  639—41,  Rochester; 
721, 2,  Tillotson ;  pictures,  images,  &c.  of, 
i.  303,  Thorpe;  308,  do.  and  n. 

Twisden,  sir  Roger,  new  edition  of  his  Vin- 
dication, recommended,  i.  155,  Bentley. 

,  quoted  in  n.;  British  Church,  its  in- 

depenuence  of  Rome,  i.  18,  Inett;  ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  35,  6,  do. ;  exemp- 
tion of  monasteries  from  ordinary  juris- 
diction, ill  effects  of,  74,  5,  do. ;  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  nature  and  kinds  of,  126,  do.; 
legates,  different  kinds  of,  and  their  uses 
to  the  papacy,  137,  8,  do. ;  transubstan- 
tiation, a  very  modern  tenet,  i.  212,  Wick- 
liffe;  the  punishment  for  heresy,  by  the 
common  law  of  England,  was  deatn  by 
fire,  222,  do. ;  Peter-pence,  244,  do. ;  the 
Pope  gives  what  he  can  neither  keep  nor 
sell,  154,  Bentley ;  laws  and  oath  against 
liollardy,  273,  4,  Thorpe ;  heretics,  oum- 
ing  of,  ii.  330,  1 ,  Rogers ;  papal  infallibi- 
lity, origin  of  the  doctrine,  603,  4,  Lati- 
mer; succession  and  visibility  of  the 
Church,  iv.  299,  Hall. 

Tytlcr,  quoted  on  the  characters  of  oucen 
Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  12,  n. 
Ridley ;  his  account  of  the  interim,  iii. 
31,2,  do. 


U  &  V. 


Yaldbsso,  JoHN,iv.  47, 8,  Herbert;  197,8, 

Ferrar. 
YaldeMo,  notice  of  his  **  Considerations,"  iv. 

47,  n.  Herbert. 
Yalois,  Margaret  do,  account  of,  i.  528,  n. 

^Volsev 
Udall,  John,  iii.  589,  Whitgift;  594,  5,  do. 
Yenom  poured  on  the  Church  ;   Constan- 

tine's  dotation,  i.  379, 80,  Cobham,  and  n. 
Yicarages,  poverty  of,  iii.  372,  Jewel,  and  n. ; 

4007l,  Gilpin ;  Whitgift  to  Q.  Elizabeth, 

496,  Hooker. 
Yice-gerent,    and    Yicar-general,    ii.    236, 

Cromwell. 
Yirdn  Mary,  worship  of,  ii.  481,  Latimer; 

482,  do. ;  iii.  416,17,  Gilpin,  and  n. 
Yirginia  Company,  the,  Arthu  r  Woodnorth's 

"  Remarkable  Passages''  concerning,  iv. 

179,  n.  Ferrar. 
Yirtues,  the    seven    principal,  i.    309,  n. 

Thorpe. 
Yision,  Dr.  Donne's,  iii.  648 — 50,  Donne. 
Yisitation,  the  royal,  at  the  beginning  of  Q. 

Elizabeth's  reign, iii. 349,  Jewel;  419,  20, 

Gilpin. 
of  the  university  of  Oxfortl,  iv, 

349,  50,  Hammond,  and  n. ;  441 — 3,  San- 
derson. 
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Unity  and  unirenality  in  religion,  value  of, 

iii.  36,  7,  Ridley. 
Universities,  visitation  of,  under  Q.  Mary, 

iii.  565,  Whi^ft ;  in  the  great  rebellion, 

iv.  «S49,  50,  Hammond,  and  n. ;  441 — 3, 

Sanderson. 
,  their  diet,  study,  &c.  under  K. 

Henry  VIII.  &c.  ii.  82,  3,  More,  and  n. 
-,  common  prayer  may  be  used  in. 


in  Latin,  ii.  314,  n.  Rogers. 

-,  decay  of,  at  the  Reformation, 


iii.  153,  4,  Cranmer,  and  n. ;  336,  7,  n. 
Jewel ;  390,  n.  Gilpin. 

-,  exhibitions  to  poor  scholars. 


iii.  336,  7i  Jewel,  and  n. 

,  K.  Jameses  directions  to,  for 


their  studies,  preaching,  &c.  iii.  661,  2, 
Donne,  and  n. ;  iv.  334,  Hammond,  and 
n. ;  422,  Sanderson. 

Vohuing,  baptism  so  termed,  iii.  52,  n. 
Ridley. 

Vow  of  chastitv,  iv.  255,  n.  Ferrar. 

Usher,  archbishop,  his  directions  for  preach- 
ing, i.  438,  9,  n.  Colct;  alteration  in 
judgment,  respecting  Calvinistic  predes- 
tination, &c.  iv.  451,  2,  n.  Sanderson. 

Usurpers,  submission  to,  iv.  543 — 5,  Hale. 


W. 


Wadsworth,  Rev.  James,  a  convert  to 
popery,  iv.  103,  4,  Wotton,  and  n. 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  unjust  estimate  of 
the  earl  of  Rochester's  cnaracter,  iv.  670, 
n.  Rochester. 

Walsingham,  our  Lady  of,i.  306,  n.  Thorpe ; 
385,  n.  Cobham ;  ii.  83,  n.  More. 

Walton,  bishop,  his  Polyglott,  iv.  378,  Ham- 
mond. 

War,  whether  lawful  to  Christians,  i.  456,  7) 
Colet,  and  n. 

Wharton,  Henry,  quoted  in  n.;  "Becket," 
not  *'a  Becket,'*  i.  31,  Inett;  Wickliffc's 
works,  168,  Wickliffe;  mendicant  orders, 
character  oif,  181,  do.;  character  of  Wick- 
liffe, 242,  3,  do. ;  character  of  John  Bale, 
353,  Thorpe ;  archbishop  Sudbury,  369, 
Cobham ;  sermons  in  Lent,  438,  Colet ; 
monasteries,  sundry  particulars  respecting, 
ii.  238 — 40,  Cromwell ;  priests  and  their 
concubines,  332,  3,  Roeers ;  different 
treatment  of  the  married  clergy,  according 
as  they  were  regulars,  or  seculars,  338,  n. 
do. ;  non-conformity  of  Hooper,  368,  9, 
Hooper ;  Golden  Legend,  iii.  426,  Gilpin. 

Whip,  discipline  of,  Henry  II.  said  to  have 
suomittcd  to,  i.  58,  Inett. 

Whitgift,  archbishop,  Life,  &c.  iii.  555—629 ; 
character,  &c.  of,  iii.  491 — 501,  Hooker; 
vincU  qui  patitur^  540,  do. ;  575,  Whit- 
gif^. 

Whole  Duty  of  Man ;  See  Man, 

Wickliffe,  John,  Life,  &c.  i.  165— 258;  en- 
comium on,  169,  n.  Wickliffe;  encomium 
on  him,  and  on  his  followers,  their  life, 
teaching,  &c.  279,  80,  Thorpe;  378,  9, 


Cobham ;  his  doctrines  in  Bohemia,  251 
—3,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  663,  Wolsey;  his 
sentiments  respecting  the  eucharist,  211, 
12,  Wickliffe,  and  n. ;  respecting  the  royal 
authority  in  causes  ecclesiastics,  194 — 7, 
do.  and  n. ;  211,  12,  do. ;  progress  of  his 
doctrines,  250 — 3,  do.  and  n. 

Wickliffe,  quoted  in  n. ;  certain  opinions  of, 
explained  and  vindicated,  i.  194—-6,  Wick- 
liffe; 204—8,  do.;  214,  15,  do.;  the 
greater  curse,  and  the  less,  218,  19 ;  re- 
spect for  the  Fathers,  270,  Thorpe;  church 
music,  Salisbiiry  use,  315, 16,  ao. ;  evan- 
gelical poverty,  321,  do.;  tithes,  oaths, 
&c.  329—32,  do. ;  false  teaching  of  the 
cler^,  not  to  be  followed,  333,  do. ;  sanc- 
tuanes,  397,  Cobham ;  friars*  rule,  pre- 
ferred above  the  Scriptures,  ii.  245,  6, 
Cromwell. 

Wilkins,  bishop,  his  character,  &c.  iv.  553 
—5,  Hale ;  558,  do. ;  692—4,  Tillotson ; 
716,  17,  do. 

Will  last,  and  testament;  Donne*s,  iii. 
672,  3,  Donne ;  Herbert's,  iv.  52 ;  Wot- 
ton's,  107,  8;  Hammond's,  399;  San- 
derson's, 475 — 1. 

Williams,  archbishop,  his  visiti  to  the  Fer- 
rar family;  1631,  iv.  185,  6,  Ferrar; 
1634, 187,  do. ;  210,  do. ;  255,  do. ;  257, 8, 
do. 

;  tables  and  altars; 

Holy  table^  name^  amt  tkmg,  iv.  259,  n. 
Ferrar. 

-,  draws  up  a  protest  against 


the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament,  iv.  309 
— 11,  HaU. 

Wolsey,  cardinal.  Life,  &c.  i.  459 — 672; 
dates  of  his  career,  i.  464,  n.  Wolsey; 
Wolsev  and  Bilney,  ii.  3—5,  Bilney,  and 
n. ;  Wolsey  and  House  of  Commons, 
More,  speaker,  63, 4,  More ;  his  ambition, 
123 — 6,  do. ;  his  measures  affainst  the 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  i.  663,  n.  Wol- 
sev; 198— 201,  n.  Tindall ;  Latimer  and 
Wolsey,  ii.  464—6 ;  praiseworthy  conduct 
after  his  fell,  i.  622,  Wolsey ;  his  prece- 
dent in  suppressing  religious  houses,  608, 
9,  do. ;  ii.  ^31,  2,  Cromwell,  and  n. ;  whe 
ther  he  poisoned  himself,  i.  657,  Wolsey, 
and  n. ;  ii.  129,  More,  and  n. ;  cha- 
racter of,  by  lord  Herbert,  i.  670 — 3,  n. 
Wolsey ;  by  David  Lloyd,  672,  n.  do. 

,  and  the  popedom,  i.  510, 

Wolsey. 

,  his  secret  treaties  with 
Francis  I.  i.  510,  11,  Wolsey. 

-,  betrayed  by  some  of  his 


dependants,  i.  649,  n.  Wolsey. 

Wolverhampton,  account  of  the  deanery  of, 
iv.  287,  n.  Hall. 

Woodnot,  Arthur,  the  friend  of  Geoirc  Her- 
bert, iv.  21,  Herbert ;  26,  7,  do. ;  30,  do. ; 
50—2,  do. 

World,  origin,  not  eternal,  iv.  571 — 4, 
Hale. 

Worship  of  God,  duty  of,  iv.  627,  8,  Ro- 
chester. 

,  Christian,  iv.  637,  Rochester. 

Wotton,  sir  Henry,  Life,  &c.  iv.  65 — 115, 
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the  Wotton  family,  67—72,  Wotton ;  Dr. 
Nicholas  Wotton,  70,  I,  do. 
Wjndham  &inily  and  connexion!,  iv.  615, 
n.  Rochester. 


Y. 


Tbar,  dates  of  the  beginning  of,  ii.  491,  2, 
n.  LaiimtT;  iv.  37,  n.  Herbert. 


Year,  new,  gifts,  ii.  620,  Latimer. 


Z. 


Zbal,  a  good,  beware  of,  ii.  477,  Latimer, 
and  n. 

Zouch*8  EUmenta  Juritnrudentim^  com- 
mended, iy.  474,  5,  Sanderson. 


GLOSSARIAL   INDEX. 


Ale-brow,  ii.  38. 
Algorivne,  ii.  174. 
Annoyle,  i.  665. 
AjMiid.  i.  339. 
Appealer,  i.  272. 
Aroenois,  i.  526. 

BoQXi,  i.  235. 

Bennett  and  CoUett,  ii.  389. 

Blow,  i.  267. 

Bodkin,  i.  584. 

Bndde,  i.  607. 

Brute,  i.  549. 

Bug,  ii.  488. 

Burgion,  ii.  51. 

Buxom,  i.  269. 

Car&x,  ii.  612. 
Chambers,  i.  495. 
Cbcat-bread,  i.  548. 
Common,  i.  267. 
Con,  iv.  222. 
Conclude,  i.  266. 
Crued,  iii.  69. 
Cullace,  i.  662. 

Diffuse,  ii.  456. 
Ding,  i.  267. 
Dirige,  ii.  66. 

Euell,  u.  177. 
Entailing,  i.  611. 


Ententife,  i.  299. 

Farst,  ii.  76. 
File,  i.  267. 
Fine  force,  i.  479. 

Oree,  L  69. 

Harlot,  i.  279, 
Housled,  i.  139. 

Javell,  ii.  176. 
Jouresse,  i.  282. 

Karfox,  ii.  612. 

Laske,  i.  652. 
Launce-knights,  i.  520. 
Leful  and  lawful,  i.  289. 
Lewd,  i.  173. 
208. 
230. 


Lishtly,  i. ' 
Lollards,  i. 


Maumetrie,  i.  368. 
Maundy,  ii.  563  *. 
Mumcbance,  i.  496. 

Nild,  i.  366. 

Or,  i.  276. 

Paned,  i.  494. 
Perchers,  i.  547. 


Pild,  i.  380. 

Pill,  i.  362. 

Portesse,  &c.  i  316;  ii.  191. 

Portiffue,  ii.  118. 

Postills,  ii.  515. 

Prest,  i.  615. 

Pro&ce,  i.  547. 

Rew,  iii.  245. 
Rowned,  i.  347. 

Saye,  i.  652. 
Sbalme,  i.  538. 
Sir  John,  i.  392. 
Sooth-fiist,  i.  265. 
Sophemes,  i.  180. 
Sovereign  and  subject,  i.  286. 
Sowter,  ii.  259. 
Stradiates,  i.  526. 
Summoner,  i.  272. 

Tappet,  i.  636. 
Temerous,  i.  463. 
Trepanning,  iii.  528. 

Visnamy,  i.  494. 
Volowing,  iii.  52. 

Unneth,  i.  188. 
Utas,  i.  224. 

Waster,  ii.  442. 
Worshipful,  i.  301. 


♦  "  The  Thursday  before  Easter,  called  Maundy  Thursday,"  (says  Wheatly,  lUus- 
traiion  of  the  Common  Prayer^  p.  207,  edit.  1794,)  "from  the  oommandmtnt  which 
our  Saviour  gave  his  aposUes  to  commemorate  the  sacrament  of  his  supper,  which  he 
this  day  instituted ;  or,  as  others  think,  from  that  new  commandment^  which  he  gave 
them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed  their  feet,  in  token  of  the  love  he 
bare  to  them.^*  But  Spelman  and  others  derive  the  word  from  the  French,  maumi^  a 
basket,  because  on  that  da^  it  was  the  custom  to  give  alms  to  those  poor  men,  whose 
feet  the  king  washed,  in  imitation  of  our  Saviours  lesson  of  humility.  Sec  Junius*s 
Etymdogicttm. 


THE    END. 
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